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PREFACE- 


I- 

The  laj^i^ity  of  time  sapplies  the  place  of  distance.  When 
we  are  separated  by  many  events  from  the  period  we  undertake 
to  illustrate,  we  fancy  that  a  lapse  of  ages  has  intervened. 
The  years  that  have  flown  by  since  my  birth  have,  been  full  of 
vicissitddes,.of  falling  nations,  of  reigns,  empires,  and  repul^lics. 
Contemporary  history  has,  in  fact,  ceased  to  exist;  for  the 
days  that  have  just  gone  by,  seem  already  to  have  sunk  deep 
into  the  shadow  of  the  past.  The  perspective  recedes  by  the 
grander  and  the  multitude  of  events  which  interpose  between 
the  eye  and  the  memory. 

I  scarcely  exceed:  the  middle  age  of  man,  and  I  have 
abready  lived  under  ten  dominations,  or  ten  different  govern- 
ments, in  France.  Between  iniiemcy  and  maturity  I  have 
witnessed  ten  revolutions :  the  Constitutional  Government  of 
Louis  XVI.,  the  first  Republic,  the  Directory,  the  Consulate; 
the  Empire,  the  first  Bestoration  in  1814,  the  Second  Govern- 
ment of  the  "Hundred  Days"  by  Napoleon,  the  Second 
Restoration  in  1816,  the  Reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
Second  Republic: — ^ten  cataracts,  by  which  the  spirit  of  modem 
liberty  and  the  stationary  or  obstructive  spirit  have  endea- 
vouivd,  by  turns,  to  descend  or  to  remount  the  declivity  of 
revolutions. 

II. 

My  hea^  has  throbbed  with  these  emotions ;  I  have  lived 
in  this  current  of  passing  events;  I  have  been  afflicted  or 
rejoiced  at  these  downfalls,  or  these  successions ;  I  have  suffered 
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£rom  these  sabyersiozis,  and  I  have  been  instracted  by  these 
spectacles.  My  existence  bas  vegetated,  bas  made  a  noise, 
has  been  matured,  bas  grown  old,  and  bas  been  renewed  in 
me.  I  have  understood,  or  have  &ncied  I  understood,  wbitber 
the  world  was  tending  on  tbe  current  of  destiny.  A  recent 
vicissitude  bas  raised  me  for  a  moment  to  tbe  bead  of  one  of 
these  movements,  between  a  govenuneiit  wbich  oTerttunsw 
itself,  and  a  community  which  it  was  neoeisary  to  collect 
together,  to  save  and  to  re-constitute  it  on  a  new  basis*  The 
Second  BepubHc  was  the  result.  This  was  for  a  long  period, 
at  leist,  the  only  system  wbidi  could  rally  and  incite  the 
people.  Monarchies  had  crumbled  beneath  them,  one  after 
another,  whatever  modifications  might  have  been  attempted  in 
their  principles  of  vitality.  Dynasties  waging  civil  wars  for 
the  throne,  were  nothing  more  themselves  than  mediums  and 
causes  of  internecine  conflicts,  amongst  the  people,  between 
their  respectiye  partisans.  Claims  upon  the  crown  bad  become 
fiictions.  Tbe  nation  itself  was  indivisible ;  its  pretenders  were 
divided.    The  country  ^one  could  reign. 

It  had  further  to  make,  for  the  defence  of  the  foundatioDS 
of  sodeiy,  efforts  which  demand  the  power  and  the  unanimity 
of  a  people.  Finally,  it  had,  it  still  bas,  to  effect— in  its 
laws,  in  its  ideas,  and  in  its  relations  of  class  with  class,  in  its 
established  religion,  in  its  public  instruction,  in  its  philosophy, 
and  in  its  manners — eneigetical  reforms  which  the  hand  of 
no  monarehy  is  sufficiently  strong  and  suffideatly  devoted 
to  iMXxmiplish.  [Revolutions  are  made  by  republics.  They 
arise  from  tbe  government  of  tbe  people,  operating  in  their 
great  experience  upon  themselves.  ,  This  age  bas  works  of  too 
much  importance  to  accomplish,  and  questions  of  civilization 
and  religion  too  complicated  to  solve,  not  to  contuiue  long 
republican,  or  not  to  return  frequently  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment.   I  am  therefore  a  republican,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
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things  which  must  happen,  and  from  devotion  to  the  great  work 
of  the  age.  Without  overlooking  any  of  the  inconveniences 
ftnd  dangers  ci  democracy,  I  am  of  opiiiion  that  we  should 
accept  ^lem  heroicall  j  as  a  task.  It  is  the  instrument  which 
wounds  and  bruises  the  hand  of  the  statesman;  but  it  is  the 
instnunent  of  great  things.  We  most  reooouoe  great  things; 
^  must  again  redine  on  the  indolent  couch  of  habits  and 
prcjudiees;  or  we  must  risk  the  Eepablic  This  is  my  profes- 
aon  of  fsdtli. 

ni. 

It  is  with  this  conviction  that  I  hare  undertaken  to  write 
the  history  of  the  two  reigns  of  the  Bestcxration.  Let  me  not, 
hofwever,  ber  misundefstood ;  for  this  eonvieti(m  will  not  render 
me  unjust,  t  diall  have  rather  to  divest  mys^  of  an  excess 
of  impartiality  as  to  the  events  of  my  £iBt  epoch.  Two  m6u 
are  comprised  in  the  historian, — ^the  man  of  impressions,  and 
the  man  of  judgment.  My  judgment  may  be  severe;  but  my 
impressions  are  emted,  and  almost  affected,  in  behalf  of  the 
Heston^tion.  Though  frequently  condemning  it,  I  cannot  re&se 
itmysympathy.  '^Wfay  so?"  murmurs  the  austere  republican. 
I  will  tell  him,  Tis  because  it  was  the  period  when  feeling 
and  inragination  were  allowed  to  mingle  most  with  politicai 
ecienee— 'tis  because  succeeding  historians  have  been  uxyust 
towards  this  phase  of  our  fluctuating  progress — 'tis  because 
they  .have  written  a  satire  rather  than  a  history  of  the  Restora- 
tion— 'tis  because  we  walk  with  facHity  over  that  which  is 
falling— 'lis  that,  between  the  enthnsiasm  of  the  servile  glory 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  vulgar  utility  of  the  rei^  (^  Louis 
Philippe,  they  have  crushed  two  princes,  two  reigns,  and  two 
generations  of  political  men,  worthy  of  more  consideration-*  - 
'tis,  finally,  that  my  heart  feels  an  interest  in  ibat  forgotten 
generation,  tibiough  my  understanding  is  in  favour  of  the  future. 


I 

J 
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IV, 


My  in£mcy,  my  earliest  thoughts,  my  blood  were  royalist. 
In  the  paternal  mansion  I  had  been  rocked  in  my  cradle  by 
those  domestic  narratiTes  of  the  still  reeking  dramas  of  the 
Bevolution.  A  yomiig  and  beautiful  queen,  dragged  from  her 
bed,  and  pursued,  half  naked,  by  the  daggers  of  the  populace 
in  her  own  palace,  on  the  5th  and  6th  October;  her  guards 
slaughtered  in  defending  her,  on  the  threshold  of  her  chamber, 
by  thepikesof  assassins;  a  royal  feimily  flying,  with  their  children 
in  their  arms,  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  National  Assembly, 
the  10th  of  August;  the  towers  of  the  Temple  filled  with  the 
mysteries  of  their  captiiity ;  the  scaffold  of  a  king,  of  his  wife, 
of  his  sister;  his  son  brutalized  by  solitude,  the  mockery  of  a 
brutal  artisan ;  his  daughter  left  alone,  to  weep  the  destruction 
of  her  race,  under  the  vaults  of  a  prison  worse  than  a  sepulchre ; 
then  liberated,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  on  condition  of 
perpetual  exile ;  princes  hitherto  celebrated  for  their  intellect, 
their  grace,  and  even  for  their  volatility,  wandering  from 
court  to  court,  from  retreat  to  retreat,  without  any  one  knowing 
where  they  concealed  their  miseries ; — there  was,  in  this  fright- 
ful catastrophe,  something  to  excite  the  nerves  of  an  infant. 
The  heart,  when  of  noble  origin,  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
Unfortunate :  the  imaginati6n  is  the  veritable  plotter  of  restora- 
irons. 

V. 

And  then  again,  this  Bestoration  coincided  with  my  youth ; 
its  rising  splendour  mingled  with  and  became  a  portion  of  my 
existence.  The  hour  of  enthusiasm  had  struck.  It  was 
poetical,  like  the  visions  of  old — ^miraculous  as  a  resurrection. 
The  old  became  young  again  in  the  memories  of  the  past; 
the  women  wept;  the  dergy  prayed;  music  resounded  on 
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emy  side;  infants  f7ondered»  and  rejoiced  in  hope.  The 
Empiie  had  oppressed  the  soul  of  the  nation.  The  mental 
spring  of  a  whole  people  rectified  itself  at  the  word  liberty, 
which  for  ten  years  had  been  proscribed.  The  republicans, 
avenged  by  the  fall  of  him  who  had  destroyed  the  Eepublic, 
embraced  the  royalists  with  a  warmth  of  reconciliation,  of 
which  constitational  liberty  was  to  be  the  pledge.  This 
return  appeared  to  he  that  of  the  monarchy  modified  by  exile, 
and  of  liberty  pnrified  by  expiation.  It  was  an  epoch  of 
regeneration,  pacific,-  intellectual,  and  liberal  for  France. 
Poetiy,  literature,  and  aria  forgotten,  enslaved,  or  disciplined 
under  the  police  of  the  Empire,  seemed  to  spring  from  the 
soil  under  the  feet  of  the  Bourbons.  It  appeared  as  if  respira- 
tion had  been  restored  to  the  world,  after  having  been  suffo- 
cated for  ten  years  by  tyranny :  it  breathed  freely  now  for  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Never  will  the  century 
behold  a  similar  epoch.  No  one  ever  thought  of  to-morrow. 
Inspired  by  hope,  the  humiliations  and  misfortunes  of  the 
country  were  forgotten.  The  soldiers  of  Napoleon  alone  held 
down  their  heads  as  they  laid  down  their  arms;  for  their 
courtier  chiefs  had  already  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the 
conqueror. 

It  is  natural  that  such  a  spectacle,  and  the  spectacles 
which  followed  the  first  day  of  this  Bestoration, — (the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  electoral  movements, 
which  at  length  excited  a  people  eo  long  motionless  and  mute; 
the  books  kept  back  by  the  imperial  censorship,  which  issued 
in  hurried  numbers,  like  whole  catacombs  of  thought;  the 
pamphlets,  the  journals  multiplied  and  free,  the  narratives  of 
exile  and  of  emigration ;  the  great  writers,  the  publicists,  the 
philosophers,  the  poets,  the  Staels,  the  Bonalds,  the  Chateau- 
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briimds,  tbd  J)e  Maistres;  the  gieat  oratoro  who  pzaolased 
themselTes  in  discussion,  the  Laines,  the  De  Serre8«  the 
Foys;  the  sight  of  those  )pnnoes  and  of  those  pzmoessee, 
belbze  whom  France  composed  its  featuxes,  to  lender  &0tt 
oountiy  sweet  and  hospitahle  in  their  eyes;  the  saloons,  thB 
theatres,  the  £3tes,  the  assemblies  of  an  aristocracy  eager 
to  enjoy;  enthusiastic  women,  beautiful,  inteUectual,  and 
grouping  once  more  around^  them  the  iUustzious  men  of 
Europe,  of  the  war,  of  the  tribune,  of  literature  and  of  art;>— 
it  is  natural,  I  say,  that  the  impressions  of  such  a  period, 
in  the  existence  of  a  people,  should  remain  pxofiiundly 
engraved  in  the  memory  of  a  young  man,  and  predispose,  at 
a  later  period,  the  man  of  maturiiy  to  I  know  not  what 
partiality  in  hia  reminiscenses  of  this  fiuranating  dawn  of 
his  opinions. 

TIL 

Such  is,  I  confess,  my  tenderness  or  my  weakness  oi  mind 
towards  the  Restoration.  Its  fiBHilts  and  its  misfortunes  hats 
made  no  alteration  in  my  first  impressions.  I  have  interdicted 
myself  from  serving,  and  still  more  from  liking,  the  monarchy 
without  antecedents,  without  prestige,  and  without  right,  vrinch 
succeeded,  in  1830,  to  the  government  of  my,  sympathies. 
The  uncle  was  solely  unpardonable  in  replacing  the  nephew. 
Nature,  at  least,  is  a  legitimacy  for  those  who  do  not  2»Gpgnis6 
legitimacy  in  a  political  sense.  The  Republiofinom  this  period 
might  have  set  aside  the  throne ;  no  other  sovereign  than  the 
peoplecould  occupy  it.  The  Bevolution  of  Jufy  would  then  have 
been  a  progress ;  but  it  was  only  a  subversion.  It  did  not  replace 
the  throne ;  it  did  not  crown  the  nation ;  it  only  put  off  the 
day  of  struggle.  Although  I  have  never  disturi^ed  or  insulted 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  iesx  of  disturbing  the 
counixy  itself,  I  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  its  instabiliigr. 
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It  is  ^th  goyemments  as  with  metals:  nothing  false  has 
strength ;  truth  is  the  vital  principle  of  eyeiything.  Nothing 
was  true  in  that  royalty,  hut  a  throne  and  a  people  equally 
defrauded.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  have  perished  as  it  arose— 
in  a  breath.  Neither  eminent  man,  nor  ministeiB,  nor  oratoiB, 
nor  abilities,  nor  talents,  nor  even  private  virtues  were  want- 
ing to  this  reign.  What  it  wanted  was  respectr-that  which 
gives  durability  to  institutions,  the  youngest  as  well  as  the 
oldest.  When  it  was  asked  what  it  was,  it  could  invoke 
neither  God  nor  the  people ;  it  could  only  say  for  itself,  "  I  am 
the  negation  oi  Divine  right,  which  prol<mgs  the  hereditary 
reign  of  princes ;  and  I  am  the  negation  of  the  right  of 
nations  to  choose  their  own  kings."  Between  hereditary  right, 
which  it  had  banished,  and  national  election,  which  it  had 
eluded,  what  coald  it  do?  MaxKBuvre,  negociate,  compound, 
undoly  influence,  or  corrupt  It  was  a  government  with  two 
faces,  neither  of  which  spoke  the  truth. 

VIIL 

Its  fall,  in  leaving  the  palace  vacant,  made  room  for  abso- 
lute right, — ^ihe  right  naticmal,  the  right  natural,  the  right 
of  every  man  conung  into  this  wprld  to  have  his  portion  of 
suffirage,  intelligence,  and  will  in  the  ^vemment,— the  vote 
universal.  Universal  Suf&age  ia  the  true  name  of  modem 
society  at  present.  This  principle  has  made  a  Bepublic  of 
France;  and  it  could  not  do  otherwise.  In  the  state  of  in- 
credulity, of  anarchy,"  and  of  struggle  in  which  the  monarchi- 
cal principle,  personified  in  three  dynasties,  was  plunged  with 
itself,  to  give  France  of  1848  to  monarchy,  would  be  to  give 
it  up  to  factions.  The  country  should  assume  the  dictatorship ; 
the  dictatorship  of  a  country  is  republicanism.  It  has  taken 
the  dictatorship,  and  will  preserve  it  so  long  as  it  is  worthy  of 
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the  name  of  a  nation.  For  a  prince  or  a  dynasty  which  abdi- 
cates is  replaced  by  another  dynasty,  or  by  another  prince. 
But  a  nation  worn  oat,  or  incapable  of  liberty,  which  abdi- 
cates,—what  can  replace'  it  ?  Nothing  but  a  chasm  in  histoiy ; 
nothing  but  shame,  servitude,  or  tyranny.  We  look  upon  the 
map  of  the  world,  and  say,  "  A  great  people  occupied  that 
place;  but  now  there  is  nothing  but  a  great  blot  upon  the 
dignity  of  nations.'* 

After  having  paid  our  tribute  of  sincerity  to  the  age,  we 
ought  to  pay  our  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  writers. who  have 
illumined  and  placed  landmarks  for  us  upon  this  route  of 
histoxy.  We  owe  much  to  two  amongst  them  above  all :  M. 
Lubis,  who  has  so  well  divested  himself  of  his  prepossessions 
for  the  Bourbons,  in  recounting,  with  courageous  impartiality 
and  with  a  luminous  appreciation,  the  feiults  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  cause ;  M.  de  Yaulabelle  next,  who  in  our  opinion 
has  somewhat  too  largely  drawn  his  &cts  from  hostile  sources ; 
but  who  has  disposed  his  matter,  and  written  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  talent,  and  on  art  of  grouping  events  which  assigns 
him  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  historians.  We  ourselves 
have  written  from  another  point  of  view,  because  we  were  fisurther 
removed  than  they  from  the  impression  of  the  drama ;  but 
without  them  we  could  not  have  vmtten.  M.  LuHs  has 
recorded  the  feeling  of  the  Restoration ;  M.  de  Yaulabelle  also 
the  feeling,  and  often  the  opposition,  of  liberalism.  Without 
the  spirit  of  bigotry  or  of  opposition,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
write  the  truth. 
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HISTOBY  OF  THE  BESTOMTION 

MONABCHY   IN   FRANCE. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

RetrospeeUve  view  of  Napoleon's  reign — Napoleon  in  ISlS^HIs  ratorn 
to  PariB— The  Allied  Atmies  on  the  Rhin»— Convocation  of  the 
State  Counoil»  the  llth  of  Norember— A  Conscription  of  800,000 
men  decreed-^Military  condition  of  France— Openmg  of  the  t^egis- 
lative  Assembly— The  Emperor's  speech*— Proposals  from  Frank- 
fort—Projected Congress  at  Manheim — Choice  of  Commissioners 
by  the  Senate  and  the  Legislatiye  Assembly  to  examine  and  report 
upon  this  negoeiation— Hostile  choice  of  the  Legislattye  Assembly 
— M.  Lain6— M.  Raynonard-^Address  of  M.  de  Fontanes-^am* 
baeeres— lif.  Lain6's  Protest— Napoleon's  indignation-— Sayary— 
Suppression  of  the  Address  of  the  Legislative  Assembly — Its 
DissoluUon^Grand  reception  of  the  1st  of  January,  1814 — ^The 
Emperor's  speech  to  the  Legislatiye  Assembly^Reeonstitution  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris— Presentation  of  Marie- Louise  and  her 
son  to  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard — ^Allocution  of  Napoleon— 
Marie-Louise — ^Departure  of  Napoleon  for  the  Army,  28rd  January 
— Schwartzenburg  and  Blucher  pass  the  Bhine,  Slst  December- 
Lassitude  of  France— ArriTal  of  Napoleon  at  Chalons,  25th  January. 


The  reign  of  Napoleon  vma  drawing  to  a  crisis.  It  may 
be  defined  in  few  words.  The  old  world  renovated  by  a  new 
Qum,  plastering  up,  so  to  speak,  decrepit  ages  with  modem 
gloiy.  His  genius  was  pos^umous.  The  first  of  soldiers, 
not  of  statesmen,  he  was  clear-sighted  as  to  the  past,  but  blind 
to  the  future.  If  this  judgment  is  thought  too  harsh,  its 
justice  may  be  proved  by  a  retrospectiYe  glance. 


2  HISTORY  OF  THE  RESTORATION  [BOOK  1. 

RetrotpectiTe  view  of  Napoleon's  tdgiu 

Men  efaonld  be  Judged  not  bj  their  fbrtu]»»  Imt  fcytlieir 
deeds*  If  apdeoR  held  in  his  gnsp  the  laigest  shBre  of  pom 
ever  confided  bj  Providence  to  a  mortal  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  civilization  and  nationalily.  What  has  he  left 
behind  him?  Nothing  but  a  conquered  country,  and  an  im- 
mortal nana    He  was  the  sophist  of  the  eounter-ievolution. 

The  world  called  for  a  renovator, — ^Napoleon  Bonaparte 
became  its  conqueror.  France  looked  for  the  spirit  of  reform- 
ation, and  he  imposed  upon  her  despotism  and  discipline. 
To  liberty  of  conscience  (the  great  aspiration  of  his  age),  he 
replied  by  a  papal  coronadon-^a  aimooial  treaty  vrith  Bome— 
the  Concordats 

Impiety  lurked  beneaih  the  official  poi^  of  public  ymet- 
ship.  Instead  of  sediing  to  revive  true  fidth  by  liberty  of 
oonscience,  Napcdeon,  at  a  distanee  of  tenoBntnxm,  enacted  a 
parody  ij^on  Chariemagne,  without  having  the  finfli  of  the 
neophyte,  or  the  heroic  sincerity  of  this  Constantine  of  Gaul 
and  Germany.  To  the  deEsre  for  equality  of  rights*  Napoleon 
lepUed  by  creating  a  miHtaiyaristDoaiqr  and  afaudalitj  of  the 
sword ;  to  the  desire  for  Hberty  of  thimgfat,  he  rej^ied  by  the 
censondiip  and  the  monopoly  of  the  public  press  ;  to  the  desire 
for  freedom  of  discussion,  he  replied  by  olent  tribunes  sur- 
rounded  by  a  mute  assembly,  whose  only  remaining  privilege 
wastohfltenitoandappbaidtheoffiaiaiorgaasof  die  hxqoerial 

win. 

Thus  human  intellect  languished,  literature  was  degraded, 
the  arts  were  enslaved,  and  the  public  mind  withered  beneath 
a  despotic  rule.  Victory  alone  could  retard  the  explosion  of 
national  independence,— of  human  intelligence.  .The  day  she 
ceased  to  gild  this  universal  yoke,  it  would  appear  in  its  true 
light,— glory  for  one  only,  humiliation  for  all,  a  reproach  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  nation,  an  appeal  to  continental  insnnection. 

Victory  at  length  forsook  him. 

The  smothered  ganius  of  the  Bevolution  burst  forth  in 
the  spirit  of  popular  independence.  Thb  remoneful'  feeling? 
of  iusidted  nations,  the  pride  of  humiliated  sovereigns,  recoiled 
against  the  vanquished  conqueror  of  the  world;  and  tracked 
his  steps  through  each  succeeding  defeat  fiir  beyond  the  Ebine, 
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fevw  kn  gnusp,  wot  mly  Spaia,  Italjr,  Holiimd, 
Bclgmm,  BiUKifl^  Gqiuhi^,  Smtasezlflnd^  and  Sturoj;  but  even 
Fnuw  ]Knel^-»S^riuice;  m  long'  tile^  meaii»<xf  Ida  gfozy,  now 
irtai  to  be  Ifaebatde'fidi  of  the  la8l{  0tnigg]a  of  her  hm 

IT. 

Stanig^  tlk0  hse  yean  ef  bb  dosmisdcn,  Napoleon  bad 
ji^ed'  to  Hbe  temptationfir  <tf  fertone.  Sib  iartenigence  and 
aethitf  dimmisbed  in  pmportkm  »  his  em]^  extieiided. 
SepuHited  ftom  bmr  iel&w  men  by  tfae  senile  eoort  be  bad 
gBrt&emF  aBrotBad  bxm,  and  always  clotiied  in  tbe^  dntpeiy  of 
empnOy  as  if  appfehensive  of  oonfesaing  to  bimself  iSbat  fStit 
apetartef  gemufl,  cinramfenlted  by  etiquette  nd  adulation — ^tbe 
EmpmxF, — in  sbcvt,  bad  dnparaged  the  man.  His  Spoiiab. 
eunpaign  b&d  reaembled  Ame  of  Sanoe,  or  df  Louie  XIY., 
holAag  on  at  ft  distairce,  commanding  by  fli^»  doing  not&ing^ 
butby  Mdl^temffitff.  Hie  Buasian  campaign  bad  emteaced 
t&e  nvorld  ^tibout  the  power  of  restraining  it  He  bad  con^ 
dneted  it  mik  efibmimiey,  pmnsued  it  with  bfinAiess»  finished 
it  raridessly^and  atoned  for  it  with  insoisibilitgr.  There  was. 
not  an  officer  of  bar  army  who  would  not  bav&better  eonducted, 
or  better  managed,  the  retreat  of  700,000  men, — ^worthy  of 
another  Xenophon.  He  came  post  from  the  Beresina  to  the 
Tuileries  without  casting  a  single  look  behind  him.  He 
Bsemed  iff  bav9  given  up  everything  to  ferUme,  from  Hie  day 
die  sBfesed  him  the  uniyecse,  like  the  gamester  who  bad 
played  against  tbe  continent,  and  Ibfomi  up  the  gamer  on 
ksmg  tb»  first  imp(»tant  cast.  Ms  cBplbaaacy  had  been  no 
less  Uind'  and  mM^ecidied  than  bis^  eflEmpaign.  "  In  ventmnng 
hb  legK>BS,  under  the  menace  of  »  Btnsian  winter^  as  fkr  as 
MbsBOiF,  be  bad  calculated  at  once  upon  wn*  and  p6sce;---<m 
vist;  to  foree  a  peaee*  from  the  Empenw  Alesumder,  and  on 
peaee,  to  sesoue  bis^  army  from  the  dangers  into  which  bis 
tBtamty  bad  plmiged  it  Accustomed  to  Hie*  enervated  people 
of  the  East  and  South,  whonn  be  bad  easily  subdued,  he  was 
astonished  at  finding  a  nation  resolved  to  set  their  dwellings  , 
inaUazeiafiier  flian  own  subjeotiontoaforeiignmaster.    He 

a2 
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Napoleon's  difficulties. 

never  dreamt  of  resistance ;  he  scarcely  ?rould  belieye  in  climate. 
In  the  Kremlin  he  sacrificed  the  time  which  autapin  allowed 
him  £Dr  his  retreat  '  His  generals  said  to  him — **  Remain  hero 
mih  the  SUte  of  your  troops  during  this  long  winter,  or  lose  no 
time  in  falling  back  on  a  line  of  operations  in  communication 
with  your  empire  and  your  reinforcements  ;*'  but  he  had  not  the 
wisdom  to  choose  either  the  bold  cantonment,  or  the  prudent 
retreat  Deceived  by  the  illusions  of  peace,  with  which  he  per- 
0isted  in  lulling  himself,  he  did  not  retreat  till  actually  diiven 
by  the  first  snows.  He  was  then  flanked  by  the  Hussiaiis, 
harassed  by  the  Cossacks,  weakened  by  hunger,  and  separated 
from  his  disaffected  auxiliaries ;  thus  every  night  leaving  frag- 
ments of  his  dying  army  upon  the  road.  Germany,  a  witness 
of  this  flight,  slipt  through  his  fingers.  His  allies  being 
vanquished  enemies,  his  defeat  restored  to  them  their  patriotism. 
He  had  been  sufficiently  fascinated  by  his  own  prestige  to 
induce  him  to  believe  in  the  fidelity  of  Uiese  allies  in  the  midst 
of  his  misfortunes ;  but  he  had  scarcely  taken  shelter  in  the 
Tuileries  before  ,the  feeble  nucleus  of  his  army,  left  by  him 
under  the  command  of  Murat,  had  vanished ;  and  Murat  him- 
self had  thrown  up  his  command,  that  he  might  go  to  Naples, 
and  meditate  his  defection  to  save  his  throne. 

III. 

Napoleon's  courage  rather  than  his  genius  seemed  to  have 
revived  in  the  German  campaign  of  1813.  Dresden  and 
Leipsic  were  victories  and  reverses  worthy  of  his  name.  Peace 
was  still  in  his  hands;  but  a  humiliating  peace  could  not 
satisfy  a  man  whose  &me,  as  an  invincible  general,  was  his  title 
to  the  respect  of  Europe,  and  to  the  absolute  throne  of  France. 
He  had  reckoned  again  on  impossibilities.  He  had  neglected 
to  recall  from  Spain  and  Italy  his  old  legions,  who  were  inured 
to  war,  being  afhdd  of  appearing  to  give  up  one  single  thought 
of  universal  monarchy.  To  fall  back  and  concentrate  his  forces 
was  to  avow  himself  defeated,  and  to  confess  that  he  felt  his 
weakness.  This,  however,  he  did  not  feel ;  or,  at  least,  he  did 
not  wish  to  confess  as  much  to  France.    He  had  incessantly 
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feasted  the  nation  nvith  miracles,  and  he  promised  to  treat  it 
mth  new  ones;  nay,  he  promised  them  to  himself.  He  had 
l)een  so  deified  by  Ids  flatterers,  that  he  finished  by  believing 
in  his  own  divinity :  hence  the  rapture  of  all  serious  ndgocia- 
tions  with  the  continent,  the  scattering  of  his  armies  from 
Madrid  to  Amsterdam,  and  the  weakness  and  inexperience  of 
his  troops  in  France  at  the  moment  the  allied  armies  crossed 
the  Bhine. 

IV. 

Then  indeed  he  relinquished  the  demi-god,  and  once  more 
became  a  man.  The  shame  of  having  brought  the  armies  of 
Europe  upon  the  soil  of  his  country,  as  the  only  result  of  so 
many  victories,  purchased  with  the  blood  of  France, — ^the  mor- 
tification of  reigning  over  an  empire,  every  inhabitant  of  which 
might  call  him  to  account  for  his  violated  hearth, — the  respect 
due  to  his  military  i&me, — ^the  inveterate  expectation  of  pro- 
digies,— ^the  su£Pering  patriotism  of  this  great  people,  who  in 
accusing  their  sovereign  recognised  in  him  their  general  also, — 
the  devotion  of  his  old  lieutenants  and  of  his  young  troops,, 
proud  of  combating  under  the  orders  and  under' the  eye  of  die 
genius  of  war,— the  dissipated  illusions  which  allowed  him 
to  see  distinctly  both  his  peril  and  his  resources, — the  field  of 
battle  on  the  soil  of  France,  so  well  studied,  every  city,  every 
village,  and  every  furrow  of  which  reminded  him  that  he  fought 
for  the  national  hearth, — ^in  fine,  his  wife,  his  child,  the  throne* , 
to  leave,  or  to  lose  them, — ^the  despair  of  nature  and  of  ambition 
inhis  breast— restored  to  him  all  that  he  had  lost  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  prosperity.  He  forgot  his  ten  years  of  universal  power 
and  pride, — ^he  flung  away  his  sceptre  find  his  mantle  of  cere- 
mony, and  resumed  his  uniform  and  his  sword.  He  again  became 
a  soldier,  to  reconquer  the  empire,  or  to  fedl  in  the  midst  of  his 
ondiminished  glory.  This  was  the  day  for  testing  his  genius ; 
the  others  had  been  only  those  of  his  fortune.  The  most  pre- 
judiced historian  must  haH  him  as  great  in  this  final  efiEbrt  to 
tetain  the  fortune  that  was  eluding  his  grasp.  He  shook  off 
ten  years  of  his  age.    His  soul,  benumbed  by  the  throne, 
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,  tnnmplied  oyer  the  enfeeblementof  fais  body.  The  Bonapacto 
of  Marengo  ma  no  longer  seen';  bot  at  liim  seiived  anoflier 
Napoleon. 

V. 

llie  empire  had  made  liim  ddbefoiefaiB  time.  6taHaB»l 
ambition,  satiated  pride,  the  detights  of  a  padace,  a 
table,  a  yoluptuoos  couch,  youthful  wives,  complaisant 
long  vigils,  sleepless  nights,  divided  between  labour  and  festive 
pleasure,  the  habit  of  constant  ri&ig  which  made  him  corpulent, 
— all  tended  to  deaden  his  limbs  and  enervate  his  faculties.  An 
eaily  obesily  overloaded  him  vaik  fleeb.  Em  dwdbi,  ifemierly 
streaked  WI&  muBcles  and  hoUowedbfthfe  working  of  fgemaB, 
were  broad,  foil,  imd  eveibangmg.like^tibose  of  Otho  in  the 
Soman  medds  of  iSie  empire.  An  exeeaB  xi  %Sb  mingting 
widi  the  blood,  ^sve  «  yeQewlint  to  the  idsin,  idiiioii  st  a 
distance  loolsed  'Ske  a  'vamish  «f  pele  gold  mi  ^m  oaontoiiflBflB. 
His  lips  Btin  preserved  ^eir  Gfednm  ^mSne  and  steady  gn^ 
passing  eaiBy  from  a  sm^e'tosfiieiiaoQ.  flOiBvoiid  boaj^Sm 
formed  an  appropriate  base  rfer  iof  feafeofea.  fiii  mHmmm 
but  a  lin^»  ihin  and  tcaneparent.  Tkm  paleness  of  Mb  dheefaigBai 
greater  briSianey  to  the  bine  cf  hk  eyea.  'Hm  leok  wni  nfiiarii 
ing,  unsteafy  as  a  wavering  flamo  an  emblem^yf  infuietada 
His  foreliead  seemed  to  bave  widened,  from  ihe  HnairfwifflB  d 
his  thin  blac^L  hair,  ivhsoh  was  fallBig  from  Hhe  taciatrnt  d 
continual  fiiou^it  It  mi^t  be  said  that  his  lieaA,  aiataiBflf 
smaill,  "had  increased  in  eize  to  ^ve  ample  lusoipe  betsvaen  bk 
temples  hr  Hhe  madnnery  and  combinatioiiB  «€  a  mand,  amoy 
thought  of  which  was  an  emprn*  The  anp  -cf  iAm  waaU 
seemed  to  Intve  been  enomsted  eEa  the  orb  df  Ihat  xefleetifB 
head.  Bntitwasbe^nmngtoyield;  andheinolkifidatiQfisaR 
on  Ins  breast,  while  crossing  1^  arms  liba  Eredeiick  IL-^ 
an  attitude  and  gesture  winch  he  appeared  to  adSfeot.  OmBblt 
any  longer  to  seduce  his  courtiers  and  his  fialdien  byAB 
charm  of  yorrth,  it  was  evident  he  wished  to  fascnoate  Iheon  kf 
the  rough,  pensive,  and  ^Esdainful  dhasracter  of  hmueiC— <of  Is^ 
model  in  his  latter  days.  He  movlded  liiroself,  as  it  wan, 
into  the  Btatoe  of  reflection,  befom  his  tsoops,  who  cfp^a  faim 
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iheiMsDame  f3i  Father  I9unt§htfttl^  IHe  assumed  Hue  jMK<3f 
desAoff.  'Sometbmg  Tough,  ruide,  mncL  wamffi  in  htsmovamentB 
isreakd  bis  Boiiliiiefn  jmd  inBukr  oiigin.  TIsb  man  of  the 
llfiditeiiBnean  hsofee  out  oonstantiyihrdugh  the  Stenehaiaa. 
Hisjataze,too9»at.«iid  too  poworfdl  far  ^  pnt  he  had  te 
pkyi  overflowed  on  all  occasions.  He  bore  no  resemblance  to 
any  of  the  men  around  him.  8i^>erior  and  altogether  different, 
he  was  an  ofGspring  of  the  sun,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  battle 
£ddr-Hnit  cif  his  ^eii»nt  &fm  in  his  01m  psiaoe,  and  a 
stno^er  even  in  his  own  empiie.  Sodh  was  at  tins  p^od 
thepo^,  Hie  bii8t,^andthefi3EtaniflQ  pivfakgwymy  df  Napoleon. 

Tl. 

Two  jmsBB  -previously,  hiB  vdtum  to  Paris,  formedy  «o  trl- 
onq^iiBiit,  WIS  sodden,  ^^m^,  and  moetomal.  Me  arriTed 
withoatattendBtxtB,  as  If  he  wiidied  to  surprise  or  outstrip  a  lero- 
Intaon.  flehadttoseizteiBdlheeapiitBl'VBnquifiliedhatnotbM 
down,  on  ^ena^  <of  November  9th,  1613.  Mis  aimies  had 
vsBishBd,  -Jvdifle  thsBD  cif  HbB  ^dlies  were  <m  the  Bhme.  The 
kttar  seemed  to  Btqi,  imdacided,  and  as  if  adttmi^ed  at  their 
mc^taam^  iwtfiiout  kaarnxBg  ^vdielher  tiiey  dared  Tenture  to  cross 
theirinac  fheann.  wasiresily  no  longer  guarded  esoept  by  the 
fibadow  «f  liar  hutied  legions,  l^tthe  Hfaifle,  1^  her  forti&ed 
piiflss,  flnd'byTliia  woontabB  of  ^le  Vos^^  ®at  the  p<9io8 
of  iSm  mnqpxB  -wn  so  te^lacsiale,  and  ttie  nlesee  of  -pcft^ 
a^<m  BO  st]»%^eiilaroed,  -tiist  the  mass  of  the  popuktioa 
iiH8iiito0aiii0r:igiioiBiiti3f  :dietrutii,  eren  of  tbe-ordhiary  tots; 
aodfte  oaerwheknitigarnBh  of  ail  Enzope  i:^naB'was'anio- 
msdlad  in  Ife  inthnooy  of  private  iiiteiRsoazse,  ^oseept  In  an 
onder  tme,  by  'vagiiB  and  broiEen  expvessionB.  Spies  and 
in&imezB  had  i»Bome  admowledged  ministenr  of  despotism. 
Eren^tibe  fsatoveB  aouiued  fearfcd  of  betiuyiug  the  aecrets  of 
&eihnfft  To  amunzmse  a  defeat  of  ^e  Bmpexor  wo«M  have 
been  hi|g^  tzesBon  flgniiMrt  his  fortune,  l^eie  was  a  lurking 
ncolleotios  of  fhe  ierribie  '98  in  the  goTemment  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  Imd,  and  gnywn  up,  and  been  intimate  with  1(he  wsu. 
a  Pcfe  la  J^iii^e* 
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of  that  period*  The  sommaiy  justice,  the  dungeons,  the  state 
prisons,  the  oourts-martial,  even  the  bloodshed  of  that  period* 
were  not  modes  of  governing  so  repugnant  to  his  ministers 
as  no  longer  to  be  apprehended.  This  ivas  evinced  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  in  the  capital  dty  of  the  province  of  Champagne,    ^ 

VII. 

Napoleon  devoted  the  following  day  to  his  wife,  to  his  son, 
to  his  family,  and  to  his  confidential  friends.  He  resolved  to 
forestal  public  complaints  by  audacity,  and  to  quell  the  rising 
opposition  by  additional  exactions  and  persecution  of  public 
opinion.  To  avoid  accusation  he  placed  himself  in  the  situation 
of  accuser.  On  the  11th  of  November  he  convoked  his  Ck)uncil 
of  State  at  the  Tuileries.  This  Coundl  was  composed  of  able 
professional  men,  well  acquainted  with  business,  rigid  to  subor- 
dinates, and  pliant  to  their  master.  The  nuyority  were  men 
of  talent  and  intelligence,  whose  characters  were  not  inured  to 
resistance.  Several  were  men  of  the  Convention;  some  of  the 
Beign  of  Terror,  and  a  few  of  them  regicides.  But  thesQ  were 
too  decidedly  sold  to  the  Empire,  and  they  had  too  often  re- 
pudiated liberty  ever  to  fall  back  on  revolution.  Napoleon  held 
them  by  their  apostacy;  he  showed  them  to  the  people  as  ensigns 
of  democracy  and  pledges  of  revolution ;  but  he  himself  looked 
on- them  wi^out  fear,  as  instruments  of  domination  incapable 
thenceforward  of  any  other  task  than  of  rendering  servitude 
popular.  How  great  soever  was  their  habit  of  smiling  on  their 
master,  and  felicitating  every  conjimcture  with  a  common-nlaco 
affectation  of  joy,  the  ministers  and  councillors  of  State  had  not, 
on  the  present  occasion,  time  to  compose  their  features.  Their 
looks  and  their  silence  betrayed  their  embarrassm^t*'  They 
did  not  yet  know  if  Napoleon  wished  for  condolence  or  en- 
couragement  lliey  were  begmning  also  mentally  to  accuse  that 
ill  fortune  which  by  its  adverse  obstinacy  seriously  compromised 
their  own  positions,  l^ey  were  melancholy  and  undecided. 
Napoleon  had  learned  their  sentiments  from  his  minister  of 
police,  and  had  resolved  to  astonish  them  by  the  amplitude  of 
bis  confessions,  and  to  overstep  their  fears  by  the  eacaggeration 
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of  his  disasters.  Europe  in  arms,  treading  on  his  footsteps, 
did  not  indeed  allow  of  any  further  dissimulation.  He  afifected 
to  repose  in  them  unlimited  confidence,  and  to  complain  against 
men  and  destiny.  He  exerted  himself  to  {inspire  Tvith  terror 
the  souls  of  his  courtiers  who  were  linked  to  his  &te,  that  this 
Teiy  terror  should  instil  a  desperate*  courage  into  the  counsels 
he  required  of  them. 

VIIL 

Napoleon  Began  by  addressing,  in  rude  terms,  severe  and 
unexpected  reproaches  against  some  of  his  inferior  ministers, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  untoward  events,  and  in  order  that  the  thunder 
which  fell  upon  them  should  re-assure  and  inspirit  the  others.  * 
He  required  the  impost  to  be  doubled ;  but  being  irritated  by 
aslight  murmur;—** Taxation,*' he  boldly  continued,  *'hasno 
limits.  It  must  progress  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  the 
comitry.  Its  proper  scale  is  the  necessity  of  the  goyemment. 
The  law  which  says  otherwise  is  a  wicked  law.*'  The  Council 
was  silent,  and  acceded. 

He  proposed  levying  a  new  Conscription  of  800,000  men, 
already  exempt  from  service,  and  returned  to  their. families 
four  years  before.  ^  A  gloomy  silence  revealed  the  astonishment 
of  the  Council  at  this  new  decimation  of  the  youth  of  France* 
One  alone,  more  servile  than  his  colleagues,  acceded  to  the 
proposition,  on  the  plea  of  salvation  to  the  Empire.  Napoleon, 
to  whom,  everything  short  of  enthusiasm  appeared  to  be  resist- 
ance, changed  colour,  and  contracted  his  brows.  He  wished  to 
be  not  merely  obeyed  but  applauded*  Another  approver  was 
at  length  found,  who  ventured  so  fisur  as  to  reproach  the  Em* 
peror  for  talking  of  invaded  frontiers,  as  if  even  the  admission 
of  a  reVerse  was  an  outrage  on  the  inviolability  of  his  star.  The 
certainty  of  invasion  appeared  to  him  more  degrading  to  ac- 
Imowledge  than  toitubmit  to.  France  even  conquered  should 
still  believe  that  its  master  was  invincible. 

Napoleon,  prepared  for  the  obsequiousness  of  his  courtiers, 
affected  to  repel  this  servility  with  disdain.  "Why  should  wo 
^deavour,**  he  exclaimed,  *'to  conceal  the  truth?    All  must 
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be  told.  Has  not  Wellingtmi  invuded  the»)ttth?  Oonotthe 
BiMnans  menace  the  north  ?  the  Anstriene  and  the  Germans 
my  pfoidnceB  on  the  east?"  Then  mtb  an  aeaegtiPHemWing 
tlwt  of  the  ManmOake  of  1792,  flie«nfluisiaea  ef  which  he 
¥niild^^lad]7ft?nken,heoont]»aed: — ''WdlingtanieinEnBiee! 
Oh  y^bat  shame  1  and  the  oGontiyhas  not  risen  to  eii^el  him!** 
As  if  he  had  left  anything  in  France  to  rise  hnt  the  «dl  itseE 
"All  my  allies  have  abandoned  me,"  he  continued  in  )>roken 
accents,  and  casting  his  eyes  leproachfully  towards  heayen. 
"  The  Germans  have  betrayed  me !  they  even  wished  to  cut  off 
mjretseat  There&ia  have  they  been  maasataRed.! — lHot  no 
peae6>  till  I  have  burnt  their  oaj^taL  A  tnnmvixate  is&rmed 
in  the  north — the  same  that  dismembered  Poknd — (a^  if  he 
himself  had  not  seoored  the  fragments  of  that  dismemhened 
Poland,andQf  Venice  subdued  by  Austria!)  No  trace  till^this 
triumvirate  is  brdcen  up !  I  want  300,000  men*  I  shall  form 
a  camp  of  100,000  men  at  Bordeaux,  one  at  Lyons,  and  one  at 
Metz.  I  shall  thus  have  a  million  of  men  1  but  I  must  have 
men  full  grown,  and  jiot  children  who  encumber  my  hospitals, 
and  die  on  my  route." 

"  Yes,  fiire^"  said  a  cooncillor;  **  ancient  Prance  must 
remain  intact*'  Napoleon  was  indignant  at  being  so  litlle  un- 
deistood,  and  at  seeing  the  humilitjr  <i  his  Council  limit  itself 
to  this  small  portion  of  the  Empire,  *'  And'Hollandi**  heex- 
claimed,  striking  ^with  US'Clenched  fist  the  arm  of  the  diair — 
*'U1  mast  give  up  Holland,  I  <would  lather  gke  it  hack  to 
the  sea.  ^ounoillors  of  State,  we  require  a  .new  impulse ! 
BvBiy  one  must  march !  You  are  fiftthem  of  fanuliee ;  foa 
are  the  chiefs  of  the  nation;  'tis  you  that  must  fsai,  it  in 
motion"——" 

No  enthusiasm*  however,  evinced  itself  in  their  nmaaer. 
Napoleon  looked  at  them,  and  continued,  as  if  he  had  heard 
the  word  which  beset  his  imaginatiim,  though  as  jet  nnpro- 
nounced.  <*  You  speak  of  peace,  I  tlunk^  I  only  hear  this 
word  peace!  when  every  one  should  ory  out  for  war !" 

His  Coundl  decreed,  without  remark,  the  d00,Q00  men. 
Napoleon  dismissed  them  with  the  watdiword'*  Enthusiasm," 
but  despondency  was  its  only  answer.    He  occupied  himself. 
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^vxthlutBQilfeiBEkih  fiislhritj;  in  eddoeti&g  around  tlie^reak 
dtfllnfaMiB  of  mpsiiducli  he  ibad  left  upon  the  Bhiiie,  in  Bel- 
gium and  in  flkdland,  iSouB  T&aaam  oi  velezan  troops  wfaidh  be 
bad  at  huad,  dntoflhmmitB  of  has  ^giiard,  and  l3ie  new  levies  in 
ggeamm  in  the  latininTi  But,  ^tib  iifae  tBJDep&on  of  his  old 
iMmdB,  vedoosd  to  about  80^000  men,  his  mi^bes  iretB  tendered 
fcuidoM  flsjithe^eduiiistbn  and  iiie  Apaii^iif  the  empiie.  fie 
iaaaedAoidars  to  no  eflbot-;  he^cailed  far  cinmeiioal  oaatbgents. 
fie  fiomiled  ias  snen  im  ha  plans  and  his  tenoampments,  jet 
behadinlliingbotdi^iaB  in  Jwiddedoniaias.  Bas  o^^ 
thus  iMBiqBedpBBdiioadnolifaEBig  for  the  daj.  fie  dispkiTod  as 
much  actndlsf  in  his  connctlB,  in  hv  'Capstsdit  and  in  b^  palaoey 
as  at  the  period  when  he  kept  the  whole  world  in  motion  from 
his  cabinet;  but  he  now  only  gare  motion  to  himself.  Military 
France  had  expired  on  the  battle  fields  of  Germany,  of  Spain,, 
aod  t£  Saa^  aathiag  bat  ite  j^inflasl  Temained.  He  con- 
tbmd  M  apaak  af  legiflM  ^dach  ste  inager  ^sisted.  ffia 
paSaoevsoa  hecomaft  ^daoeiofidBasma.  Be  mas  :tfaera  •alona 
with  lihe-apaetife  ef  hm  ^d  lavnanal  <pomr.  jod  ins  muKm- 
lufiiaMfT  fldU.    Mb  aaarohad,  bat  sDlfaiiigfolkrwDd  .him. 

IX. 

iaUstROsmmneations  te  his  Semte,  Nifdeon  nas  iaYfy 
as  iimwaOiiHiB  aa  ia  Ae  dsys  of  his  TiotorieB>  doEtaa  be&iB- 
band  «f  dM«er«di^4if  thase  aiea,  arom  ant  iMjr  9e^ution;aiid 
*giDBm  aid  in  adalation,  he  merdj  intimaliMl  his  w]Skes,'wkieh 
they  ihaatinnnd  tB 4M>nnrert  into  a^Mtoiai  OimtukunL  Ha aiah 
adheddiaiLdqgislalsve  Assembly  at  Paste  for  <d»  iMi  Dacem- 
ber;  tet  ha  feazad  that  tiiese  silent  refsresentaiairesiiif  fteBe- 
pBilaiifflUte,  imbued  irilh  tthe  genesal  duafieotion,  jsi^ihL  ssiBa 
an  impoftaoate  aaioe  throagh  i^  medium  of  their  Braaident 
Hetenarsr^faatiibey  wght'dmweairaaaof  independenoeiac 
fhek  epssident,  and  he  there&widfifKiiyed  them  of  tiiieir  n^ 
to  choose  one;  M.  Mole  was  ^die  Mknstar  of  JtnslDBa^Ha 
yaong  laan  of  iHastriaos  name,  praoodoos  talent,  and  iwith 
opiaiLons  adapted  to  the  time.  Pushing  his  zeal  lor  manaThhf 
asBBi  tB  the  extaeme^if  daq^otiBm,  Tentunng  mach  to 
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aQd  everything  to  senre,  he  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  jus 
tifjriBg,  before  the  public,  this  caprice  of  his  master.  He  spoke 
of  the  aspect  of  the  Emperor,  who  might  be  astonished  a^  the 
presence  of  an  unknown  President  He  alleged  the  danger  of 
a  new  man  being  ignorant  of  or  infringing  the  consecrated 
etiquette  of  the  pdace.  The  Empire,  in  its  decline,  attached 
itself,  like  the  Byzantine  empire,  to  the  lowest  puerilities  of 
the  thiDne;  nor  was  it  certain  whether  despotism  or  the 
nation  debased  itself  the  most  in  similar  efi&onteiy.  They 
played  off  institutions  of  ten  years'  standing  with  the  ridicolouB 
pride  of  monarchies  grown  old,  and  fedlen  into  second  child- 
hood.   Human  dignity  laughed  at  its  own  degradation. 


The  Legislatiye  Assembly  commenced  its  session,  but  the 
nation  expected  little  from  this  shadow  of  a  representation. 
The  Constitution  condemned  it  to  be  mute.  To  give  silent 
votes  on  projects  of  l|iw  presented  by  the  govemment,  and  to 
V  sanction  its  orders,  was  all  the  power  entrusted  to  this  Assdm- 
bly.  Napoleon  himself  had  taken  care  to  define  it  as  a  LegU- 
lative  Council,  not  a  national  representation.  It  would  be  a 
criminal  pretension,  he  said,  to  think  of  representing  the 
nation  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  The  nation,  however, 
looked  for  more  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  than  from  the 
Senate.  If  a  murmur  could  be  expected  to  escape  against 
such  a  system  of  constraint,  it  was  from  thence.  The  mem-* 
bers  at  least  brought  with  them  to  Paris  a  lively  impression  of 
the  pufbnngs  and  humiliation  of  the  countiy.  Napoleon  jdis» 
covered  and  watched  for  this  murmur.  Until  now  he  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  perpetual  felicitationsi ;  but  this  time 
he  demanded  more, — he  demanded  passive  obedience «  and 
supreme  devotion.  While  enforcmg  these,  he  might  also  pro- 
duce a  cry  of  anguish ;  but  he  had  arranged  eve^rthing  with 
his  creatures  to  stifle  the  cry. 

He  nominated  as  President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  an 
eminent  lawyer,  Regnier,  Duke  of  Massa,  who  had  been 
moulded  to  his  hand  by  &vours  and  dignities*    He  appealed 
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^th  all  military  pomp  8(t  Ae  opening  of  the  session.  He  read 
a  speech,  the  vforis  of  which  were  calculated  to  be  understood 
in  a  doable  sense ;  by  the  people  as  pledges  of  peace,  and  by 
the  constitated  bodies  as  a  summons  to  an  energetical  concur- 
rence in  the  war.  At  the  conclusion  he  affected  an  abjuration 
of  ambition  and  a  spirit  of  paternal  feeling,  calculated  to 
inspire  hopes  of  his  forbearance  in  negociating.  The  wisdom 
of  mature  manhood,  and  the  lassitude  of  the  war-worn  soldier, 
might  be  recognised  in  his  accents :  they  even  displayed  a 
degree  of  melancholy  which  recalled  that  of  his  youth,  and 
softened  the  asperity  of  adverse  opinions. 

'*  I  had  conceived,"  said  he,  '*  and  executed  great  designs 
for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  world!"  Here  he 
paused,  as  if  to  give  time  for  thought,  to  meditate  in  silence  on 
his  reverses,  and  to  measure  the  greatness  of  his  fall.  He 
then  continued  with  a  grave  tone : — '*  A  monarch  and  a  &ther, 
I  feel  how  much  peace  can  add  to  the  stability  of  the  throne 
and  the  security  of  families.  Negociations  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  allied  powers.  I  have  acceded  to  the  preli- 
minary bases  they  presented.  I  therefore  entertained  hopes  that 
before  the  opening  of  this  session  the.  Congress  of  Manheim 
TTould  have  assembled.  But  new  delays,  which  canndt  be  at- 
tributed to  France,  have  deferred  the  moment  so  strongly 
required  by  the  voice  of  the  world.  My  ministers  will  acquaint 
you  with  my  wishes  on  this  subject.  The  documents  connected 
with  the  negociations  will  be  laid  before  you.' 

He  departed;  but  his  words  had  been  received  with  pro- 
found incredulity,  concealed  under  a  feigned  confidence.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  negociations  were  nothing  but  a  cur- 
tain, behind  which  he  and  Europe  veiled  their  preparations 
for  a  final  war.  Once  in  revolt  against  him,  Europe  could 
not  again  sit  down  obedient  to  Us  hand.  Once  stript  in  the 
eyes  of  France  of  the  spell  of  his  conquests,  she  would  no 
longer  submit  to  his  government.  Crowned  by  victory,  defeat 
deprived  him  of  th^  sovereignty.  This  he  knew ;  and  he  only 
presented  France  with  the  hope  of  peace  to  furnish  himself 
mth  the  means  of  war.  He  could  only  rec6nquer  his  throne 
on  new  fields  of  battle;  and  once  a  victor  he  could  not  stop  m 
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faiacasser.  Evaiy  pttasa^msafbxfiutiirataaMUw^Ao  kad 
posBeaaed  tha  Qonti&fiiit.  Itwaa  notpaao^^-^  was»aflcoiid 
ttiiiTexsal  power  thafe  he  meditated.  Two  os  thseft  fbEtanaite 
battlea  would  ffiifficeta  give  it  bun*  Coidd  not  &Btaiia  again 
da  what  aha  hadakeady  done? 

The  negociatkms  wesa  not  8enoas».eiihex  at  the  TuSoaaa,  or 
at  the  general  qoarteia  of  the  Alliea*.  On  both  odea  they 
]nadedu$e8r--thaikllieBr<>^Euzapa;  and  Nagolean,  at  Exance. 

XL 

At  the  moment  when>the  aiamasof  the  allied  poweiB  had 
r^aobed  the  Ehine,  without  daong  aa  yet  tar  emaa  it,  FriBce 
Mftttamieht  tha  aUrpoweifol  nuniaHBK  e£  Anatiis^  recM^lectad 
that  )b»  Empieaa  Maoe-Louise  wea  the  daiighten  oi  his 
Emperor.  Tha  Bhina  once  esoseed*.  the  dethiomnnant  of 
Kapale(Hi  wmild  beone  of  the  conseq^encea  of  victoiy;  But 
in  dethroning  Napokon^  the  throne  of  Mane-Iiouisa  m^ght 
also  crumble  with  it  This  waa  doDgezoos  to  the  policy  of 
Austxia»  wbicb  would  thna  loae  the  obee  allianpa  o£  Ezanee, 
tha  benefit}  of  a  Eegenoy,  and  the  patrona^  of  an  in&nt 
Emperoc  of  the  French.  It  wo^  still  fbrther  be  a  fiunily 
disgraoe,  and  alaaemtion  of  the  heart  to  the  Emperor  Eraneia. 
Prince  Mettemieh  (jbug^accustDmed  to  tha  court  of  Napoleon, 
where  by  tmBQa-  he  had'  been  ahghted  and  caressed  by  the 
princesses  of  the  impenal  blood),,  did  not  participate  ia  the 
antipathies  of  the  old  dynasties  against  tfai&  court  of  military 
iq^starta.  He  dceaded,  moreoyer^  the  despair  of  a  man  of 
genius^  placed,  by  axefasal. to  accommodate  existiug  difFerenees, 
between  the  throne  and  death.  Finally,  he  was  a  diplomatiBt, 
and  he  liked  to  h»ra  tha  di^osal  of  deatiny.  He  accordingLy 
made  an  overture  to  M.  de  Saint  Aigisui,  one  of  thebeet  ac- 
credited ministera  of  Napoleon  in  Germany*  Stopped,  at 
Weimasr.  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  waa  brought  to  ibe  Austrian 
quarter-general,  whence  he  was  invited  by  M..  de  Mettemieh 
to  Fiankfort  There  he  dictated  a  note  to  him*  intimating  to 
Napoleon  oai  what  terma  Europe  would  again  trseatwith  him. 
The  miniattfa  of  the  other  powers  pve  ia  tiieic  odheaion  to 
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the  principles  of  this  negociation.  M.  de  Mettemich  waa 
sincere,  because  he  was  interested:  the  others  foiled  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  sach  a  peace.  But  they  were  too 
enlightflpetteitiiflr  to  Ikope  ok  to  &ar  it  The  sool  of  Napoleoi^, 
Aoi^  oosK^oeredt  could  not  oontain  itself  within,  the  limits 
whidi  it  was  pustended  to  lay  do\ni.£»  bkn. 

Tha»  limits  wava  those  of  andfliBtEtance.  Mapoldoawss 
csUsd.  vsfKm  to  sanounee  all  aovemgntgr  in  G^rmaoj  beyond 
tte  Blmiie^  in.  %sin,  in  Laly^  and  in  Holland.  On  this  basis 
he  would  be  treated  with;  but  military  operatbns  would  not 
he  sB^ended  dmcii^  tHe  negooiations* 

It  wafi^to'  ^b»  noto  that  Napdeon  had  ssfored,  in  nam^ 
ing  Mkitheim  as  the  placHS  of  meeting  d  the  CongresB. 
This'  assent  to  a  genetal  assemU^  ci  the  Earqpean  powers 
upon.  tli0  soil  <tf  amoeni  fteiee, — too  nanow  a  limit  eren  &r 
the  Bmplrg  sofficieaatly  intimated  tiiat  tins  Congress  was  a 
mexB  inusio&»  wi&  whiidi  Niqwleon  wished  to  amuse  his  sub- 
jectEF;  iir  seaicely  SIX  monAshad  elapsed  since  he  faadrefosed 
t^  Dresden  (me  haH<rf  the  eontinent.  To  keep  up  the  deoep- 
iion,  howerw,  he  a&erad  a  few  days  after  to  the  bases  laid 
down  in  the  noto  ci  i3as  allied  powos*  The  letterrand  the 
answeiv  ennsed  one  ano&er  so  slowly  as  to  indicato  on  both 
Btde»;8a  apprehension  of  being  toe  ^tixsdy  united.  The  Con-- 
gresB  of  Manheim  never  toc^  place.  ISme  and  evontEi  had 
keptthiRroxiward  maith*  Itwas-  these  lettarsi  nmtually  ec& 
changed  to  fix  upon  a  centre  of  negoeiation^  wfaidi  Niqioleon 
caDed'^die  doeuments  eonneeted  witii  the  treaty.  Be  had  tiiem 
sent  to-  the  Saiat^and  the  Legislatit^  AssemUy  at  the  same 
tune;  These  two  bocBes  appointed  oommittees  to  iseportt^on 
'  the  dbeomentSy  and  to  expreas  ^e  opinsons  of  the  S^mtors  and 
the  I^oiputEus  en  1h&  state  of  afiSurSk  The  ministsrs^  tiie 
touniaSkftBf  and  Ifie*  eourtiera  exerted  tfaemsriwBs  to  proenre 
Toteslbr  men  to  be  dqiended  upon;— ^lat  i»  to  say,  ftaer  those 
whose  minds  wex^  enexvatod,  and-  whose  eesMPiencea  were 
conmpt 
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XIII. 

The  Senate  appointed  without  deliberation  those  of  its 
members  whose  diplomatic  antecedents  and  eminent  merit 
seemed  to  designate  them  as  best  calculated  for  this  study  of 
European  politics.  These  were  Monsieur  de, Talleyrand,  a 
man  with  two  faces,  one  of  which  never  betrayed  the  other, 
capable  of  conveying  a  secret  meaning  to  Europe  in  an  ambi- 
guous declaration  to  Napoleon.  He  began  to  foresee  the  fall, 
and  was  looking  out  for  new  ground  without  losing  his  footing 
on  the  old.  Monsieur  de  Fontane  an  elegant  but  mediocre 
poet, — an  ostentatious  orator,  skilful  in  dressing  up  the  rude 
wishes  of  his  master  in  courtly  phraseology, — Cicero  in  ordinary 
to*  the, new  Gssar,  but  Cicero  after  his  prostration  to  good 
fortune.  He  did  not  love  liberty,  which  he  confounded  with 
revolutionary  licence.  Persecuted  byit  in  1793  he  had  sought 
shelter  under  the  sabre  of  the  Emperor ;  and  from  this  asylum 
he  dared  do  eveiything  againeit  libeily.  He  had  made  a  dignity 
of  flatteiy ;  but  his  flatteiy  was  supple,  never  base.  In  other 
respects  he  was  of  an  upright  spirit,  and  of  a  literary  mind, 
—one  in  whose  breast  the  business  of  a  flatterer  had  extin- 
guished independence,  but  not  honesty.  General  Beumonville 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Eepublican  wars, — a  sort  of  Dumouriez 
without  his  treason.  Eeminiscences  of  liberty  were  mingled 
*m  his  mind  with  the  passive  obedience  of  military  discipline. 
Monsieur  de  Saint  Marsan  a  nobleman  of  Turin, — a  French^ 
man  by  service,  an  Italian  in  intellect,— one  of  those  men  whom 
Napoleon  had  nationalized  for  their  merit,  who  ^as  compro- 
mised in  his  fortunes,  and  who  had  no  countzy  to  receive  him 
after  the  Empire.  Barbe  Marbois  closed  the  list,— a  bold  and! 
independent  old  man,  formerly  transported  on  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor,  delivered  from  proscription  by  the  Consulate,  and  who 
adorned  the  Senate  by  the  probity  of  his  character  and  the 
fame  of  his  misfortunes.  One  might  expect  from  a  committee 
60  chosen  a  just  mixture  of  freedom  of  opinio^  and  deference 
of  will,  expressed  in  great  propriety  of  language.  The  Senate 
could  flatter  no  more ;  it  had  not  yet  dared  to  advise. 
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M.  Laine,  Deputy  of  Bourdeaoz. 


XIV. 

The  choice  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  mdicated  a  different 
spirit.  Opinion,  still  in^  subjection,  not  daring  to  express  itself 
in  words,  evinced  itself  at  least  by  the  ballot.  This  ballot  for 
the  first  time  struck  off  all  the  notoriously  servile  names.  The 
habitual  flatterers  trembled  with  indignation  at  being  excluded^ 
and  went  full  of  complaints  to  Cambaceres  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Bovigo,  the  minions  of  the  Emperor.  H.  Lain6,  Eaynouard, 
Gallois,  Mame  de  Biran  and  Flaugergues  were  chosen  by  an 
immense  minority,  t  These  names,  which  would  have  been  a 
pledge  of  wisdom  and  strength  in  the  eyes  of  a  temperate 
government,  appeared  Hke  a  menace  against  the  court  of  the 
Emperor.  They  were  independent,  and  therefore  the  cham- 
pions of  revolt. 

M.  Lain^  was  deputy  from  Bordeaux.  Worthy  by  his 
eloquence  of  the  forum,  made  illustrious  by  Vergniaud,  he  had 
the  same  greatness  of  soul  as  the  Girondist  orator ;  but  he  had 
neither  his  indolence  nor  his  weakness.  Bom  in  the  Landes^ 
leading  a  rural  life,  living  in  a  stoical  mediocrity,  in  the  midst 
of  his  fields,  and  far  from  the  baseness  of  courts,  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  great  events,  elevated  by  the  spectacle  of 
nature  to  the  adoration  of  the  type  divine,  deeply  read  in 
history,  steeped  in  the  precepts  o|  the  Stoics,  and  in  the  con- 
tempt of  Tacitus  for  the  vices  of  his  time, — M.  Laine  had  all 
his  pride  without  any  of  his  bitterness.  He  was  the  orator 
and  the  philosopher  of  antiquity,  transplanted,  with  the  mild 
spirit  of  the  Christian,  into  the  midst  of  modem  events.  His 
courage  was  never  the  boiling  of  angry  passions,  but  the  intre- 
pidity of  duty.  Nature  had  made  this  man,  and  kept  him  in 
reserve,  to  strike  the  first  blow  at  despotism.  He  did  not 
belong  to  the  party  of  the  Bourbons ;  he  was  a  Eepublican 
by  nature  and  inclination.  Beason  alone  called  him  at  a  later 
period  to  the  service  of  kings.  To  induce  him  to  condescend 
to  approach  the  court  it  was  essential  that  his  conscience  should 
convince  him  that  his  country  existed  in  the  throne.  This  was 
the  culminating  member  of  the  committee :  I  do  not  flatter 
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hisr  tomb, — I  venerate  it;  for  it  encloses  a  great  restige  of 
humanity. 

XV. 


made  aUoatekias  rofchor  late  ia  life  iby  the  ^sel^ffiRtad  tagfdij  c£ 
"l%e  TeiaplaBi."  Ho  mra  aa  anatesie  md  atndians  poet;  bsA 
aamoFluBt  mda.  His  ranaa  diqiajed'  4;ha  jajgUilf  of  Jua 
ckaractar :  liia  chanMstGr  luid  die  nauwtl,  die  sio^cii^,  and 
the  ^elevation  fif  ids  ttalent  .He  made  no  digriafirign  l)efa«eep 
geniiiB<and  virtue.  With  a  ragged  afffict,  bat  l]tile£>riiifid  to 
pleaae,incaf)ab&e<if  ^atteaj,  henaoiiahad  agau^ 
of  Napidieon  ^be  hidden  hut  bitter  hatred  which  arises  Jbom 
seqpecit  &r  &b  digoity  of  a  aatioa.  Deqpodam  atfMMird  to 
him  less  aa  afftreBaioa  than  aa  iaaolt  to  laanan  aatnra 
Esteemed  by  his  colleagues,  he  spoke  with  a  maaonliselibexlj, 
but  he  wrote  ^nth  a  .aosaga  rudanass  of  ai^refisioo. 

13ie  other  three  membera  of  the  vGomxaittea  a^ee  men  xif  a 
calm  and  philoaojphicai  ofpo6iliDn«  aa  became  aa  Dgpoaiiian 
without  a  Mbane,  aithout  oatocB,  aad  without  joBfaals.  . 

XVL 

m.  de  T^ontanes,  at  once  confidant  of  &e  lEmpeitur  ssA 
reporter  of  the  6enate,  satisfied  fhe  Ihrone  and  the  pobSc 
opinion,  by  one  of  those  {Erases  in  wMch  the  pufcSc  feizad  ihe 
word  peace,  and  the  "Emperor  found  ample  authority  fbrimar. 
*^  Peade,"  said  the  Senate,  **  is  what  France  and  hnmanity 
require.  If  the  enemy  persists  in  refusing  it,  then,  incLeed, 
we  shaiH  fight  lor  our  countxy  amidift  the  ixmAm  tS  tfuj[  &9ieis 
and  iSoB  taradles  of  our  children  1  ^*  When  "Budi  words  am  xmij 
ratified  by  a  defection  two  months  after  Ubey  wwe  trttoed, 
they  are  preservied  in  'die  history  of  nations,  not  bs  oadiB  but 
as  peijuries  of  doquence. 

The  Le^sktrre  Assembly  was  siower  in  its  froceeSnga. 
Dissatisfection  was  desirous  of  finding  vent-;  but  there  vna 
hazard  in  effecting  it.  It  bro&e  out  at  lengflb,  however,  in  s|iite 
of  the  menaces  of  Monsieur  de  Begmer,  Duke  deMassa,  and 
the  caresses  of  Cambaceres.    A  silent  member  xjf  ihe  Convcnr 
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tion  itxriag  iihe  Heigii  of  Terror,  Oambaoezes  bad  keit  ist  sd 
amlngaity,  ia^nmrable  to  tos  diaracter.  Ins  ^foto  mii^  tn&L  cf 
Louis  XVI.  After  Hhe  GaDwnti0a  he  liad  ^voted  ^aauKM  to 
Bonaparte  -mih  that  presentiment  of  inreaikiiesB  whiob  wtkB  for 
sappoit.  Bonaparte  esteemed  his  capacity,  and  feared  nothing 
from  his  cotorage.  I7o  one  %new  'better  'Oian  GambaceieB  how 
to  conform  hnnself  to  seocmd-class  duties ;  he  Ihns  remold  aH 
jealousy  from  first-rate  actors.  Napoleon  had  elevated  Imn  as 
high  as  ^e  possibly  could,  without  fearing  his  too  near,  approach. 
Subordination  of  character,  on  the  part  of  Camba^eres,  played 
the  game  of  flattery.  There  was  something  of  the  Alcibiades 
grown  old  in  this  prince  df  n  new  date.  He  was  Ardli-chan- 
cellor  of  the  Bmpare,  a  sort  of  civil-Ticeroy ,  ^om  Hhe  sov^deign 
left  at  Paris  daring  his  Sstant  campaigns,  to  r^resent  Irim  at 
the  head  cH  the  Council  of  State,  and  to  be  answevaHitte  to  him 
for  France,  dambaceres  affected  some  ridictdous  {leoiMaritieB 
by  imj  ot  pledges  to  the  Emperor  of  his  lacking  ambition.  A 
man,  ikas  making  himself  abutt  to  therailleTies  df  iiie  eoc^  and 
the  laughter  of  the  people,  mi^t  be  useful,  but  could  never  be 
dangerous.  Oambaceres  accepted,  and  even  seemed  to  look 
for  this  ridicule.  He  walked  eveiy  evening  in  the  "O&d  court 
costume,  accompanied  by  two  grotesque  chamberlains,  wUh  head 
bare,  periwigged  and  powdered,  like  our  grandfaihers  in  the 
galleiies  of  the  Palais  Boyal.  Women  of  the  town,  chOdren, 
and  strangers  fbllowed  this  group  wifli  their  gaze  mid  hootings. 
He  sought  for  the  celebrity  of  Apicius ;  he  exacted  etiquette, 
obeisances,  and  titles  from  the  oldest  aristocracies  around  him. 
He  was  the  superannuated  genius  of  ceremonial  in  «  menarchy 
of  upstarts.  He  was  an  essay  on  the  costumes  of  the  Empire. 
Bat  under  these  futiMes  of  the  courtier,  Oambaceres  eonoeialed 
an  honest  heart,^  a  humane  dispositiopi,  profound  science,  and  a 
firm  spirit  of  government.  He  was  lauded  at,  %at  iie  was  . 
esteemed.    Such  was  the  Arch-chanceUor 

XVII. 

He  £d  not  attempt,  in  the  secret  discussions  of  the  Legish 
lative  Assembly,  to  deny  the  apathy  of  the  nation,  but  to  deaden 
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the  eiqiression  of  it  in  the  Address.  The  spectre  of  the  revolu- 
tion had  driven  him  hack  even  to  degradation,  and  to  adoration 
of  despotism.  He  dreaded  every  thing  that  here  a  resemblance 
to  sincerity,  for  fear  of  giving  birth  to  liberty.  He  coigured 
thiB'  deputies  to  think  in  silence.  He  admitted  the  general 
desire  for  peace,  but  he  contested  with  the  committee  the  right 
of  raising  their  voices,  even  to  give  expression  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  people. 

•  XVIII. 

The  attitude  of  M.  Lam£,  which  was  modest  and  reflective, 
resembled  his  character.  His  quiet  and  restrained  gesture,  as 
he  placed  his  hands  on  his  breast,  seemed  to  attest  the  honest 
convictions  of  his  mind.  His  head,  which  was  slightly  bowed, 
had  nothing  of  the  defiance  of  the  tribune.  His  voice  pos- 
sessed the  gravity  and  the  nervous  sensibility  of  his  thoughts. 
He  was  indignant  at  the  submission  required  of  the,represen- 
tatives  of  a  people  by  order  of  its  master.  "  No,"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  sorrowful  accents ;  "  no,  the  legislative  body,  so 
long  depressed,  must  be  elevated ;  the  cry  of  the  people  for 
peace  must  be  heard ;  their  groaning  under  oppression  must 
at  length  break  forth!"  With  the  exception  of  about  fifty 
deputies,  riveted  to  despotism  by  its  dignities,  or  trembling 
with  cowardice  under  the  anger  of  the  Emperor,  all  hearts 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  M.  Laine.  He  was  commissioned 
to  draw  up  the  Report,  which  was  adopted.  It  was,  in  guarded 
language,  a  revival  of  the  constitution, — ^a  timid  insurrectioil 
of  hearts  against  the  excess  of  servitude, — the  right  of  com- 
plaint, the  last  right  of  a  nation,  claimed,  at  least,  by  its 
reptes6ntatives,-*a  faint  recollection  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Jeu  de  Paume  at  Versailles,  but  under  the  sceptre  of  an  armed 
master  and  in  a  palace  surrounded  by  Pretorian  Guards. 

il.  Laine  ventured  to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  Legislative 
Body, — "  Amidst  the  disasters  of  war,  a  ray  of  hope  is  felt  on 
hearmg  kings  and  nations  alike  manifest  a  desire  for  peace. 
The  declarations  of  the  great  powers  agree  in  fact,  gentlemen, 
with  the  universal  wish  of  Europe  for  peace ;  and  also  with 
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the  Yiiah  so  generally  expressed  to  us  by  our  respectiye  con- 
stitQencies,  of>  which  the  legislatiTe  body  is  the  nattiral  organ. 

"  What  then  can  retard  the  blessings  of  this  peace  ?  We 
hare,  as  the  first  guarantee  of  the  Emperor^s  pacific  designs, 
adTersity — ^that  unerring  counsellor  of  kings.  The  means  pro- 
posed to  us  for  repulsing  the  enemy  and  obtaming  peace  will 
be  effectual,  if  the  French  people  are  convinced  that  their 
blood  will  be  no  longer  shed,  except  to  defend  thisir  country, 
and  its  guardian  laws. 

"  But  the  words  •  Peace  and  Country'  would  resound  in  vain, 
if  we  had  no  guarantee  for  those  institutions  which  create  the 
one  and  maintain  the  other. 

'*  Your  committee  think  it  indispensable,  that  while  the 
government  is  proposing  the  promptest  measures  for  the 
safety  of  the  state,  the  Emperor  should  be  supplicated  to 
maintain  the  full  and  unquestionable  execution  of  the  laws 
which  guarantee  to  the  people  of  France  the  rights  of  liberty, 
of  safety,  of  property ;  and  to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of 
its  political  rights  and  privileges.  This  guarantee  appears  to 
your  committee  to^be  the  most  effectual  means  of  inspiring  the 
French  people  with  the  necessary  energy  for  their  own  defence. 

*'  We  are  anxious  to  connect  the  throne  with  the  nation,  so 
as  to  ensure  their  united  efforts  against  anarchy,  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  enenues  of  the  country. 

"  If  the  first  wish  of  the  Emperor  on  this  pressing  occa- 
sion  has  been  to  call  around  the  throne  the  Deputies  of  the 
nation,  does  it  not  also  become  our  paramount  duty  to  acquaint 
the  monarch  with  the  truth,  mi  the  universal  wish  of  the 
people  for  peace?" 

This  expression  of  DeptUiea  of  the  nation  was  a  revolution 
in  itself.  The  18th  Brumaire  re-appeared»  and  avenged  itself 
in  a  single  phrase. 

XIX. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Napoleon  had  encountered  a 
single  soul  in  revolt  against  his  sovereign  will,  since  the  day 
he  had  beaten  down  dl  beneath  his  sceptre.  It  would  have 
been  better,  doubtless,  that  this  reproach,  embodied  in  a 
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national  cry,  should  faaya  baen.  nttesed  during  tho  days  of  his 
oppression,  rather  than  at  tha  mommit  when  Iv>  ^^a^  ¥aiegb3g 
towards  his  £sdl,  and  when  France  itself  £all  widi  hioL  But 
M.  Laane  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  coortier'like  ^nlatJop. 
His  soul  had  been  long  indignant  at  the  civil  degradatifln  of 
his  country.  He  had  the  ngbt  of  ezprasaing  his  tumjamanf^ 
at  all  times;  andhe  did  so  aa  a  frea  roan,  and  not  aa  » tribune 
of  the  people.  Moreover,,  nations*  that  have  azperieneed  but 
little  generosity  are  not  disposed  to  be  genaBous  tbemaalTies, 
when  tbey  assert  their  rights  against  tko  dsatiniag  power  of 
tbeix  oppressors..  They  avail  thamadves  o£  the  weaknofl*  of 
their  tyrants  to  exercise  their  own  tynnsy.  f  oflohlj  Ihiflh  is 
not  magnanimity,  but  it  is  destiny. 

Napoleon,  felt  that  ho  was  no  longer  Napoleon,  if  the 
indapendant  voice  <^  this  orator  of  the  legislative  body 
was  not  instantly  stifled  by  the  thunder  of  his  own.  He 
i^tered  a  cry  of  fury  either  real  or  a£feeted«  He  illed  his 
palace,  his  council,  his  coKversatiDn  with,  the  repetitioa  of  the 
insult  he  had  suffered.  He  exerted  himself  to  xsiso  the 
official  indignadon  of  his  court  and  of  the  nation  to  the  loTei 
of  his  own  resentment.  He  signified  to  his  ministers  and 
his  creatures  the  propriety  of  imitating  and  diffiwing  the 
ebullilions  of  his  anger.  Tha  publio  voiccf,  in  its  sycophancy, 
uttered  one  continuous  cry  against  the  insolence  of  M.  Lain6. 
The  minister  «of  police  was  Savary»  Duke  of  Bovigo,— «n  old 
companion  in  arms  of  the  Emperor,  whose,  ment  lay  in.  a 
blind  personal  devotion  to  the  interests  and  even  the  capirices 
of  his  master.  This  unlimited,  devotioa  to.  Napoleon  had  been 
evinced  by  services,  such  as  are  fatal  even  to  Mendship  itselfl 
The  name  of  the  Duke  ae  Eovigp  was  affixed  to  the  midnight 
trial  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien.  Condemned  like  an  assassin, 
this  young  prince  fall  in.  the  ditch  of  Vincennes  under:  the 
balls  of  a  nilitaiy  tnfaunal,  assembled  by  order  of  Nfl^leonu 
He  had  been  abducted  from  a  foreign  countiy  by  an  outrage 
on  the  law  of  nations.    His  imprisonment  laoembled  an  act 


off  ttmBkufr  mmk  Im  cbsOt  s  kexnom  erime.  Hisi  Uooil 
cried»  and  ^dll  tfuutiaug  to  of,  irora.  agn  to  «^,  ni^Riziii  bas 
myiwhiui .  A]!ftou||[&  Sataiflutd  doae  natUag  bat  oBsy  an 
order,  still  there  are  actvol  obedMneft.  vfaieli  are  CBtUefll;  JD8% 
er  «ijn%^  a.p«ticipBlaBa  in  criaoie.  Tbia  joatice  or  i&justice 
of  public  opimon  is  the  responsibility  loonned  1^  ikemsbmr 
murim  ef  tyrmn^;,  and  ^  aer?i<s& of  &  t^ratatwoM  be  but 
loo  agEeadda^  if  cvuy  act  became  joslnfiable  from  Hb  being 
executed  by  authorit^r.  Tfab^.  bowever,  is  not  the  case**  The 
iCTgwiflihitetgr  aaoBoAi  and  desnnda  loanii  tike:  hetti  ta  the 
memlMrs;  asul  BDtJMB|f  m  ftigottan^ ekber  in:  the  coaoBetkni 
of  tiur  crnie  or  is  it»  osecirtioiL.  Ev«tf  itaap  of  blood  tbat 
JaslMdli&opponfli  ool&er  mtHhm  ruaoet  or  ml  tJow  handler  «fen 
CO,  tiie  fimie; — ihe  mameal  eJEOoUaxaer  s^  acconnteftteas  nefl 
as  the  fixa&afldgreaieatL 

XXL 

SHrsrjmmmmed  tib&  mettfaexs  «i  the  coaauflBioa  to  his 
IkOA  So  insolent  ast  oxdler  fiRom^  the  minister  ol  fdice  to 
the  representafibeft  of  anatkoal  asacmihly,  bcaft  Bome  fesoiB- 
Uaocfr  ta  ft  KEttBaoa;  asid  on  zacemng  it  the  membeia;  at  the 
eoBiaiaBiaift  delaihoBatBd  n&^thttx  they  ahonhi  obey  it  or  nol 
Some  of  them,  apprehending  that  a  coup  d'etat  mas  coa- 
tmipkEted  a^^nnait  tiieir  persDos,  auggeatod  an  sidress  to  the 
DOtaoBv  to  eoBToke  am  inkoiediafte  meetong  of  tho  Le^skxtiae 
AasBaably,  aadb  to  place  tbemad^eer  imdair  the  asiegtiaBdi  ef  the 
thnadeaed  i^piaaenMiaB.  But  tins  ad«e  s^fpeaoed  too 
^dsBB^BDiSk  the  praised  reaoIatiDB»4(x>  devoid  at  tiis  ttaiad 
force  necessaxy  to  sustain  than*  M.  Lakie  and  Ins  oolfei^pas 
preferred  meeting  all  the  danger  of  the  crisis  in  their  owa. 
persons. 

They  accordingly  repaired  to  the  hotel  of  the  minister. 
fii»€oaiitoBaaee  bere  the  vofleotioniof  that  o£  Nofoleon;  and 
faiaiQiDe  was  a  psemeditatBd  eche  of  h»  maalMr'sv  He  hegui 
fayiBesBB08^«»ifto>te8ttiieeouzagedf  tikeBepiUtLefl.  *^Th^ 
dtaooBtentBd;" M  Bok  to*  M.  Laine^  ''tt^  your  none  as  a 
■gnat  fat  nmlU    Ify  polie»  ind  tins  aame  fl&zed  upmth 
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all  sorts  of  plots.   No  one  can  be  considered  guiltless  of  mischief 
irhich  may  arise  from  such  languid  as  yours." 

While  speaking  thus,  the'minion  of  ^e  Emperor  gradually 
deyated  his  voice  to  a  menacing  pitch. 

«<My  conscience,"  replied  M.  Laine,  <<  speaks  eren  more 
forcibly  than  you  do." 

These  words  seemed  to  damp  the  energy  of  the  jninister. 
He  lowered  his  tone,  and  assumed  a  soothing  accent*  after 
having  tried  in  vain  to  bully  and  overawe. 

**Yoa  are  honourable  men,"  said  Savary,  "and  I  should 
he  proud  of  having  you  for  my  personal  friends.  But  the 
Emperor  is  hesitating  between  resolutions  of  an  extreme 
tendency.  You  have  irritated  him.  You  have  parodied  the 
insurrection  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  cannot  allow 
you  to  deliberate  during  hia  absence ;  for  he  is  going  to  the 
army,  and  you  would  dethrone  him.  He  does  not  like  to  run 
this  danger. ,  '  They  wish  for  the  Bourbons,'  said  the  Emperor 
to  me ;  ^but  first  of  all  we  shall  have  more  battles  of  Ivry !' " 

Savary  then  turning  i^ain  towards  M.  Laine,  *'what  is 
the  object  you  have  in  view?"  he  asked  with  a  look  which 
aolicited  confidence  while  exacting  a  confession. 

"  I  am  desirous,"  replied  M.  Lain6, "  of  saving  my  country, 
or  at  least  of  breathing  gloriously  for  the  nation  the  last  ^igh 
of  liberty." 

«<We  are  desirous,'*  added  his  colleagues,  "that  the 
Emperor  should  extend  his  hand  to  raise  a  prostrate  nation." 

Even  this  humility,  in  the  answer  of  M.  Lame's  cbUeagues, 
representatives  of  the  Assembly,  did  not  appear  tx)  be  a  suffi« 
cient  retractation  of  their  audacity.    The  minister  prohibite 
their  meetmg,  or  even  seeing  one  another  again. 

xxn. 

The  Emperor  received  the  Senate.  M.  de  Fontanes,  in 
the  Address  drawn  up  by  him,  mingled  with  the  customary 
flattery  a  few  words  of  truth,  in  the  exact  proportion  which 
the  Emperor  might  have  ;the  magnanimily  to  tolerate. 
"^t  u8  rally,"  aaid  the  orator,  ^'round  the  diadem  on 
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Addren  of  the  AasemUy  rappressed. 

which  iSae  splendour  of  fifH^  victories  shines  through  a  passing 


He  spoke  also  of  peace ;  of  power  which  consolidates  itself 
infixing  its  limits;  of  the  art  of  conserving  the  happinesss  of 
anadon,  but  above  all  of  flying  to  arms. 

*' We  must  talk  no  longer,"  replied  Napoleon,  of  recovering 
the  conquests  that  we  have  made.  The  liberation  of  our  soil 
and  the  blessings  of  peace* — ^this  is  our  rallying  cry.  Our  pro- 
ma&B  are  invaded.    I  call  on  the  French  to  rescue  France.'* 

After  these  words  he  ordered  the  address  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  be  suppressed,  and  adjourned  that  body  to  a  future 
period.  Savary  had  given  expression  to  his  thoughts :  he  did 
not  wish  to  leave  a  deliberative  assembly  behind  him.  The 
eloquence  of  M.  Laine  alone  had  appeared  to  him  an  echo  of 
1789.  He  knew  that  giving  a  voice  to  a  nation  was  im- 
parting to  it  the  breath  of  liberty.  The  following  day  he 
gave  vent  to  the  full  tide  of  anger  which  had  been  accumulating 
in  his  breast  since  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

It  was  the  1st  of  January,  1814 — the  day  when  court 
ceremonial  brings  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  deliberative 
hodies  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  country,  mingled  with  the 
courtiers  of  the  palace.  The  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  summoned  the  evening  beforCr  approached  to  pass 
before  the  Emperor.  He  stopped  them  widi  a  motion  of  liis 
hand;  for  he  wished  that  his  resentment  at  their  temerity 
should  resound  through  France  and  throughout  all  Europe. 
He  affected  a  paroxysm  of  ill-restrained  anger.  The  studied 
irregularity  of  his  words,  his  abrupt  gestures,  and  thundering 
Toice  gave  to  this  speech  the  appearance  of  an  impromptu 
explosion,  rather  than  of  a  well  considered  harangue.  This, 
however,  it  \m ;  for  he  had  meditated  and  prepared  it  for  a 
whole  week.  It  was  the  address  of  the  tyrant  on  a  first 
assault,  who  was  desirous  of  crushing,  by  an  unexpected  on- 
dau^ty  the  independence  which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself. 

XXIIL 
<*Deputies.of  the  Legislative  Assembly!'*  he  exclaimed, 
^QQoentratmg  upon  them  the  tenors  of  his  threatening  bzow» 
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Napoieoa'a  npBMcbei» 


deal  of  evil." 

«*KflftMntbA  of  joaaEttr  worth.;  Biem»  bat  thanafr  are 


*  I  called  you  to  my  aid^  aod  yosjL  have  aaid  and 
tiiVjFtiiiBf'to  aaaiattlie  aaaiiy.    Inataad.  ofi  uaitia^  yaa have 
wamrt  daaisnakB.  afioongeit  us. 

*^¥our  fflnimittaA  hag  baem  led  amuj^  hj  mfii  d«¥Qt»d  to 
Etif^aat.  M«  Lainc^  jofr  z^^ac»  ia  a  lodEed.  nuu^  ffia 
lapQrthaaheen.  dsasni.  14^  mth.  &  dagiias  a£  mmning^  airifwitfa 
ffiiymtiftTia  vhidi.  JOB.  littlff  Bosfect.  Tvft  haittlefr  kat  ki 
lh»  faD¥MM»  o£  ChamgagBff  wwld  ha»a:  done  leaa  mgchiBL 

"Lkjauesaport  jQii.ha.va]iiia^fld  tha  xxioat  eotting^iivay 
«Llb  tbft  OMBt  hktu:  M^^nacitfa,  Xoa  teU  nmfhatadaraaity 
baa  pveDi  aa  aalutor]^  haBoa&,  How  caald  yoa  reproack  we 
fiv  BKf  QUf^brtnaea?  I  base  bosBe  them  with  honous^  fdc  I 
bavaiaeai«ed.£com.  iuitiica.afinD.aad  lofij apiiit;  aad  bad  I 
not  thiaj^e  o£  aool  I  naaai  shoohL  have,  raised  myaelf  tatbe 
l^ffiateat  tbrona*  on.  eartlu 

''Iiaa»  howevazy  ia  want  of  cflnsoktioPyaad.1  coEBaetadit 
fJBQm  jfm..  Yoo.  hsof%  tsiecL  1i(i  oovac  me  vilsh  mod';  hat  I  am 
oaa  of  those  mea  who  ma;  he  kittled,  though  not  <1ifl>inpftiir^ 

''  1b  it  1^  auah  rq^Koaohaa  joa  would  increase  thos^pifindour 
of  the  tlHsna?  But.  what  i&  the  thme  itself?  Eourpiacea  of 
woodgaraJshadwithapiacaQf  vei^etl  AIbd^end&u{)oabim 
wfa» oe^ugiefrit^  Tha- tbrone  is.  inhemnt  in.  the  natioDL  Ate 
yoa>  ignonmt  that  I  abcwa:  all  repcesant  that  nation?  Yoicattack 
itin.  attackiBg.  ma»  Eoos  times  have  I  heem  chosen  by  tbe 
aalaonl  Four  timeft  hava  I  had  tha  votes  o£  &ve  miiimr^a  gf 
astiaensl  Ibavaatitli^hutyaiLhavanonei  Yoaara  only  the 
PaputuBaoC  tha  depaxtmanto  of  the.  Empicew 

**  Is.thia  thamoB^Qt  to  meetmawithxennnstmDfieSr  vlien 
dyQOjOOQGoasackahaiiQecrQaai^ouifrontiersl  lathiaanxuaffiat 
t»  diacnaatha  liberty  and  safety  of  individuals^,  whan  p^l^timl 
liberty  and  national  independence  are  at  stake?  Your  ideo- 
logists demand  guarantees  af^analr  arbitrary  power,  at  a  moment 
wihaa  ffmoaa  oidy  aeka  them  i^pmst  tlia  oaemy  L 

^Am  yxa  not  aatisfiad  irith  tha  ConstitiitirmZ    Eoor 
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Bb  dnpatio'  cbsafltBr. 


I  shndftl  Iww  asked  fo  ^laotitaK;  or  HMtml  two 
years  after  the  p^ace. 

"  You  speak  of  abases  and  of  yezations.  I  know  they  exist 
as  well  as  you  do.  They  aiise  from  circumstances  and  the 
nusfoitunes  of  the  times.  Why  speak  of  our  domestie  squabbles 
Mba»S»i»p«^i&na»?i  Family  jaarftBhtndd  be  kq>t  sscret* 
You  mak  to  saitete  Ae  CeBBtdtmnt  Aanmbly,  wad  Inffn  a 
RwJyjjii;  bet  I  riiall  not  imitate  the  kzBgwbo  whs  Itea  upon 
te  JkmmBi.  1  wobU  gmr  up  tiuEt  tiaone;  for  I  would  ntiier 
iid»i0«B«9iff  «£lih*pefl^  thoa  be  aqpelf  a  i^falsW 

XXIV. 

!Ild0  qaeedl  WB»d«Gncl  of 'BatBonal  nspect^  as  well  oi  iodif 
fitetfcjuslBBB.  "^1  Aa80  attkiU^and fptthavBwxt,"  ixLthe  movdx  of 
aaoUieririnliadpudawcdalllutidfifffjam  the  Ebm^ 
MORkiahaiid^  w»  iha  mast  insokDtderisiist  ewrutteial&Qm 
tiie  1iuxM]D»  fo  tjbe^  lapteseBtatsomB-  o£  a  nation.  B«t  i£  suoh 
insuIivmiBBrcaiEbsmptilda  is  ths^maolii  of  a  coinqHflfoi;iiitOKicatBd 
«]tkiTkkB]Fflnd  powss;  they  bonwwed,  on  thia  ociaaba  at  least, 
a  fift'^'^w*  gMiiABur  of  softUBge  faoEL  the  difficultiesagBiiiB^wbicii 
be  was  ^wggjrag-   Hastood  vqp  boldly  against  miafii^tQnB  ;  be 

3  his  ultimatum  to  odramily;.  Thi»waano.d6gxnBbttionto:ki9 
bauB,  but  &  sqpetitioii  of  dsfiaaca  to  daatuqr*  and 
flntaapfc  §K  puldsc  epinion.  It  wag  an  addTtiomi  erime'aipssBBEt 
As  aaveflaigmt^  and  libe  dignity  of  tha  people ;  but  the  cnme 
las^atkaBfi;  ftcoanageouaone.  His  courtiMB>alone  thougfalit 
sobBma;  but  gancsalopiiiiaQ  branded  it  as  senselesB  and  brutai* 
HeniidpatedfDomiiagreateffiMtontheimt^atioiLof  ^ 
aaHatadff;:  bnt  it  only  psodseed  great  astonishtnenty  gneat 
Bcaadai^  and  an  eicitemsnt  of  wounded  dignily  thioc^^KHEt  l&e 
oooDtayi  He  bnazbled  the  naijou  at  a  Boomeni  ndtaa  hzs  in* 
tBsestve^oiEadthatba  should  elevated;.  Ib^atnma  sometimes 
iobibedBiotioiifiDanimiafaitane,  but  nerer  from  hnrailiatiflB. 
Bn>Bf>Qg«h»p«wniigfeom3npntfa  tot  month  inaU parts  of  the 
*"  \  mada  fso^e  balieve  in  that  inaposd  madness  whidi 
ilaUof  mendmmedtodastruetian.    He  wished  to 

^  '^n  fautbnrer  son  Unge  sale  en  ftmUiA"-— Act  in  crig. 
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The  National  Ouards  assembled. 


spread  tenor  through  the  souls  of  his  enemies ;  «bat  he  inspirei 
them  only  with  irritation  and  disdain. 

XXV. 

After  haying  astonished  he  was  desirous  of  conciliating. 
On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  evening  hefore  his  departure  for 
the  army,  he  coiiYoked,  at  the  palace,  the  chiefs  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris.  The  paucity  of  troops,  and  the  necessity,  for 
some  days  at  least,  of  covering  the  capital,  which  his  manoeuvres 
might  lay  open  to  an  attack,  had  constrained  him  to  re-organize 
this  civic  militia,  which  the  name  of  La  Fayette  and  die  re- 
collections of  '89  made  particularly  obnoxious  to  his  sus- 
picions. To  arm  the  National  Guard  was,  in  his  eyes,  to 
revive  the  revolution.  But,  unable  to  advance  the  claim  of 
right  he  found  it  least  dangerous  to  appeal  to  the  aims  of  the 
citizens.  Moreover,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  chief  command 
of  this  army  of  the  domestic  hearth ;  and  in  his  absence  he  en- 
trusted that  command  to  Marshal  Moncey.  The  Marshal  was 
incapable  of  fedling  in  a  duty  to  him  as  easily  manageable  as  his 
•  trustworthy  sword.  The  National  Guard  felt  honoured  and 
proud  pf  obeying  an  old  soldier  who  had  participated  in  the 
glory' but  never  in  the  wrongs  of  tyranny. 

Napoleon  made  a  theatrical  presentation  of  the  Empress 
Harie-Louise  and  her  son  to  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 
This  spectacle  was  intended  not  only  for  Paris  but  Vienna. 
He  wished  to  remind  the  Emperor  of  Austria^  his  fjB,ther-in-law, 
that  the  blows  directed  against  him  by  the  allied  armies  would 
also  reach  his  own  daughter.  He  presented  to  him  his 
grandson  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  and  above  the  hsads  of  the 
National  Guards.  This  scene  was  a  silent  negociation,  through 
which  he  hoped  to  find  a  response  in  the  heart  of  Francis  II. 

Marie-Louise  was  little  known  to  the  Parisians,  and  but 
little  bebved  in  France.  Borne  away  from  Vienna  as  a 
trophy  of  Victory,  conquered  more  than  courted,  succeeding, 
in  the  hero*s  couch,  the  still  livixig  Empress  Josephine, 
whose  Creole  graces,  apparent  goodness,  and  light-hearted 
disposition,  made  her,  even  with  these  very  defects,  more 
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Muio-Louisc. 


popular  with  so  light  and  superficial  a  people ;  a  stranger 
in  the  midst  of  France,  speaking  its  language  mth  timidity, 
studying  its  manners  mth  emharrassment,  Marie-Louise 
lived  in  seclusion,  like  a  captive  amidst  the  official  circle 
mth  which  the  Emperor  surrounded  her.  That  court  of 
beautaful  women,  newly  titled,  anxious  to  repress  every  attrac- 
tion except  that  of  their  own  rank  and  high  favour,  allowed 
nothing  to  be  known  of  the  new  Empress,  except  the  simplicity 
and  the  awkwardness  natural  to  one  who  was  almost  a  child, 
and  which  was  calculated  to  render'  her  unpopular  in  her 
own  court.  That  court  was  the  haughty  slanderer  of  the 
young  Empress.  Marie-Louise  took  ^efuge  in  court  ceremony, 
—in  solitude  and  in  silence  against  the  malevolence  that  acted 
as  a  spy  on  her  every  word  tod  action.  Intimidated  by  the 
fame,  by  the  grandeur,  and  by  the  impetuous  tenderness  of 
the  ravisher,  whom  she  dared  not  to  contemplate  as  a  husband,  , 
It  is  unknown  whether  her  timidity  permitted  her  to  love  him 
with  unrestrained  affection.  Napoleon  loved  her  with  feelings 
of  superiority  and  pride.  She  was  the  blazon  of  his  affiliation 
with  great  dynasties;  she  was  the  mother  of  his  son,  and 
the  establishment  of  his  ambition.  But  though  he  exalted  no 
favourites,  less  from  virtue  than  constitutional  disdain,  he  was 
bio^m  to  have  had  passing  predilections  for  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful women.by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Jealousy  therefore, 
though  she  dsjred  not  accuse  her  rivals,  might  have  chilled  the 
heart  of  Marie-Louise.  The  public  were  unjust  enough  to 
require  from  her  the  most  passionate  and  devoted  love,  when 
her  nature  could  only  inspire  her  with  duty  and  respect 
for  a  tidier  who  had  merely  recognized  in  her  a  hostage  for 
Germany  and  a  pledge  of  posterity. 

This  constraint  obscured  her  natural  charms,  clouded  her 
features,  intimidated  her  mind,  and  depressed  her  heart  She 
was  only  regarded  as  a  foreign  ornament  attached  to  the 
columns  of  the  throne.  Even  history,  written  in  ignorance  of 
the  truth,  and  influenced  by  the  resentment  of  Napoleon's 
courtiers,  has  slandered  this  princess. .  Those  who  have  known 
her  will  award  her,  not  the  stoical  and  theatrical  glory  which 
required  of  her,  but  her  natural  qualities.    She  was  a 
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Portraitme  of  MaoAXouiie. 

Atmmmn^  dwQ^bltBt  of  Um  Tjwd,  wA  Ubo  ejm  orflair  Imk. 
Her  tOMnpleuQa  variad  nith  <die  wkdteneM  lof  its  wmamB  «nd 
thofogflB^afitBYaUeTB;  ]Mr£giM:eI]^aad0EaDBfbl,.ftstttti^^ 
jieUnig.fliid  langsid,  lika  dioiB  GennanmaidaBSiriiD  aeem  to 
look  foir  the  strpportiof  some  nittidylMaEt  Herdren^f^aao^ 
{all  of  ifitesnal  ym(ms,  tub  veiled  by  lite  flSkea  ftiDgee  «f  her 
ejeB.  Her  lips  were  somewbat  paataigr-lier  Ixmbib  AU  tdC 
sighs  -and  fcoitful  efiefltaofn.;  her  arms^wese  4tf  ^ne  tegth, 
faar  and  admimbly  moulded,  imi.  &11  ividi  DnoeMlaogwr  on 
her  idbe,  aa  if  meeaf  of  the  borthfiii  tof  Jner  ^mtm^  Her 
neok  habitually  indiDed  Inwards  Jher  ahoulder.  She  affeaved 
of  nartkem  meknchEdj  tnmsplaiiited  s&ta  tba  tennlt  «{  a 
Gallic  camp.  The  pretaaded  insipidflly  of  sikniie  4mMPttied 
thao^tB  delioately  feminiae,  and  the  xngfBtecies  «f  Bflntimimt, 
which  waited  her  in  im^ginatien  liu  from  that  cesrt  to  hffr  SBii^ 
mfioeoait  but  rada  pkee  of  eadle.  Tbe  momaA  A»  setuned 
to  fa^  prirato  apartmenta,  or  to  Ihe  sfflitode  -of  liflr  gKP- 
dens,  lEftie  again  became  -esseotially  O^iziiaii.  >She  imllmtod 
the  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  juasic.  In  tjhese  aaryiwpliaV 
ments  eduealaouhad  rendered  her  pecSBGt,  m  if  tocensete  bar, 
when  &c  from  her  native  iland,iv  the  abseoDoe  and  tiiB  ainowB 
to  wkich  ahe  would  one  day  he  expeaed.  In  these  ae^uxe- 
mentet  Ae  exeeUed;  bnt  wef  mage  aonfined  to  hanelf  akna. 
^e'zead  and  ^?epeated  fiom  mamoiy  the  poetry  tif  her  neiro 
bands.  By  natoae  she  was  aimple,  but  pkasingi  and  absorbed 
withiaDL  herself;  externally  sUent  bat  full  of  internal  feelings; 
formed  for-domestio  love  inan  obscure  deatiny ;  but, -dazzled  on 
a  thnone,  die  felt  heraelf  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  as 
the  ^anfuee^  of  pride,  not  the  \we  of  s,  Ihera  SbB  eauld 
dissemble  notbii^,  either  daring  her  giandeur,  <ff  a£ter  the 
revecaes  of  her  lord ;  .and  this  was  her  mme^  The  Jtheatrical 
wodd,  into  w^iich  she  had  been  thrown,  looked  for  the  picture 
of  coKQUgal  passion  in  a  captive  of  /victory*  She  was  too 
rniBnphistttcated  to  aSect  love,  when  she  •only  felt  abedimee, 
timidity,  and  xesignatian.  Natom  will  pi^^thoiighhiaboiy  may 
aocttseher. 

This  isa  trulB  portraiture  of  Marie-Louise.    I  wrote  it  in 
her  presKice  ten  years  afterwards.  She  had  developed^  at  that 


Napoleon  jwwiiiii  Intvife  ciid«ma»<fae  Kirtiflnal  Goarda. 

gnees  mi  h&r  yonttu  They  mAeAka  t»  pbgr  a  ]int;— the 
aoteasi  mv  ^waadng,  ibat  die  wnam  ffeDudned.  MnteBy 
iftKraM  «3Rni!i  hex — mimt  iikB  paitial  verdict  of  IfapdeoB'ft 
oeandeii  Ins  veissei— pilj*  tendemen,  and^graoe. 

XXVI. 

flnh  ^nM  iSae  Eiaf  ran  piesvttted  by  Napoleon  ito  tlie 
National  Guard  at  Paris,  his  son,  the  Khig  of  Home,  in  her 
anns.  This  spectacle  was  tibe  srate  eloquence  which  afifected 
the  hearts  of  the  Parisians.  They  were  received  with  cries, 
teaq,aiid«nmffaased  teJMttven.  Naitaae  ekdmed  lier  eopopire, 
sad  aa  <dad  pnde.  Tte  armed.  'Citiaeaa  of  the  capital  w^ia 
|nmi«f  tin  "dawi^htor  «f  the  €e8MB,<0Qiifided,4»  if  in  pled^, 
to  Iha  «itf  ^  iJM  wrohatiaB.  Tim  mother  and  her  child. 
CBvered  ibf  Ihe  — nda  of  jbII,  seemed  for  an  isstani;  to  fom 
te.JfiiMBlac  lieanfii^.  each.  Whea  the  lieart  has  its  past  lo 
F%9.iRhiflkisaeiBj»2ntib0(zi8e0'Qf  empires,  it  hroahs  larth. 
vd  oBnquam  fiil  ior  &•  jneneiDrt.  M  this  affeotifig  aoesie 
1^  aatifloal  0ppQnariiw  was  ali&ajed.  France  thooght  itself 
Napdaonaad  te  «  419;  fceoaase  its  heart  bad  heU  &r  a 
vvaaa  .fuuL  a  okild.  Napoleon,  (taldog  has  sam  ieom  Im 
nalfar^  hnaat,  eaiiMaead  iiuQ,  xaieed  him  in  J^ 
Uaa^ioditteaisinhiBflfeflyintiieanisof  the  otfi&oers  neaoaat 
toh2m,«Dd  afcaaaing  into  the  nsadatcf  Ihe immeasB  ossela, 
^bich  the  chiefs  of  the  city  formed  aroimd  the  pnaoipal  haJl 
of  the  palace,  he  spoke  to  them  in  that  voice,  by  turns  manly 
and  toxder,  which  seemed  Bfae  the  soldier  giving  way  to  the 
feelings  of  the  husband  and  the  sire.  Tdma,  the  great  im- 
pmenittor  of  tibe  Umg  GMbues  of  Isatozy,  had  been  wdth  him 
tbe^vongMTom;  lRA^intiU8,aft  (Ms  moment,  was  «toadber 
<f  itftkaies  mere  sopeiiQign  nd  soEraHble  than  Talma.  S9apo^ 
lecmhad^ethix^toleamifrom  the  <6tage  bvt  ^e  folds  ef  >lihe 
oostame  vdndh  he  had  the  nBedkfOB  werimesB  to  4rape  for 
te  e^  of  hk  anfienoe.  H»  destiny  4raped[  it  eaon^;  hia 
bevt  spehe  •befiber  ihsa  4ke  part  he  had  to  play.  Oe-waa 
lUKtuialt  l»roie,  inniiar.    Be  ooncsaled  none  of  iStm  ^MooeM 
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of  war,— none  of  the  dangers  which  eveijr  moment  threatened 
the  capital.  He  explained  how  this  danger  would  be  only 
apparent, — ^how  he  would  return  with  his  forces,  augmented  by 
his  garrisons  being  reliered  from  blockade, — ^to  crush  .the 
enemy  between  Paris  and  his  army.  "  Be  but  united,'*  said 
he  "  and  resist  the  attempts  that  will  be  made  to  detach  you 
from  me.  I  leave  you  the  Empress  and  the  Elng  of  Borne, — 
my  wife!  my  son!  I  go  in  tranquil  confidence,  entrusting  them 
to  joxfi  love.  What  I  have  dearest  i^  the  world  I  place  in 
your  hands," 

XXVII. 

Pafis  resounded  with  this  farewell.  It  excited  it  for  8 
moment,  as  it  had  done  the  "palace.  The  following  day  it  was 
known  that  Napoleon  had  left  during  the  night  for  Ohalons.  It 
was  also  known  that  he  never  appeared  withthearmy  but  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle.  But  no  more  miracles  were  expected.  The 
campaigns  of  Russia,  of  Spain,  and  of  Dresden  had  chilled  the 
ardour  of  hope.  Yet  the  noise  of  the  first  shock  was  listened 
for  attentively.  The  last  campaign  was  about  to  open.  We  shall 
not  recount  it  in  its  details,  but  in  its  results— it  alone  merits 
an  historian.  Napoleon  emerged  from  it  greater  than  he  had 
ever  been,  even  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  ^It  is  not  his  gloiy 
as  a  general — ^but  his  fall  as  a  sovereign — that  we  trace  in  this 
recital.  We  shall  only  enter  upon  details  of  the  formeri  sofeir 
as  may  be  necessary  to  show  how  this  heroic  &11  opened  the 
way  for  the  Restoration. 

XXVIII. 

A  million  of  men,  armed  by  the  resentment  of  Europe, 
collected  together  by  the  genius  of  the  Coalition,  and  encouraged 
by  the  reverses  of  him  who  had  been  so  long  thought  invincible, 
entered,  army  after  army,  upon  the  soil  of  France.  The  circle  of 
action,  still  free  for  the  Emperor,  was  contracting  its  limits 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Wellington  had  descended .  from  the 
Pyrenees  on  the  south,  with  the  English  army,  inured  to  war, 
and  bringing  as  auxiliaries  the  best  troops  of  Spain  and 
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Portagal.  The  armies  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  of  Marshal 
Suchet,  retired  rapidly  upon  France,  to  defend  their  native  soil 
agamst  this  invasion  of  two  long  provoked  nations.  Buhna  and 
Bellegarde,  two  Austrian  generals,,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  held  Prince  Eugene,  Napoleon*s  Viceroy,  in 
check  in  the  Milanese  territory,  and  crossed  the  Alps  to  dehouch 
on  Lyons  hy  the  gorges  of  Savoy.  Bemadotte,  the  modem 
Coriolanus,  without  having  to  revenge  upon  his  country  the 
wrongs  of  his  prototype,  had  sold  himself  to  the  Coalition,  at  the 
price  of  th^  crown  of  Sweden.  Against  Belgium  and  the 
Bhine  he  conducted,  heneath  our  flag,  120,000  men,  consisting 
of  all  the.  second-rate  nations  of  the  North.  Prince  Schwartz- 
enburg,  generalissimo  of  the  Coalition,  and  Blucher,  the 
Prussian  general,  crossed  the  Ehine  on  the  night  of  the  Slfit 
of  December,  and  directed  about  200,000  men,  of  all 
nations,  to  the  foot  of  the  Yosges,— *our  last  rampart  Four 
columns,  of  400,000  combatants,  penetrated  Germany  by 
four  roads,  to  recruit,  with  inexaustible  reinforcements,  the 
van  of  the  armies  already  entered  upon  the  soil  of  France. 
The  sovereigns  themselves  (the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  King  of  Sweden) 
marched  with  their  troops ;  as  if  to  declare  to  the  wor^d  that 
they  had  for  the  future  exchanged  their  capitals  for  the  camp; 
and  that  they  were  not  going  to  make  a  campaign,  but  a  unani- 
mous and  final  crusade  against  the  oppressor  of  the  continent. 
To  these  masses  paid  by  England,  recruited  by  patriotism, 
and  whom  even  defeats  had  taught  to  conquer,  Napoleon  could 
only  place  in  opposition  the  exhausted  and  broken  up  remains 
of  his  once  splendid  armies 

XXIX 

France,  in  spite  of  the  appeals  made  to  its  patriotism  by 
the  Emperor  and  by  the  Senate,  did  not  arise.  It  was  drained 
of  ifa  legions :  it  wished  for  peace  and  liberty.  It  feared  that 
in  rising  it  would  rise  for  the  Emperor,  and  not  for  the 
countiy.  It  was  resolved  to  furnish  no  more  blood  to  gratify 
his  ambition.    The  long  despotism  it  had  groaned  under,  his 
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deprired  it  of  all  respect  even  for  its  o^m  soil ;  and  tkroi^h- 
^out  tlie  country  ivas  heard  1^  impions  word  of  discoon^e- 
ment,  pushed  even  to  indifierence  for  persQiial  oonseqiieiioes-^ 
"Tyrant  for  Tjrant!**  The  Prefects  decreed  new  lefies ;  tibe 
gendarmes  conducted  the  conscripts,  frequently  in  chaina^  on 
the  roads  to  the  depdts :  but  scarcely  were  they  Ubeaied,  when. 
they  took  the  road  bock  again  to  their  cabins  and  tfaor 
Tillages.  The  most  warlike  proyinoes,  Burgmdy,  AaUm,  and 
Britanny,  concealed  bands  of  deserters  in  their  woods^ — the 
last  hopes  of  their  families,  who  persisted  in  a  life  <^  wandraing 
wretchedness,  rather  than^rgoin  their  vegimentau 

XXX. 

Moreover,  Napoleon,  during  the  seventy  days  whkh.  the 
slowness  and  timidity  of  the  allies  had  left  bun  to  resolve  on 
something  great,  had  taken  no  resolution.  He  was  seen  to 
display,  in  the  palace  of  the  Tnileries^  ,^  indecinfln  and 
uncertainty  of  Moscow.  He  lost  the  pfecioaa  time  in  ddiber- 
ating  with  himself  and  with  others,  in  eontendiQg  with  the 
senate  and  the  legislatiye  assembly,  and  in  pouring  forth 
interminable  elusions  of  eloquence  with  his  confidants.  He 
had  become,  for  some  ylBsrs  past,  prodigioasly  loquacioaSy — a 
sign  of  decreasing  volition  and  action  with  men  who  have  been 
long  indebted  to  fortone.  He  lost  mote  time  in  conviBcing 
than  in  conquering.  The  mate  he  felt  that  public  opmion  was 
deserting  him,  the  more  he  sought  to  restrain  it,  by  ezeitii^ 
admiration  in  confidential  eommunieaiiaas  to  the  first  eomer, 
or  by  articles  dictated  for  the  Matatem.  He  himself  con- 
stituted his  own  public  opinion.  No  one  but  himself  spoke 
freely  in  France.  His  internal  life  was  one  continued 
monologue ;  it  might  be  said  that  ho  was  killing  time.  He 
seemed  to  expect — either  from  hisn^gociations,  whidt  were  not . . 
even  commenced,  or  fit>m  his  «tor,  whidi  he  felt  was  not  yet 
extinct — ^I  know  not  what  prod^  ^at  was  to  restore  to  him 
what  he  had  lost.  He  had  the  predestination  of  men  and  of 
things  about  to  fall, — the  immobility  of  the  man  againet  the 
progress  of  time. 
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An  nnrincihle  resource  reiaained  to  him  at  the  begiimi]^  of 
Deoesiber.  Hehad  battolookmthafirmeye  oahkpoakioii, 
and  instead  of  eontininng  scattered  and  dispersed  over  the  re» 
mains  of  his  conquests,  to  Mi  back  on,  and  concentrate  him- 
self in,  the  heart  of  France.  He  had  in  Spain  the  annies  of 
Soolt  and  Sncfaet,  fonning  together  80^000  men,  inured  te 
conflict,  disciplined  in  war,  and  ccNnmanded  by  generals 
who  sprang,  like  himself^  from  the  sehool  of  the  Bepablican 
wars.  He  had  in  Italy  the  army  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
30,000  men,  comprising  several  excellent  French  ^regiments 
and  superior  offices  equally  devoted  to  their  country  aa  well  as 
toMnrmt; — 60,000  men,  French  and  Milanese  troops,  weiefi|^- 
mg  and  manoeuvring  ineffectually  for  his  kingdom  of  Italy,  on 
the  odier  side  of  the  Alps.  Holland  and  Belguim,  fruitlessly 
occupiedand  painfiilly  retamed,  absorbed  40,000  men,  under  his 
best  generals  of  the  second  dass.  Finally,  he  had  left,  without 
foresight,  more  tiian  120,000  men,  shut  up  beyond  his  reach  in 
Mayence,  and  in  all  the  strong  places  beyond  the  Bhine,  like 
land-marks  lost  upon  the  road,  which  he  might  never  again 
behold.  Thus  there  wenr  in  all  320,000  soldiers,  ready 
f(»med,  inured  to  war,  disciplined,  armed,  and  furnished  with 
artillmj  and  horMS^  which,  united  with  the  80,000  men  in  the 
interior,  would  have  formed,  under  his  hand,  and  in  the  heart 
of  Franee,  an  army  of  400,000  combatants.  He  had  had  ninely 
days  of  a  season  favourable  for  the  marching  and  provision- 
ing of  troops,  to  recall  to  his  side  these  remnants  of  his 
forces.  He  could  have  staticmed  {hem  in  the  fertile  provinces 
and  on  the  livers  which  surround  the  cq^ital,  flank  them  with 
bis  fortified  places,  connect  them  by  his  great  cities  and  the  re- 
crusting  dqpdts  ofhis  regiments,  enooun^e  them  by  his  presence, 
animate  them  by  hia  valoiir,  and  impel  them  by  his  genius; — 
400,000  men  could  be  thus  concentrated,  thus  disposed,  tlius 
excited, — merely  attacked  on  remote  points  of  their  circumfer- 
ence, themselves  always  close  to  the  centre  which  would  have 
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supported  from  its  nucleus  eveiy  radius  of  the  circle,  and  would 
have  been  always  in  number  equal,  and  often  superior,  to  the 
attacking  columns  of  the  Allies.  Every  partial  victory  of  the 
enemy's  generals  would  have  been  a  sterile  triumph;  for  none 
of  them  would  have  dared  to  follow  it  up  to  the  heart  of  such 
a  mass,  to  break  and  engulf  themselves  against  the  walls  of 
Paris.  The  least  defeat,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  allowed 
Napoleon  to  launch  a  hundred  thousand  men  against  the  flanks 
or  ^e  rear  of  the  retreating  enemy.  Time  and  distance,  which 
weaken  an  invading  army,  would  have  inured  to  war,  recruited, 
and  strengthened  that  of  France.  Decisive  victory,  with  im- 
portant consequences,  or  certain  peace,  with  great  concessions 
for  the  country,  would  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  resolution, 
It  would  have  been  the  '92  of  France,  disciplined,  inured  to 
war,  and  invincible, — ^the  patriotism  of  the  nation  under  a 
single  head, — ^its  bayonets  in  a  single  hand.  What  might  not 
have  been  done  by  a  desperate  army, — the  elite  of  our  armies 
of  ten  years,— Kjommanded  by  a  hero,  and  inspired  by  the  soil, 
and  by  the  hearth  of  every  citizen  beneath  its  feet?  In 
taking  such  a  part  Napoleon  would  have  been  as  wonderful  in 
his  concentration  as  in  his  conquests.  It  would  have  been 
Frederick  the  Great,  aggrandized  by  the  immensi^  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  and  by  the  force  of  destiny.  Napoleon  over- 
looked this  resolution.  It  required,  ta  carry  it  out,  not  a 
greater  genius  but  a  greater  soul  than  his.  He  must  have 
sacrificed  his  pride  to  his  real  glory,  renounced  himself  to 
save  his  country,  sacrificed  his  family  crowns  and  the  con- 
quered provinces,  to  render  Paris  invincible.  He  wanted  this 
heroism.  He  disputed  with  destiny;  but  she  obeys  only 
those  who  outstrip  her  in  the  race.  He  fed  nis  soul  with 
illusions;  he  threw  away  the  time  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
He  was  timid  in  taking  extreme  measures,  under  circum- 
stances which  called  for  the  utmost  efiforts  of  mind  and  genius. 
The  throne  had  lessened  the  man :  he  was  beneath  the  part 
which  destiny  gave  him  to  play.  The  statesman  ftdled,  but  the 
soldier  remained ;  in  him  it  replaced  the  general. 
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Seventy  thousand  troops  constitated  the  onlj  army  ivvith 
^hich  Napoleon  had  to  manoeuyre,  and  combat  a  million  of  men 
in  the  heart  of  France.  Victory  itself  could  do  nothing  for  so 
small  a  number :  it  could  only  waste  them  less  rapidly  than 
defeal.  Bid  he  depend  on  impossibilities;  or  was  he  only 
desirous  of  illustrating  his  last  struggle  ?  No  one  knows  what 
was  passing  in  that  soul,  maddened  for  so  many  years  by 
illusions.  The  most  likely  solution  is,  that  he  calculated  on 
some  brilliant  but  passing  success,  which  might  have  served  as 
a  pretext  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  negociate  with  him. 
He  never  thought  that  a  £a,ther  would  dishonour  his  son-in-law, 
or  that  kings  would  dethrone  the  conqueror  of  the  revolution. 
But,  at  all  events,  he  did  not  doubt  that,  even  if  conquered 
and  deprived  of  the  throne,  the  empire  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  son. 

He  arrived  at  Ch&lons  on  the  25th  of  January,  ruminating 
on  thoughts  like  the  above.  Cries  of  "  Yiv$  VEmpereur!  a 
has  lea  droits  reunis  r  met  him  everywhere  on  the  road.  The 
people,  excited  and  discontented  at  the  same  time,  evinced,  in 
the  same  breath,  their  enthusiasm  for  the  warrior  and  their 
weariness  of  tyranny 
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Campaign  of  1814--^FIan  of  Napoleon— March  of  the  Emperor  on  St. 
Disier,  to  meet  the  Allies— Napoleon  falls  back  on  Brienne-^ombat 
of  Brienne— JtmetioB  of  Bhicfacr  and  Sehwartzenbmig'— Battie  of 
La  Rolhienie— Combat  of  Mannont  at  Aoou^— Napoleon  gom  t» 
Txoyea— His  retideDee  and  hesitation  at  TioTes— Ckn^sess  of  Gha- 
tillon—Caulaincourt— Ultimatum  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  do.  the  8tb 
of  January— Correspondence  of  the  Emperor  and  Joseph— Blucher 
fails  back  on  Ch^ons,  and  marches  on  Paris — Napoleon  marches  to 
Champ  Aubert  to  stop  BIncher— Combat  of  Champ  Auberl— Battle 
of  MoBtmiaU— Battle  of  Vaachamp— Napoleon  withdnws  from  Cau* 
laineourt  the  authority  to  siga  a  Peaoe — Schwartzenhnrg  threatena 
Paris,  and  advances  by  the  valley  of  the  Seine — Napoleon  flies  to  meet 
him — Battle  of  Montereau — Napoleon  re-enters  Troyes  the  28d  Ja» 
nuary — Royalist  manifestation — Execution  of  the  CheraHer  Gouaiult. 

I. 

Ous  generals,  left  without  Bttfficient  fence  <m  the  banks  of 
tiie  Bhine,  had,  at  first,  tried  ix>  dose,  at  least,  the  passes  of 
1^  Vosges  and  of  Akace, — those  avenues  to  our  plains* 
IVimed  and  compromised,  Hiey  had  fallen  back  slowly  to  the 
reverse  side  of  those  mountains  which  look  down  on  Fiance. 
They  were  closely  followed  by  400,000  men,  Russians,  Prus- 
sians, and  Austrians,  daily  augmented  by  fresh  columns  from  the 
Ehine.  These  400,000  men  formed  two  armies,  the  one  under 
the  orders  of  Schwartzenburg,  the  other  under  the  command  of 
Blucher.  After  having  overrun  the  basin  of  the  Ehine,  Alsace, 
Franche-Compte,  the  valleys  of  the  Vosges,  and  Lorraine,  they 
directed  their  steps  slowly  towards  each  other,  to  re-unite,  like 
the  armies  of  Attila,  at  Troyes,  the  capital  of  Champagne.  The 
Emperor,  in  imitation  of  himself,  as  it  often  happens  with  ex- 
hausted genius,  ^ad  resolved  to  throw  himself  boldly  between 
these  two  armies,  give  battle  separately  to  each  of  his  enemies 
with  his  handful  of  desperate  combatants,  and  to  remove  them 
from  each  other  as  much  as  possible, — ^the  one  to  the  left  towards 
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big  stZDiig  plaoQB  in  the  north,  the  other  io  the  ijght  towndB^ 
LymBp  And  to  profit  against  each  of  these  armies,  thns  thrown 
into  the  interior,  by  the  chances  of,  Tictoxy,  the  panics  of  defeat, 
and  Uae  enihnsiaam  of  the  national  insurrections  XDund  the 
fixftateps  of  the  strangers.  This  plan,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  coocentzatiQn,  to  which  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are 
prompted  by  a  defenslTO  struggle,  might  be  understood,  if  the 
Emperor  had  an  azmj  equal  in  number  to  one  haK  or  one 
quarter  of  eiUier  of  the  armies  marching  upon  him.  But  on 
the  day  he  azriTed  at  Chalons  the  allies  numbered  already 
400,000  soldiers  in  France ; — 500,000  more  were  descending 
in  rear  of  this  advance  guard  from  the  Alps,  from  the  Pyrenees, 
from  the  Y osges,  and  from  the  Jura.  A  campaign  thus  projected 
was,  therefore,nodiing  but  a  kind  of  heroic  adventure.  He  was 
abont  to  squander  the  remaining  blood  of  his  brave  companions, 
in  order  to  render  his  fall  illustrious,  and  annihilate  a  nation. 

Napoleon  had  made  Chalons  the  pivot  of  all  that  remained 
to  Viim  of  his  guard,  and  of  his  new  levies 

11. 

The  heads  of  columns  of  the  Eussian  and  Prussian  armies, 
commanded  by  Blucher,  were  approaching  St.  Dizier.  The 
advance  guard  of  the  Austrian  army,  under  Schwartzenburg,  was 
arriving  at  Langres.  The  Emperor  only  occupied  wiCh  the 
French  army  the  space  between  these  two  cities,  vnth  the  plains 
of  Pans  in  his  rear.  The  old  troops  and  his  young  soldiers 
received  him  with  an  enthusiasm  to  which  the  misfortunes  of 
their  general  seemed  to  add  what  the  heart  confers  on  glbry, — 
the  despairing  tenderness  of  devotion.  Their  acclamations 
biUTed  adversity,  and  bade  defiance  to  death.  Napoleon 
profited  by  that  burst  of  Enthusiasm  which  his  presence  always 
created  in  his  camp.  He  threw  himself  with  this  handful  of 
men  before  the  Prussian  army,  to  cut  it  off  from  the  road  to 
Langres,  and  arrive  before  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame,  which 
it  had  to  cross  on  its  way  to  Troyes.  It  was  too  late.  One 
half  of  the  Prussian  army  had  already  passed  the  Mame,  and 
was  advancing  in  force  towards  the  capital  of  Champcigne.  The 
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Other  half  was  about  to  cross  the  river,  when  Napoleon  arriyed 
there.  He  had  now  to  choose  at  a  smgle  glance  between  the 
two  chances  offered  hun  bj  fortune :  either  to  cut  in  two  the 
army  of  Blucher,  And  separate  its  fragments  to  the  right  and 
left ;  or  else  to  throw  himself  bj  forced  marches  in  front  of  the 
first  column  of  that  army  which  was  advancing  before  him  to 
Troyes, — to  attack  it,  break  it,  enter  Troyes  before  Schwartzen- 
burg,  and  thus  place  himself  as  an  impregnable  barrier  at  the 
point  of  junction  assigned  for  the  two  armies.  The  necesdty  of 
preceding  the  Emperors  at  Troyes  decided  him.promptly  to  the 
latter  course.  The  timidity  of  their  march-i-the  indecision  of 
their  first  columns  in  venturing  into  the  heart  of  France^ 
might  affbrd  him  an  opportunity  of  conquering.  A  victory,  even 
incomplete,  over  the  corps  d'armee,  with  which  were  the  allied 
sovereigns,  might  strike  them  with  astonishment,  and  induce 
them  to  open  negociations.  The  general  and  the  statesman 
both  urged  him  to  fiy  to  the  solution  of  his  destiny.  This 
was  Troyes. 

Ill 

The  rigours  of  the  season  seemed  to  increase  the  fatigues  of 
the  campaign.  A  long  continuance  of  cold  rains  had  cut  up  the 
roads.  A  mantle  of  snow  and  hoar  frost  covered  and  concealed 
the  beaten  tracks  and  quagmires,  where  the  feet  of  the  soldiers, 
and  of  the  horses,  and  the  wheels  of  the  cannons  frequently 
stuck  in  the  mud.  The  army  was  fortunately  in  light  marching 
order ;  for,  united  in  feeling  with  the  inhabitants,  they  found 
bread  and  forage  eveiywhere.  The  humblest  cabins  gave  up 
their  little  stores,  with  cordial  hospitality,  to  warin  and  nourish 
these  last  defenders  of  the  soil  of  France.  Very  few  stragglers 
remained  upon  the  road ;  enthusiasm  rallied  all,  and  harried 
them  forward  after  the  Emperor.  The  magic  spell  of  his 
numerous  victories  seemed  to  have  lodged  itself  in  the  mind  of 
his  guard,  and  of  the  battalions  of  reserve.  This  guard  looked 
upon  itself  as  jointly  responsible  with  the  Emperor,  and  bound 
in  honour  to  devote  itself,  even  to  the  last  man,  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  native  soil.     The  shame  of  having  permitted  the' 
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enemy  to  touch  it,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  expelling  them, 
weighed  heavily  on  the  rough  yisi^es  of  these  hrave  Pretorians. 
They  marched,  with  downcast  eyes  and  knitted  hrows,  in  a 
silenoe  more  sinister  and  warlike  than  their  soldierly  gaiety  of 
other  days.  They  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  victory  alone  hut 
the  yengeance  of  their  countiy  that  marched  invisihle  before 
them.  Moreover,  the  great  majority  of  these  soldiers, — ^hardened 
by  the  sands  of  Egypt,  by  the  sun  of  Spain,  bfthe  snows  of 
Poland  and  Bussia, — ^were  veterans  inured  to  marches,  and  un- 
dismayed by  the  cannon's'roar,— true  animated  machines  of  war, 
who  seemed  no  longer  to  participate  in  the  weakness  and  the 
wants  of  humanity.  Confidence  in  themselves,  contempt  of 
sapexior  numbers,  and  indifference  under  fire,  multiplied  them 
in  their  own  eyes. 

'Twas  in  the  midst  of  a  column  of  these  troops  that  Napo- 
leon marched,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback, 
never  entering  his  carriage,  and  only  retiring  on  the  halt  into 
the  first  mechanic's  or  peasant's  cottage  that  opened  at  his 
name,  to  spread  out  his  maps,  trace  his  route,  dictate  orders 
to  his  officers,  or  snateh  a  moment's  sleep  by  the  fire  of  the 
bivouac  or  the  cottage  hearth. 

IV 

Napoleon  accordingly  recalled  his  advance-guard,  which 
had  already  passed  St.  Dizier,  and  directed  his  columns  on 
Brienne.  Blucher  having  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  French  army,  had  placed  the  first  half  of  the  Russian 
and  Prusman  army  in  this  town  and  castle.  Napoleon 
thus,  in  the  last  period  of  his  military  career,  found  him- 
self, like  a  stag  at  bay,  exactly  at  his  starting  point.  It 
was  at  the  school  of  Brienne  that  he'had  received  his  first 
lesson  in  the  art  of  war.  His  obscure  infancy  re-appeared  to  him 
at  the  decline  of  his  power  and  of  his  glory.  An  abyss  of 
events  lay  between  these  two  points  of  his  life.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  was  going  to  fight  in  the  presence  of  his  youthful  jreminis- 
cences.  This  thought,  say  his  confidants,  renewed  his  faith  in 
the  smiles  of  fortune ;  he  recognised  his  battle  field  by  the 
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of  hk  mdj  £Mtelep8  eaoffwed,  in  liis  meiiKBy;  He  dil 
Mt  heaitiXib  a  momaiit  to  lUlack  lk),000  men  niikoae  thM 
of  Ml  &teeB.  The  Biuttan  geneala»  Saken  «id  Aknfief,  wen 
duttged  ¥dth  the  defence  of  tibe  town*  and  the  Pfiuaiinsy  nnder 
Bhieher  himsdf^  with  defending  the  eanoiindisg  hills  end  thA 
SnanidahiB  poaitbn  of  the  caade.  Napdeon  ocdezed  an  annw- 
diato  aaeault,  without  ghing  his  troope  time  to  repoaa^  to  diy 
themadrea*  or  even  to  take  refreshment ;  they  wereaa  impatieiit 
fi)r  the  fi|^  aa  he  waa  himselL  This  was  the  first  great  eol- 
liaion  on  the  soU  of  France,  and  the  conflict  was  tenibkL  Napo* 
Icon  pot  hia  good  fortune  to  the  teat,  and  it  req^aded  in  iJie 
energies  of  his  aoldiexa.  Brienne  and  the  caatlo  were  carried 
hj  the  irresiatihl^  impetuosity  of  the  guard.  Cambers  disap- 
peared before  intrepidity.  Blucher  fought,  as  usual,  like  a 
common  aoldiar,  to  lead  on  or  to  restrain  hia  battalions^  Twice 
sorrounded  by  charges  of  French  troops,  he  was  sepaxated  f com 
hia  sq[QadronB,and£Might  hand  to  hand,  not  for  victoiy  but  life. 
Twice  freeiog  himself  with  his  sabre  J&om  the  hands  of  our 
dcagoona,  he  escaped  only  by  the  chances  of  the  mSlSe  and  by 
the  vigour  of  hia  horse.  Before  thia  short  wintiy  day  had 
yielded  to  the  cover  of  night  and  of  the  snow,  the  bodies  of 
10,000  slain  had  strewed  the  shelving  heights  of  Brienne. 
Blucher,  in  despair  of  breaking  that  rampart  of  bayonets,  fell 
back  in  silence,  and  proceeded  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube, 
to  effect  his  junction  with  the  army  of  Schwartzenbuig,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bar  and  of  Troyes. 

Napdeon  himself  only  owed  his  salvation  to  the  night.  He 
was  returmng  slowly  after  the  action  to  his  quarters,  at  some 
distance  from  the  re-conquered  city,  and  was  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  his  staS^  which  left  him  respectfully  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  own  thoughts.  The  French  and  Eusaian  regiments  were 
stili  mingled  here  and  there,  as  it  happens  after  battles  con- 
tinued till  night  overtakes  the  comhatanta.  A  squadron  of  Eus- 
aian cavaliy,  straying  down  the  slope  of  the  lull  to  regain  the 
retreating  army,  heard  the  horses  of  4he  Emperor's  escort  ap- 
'proaching,  and  chaiged  them  in  the  dads.  Napoleon,  for  a 
moment  surrounded,  was  recognised,  and  assailed  by  two 
Bossian  dragoons.    General  Corbineatt  threw  himself  between 
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the  Emperor  and  one  of  the  Gossacks ;  and  the  aide^e*camp 
Goorgand  ahot  down  the  other  with  his  pistoL  The  escort 
immediateiy  <duirged  and  saved  all.  Napoleon  resomed  the 
iraj  to  his  bivouac,  meditating  on  the  sterility  of  a  "rietoiy 
wblch  cost  him  five  or  six  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and 
which  (xolj  produced  a  slight  alteration  of  route  on  the  army 
of  the  enemy. 

V. 

Bluc^er  and  Schwartzenbui^  effected  their  junction  the 
following  day  atBar-sur-Aube.  They  then  returned,  to  the  num- 
ber of  150,000  men,  to  attack  Napoleon  while  weakened  by  his 
first  victory.  He  waited  for  them  at  the  village  of  Kothierre, 
three  leagues  from  Brienne,  where  he  could  only  bring  40,000 
men  into  position.  Despairing  of  conquest,  and  consuming 
frcdtlessly  botli  time  and  blood,  Napoleon  maintained,  without 
advantage,  this  field  of  battle  by  ^e  heroism  of  his  soldiers. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  he  seemed  to  expect  impossibilities,  in- 
stead of  falling  back,  like  Turenne  or  Frederick,  under  his 
nmnerical  inferiority,  and  contracting  die  space  around  him. 
The  habit  of  superiority  possessed  by  bis  troops  over  those  of 
the  enemy  deceived  even  himself.  He  fought  with  a  remnaut 
of  his  army,  as  he  had  formerly  fought  with  600,000  men.  He 
still  possessed  the  genius  of  combat ;  but  he  had  no  longer  that 
of  circumstances.  Six  thousand  Frenchmen  again  laid  down 
their  lives  in  the  furrows  of  La  Kothierre.  Twelve  thousand 
lives  in  three  days  ^eie  cut  off  from  an  army  of  70,000  fight- 
ing men !  Najpoleon  seemed  only  to  implore  the  night  to  con- 
ceal, for  the  first  time,  the  grief  and  humiliation  of  a  retreat. 
Boring  the  battle  he  had  ordered  bridges  to  be  thrown  across 
the  Aube ;  and  leaving  Marshal  Marmont  with  a  rear-guard  of 
6,000  men,  he  availed  himself  of  the  obscurity  to  pass  the  river, 
and  to  take  once  more,  as  if  by  chance,  tlie  road  to  Troyes. 

VI 

.We  say  by  chance;  &r  the  occupadon  of  Troyes,  proper 
•000^  be£»e  the  junction  of  Bludier  and  Scbwartseenbuig, 
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was,  now  of  no  consequence,'  since  that  junction  had  been 
effected,  in  spite  of  him,  after  the  battles  of  Brienne  and 
La  BoUiierre.  He  continued  a  route  without  object ;  he  was 
wandering  about  France ;  it  was  no  longer  a  march.  Marmont 
followed  him,  closely  pursued  by  the  Prussian  caralry,  and 
found  himself  headed  at  Eosnay  by  20,000  Bavarians.  Here 
he  drew  up,  and»  heroically  imitating  the  Emperor  at  Brienne. 
he  charged  with  a  few  battalions  the  corps  d'armee  which 
opposed  his  passage.  He  opened  a  road  for  himself  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  arrived  with  his  division  at  Ards- 
sur-Aube,  at  the  same  hour  that  the  Emperor  was  entering 
Troyes. 

VIL 

Napoleon  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Troyes,  when  he  regretted 
having  stopped  there.  He  could  neither  defend  himself  in 
that  place,  nor  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  an  aggressive 
operation.  The  vain  satisfEiction  of  entering  a  ci^  .of  his 
empire,  and  remaining  there  three  days,  cost  him  12,000  men, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  remainder,  and  his  removal  twenty-five 
leagues  farther  from  his  capital,  which  was  now  exposed  by  his 
operations  to  the  extreme  frontier  of  Champagne.  The  Paris 
road  was  open  to  the  two  united  armies  of  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenburg,  if,  crushing  the  feeble  force  of  the  Emperor, 
they  had  continued  their  march,  not  to  shun  but  to  pursue  him. 

VIIL 

Sinister  intelligence  of  reverse  after  reverse  reached  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  during  the  three  days  that  he 
remained  in  a  state  of  indecision  at  Troyes.  General  Maison, 
his  confidential  lieutenant  in  Belgium,  expelled  by  an  insur 
rection  which  sprang  up  under  his  feet,  retired  into  the 
Department  du  Nord,  with  scarce  sufficient  strength  to  defend 
it.  Marshal  Soult,  the  coolest  and  most  consummate  of  his 
generals,  was  falling  back,  step  by  step,  upon  Toulouse,  from 
the  direction  of  Bordeaux,  which  had  been  marked  out  ibr 
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bim  on  retiring  from  Spain.  Paris  was  dissatisfied  at  not 
having  yet  heard  the  report  of  any  one  of  those  victories  to  which 
she  had  heen  accustomed  on  the  opening  of  a  campaign.  The 
departments  which  were  invaded  or  threatened  did  not  rise 
spontaneously  at  the  noise  of  the  enemy's  tread.  The  volun- 
teers of  1792  no  longer  crowded  the  roads,  to  the  inspiring  strains 
of  the  Marseillaise,  Despotism  did  not  produce  the  miracles 
of  freedom.  France  was  unmoved.  People  hegan  to  discuss, 
in  an  under  tone,  the  nature  of  the  government  which  should 
saoce^d  the  Empire,  and  some  even  ventured  to  recollect  the 
Bourbons,  yrho  for  twenty  years  had  been  forgotten.  This 
long  oblivion  was  favourable  to  their  cause.  Old  recollections 
possess  a  spell  which  may  appear  pregnant  with  indefinite 
hopes  in  the  eyes  of  the  people :  the  past  has  its  illusions  as 
well  as  the  future  The  rising  generation  was  no  longer 
disgusted  with  those  memoirs  of  the  old  kings  related  to  them 
by  their  fathers.  The  minister  of  police,  Savaiy,  had  rudely 
told  his  master  the  truth.  The  Empire  began  to  tremble 
beneath  his  feet.  There  was  still  time  to  make  up  for  the* 
disproportion  of  his  force  to  the  enormous  armies  which 
hemmed  him  in,  by  forming  round  his  capital  a  belt  of  200,000 
men,  drawn  from  all  the  extremities  to  the  centre.  He  would 
and  he  would  not — ^he  was  guided  one  hour  by  reason,  an 
hoar  after  by  the  faintest  glimmer  of  his  star;  a  little  by* 
oecessity,  a  little  by  illusion ;  yet  always  in  a  state  of  indeci- 
sion. His  lengthened  residence  at  Troyes  was  only  a  pro- 
longation and  a  symptom  of  this  want  of  decision. 

IX. 

M.  de  Oaulaincourt  (his  confidential  negociator  after  M. 
de  Talleyrand  had  incurred  his  suspicions)  had  left  Paris 
some  days  before  the  departure  of  Napoleon  for  the  army 
As  the  confidant  of  the  Emperor,  his  name  was  stained 
with  the  involuntary  but  terrible  complicity  in  the  abduction 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  He  was  one  of  the  instruments 
made  use  of  by  Napoleon  to  lead  the  victim  to  immolation. 
This  accusation  weighed  heavy  upon  Oaulaincourt.     His  favour 
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with  the  Emperor,  his  dignities,  his  fitle  of  Buke  of  Vicenza, 
his  long  fas^arily  irith  the  Emperor  of  Rnssia,  at  'whoee 
conrt  he  had  resided  as  amhassador,  were  insufficient  to  dispel 
this  cloud  from  his  hrow.  He  had  been  deceived ;  he  declared 
himself  to  be  innocent.  He  was  credited;  but  he  wonld  not 
pardon  himself  for  having  obeyed  an  order  which  approximated 
to  a  crime.  For  the  excess  of  his  devotion  to  the  Emperor 
he  fbmid  no  refuge  but  in  his  conscience  before  God  and  men. 
Such  a  negociator  must  have  been  passionately  desirous  of 
peace;  for  peace  would  defmitively  set  aside  tiie  Bourtxms. 
The  names  of  Caulaincourt  and  of  Conde  could  never  exist 
together  in  France :  their  return  was  his  exile ;  for  thn  he 
had  been  chosen  by  Napoleon.  He  knew  that  an  ambassador 
80  compromised  with  the  Hestoration  could  never  intrigne  on 
its  behalf.  An  evident  complicity  guaranteed  a  fidelity 
beyond  all  suspicion. 

X, 

Caulaincourt  having  arrived  at  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
allied  army  was  detained  there  for  some  weeks.  The  Rhine 
was  crossed;  the  columns  were  advancing;  the  generals  were 
manoeuvring ;  the  provinces  were  £&lling  one  after  another  into 
the  hands  of  the  Coalition.  Hie  foreign  cabinets  were 
desirous  of  giving  scope  to  their  victories.  It  would  always  be 
time  enough  to  open  a  congress,  when  events  had  become 
more  manifest.  At  length  M.  de  Mettemidi,  the  Ulysses  of 
this  council  of  kings,  made  them  consent  to  open  a  pretended 
congress  even  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  allies  made  choice 
of  the  little  town  of  Chatillon,  on  the  confines  of  Burgundy 
and  Champagne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  routes  of  all  those 
armies  which  now  disputed  the  soil  of  France.  ChotiUon  was 
rendered  neutral,  in  order  that  the  seat  of  negodation  should 
not  be  troubled  by  the  vicissitades  of  war. 

'  On  the  STth  of  January,  Caulaincoiirt,  who  was  still 
detained  at  Nancy,  received  an  invitation  from  Prince  Mett^p- 
nich  to  repair  to  Chatillon.  He  there  found  Count  Razomodd, 
negociator  from  the  Emperor  Alexander;  Count  de  Stadion, 
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fi»m  Austria;  Baron  de  Humboldt,  from  Prussia;  and  Lord 
Gastlareagh,  from  England.  The  confexeooeB  opened  <»  the 
4th  of  Fehraaiy^  ^thont  nmch  hope  on  either  aide.  It  vns 
ntber  an  officiid  eonvenation  between  the  jreproocntatiyes  of 
tbe  allied  powen  and  of  Ni^oiecm,  than  a  n^odatiiHi  whidi 
had  a  truce  te  ks  basis,  and  peace  for  its  objeet  -  It  was 
evident  that  the  real  plenipotfflitiarjr,  invisible  in  such  a  con- 
gress^ ma  the  fortune  of  war.  Militaiy  events,  the  real  basis 
di  the  coniBraiGe,  were  i^hanging  evezj  hour.  How  then  eoold 
the  discoBsioBS  have  a  oommeixcenient  and  a  solution? 

The  Empeior  Napcdeon  himself,  notwithstanding  the  caor 
fideoee  reposed  in  his  negociator,  had  taken  care  not  to  invest 
him  with  full  powers,  or  a  decided  tdtkiuaum.  At  the  ccmi- 
meBceDMBft  ha  had  ordered  M.  de  Oankincoort  to  consent  only 
totheaatemsZ  UmitM;  and  in  these  natnral  limits  he  comprised 
the  departments  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  BeJ^ium, 
Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Savoj.  Some  days  after  he  sent  him 
the  loarmal  authority  to  oonsent  even  to  the  dismemberment  of 
these  eonqnesfo  of  die  revolution.  "  Agree  to  all,"  wrote  Napo- 
leon, ''to  save  the  capital,  and  to  avoid  a  final  battle,  which 
would  swallow  up  the  laist  loorcea  of  the  kingdom." 

XI 

Couriers,  bearing  the  reciprocal  resolutions  of  Napoleon  and 
the  allies,  were  exclianged  every  hour  betwe^i  Ghatillon  and 
the  Fiencii  general  guarters.  On  the  eve  or  on  the  termina- 
tion of  ecteh  combat,  Napoleon  received  a  despatch,  and  dictated 
an  answer.  He  fought  and  treated  at  the  same  time.  On 
reo6iviB^,  on  the  Sth,  the  nKimatom  of  ih&  allied  powers, 
whii^  reqoired  the  Emperor  to  divest  France  of  all  the 
adjacent  provinces  under  his  sovereignty,  he  had  just  foi:^t» 
and  been  defeated.  He  shut  himself  up  for  hours  together,  to 
conceal  the  humiliation  of  this  ultimatum,  and  the  amdety  of 
his  irresohition,  from  his  confidants.  At  last  he  permitted  the 
entrance  of  Bccrthier  and  Maret, — ^his  two  companions,  in  the 
field  and  the  cabinet;  and  holding  Oaulnnconre^  letter  in  his 
kand,— "  What!"  said  he  to  them,  "do  they  require  that  I 
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should  sign  such  a  treaty  da  this,  and  that  I  should  trample  on 
the  oath  I  have  taken  to  detach  nothing  from  the  soil  of  the 
empire  ?  Unheard  of  reverses  may  force  from  me  a  promise 
to  renounce  my  own  conquests ;  but  tbat  I  should  also  abandon 
the  conquests  made  before  me  1 — ^that,  as  a  reward  for  so  many 
efforts,  BO  much  blood,  and  such  brilliant  victories,  I  should 
leave  France  smaller  than  I  found  it ! — Never ! — ^What  shall  I 
be  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  people,  when  I  shall  have  signed 
their  humiliation  ?  What  shall  I  reply  to  the  republicans  of 
the  Senate,'  when  they  demand  from  me  their  barrier  of  the 
Shine  ?  Heaven  preserve  me  from  such  affronts  ?  Beply,  if 
you  will : — tell  Cauhuncourt  tbat  I  reject  this  treaty.  I  prefer 
running  the  last  hazard  of  battle." 

At  these  words  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  passed 
whole  hours  without  sleep,  listening  to  Maret,  who  advised 
him  to  be  resigned  to  necessity.  Maret  having  at  length 
obtained  authority  to  reply,  at  least  in  evasive  terms,  and  to 
compound  with  the  enemy,  he  retired,  4rew  up  the  despatch, 
gave  it  to  the  courier,  and  returned  to  the  Emperor's  chamber, 
to  inform  him  that  he  had  been  obeyed,  and  tbat  the  courier 
was  already  on  his  way  to  Chatillon. 


XII 


But  the  Emperor,  tormented  by  want  of  sleep,  and  seeking 
pleasanter  dreams  from  his  maps  than  from  his  couch,  had 
quitted  his  camp-bed.  He  was  extended  on  the  floor  of  his 
chamber,  half-dressed ;  his  hands  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
maps,  which  were  lying  before  him,  measuring  the  dis 
tances  with  the  points  of  a  compass.  Maret  entered  the  room 
silently,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  Emperor;  but  Napoleon, 
raising  his  head  at  the  noise  of  his  minister's  steps :— "  Ah, 
there  you  are,"  said  he,  with  a  smiling  and  animated  counte- 
nance. '*  This  is  a  fiQ.e  time  for  concessions  and  protocols !  I 
am  this  moment  beating  Blucher  in  my  mind's  eye.  He 
^vances  on  Paris  by  the  route  of  MontmiraO.  I  march ;  I 
beat  him  to-morrow ;  I  beat  him  after  to-morrow.    If  this 
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in&llible  movement  has  the  success  I  expect  from  it,  &Xe  is 
on  the  torn,  and  yre  shall  speak  another  language." 

Thus  his  thoughts,  at  all  times-as  variable  and  as  undecided 
as  his  fortune,  gave  to  his  resolutions  the  vicissitudes  of  events, 
and  even  the  fugitive  reflections  of  his  dreams.  His  corre- 
spondence mth  his  brother  Joseph,  the  King  of  Spain,  whom 
he  had  left  a^  Paris  at  the  head  of  afifairs,  as  guardian  of  the 
Empress,  and  superintendant  of  his  ministers,  presents  but 
the  alternatives  of  discouragement  and  hope,  which  followed 
the  bent  of  his  destiny,  rising  and  fjEdling  with  his  elevation 
or  his  final  abasement ;  but  the  sad  reality  may  therein  be 
distmguished,  even  amidst  Napoleon's  cries  of  victory,  and  the 
adulations  of  his  brother. 

XIII 

"My  brother,"  (wrote  the  Emperor,  on  tho  8th  of  Feb- 
roaiy,)  "  the  Emperor  Alexander  seems  to  have  made  some 
&ls6  dispositions.  I  could  defeat  him ;  but  I  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  the  necessity  of  covering  Paris.  However,  from  the 
part  I  play  we  shall  not  be  reduced  to  this  extremity." 

"  Sire !"  replied  Joseph,  "  let  us  not  hide  from  ourselves 
that  the  consternation  of  the. people  of  Paris  might  produce 
fatal  results  to  the  Empress  and  the  princesses.  The  men 
attached  to  your  government  think  that  the  departure  of  the 
Empress  from  Paris  might  give  a  capital  to  the  Bourbons.  I 
see  alarm  on  eveiy  countenapce." 

•*  My  brother,"  wrote  Napoleon,  **  prepare  Paris  for  every 
extremity ;  carry  away  the  ministers;  leave  nothing  precious  at 
the  chateau  of  Fontainebleau." 

Two  days  after : — "  My  brother,  the  situation  of  Paris  is 
not  what  the  alarmists  believe.  Those  around  you  are  losing 
their  senses ;  the  moment  is  difficult  without  doubt,  neverthe- 
less since  I  left  you  I  have  had  nothing  but  victories.  The 
bad  spirit  of  Talleyrand,  and  of  the  men  who  wish  to  paralyse 
the  nation,  has  prevented  me  from  rousing  it  to  arms,— and 
bahold  the  result !    Let  us  be  confident  and  bold." 

"  Sire !"  replied  Joseph,  who  knew  more  of  public  opinion 

D 
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inPttisduuitheydidattfaacaxnp,  "IshiJlsaTethetKeasaxe. 
The  wagons  aie  all  ready,  awaiting  the  hoar  of  peril  in  the 
court  of  the  Carramd,  We  think  of  bringii^  awaj  the 
piGtaies  and  the  atafcoes  from  the  Mnaeom.  The  pnjera  at 
St.  Genevieve  will  not  raise  the  comage  of  the  people :  their 
spirita  are  cast  down.  The  religions  fatalimn,  with  which  the 
people  are  inspired  by  this  recoorse  to  mixades,  would  only 
increase  the  indiffiarence  and  careless  egotism  of  the  masses. 
We  shall  obtain  nothing  from  the  Catholics,  nntil  yoa  have 
restored  liberty  and  Borne  to  the  Pope.  I  have  passed  the 
day  m  raising  the  hopes  of  men,  who  have  less  firmness  than 
the  EmfHress.** 

Four  days  later,  ]^apoleon,  having  decided  at  length,  bat 
too  late,  on  falling  back  to  cover  France,  wrote  to  Joseph : — 

"  Transmit  this  letter  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  that  she 
may  write  to  Eugene  to  come  to  me,  and  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  Angereao,  whidi  covers  Lyons.* 

A  we^  alter,  this  was  coonter-ordered. 

''SireP*  again  replies  Joseph,  **all  oar  resooxoes  at  Puis 
consist  of  siz  thousand  muskets.  Is  it  with  this  that  we  can 
levy  and  equip  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men?  Gitcumstances 
are  more  powerful  than  men  !** 

The  first  cxy  of  necessity  being  acknowledged,  he  con- 
tinues :-*'*  Yield  to  events!  Preserve  what  may  yet  be 
preserved.'*'  Save  your  lift,  precious  to  millions  of  men. 
There  is  no  dishonour  in  yielding  to  numbers,  and  accepting 
peace.  There  would  be  dishonom:  in  abandoning  the  throne, 
because  you  would  thus  abandon  a  crowd  of  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  you.    Make  peace  at  any  price.** 

"  My  brother,"  replied  Napoleon, "  Prince  Schwartzenburg 
comes  at  length  to  give  me  signs  of  life  ^  He  demands  a 
suspension  of  arms.  The  cowards!  at  the  first  shock  these 
wretches  &li  on  their  knees.  No ! — no  armistice  until  the  soil 
is  purged  of  them.  Eveiything  is  changed  with  the  allies. 
Alexander  asks  to  treat.  A  battle  ha^  decided  between  tis. 
The  enemy  is  beaten.  I  shall  make  a  peace  more  worthy  stall 
than  the  peace  on  the  basis  of  Frankfort." 

**8ign,  Sire."  said  Joseph, — "  sign  on  the  soil  of  France, 
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now  invaded,  irbat  you  would  baye  signed  witk  aqual  bonour 
on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Bliine.  The  enemj  only  asks  joa  for 
a  tmoe,  to  gain  time  to  rally  in  gneater  masses  s^^ainst  you." 

*'I  had  no  occasion  lor  your  sermons,'*  said  the  Emperor 
to  him,  "  to  be  disposed  to  peaoe,  if  it  was  possiUe.  The 
EmperoiB  had  maikedoat  their  lodgii^  at  Fontainebleaa:  they 
am  now  flying  towards  Ohampagnei" 

"Sire,  the  conditions  offered  to  me,  as  well  as  to  you,  are 
rather  a  capitolatiQn  than  a  peace.  Now  Ihat  they  fly,  their 
ideas  oc^^  to  be  changed.  Yoor  bulletin  of  to  day  has  been 
badly  received  by  public  opinion.  8ome  phrases  have  been 
interpiBted  as  subtezfbges  to  ehide  peace.*' 

fisalted  by  soooesSj  Napoleon  replies: — **My  brother,  I 
am  ffaJATiwg  Troyes.  I  am  besieged  with  flags  of  trace 
begging  for  a  cessation  of  hoBtitities,  I  ahaU  be  this  evening 
at  Ohatillon  sor  Seine.  The  minister  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, M.  de  Montalivet,  is  pusillanimous.  He  has  a  foolish 
idea  of  man.  Neither  he,  nor  the  ministflr  of  police,  Savary, 
know&  what  France  is." 

"  Sire,"  writes  Joseph,  "  M.  de  MontaUvet  is  extremely 
zealoos  in  your  service.  He  devotes  himself  to  fiinushing  you 
with  ibe  forces  you  demand." 

'*  My  brother,"  writes  Napoleon,  "  assemble  the  ministerB^ 
the  great  dignitaries,  the  presidents  of  the  Council  of  State. 
Bead  to  them  the  conditions  that  are  offered  me,  (to  circumscribe 
Franee  within  her  andent  limits).  It  is  not  advice  that  I 
nani;  it  is  the  feeling  I  wish  to  know.*' 

**  Sire,  I  have  held  the  CounciL  Their  advice  is,  to  accept 
anything  rather  than  expose  Paris.  They  consider  that  this 
occupation  of  Paris  would  be  the  end  of  your  dynasty,  and  the 
commencement  of  great  misfortunes.  Peace,  whatever  it  may 
be  I  It  is  necessary  now.  It  may  terminate  some  day  when 
France  shall  have  time  to  breathe.  Enter  into  a  truce  then 
with  a  mental  reservation,  since  the  wickedness  of  your  enemies 
will  not  grant  you  a  just  peace.  You  will  remain  to  France, 
and  France  will  remain  to  you.  You  will  be  recognised  by 
England.  You  will  a  second  time  save  the  country  by  peace, 
a&er  having  saved  and  rendered  it  illustrious  so  many  times 
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by  war.     France  will  return  you  in  blessings  what  super^ 
ficial  minds  will  think  you  have  lost  in  glory. 

"  Yesterday  the  public  fimds  fell  to  51  francs,--one  half  of 
their  nominal  value.  Maodonald  is  outflanked.  The  enemy's 
skirmishers  advance  to  within  a'  few  miles  of  Paris.  Bordeaux 
is  fermenting  like  a  furnace  of  civil  war.  Soult  is  assailed  by 
immense  forces.  You  are  still  a  victor.  Sign  a  peace.  You 
will  blot  Louis  XII.  and  Henry  IV.  from  the  memory  of  the 
French ;  you  will  become  the  father  of  the  people.'* 

Napoleon  (in  reply), — "  My  brother,  I  have  examined  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy;  it  is  too  strong.  I  shall  fall  back.  Marmont 
has  acted  like  a  young  subaltern.  The  young  guard  is  melting 
like  snow.  My  cbngoon  guards  are  also  dedmated ;  my  old  guard 
mamtainsitself.  OrderredoubtstobethrownuponMontmartre." 

Such  was  the  correspondence  maintained  between  the 
Emperor  and  his  brother,  durmg  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches of  this  short  campaign.  We  there  read  the  internal 
colloquies  of  his  soul  with  his  thoughts, — ^the  alternate  struggle 
between  his  illusions  and  his  resolutions.  His  heart  was 
expanded  or  compressed  with  the  events  of  each  day.  He 
still  relied  on  France,  which  did  not,  however,  rise  at  his  call. 
He  had  no  plan  but  that  of  the  previous  night,  which  was 
abandoned  by  that  of  the  following  mom.  His  mind  was  a 
chaos, — ^his  thoughts  were  fluctuating.  Salvation  no  longer 
existed  for  him,  except  from  a  great  plan,  rationally  adopted, 
and  pursued  with  unity  of  purpose  and  constancy  of  operation. 
He  adopted  all,  and  abandoned  all.  These  half  measures 
eould,  therefore,  give  him  only  imperfect  results.  The  enemy's 
numbers  increased — space  was  contracting — ^time  was  flying — 
France  was  becoming  weary.  It  was  a  campaign  of  chance. 
No  heroism  could  correct  such  a  perpetual  vicissitude  of  ideas. 
The  great  timidity  of  the  allies  caused,-  however,  brilliant 
triumphs  to  the  armies  of  Napoleon. 

XIV. 

Blucher,  overcome  but  not  beaten  at  La  Bothierre,  instead 
of  falling  upon  the  little  army  of  the  Emperor  with  all  his 
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attainable  and  reunited  forces,  fell  back  upon  Gbalons  to  pick 
up  his  rear-guard.  From  tbence  be  marcbed  rapidly  on  Paris 
by  the  yalley  of  the  Mame.  Tbe  Prince  of  Scbwartzenburg 
a3vanced  in  mass  from  Troyes,  to  effect  tbe  same  object  by  tbe 
valley  of  tbe  Seine.  Napoleon  was  between  tbese  two  routes, 
and  between  these  two  armies,  at  six  leagues  from  each, 
dosing  against  Scbwartzenburg  tbe  road  from  Troyes  to  Paris 
On  hearing  from  Macdonald  of  filucber*s  having  invaded  ike 
plains  of  Paris,  Napoleon  resolved  to  attack  bim  again,  defeat 
bim,  and  return  in  time  to  fight  Scbwartzenburg  in  the 
vicinity  of  Troyes.  He  proceeded  by  forced  murcbes  to 
Champ  Aubert,  took  the  Bussian  army  of  120,000  men  in 
flank,  broke  it,  killed  5,000  men,  traversed  it  in  every  direction, 
and  scattered  its  £ragments ;  throwing  some  back  again  upon 
Gbilons ;  tbe  others  under  tbe  command  of  Generals  York  and 
Saken  being  already  advanced  into  the  plain  of  Meaux,  and 
witlkin  sight  of  the  spires  of  Paris.  Tbe  victory  was  brilliant, 
bux  onproductiye.  Tbe  following  day  tbe  Bussian  and  Prussian 
columns  of  York  and  Saken,  returning  from  Meaux  at  tbe 
noise  of  tbe  cannon,  to  tbe  number  of  60,000  men,  came 
mto  collision  with  tbe  harassed  army  of  Napoleon,  on  tbe 
hiUs  6f  Montmirail.  Tbe  French  bad  only  25,000  combatants 
left;  but  they  were  tbe  elite  of  France,— -men  tried  in  tbe 
battles  of  ten  campaigns,  emboldened  by  tbe  victory  they  bad 
just  won,  and  thinking  they  now  played  the  last  stake  for 
their  country.  The  terrible  battle  on  tbe  slope  of  tbe  bills, 
and  in  the  gorges,  which  Napoleon  bad  to  penetrate  in  order 
to  meet  the  Prussians,  continued  from  day-break  till  mgb^&lL 
The  most  brilliant  winter  sun  shone  upon  the  bills,  which 
were  Toid  of  foliage.  It  flashed  upon  the  arms  and  the 
cannon,  and  delineated  to  the  eye  the  two  armies  and  their 
movements.  Tbe  one  immense,  tranquil,  confident  in'  the 
support  in  their  rear  of  new  and  inexhaustible  battalions ;  tbe 
other  scarcely  perceptible,  worn  out,  covered  with  mud  from 
the  double  marches  they  bad  made  for  tbe  last  fortnight,  and 
from  their  bivouacs  and  batdes ;  feeling  their  native  soil  beneath 
their  feet,  cbntracting  and  melting  away  every  evening ;  having ' 
nothing  in  perspectiye,  even  after  a  victory,  but  another 
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fruitless  battle  field ;  nothiiig  b^ind  them  bat  another  anny 
to  fight  on  the  morrow;  and  yet  they  were  bnnmig  iritlL 
ardour  for  the  &ay.  It  might  be  said  that  the  elevated  site  ai 
the  Tillage  of  Marchais,  advanciiig  into  the  plain,  gamiriied 
with  batteries,  and  corered  with  Banian  and  ProssiaB  battalioiis, 
was  the  ThennopyI»  of  France.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  on 
foot,  by  the  side  of  a  little  wood,  ploughed  by  the  enemy's 
bullets,  directed  from  thence  the  attack  of  his  troops.  This 
Tillage  and  the  scattered  farm-hoases  in  the  hoUows  of  tiie 
surrounding  hills,  were  taken  and  retaken  sevenQ  times  by  ibe 
French  and  by  the  PrussiaDS.  Numerous  spectators,  from 
Montmirail  and  the  neighbouring  Tillages,  contemplated,  as 
from  the  benches  of  an  amphitheatre,  this  anequal  straggle 
between  the  Nordi  and  the  South,  in  which  &e  genioa  of  war, 
after  raTaging  the  world,  was  now  desolating  their  natire  amL 
Their  countenances  were  fuU  of  emotion  and  terror,  and  the£^ 
arms  idly  inactire.  None  now  remained  but  old  men  and 
children,  and  a  population  harassed  with  ten  years  of  inastiahle 
recruiting.  They  wept  for  their  country, — they  f dt  for  their 
great  captain  and  his  decimated  battalions ;  but  they  joined  them 
not    Weariness  and  long  suffering  had  produced  indi&rence 

XV. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  French,  to  prereat  tiie 
Bussians  and  Prussians  from  seeking  shelter  in  the  embattled 
hamlets  at  die  £3ot  of  the  promontories  of  Montmiratl,  set  fire 
to  some  farm  hoisses.  The  smoke  of  this  amflagratioii  and 
that  6f  the  battle  field,  floated  a  long  time  orer  the  two 
armies,  like  clouds  in  die  sun,  and  rendered  the  fortune  <^tlie 
day  uncertain.  But  at  len^  Napoleon,,  supported  on  his 
right  by  Marmooft,  came  off  Tictor  in  all  the  gorges  and  On  aXk 
the  heights  of  this  sanguinary  field.  The  60,000  HnssiaQS 
and  Prussians  of  Saken  and  York  fled  again  in  disorder 
towards  Meaux ;  seeking  at  hazard  the  course  of  the  Mame, 
to  cross  it,  and  take  shelt^  behind  that  riter.  Had  there 
been  an  army  of  reserTe  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  they  would 
hare  been  utterly  destroyed;  and  Napoleon,  fieJliDg  imme- 
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diately  upon  Blncher,  fthom  of  one  half  his  battalions,  would 
hare  oraiBhed  Urn  under  the  Yosges.  But  he  oould  only 
oonqner;  he  oould  ndther  profit  bj  a  Tictozy,  nor  pursue  a 
ifanqipflhed  euemy. 

XVI. 

This  howerer  he  did,  and  it  proved  hJB  ruin.  He  forgot, 
or  feigned  lorgetfiilnese,  that  Bhicher  was  adTandng  oa  his 
right,  mth  a  fresh  army  augmented  to  100,000  ^len,  by  the 
junction  of  generals  Kleist  and  Langeron,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  the  blockade  of  Mayence  to  take  their  positions 
in  the  line.  He  forgot  also  that  Schwartzenburg,  with  another 
army  of  ^00,000  combatants,  was  in  his  rear,  on  the  load  from 
TxDjea  to  Pans.  He  had  already  advanced  in  pursuit  of  Y(Hrk 
and  Saken;  but  the  third  day  after  his  victory^  Blueher 
debooebed  at  Montmiiail  with  all  his  army  by  the  Gh&lons 
road,  and  pushed  his  columns  as  £sr  as  Yauchamp,  a  village 
vhere  Napoleon,  undecided  in  his  plans,  appeared  to  await 
him.  A  second  battle,  more  unequal,  but  fully  as  terrible, 
and  Btill  more  triumphant  for  Napoleon,  took  place  between 
this  fresh  army  oi  Bluch^'s,  and  the  brokaa  but  unconquerable 
fragments  of  the  Emperor.  The  genius  of  their  ehief  and  the 
intrepidity  of  their  own  souls  immortalized  a  second  time  the 
plains  of  Montmirail.  Blueher  defeated,  and  driven  back  on 
all  points,  but  impelled  by  that  physical  courage  which  sub- 
stitotes  the  aim  Sor  the  head,  and  usdessly  traaBtoms  the 
ganeral  into  the  Hero,  vainly  exposed  his  ovn  perscoi  in  the 
bcfat  and  rear  of  hisbioken  columns.  Twice  suixounded  by 
the  Frendd,  fi^iting  hand  to  hand,  thrown  from  his  horsey 
remounted  by  his  hussaxs,  and  liberated  by  his  lieutenants,  he 
dyed  with  fab  blood  this  Jmrnense  battle  field.  His  savage 
impetooaity  waa  discoooearted  by  the  €oup  d'ail  and  superior 
oooineaa  of  Nc^eon.  Thia  seeond  and  superior  Bosska 
army,  crossing  Montmizail  under  the  shells  and  bullets  oi  the 
French,  dispersed  like  the  first  amidst  the  shades  of  night, 
disappoured  on  the  road  to  Ghilons,  by  which  they  had  azrived 
Thus  with  his  left  the  Emperor  had  scattered  York  and 
Saken  on  the  unknown  banks  of  the  Marne:  and  with  iitk 
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right  bad  driyen  back  Blucber,  Eleist,  and  Langeron,  upon  the 
rayaged  plains  of  Cbalons.  Paris  bad  now  breathing  time. 
Napoleon  bad  room  for  bis  operations,  and  time  to  concert  his 
measures.  He  received  a  new  impulse,  but  he  also  resumed 
bis  pride.  He  forgot  at  Montmirail  that  five  victories  in  ten 
days  did  not  constitute  a  campaign,  and  that  bis  blows  only 
feu  around  himself.  The  wave,  though  at  a  distance,  always 
returned  to  engulf  him  Napoleon  was  a  victor,  but  the 
country  was  lost, 

XVII. 

At  this  glimpse  of  good  fortune  he  hastened  to  revoke  the 
authority  he  had  given  to  Gaulainoourt  to  sign  a  peace  on  the 
basis  of  a  frontier  reduced  to  ^the  limits  of  1789.  **  I  have 
conquered;  your  attitude  must  remain  the  same  for  p^ace,*'  (he 
thus  wrote  from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  plenipotentiary ;)  "  but 
sign  nothing  without  my  order,  because  I  alone  know  my  posi- 
tion." It  was  evident  that  he  reserved  all  negodation  for  his 
sword,  and  that  the  congress  was  nothing  but  a  side  conversa- 
tion during  the  marches  and  battles  of  the  great  drama.  The 
cannon  alone  negociated. 

XVIII. 

While  he  thus  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  a  fleeting  hope, 
within  the  contracted  horizon  of  Mcmtmirail,  giving  rest  to  his 
troops,  and  disposing  of  his  killed  and  wounded,  the  army  of 
the  Emperors,  without  one  obstacle  before  them,  were  crossing 
the  Seine,  in  columns  innumerable,  at  Nogent  sur  Seine,  and 
at  Montereau ;  thus  threatening  Paris  by  its  widest  valleys, 
and  by  the  plains  to  the  east  and  south.  The  capit&l,  for  a 
moment  re-assured  on  the  side  of  Meaux,  began  to  look  with 
terror  towards  Melun  and  Fontapebleau.  They  had  nothing 
to  defend  them  on  the  Seine  but  two  of  Napoleon's  veterans, 
Marshal  Victor  and  Marshal  Oudinot, — gallant  chiefs,  but 
reduced  to  a  handful  of  men,  who  could  only  dispute  the  roads 
and  the  bridges,  for  honour  more  than  for  safety.  They  fell  back 
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slowly  but  despairingly  on  Paris,  which  did  not  send  them  a 
single  soldier  to  replace  those  which  eveiy  evening  they  left 
upon  the  roads  or  the  field  of  battle.  Their  retreat,  converging 
to  the  plains  which  surromid  the  capital,  must  have  brought 
them  sooner  or  later  in  sight  of  the  Emperor,  as  to  a  last 
baltang  place,  where  they  might  fifill  together 

XIX. 

Napoleon — ^tranquil  for  a  day,  thanks  to  the  astonishment 
with  which  he  had  struck  York,  Saken,  Blucher,  Eleist, 
Langeron,  the  Prussians  and  the  Bussians — ^now  fell  back, 
ivith  an  army  somewhat  recruited  by  the  reinforcements  of 
Marmont  and  Mortier.  He  borrowed,  to  treble  the  rapidity  of 
his  march,  the  horses  and  carriages  of  the  country  he  traversed. 
His  artillery,  his  guard,  his  infantry  were  posted  forward ;  his 
cavalry  made  double  stages.  He  outran  time ;  he  devoured 
distance.  A  day  and  night  march  of  thirty  hours  enabled  him 
to  cross  the  country  from  the  Mame  to  the  Seine,  between 
Montmirail  and  Montereau.  On  the  noise  of  his  approach, 
increased  by  the  fame  of  his  last  victories  over  the^  Ikussians, 
the  Austrian  general  fiianchi,  who  had  pushed  forward  with 
300,000  men  to  the  gates  of  Fontainebleau,  fell  back  to  Fos- 
sard.  The  village  of  Fossard,  united  with  Montereau  by  a 
short  causeway  resembling  the  street  of  a  suburb,  is  the  point 
where  the  roads  from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau,  and  from  Paris 
to  Troyes,  cross  each  other.  One  of  these  roads  passes  through 
Montereau,  where  it  crosses  the  Seine  and  Yonne,  at  their 
confluence,  over  bridges  rendered  famous  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France.  Napoleon  ordered  Marshal  Victor,  whom  he  found 
within  reach  of  his  orders,  to  seize  on  these  bridges,  which 
were  essential  to  his  plan  of  tlie  following  day,  for  attacking 
Bianchi  at  Fossard,  and  cutting  in  two  the  Austrian  army,  as 
he  had  done  that  of  Eussia.  Victor,  from  exhaustion,  obeyed 
slowly,  and  lost  the  critical  moment  in  giving  some  rest  to  his 
troops.  A  Wurtemburg  division,  detached  by  Bianchi,  pre- 
ceded him,  and  having  penetrated  through  Montereau,  fortified 
the  bridges  behmd  them,  clambered  up  the  high  chalky  cli£& 
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wluch  command  the  town,  and. drew  up  on  the  haighta  of  Snr- 
YiUe,  in  order  to  chedL  Napole(m*s  deaoent  upon  Monteie«BL 
Victor,  rendered  desperate  by  the  inveetiTes  of  the  Empenor, 
reaolTod  to  wash  out  his  reproachea  with  hia  own  blood*  He 
attacked  the  Wurtemburghers  like  a  man  detemuned  to  win 
the  passage  or  to  die,  and  exposed  his  life  without  reserve, — 
his  son-in-law,  General  Chateau,  being  killed  by  his  side.  On 
the  noise  of  this  struggle  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  of 
Montereau,  Napoleon  pressed  forward  his  columns,  and  found 
himself  orerwhelmed,  by  the  batteries  ol  the  Austiians,  at  a 
moment  when  he  thought  they  were  beyond  the  bridges.  He 
became  irritated  and  obstinate;  he  pushed  forward  hia  gosid  to 
the  assault,  and  drove  the  Wurtembmgfaeis  from  the  hei^bls 
into  the  town;  pointii^  Ins  cannon  with  his  own  hand  cm  the 
enemy  maased  in  the  streets  and  on  the  bndges.  Thej  le- 
tumed  the  cannonade,  and  Napoleon's  artillerymen  idl  in 
numbers  at  his  feet  The  suryiTors  coloured  him  to  take 
shelter,  and  to  save  a  chief  and  a  rallying  point  for  Fraaee 
*'  My  friends,"  he  replied,  smiling,  and  lo(^Ehig  wi^  a  serene 
eye  on  the  prcjjectiles  that  ploughed  the  earth  aioond  him, 
^*the  bullet  which  is  to  kill  me  is  not  yet  cast  \'*  He  tbos 
awaited  the  tardy  advance  ci  his  masses,  throwing  meanwhile 
into  disorder,  under  the  rapid  discharges  of  his  unoonqa^ahle 
artillery,  the  enemy's  army  exposed  to  his  eager  glance  between 
Fossard  and  Montereau.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  day,  feding 
himself  in  force,  he  pushed  forward  General  Goard,  one  df 
his  best  lieutenants,  with  a  division  of  Bretons,  against  the 
suburb  of  Montereau,  to  dear  the  streets  leading  to  the  bndgoa 
Pajd,  a  bold  cavalry  officer,  profidng  by  the  peasagB  (^pened 
by  Gerard,  marched  under  cover,  and  sheltered  from  the  oao^ 
non  of  the  Emp^!or,  as  far  as  the  turning  of  the  soborb,  whidi 
makes  an  elbow  with  the  bridges.  Then  at  a  gallop  his 
cavalry  swept  them  pSle-mSU  with  the  Austrians,  sabied  the 
runaways,  and  clearing  a  passage  for  Napoleon  advanced  akn^ 
the  causeway  as  far  as  Fossard.  Napoleon  with  his  40,000  men, 
wMch  had  arrived'  during  the  action,  passed  the  rivers  iHaidi 
covered  Bianehi,  and  gained  a  brilliant  but  a  useless  victory. 
While  he  was  forcing  this  passage,  Bianehi,  rapidly  throwing 
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bade  InB  ^,000  m^i  from  Fontnnebldau  upon  Sens,  escaped 
from  tits  Smpeior's  plan,  a&d  resomed  his  commiuiicatioii  'with 
Sdiwartzenbtug.  His  escape,  faoweter,  was  a  fli^;  and 
Faoos,  a  second  tone  delhsred,  lesounded  jnUM  the  ezpioits  of 
Monteireaa.  The  Emperors  of  Bnssia  and  Anstna,  and  the 
King  ol  Frassia,  astoonded  at  the  defeat  of  their  advanee 
goard,  hesitated  whether  thej  should  adraaee  or  retreat 
Napoleon,  IxM  and  rapid  as  a  whirlwind,  quitted  the  nei^ 
bomhood  of  Paris,  and  followed  Bianchi  in  his  retrefd;  vpm 
the  road  to  Trofes,  On  the  21st  he  halted  at  Bray,  in  the 
diamber  the  Emperor  of  Rosna  had  just  quitted  to  foOow  th^ 
eblai^  tide  whidi  earned  the  allies  back  again  into  Champagne. 
Sdiwartzenharg  had  already  sent  the  ba^age  back  into  the 
defiles  of  ihe  YotsgeB.  The  Bnssians  of  tlie  Emperor's  goard, 
who  were  foOewmg  him  to  the  Anstiian  quarter-general,  ro^ 
tired  to  Langie&  The  allied  sovere^ns  were  at  Ohaomoiit 
Sistj  le^oes  of  qpaee  and  freedom  of  moyement  had  been 
reconquered  for  Napoleon  bj  die  cannon  of  Monterean.  On 
the  99rd  he  reentered  Troyes  as  a  conqueror  in  the  footsteps 
of  Alexander's  Eussians.  The  city  thus  delivered  receired 
him  in  triumph.  A  witness  of  the  enemy's  terror,  it  looked 
on  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  as  a  decndye  return  of  Tictory 
to  his  standard 

XX. 

Napoleon  himself  partook  of  the  confidence  which  sprang 
up  under  the  footsteps  of  his  invincible  battalions.  This 
time  at  least  peace  was  in  his  own  hands,  had  he  hastened  to 
obtain  it;  but  he  lost  time  in  avenging  himself,  and  driving 
to  irritation  and  despair  a  party  which  his  success  had  suf- 
ficiently punished, — ^e  few  remaining  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon. 

Hitherto  this  party  had  been  a  mere  shadow ;  but  Napoleon 
in  strikmg  at  it,  gave  it  a  fresh  existence.  He  wrote  in  letters 
of  blood  the  name  of  Bourbon,  which  it  was  his  interest  to 
obliterate,  by  treating  with  contempt  the  vain  and  feeble 
symptoms  stOl  lingering  amongst  the  population. 
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During  the  time  that  Troyes  was  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
some  old  emigrant  royalist  officers,  the  Marquis  de  Vidxanges, 
the  Gheyalier  de  Gouault,  and  five  or  six  inhabitants  of  the 
dty,  eager  to  anticipate  an  opinion  still  slumbering,  presented 
themselves  before  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  and  begged  him  to 
proclaim  the  restoration  of  the  royal  house  of  their  ancient 
masters  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  Emperor  evinced  some 
vague  and  silent  inclination  towards  this  fallen  pkrty ;  but  he 
would  neither  prejudice  the  sentiments  of  his  aHy,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  nor  give  his  word,  which  he  might  have  to  withdraw 
at  a  later  period ;  nor  ruin  by  injudicious  encouragement  men 
willing  to  venture  ill  in  the  dark.  He  replied  that  the  chances 
of  war  were  uncertain,  and  that  it  would  be  no  gratification  to 
him  to  see  worthy  persons  sacrifice  themselves  even  in  an  at- 
tempt to  dethrone  his  enemy.  The  royalist  deputation  retired, 
privately  encouraged,  perhaps,  by  some  refugee  or  emigrant 
officers,  attached  to  the  quarter-general  of  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia.  The  demonstration  was  therefore  limited  to  a  few 
white  cockades  and  decorations  of  the  order  of  Saint  Louis, 
displayed  on  the  hats  or  at  the  button  holes  of  some  old 
royalists,  or  their  enthusiastic  ofiGspring.  On  the  conclusion  of 
this  little  drama  the  Marquis  de  Vidranges  departed  for 
Franehe-Gomte,  where  the  Count  d'Artois  had  ventured  to 
appear,  in  the  suite  and  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Austrians. 
The  companions  of  his  imprudence  remained  at  Troyes. 

XXI. 

On  his  entiy  into  the  city  Napoleon  demanded  that  he 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  traitors',  who,  in  repudiating 
his  name,  had,  he  asserted,  made  common  ^  cause  with  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  M.  de  Gouault  who  had  been  sent 
before  a  court-martial  even  before  the  Emperor  sat  down,  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  shot,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
M.  de  Megrigny,  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  and  one  of 
Napoleon's  equerries  ;  thus  expiating  by  his  blood  the 
temerity  of  his  enthusiasm  for  his  ancient  masters.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  with  a  placard  on  his 
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breast,  inscribed  ifdth  the  word  traitor.  The  report  of  this 
Tengeance,  on  a  man  isolated  and  without  aocomplices,  the 
day  after  those  yictories  which  had  made  Csesiur  generous, 
excited  in  France  less  terror  than  indignation.  What  efifect 
could  the  life  or  death  of  an  old  royalist,  guilty  of  illusion  or 
fanaticism,  haye  in  a  European  quarrel  with  the  ruler  of 
France,  i^hich  was  not  to  be  judged  by  a  single  execution,  but 
by  ten  battle  fields  ?  Napoleon  should  have  conciliated  opinion 
by  indulgence,  but  he  saddened  and  disgusted  by  his  rigour. 
It  was  not  the  country  but  his  own  dynasty  that  he  coTcred 
with  the  blood  he  had  shed.  This  selfish  piece  of  vengeance 
was  deemed  a  cruelty :  it  recalled  the  memory  of  the  Duke 
dTinglrien. 


BOOK  IHIBD. 

Hm  AUiM  demand  s  tnipenstfuof  anas— Confiennoet  of  I»adgny~-'The 
aUkd  tnoopt  take  Sousont — ^Blaciher  unites  all  his  corpt  ^armi^-^ 
He  marches  on  Troyes  towards  Scliwartzenbiii]^^ — Bcneontre  of 
Hapoleon  and  Blueher— M^iy-snr-Seine^Bltieker  dbaaddu  tbe 
Talley  of  tiie  Soiae,  and  advaaees  m  Bark  fej  the  ttlky  •£  tlw 
Mane— ICoffior  aal  Marmont  fall  baek  Vfon,  Pada— Soiaaona  is 
vetaken  bjr  Moitkff— Napoleoai  qiiita  Sehwartsenbnrg^  and  fliea  to 
Blueher — He  overtakes  him  at  La  Fertg-sous- Jonanc  ■■'  Blacihcr 
passes  the  Mame,  pursued  by  Napoleon — Blueher  hemraeX  is  hf  the 
Emperor,  Mortier,  pd  Marmont,  escapes  by  Soisaons,  abandona  the 
Aisne,  and  letires  upon  Laon — Napoleon  crosses  the  Aisne  at  B^ry- 
au-Bae,  and  attacks  at  Craonne  the  Russian  and  Prussian  corps 
which  came  to  coyer  Blueher — Battle  of  Craonne — Battle  of  iMm*— 
Halt  of  Napoleon  at  Rheims — Schwartzenburg  marches  on  Paris,  and 
advances  to  Provins — ^Tactics  of  the  Emperor— He  returns  to  Troyea 
to  operate  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy — Panic  of  the  alliea — Schwart- 
zenburg falls  baek  upon  Troyes  and  Dijon-<-Battle  of  Arcis-aur- 
Aube — ^The  Emperor's  new  plan  of  campaign — Decree  for  a  levy  en 
matte — Apathy  of  France— March  of  Napoleon  towards  St  Dizier 
—Treaty  of  Chaumontr— Concentration  of  the  Allied  Armies  at 
Chalons — ^Their  indecision — ^They  march  on  Paris — Situation  of 
Paris  and  of  France— Flight  of  Marie-Louise. 

I. 

The  enemy  retreated  ia  all  directions  by  forced  marches 
from  Troyes,  which  had  now  become  the  head  quarters-general 
of  Napoleon ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  would 
be  carried  by  the  panic  which  seized  them  on  the  approach 
and  at  the  name  of  the  Emperor  After  a  short  repose.  Na- 
poleon, without  driving  them  to  absolute  extremity,  intended 
to  cut  up  the  scattered  columns  of  their  rear  so  effectually 
that  terror  alone  should  supply  his  place,  while  he  returned,  to 
attack  the  army  of  filucher,  for  the  third  time. 

Having  halted  fey  the  night  of  the  17th  at  Nangis,  in  the 
cottage  of  a  wheelwright,  he  received,  in  the  character  of  nego- 
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ciator.  tte  Prince  of  Lkahteiisteia,  sent  by  0^  genenlissimo. 
Prince  Sdivartssenbaig,  to  demand  a  soapension  of  axms,  idth 
the  view  of  giraig  time  lor  aerioiisnegocialicms  for  p  Napo- 

lean,aifectingggeateroonfidence  in  tlia  result  of  bis  viotories  tban 
peibapB  he  reaUy  felt,  complained  of  tbe  enoouragement  given 
to  the  partisans  of  tbe  Boorbons  i^ainst  bim.  ''  Is  it  t^en  a 
war  against  the  throne,"  be  exelaimed,  '*  instead  of  a  war  against 
the  victor,  Ihat  yoa  intend  to  cany  on?  Tbe  Duke  d*An- 
goolSme  m  at  iJae  bead  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  ho  is  permitted  to  address  from  thenoe  proclamations 
to  tbe  8(Ritbem  portion  of  my  Em^re,  and  even  to  my  o\m 
soldiefB?  Can  I  believe  that  my  father-in-law,  the  Empexor 
Fiaaeis,  is  so  blind,  or  so  onnatoral,  ^a  to  project  the  de- 
thmDemeBt  of  fak  own  dan^^iter,  and  the  disinheriting  of  bis 
.ovn  gnndsoiif 

The  prince,  however,  re«nured  the  Emperor,  dissipated  bis 
asserted  that  tbe  residence  of  some  princes  of  the 
hoQse  of  Boorbim  amonf^t  the  armies  of  Europe,  was  merely 
onsaffinaDce:  or,at  the  utmost,  an  admissible  means  of  diver- 
fion  betiraeB  hostile  lotees ;  but  ^e  allies,  he  added,  only 
willed  for  peace,  and  not  to  destroy  the  Empire.  Napoleon 
declined  any  further  explanation  of  his  vievn,  until  Be  had 
taken  counsel  from  Ihenigbt  Fresboouriersmigbt  bring  bim 
eveiy  hour  additional  reasons  fordemanding  greater  concessions ; 
azid  with  this  idea  he  retired  to  rest 

11. 

Nothhig  ceconed  during  the  night  but  the  anival  of  a 
Meoni  aid&de-camp  from  Schwaztzenburg,  bearing  a  mxate 
pieeise  requisition  to  open  conferences  for  an  armistice  as  the 
precursor  of  peace.  Napoleon  fixed  ike  place  of  meetiqg  fcnr 
tlHB  purpose  at  the  village  of  Lus]gny,betw6ffli  VandoBUvre  and 
Tmjfes,  and  sent  thither  one  of  his  most  brilliant  officers,  M. 
de  Flaliaut.  This  envoy  found  there  three  of  tbe  allied 
geaeials,  deputed  to  arrange  with  him  the  preliminaries  of  an 
ttndstice.  These  were  General  Duca  on  the  part  of' Austria, 
Gtneral  Scbouwalof  for  Enssia,  and  General  Baoch  for  Prussia. 
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WhUe  these  officers  were  discossing  the  bases  of  ft  oessatioii  of 
hostilities,  and  the  portion  of  France  over  which  it  should  extend. 
Napoleon,  more  confident  in  a  suocessfiil  operation  than  a 
poUtical  conference,  re-formed  his  columns  of  attack,  to  complete 
the  overthrow  of  the  grand  Austrian  army ;  and  he  had  already 
commenced  his  march  for  that  purpose,  when  he  was  recalled, 
by  the  rumour  of  disaster,  towards  the  army  of  Blucher. 

Generals  York  and  Saken,  who  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
army  of  the  Prussian  general-in-chief,  by  the  battles  of  Mont- 
mirail  and  Yauchamp,  had  retired  precipitately,  to  the  number 
of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  to  the  plains  that  lay  open  before 
them,  pursued  by  Mortier,  who  had  been  detached  with  only  a 
few  thousand  men.  .Victory,  however,  increased  his  numbers, 
which' were  now  sufficient  to  disperse  the  fragments  of  a  con- 
quered army,  wandering  on  an  eneipy*s  soil.  These  remains, 
intending  to  cross  the  Aisne  at  Soissons,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
north,  and  to  rejoin  the  Belgian  army,  arrived  under  the  walls 
of  Soissons,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Woronzoff,  command- 
ing the  army  of  invasion  of  the  north,  had  arrived  there  by  another 
route.  General  Busca,  in  defending  Soissons  against  them,  was 
killed  on  the  breach ;  and  the  two  armies  of  Saken  and  Woronzoff 
effected  their  junction  in  the  conquered  city.  Strengthened  bj 
this  coalition  they  took  courage,  and  fell  back  upon  GhMons,  to 
rejoin  the  defeated  army  of  Blucher,  their  general-in-chief. 
Thus  recruited,  Blucher  resumed,  with  60,000  men,  his  route, 
twice  interrupted,  towards  Troyes,  to  fly  to  the  assistance  ci 
Schwartzenburg ;  but  was  encountered  by  Napoleon  at  Meiy-sur- 
Seine.  A  terrible  shock  signalized  this  unexpected  meeting  of  the 
two  armies.  'The  town  of  Mery^sur-Seine  crumbled  beneath  the 
bullets,  and  was  consumed  by  the  shells  of  both  armies,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  ruined  mass  of  blackened  walls  and  smoking 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Blucher,  repulsed  a  third  time  by  this  unexpected  shock, 
gave  way,  renounced  his  intended  junction  with  the  Austrians, 
regained  the  valley  of  the  Mame,  and  advanced  on  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  recalling  Napoleon  to  the  defence  of  hid  capital. 

Mortier  and  Marmont,  with  two  weak  divisions  of  7,000 
men  each,  operating  between  Paris  and  the  Mame,  fell  back 
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slowly  on  the  capital.  Thej  had  no  other  object  than  to  gain  time, 
and  to  give  scope  for  the  grand  manoeuvres  of  the  Emperor. 

ill. 

On  learning  this,  Napoleon,  trembling  for  his  capital  and 
for  his  gOYomment,  abandoned  the  Austrians  to  themselves, 
and  traversing  with  his  recruited  troops  the  whole  space  lying 
between  Troyes  and  Sezanne,  he  prepared  to  take  Blucher  once 
more  in  the  rear,  in  the  neighl^urhood  of  Meaux,  while  Mortier 
and  Marmont  attacked  him  in  front.  Pushing  on  from  Sezanne, 
he  had  already  nearly  reached  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  the  position 
where  Blucher  was  held  in  check  by  Mortier  and  Marmont 
The.  Prussian  army,  annihilated,  was  about  to  become  the  trophy 
of  this  combination.  Believed  from  this  force,  Napoleon  was  cer- 
tain of  an  easy  triumph  over  the  Austrians.  His  army  partici- 
pated in  his  hopes,  and  enthusiasm  accelerated  their  steps.  In 
a  few  hours  the  Mame  would  engulf  the  wreck  of  Blucher  and  the 
Russians;  butthis general, diviningthet^ought&ofNap6leon,and 
desirous  of  withdrawing  hii^  on  his  own  track  from  the  pursuit 
of  Schwartzenburg,  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Maine,  and 
burnt  the  bridges,  before  Napoleon  could  attain  his  object.  From 
the  heights  which  slope  down  towards  the  river,  the  Emperor  saw 
the  Prussian  army  defile  in  safety  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
directing  its  long  columns  towards  the  north. 

IV 

A  terrible  suspicion  now  seized  the  mind  of  Napoleon 
Should  he  allow  Blucher,  at  the  head  of  an  unbroken  army,  to 
march  round  Paris,  and  spread  terror  through  the  capital  ?  Or 
should  he  consume  time  and  distance  in  following  him,  and 
thus  give  Schwartzenburg  an  opportunity  of  returning  in  mass, 
and  unopposed,  upon  Fontainebleau  ?  Paris  appeared  to  him 
once  more  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  which  it  was  essential  to 
cover ;  and  he  decided  on  crossing  the  Mame  in  pursuit  of 
Blucher :  but  he  lost  two  days  in  re-establishing  the  bridges, 
aifid  passing  his  army  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
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Then  seeking  on  the  map  an  intermediate  point  betpeen 
Soissons  and  Rheims,  he  placed  his  finger  on  Fismes.  He 
arrived  there  at  day-break  on  the  4th  of  March.  This  move- 
ment placed  Blucher  between  Napoleon  on  one  side,  Marmont 
and  Mortier  on  the  other,  and  Soissons  and  the  Aisne  in  front. 
Soissons  had  been  recoTered  by  Mortier,  and  oommanded  the 
bridges  of  the  Aiane.  Blucher  vas,  in  short,  ft  pnaoiier,  and 
Napoleon  thought  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  dictato 
hia  capittdadon. 

V. 

Bat  the  best  concerted  plans  are  often  fraatimted  by  the 
chance  of  war.  The  weakness  or  timidity  of  the  little 
garrison  of  Spissons  had  opened  the  gates  cxf  that  city  to  the 
Pnisaia^ns  of  the  North,  at  a  period  when  a  further  resistance 
of  a  few  hours  would  haye  delirered  a  captive  army  into  the 
hands  iy£  the  Emperor  and  his  generals.  Blucher  was  reoeired 
at  Soissons  by  the  army  of  Witzingerode  and  of  Bulan,  which 
increased  his  forces  to  100,000  men.  But  he  so  much  dreaded 
a  fourth  collision  with  the  Emperor,  that  he  retreated  again 
from  the  Aisne,  and  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to  Leon. 

Another  doubt  now  seized  upon  Napoleon.  Ought  he  to 
fJEdl  back  or  pursue  2  Carried  on  by  enthusiasm  he  pursued, 
and  crossed  the  Aisne.  at  Bery-au-Bac.  On  the  7th  of  Marek 
he  encountered  at  Oraonne  the  Russian  and  Prussian  oorpe 
which  were  marching  from  Soissons  to  cover  Blucher,  after 
having  saved  him.  Napoleon  charged  them  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  on  the  heights  of  Oraonne,  which  were  studded 
with  batteries.  The  Bnssians  died  at  their  guns,  after  noowing 
down  all  ranks  of  our  soldiers ;  but  the  survivors  yielded  to 
tbe  repeated  assaults  of  Napoleon,  and  fled  in  disorder 
towards  Leon.  Blucher  was  already  there,  worn-out,  wounded, 
and  astonished  at  so  incessant  a  pursuit.  The  Emperor,  wh« 
had  not  given  him  a  moment  to  breathe,  was  on  the  point  of 
seizing  him.  The  Prussian  army  experienced  at  that  moment 
the  discouragement  arising  from  continual  retreats  after  defeat. 
The  fjBtme  of  Napoleon  weighed  heavily  on  Blucher  and  his 
soldiers.     Everything  presaged  the  annihilation  of  theso  throe 
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8»  the  fiagmeats  of  which  could  only  form  a  jaiietioii 
under  the  casnoin  of  their  ocmqiieror. 

VI. 

Bat  a  fourth  army  came  to  the  assista&ee  of  Bhieher,  on 
the  instant  that  Napoleon  appeared  in  his  front  It  was  that 
of  tke  King  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte, — this  Murat  of  the  North, 
£ram  whose  hreast  the  family  of  kings,  into  which  he  had 
entered,  had  ohliterated  his  coantty.  He.  did  not  43ommaad 
in  penon:  councils  and  contingents  combated  for  him,  hot 
hik  sword  respected  the  blood  of  his  countryman. 

Napoleon,  a  witness  of  this  junction  of  6emadotte!s  army 
with  the  two  armies  of  Blucher  and  that  of  Witzingerode, 
did  not,  however,  hesitate  a  moment  in  attacking  these 
100«000  men,  with  less  thian  90,000  toombatanta,  harassed 
with  marches,  but  invincible  in  heart  He  pushed  Ibrward 
Marshal  Nay  and  General  Gourgaud — two  impetuous  soldiers 
— on  a  defile  hemmed  in  by  marshes,  which  sheltered  the  army 
of  Blucher.  The  troops  which  defended  it  were  crushed ;  and 
night  alone  interrupted  the  battle. 

It  was  renewed  at  day-break  the  following  day;  hat  the 
first  dischai^e  of  artillery  was  scarcely  heard,  when  a  dreadful 
pieee  of  news  fell  upon  the  heart  of  Napoleon,  yet  still  with- 
out breaking  it.  Marmont,  surprised  on  the  evening  before 
by  a  force  disproportioned  to  his  weakness,  lost  dOOO  men  and 
49  pieces  of  artilleiy.  The  Emperor,  t^ugh  dismayed,  con- 
cealed his  loss,  and  boldly  attacked  his  100,000  enemies  in 
position  under  the  walls  of  Laon.  In  vain  his  battalions 
escaladed  these  terraces  of  fire  at  his  voice;  they  were  driven 
down  in  fragments.  The  Frendi  army  was  consumed  and 
melted  away  before  those  masses  which  were  covered  by  their 
batteries,  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  It  was  the  rock  of  Napoleon's  fijrtunes.  He  recoiled 
before  impossibility,  rallied  his  mutilated  army,  and  retired, 
without  being  pursued,  towards  EheimB, — ^a  wanderer  in  his 
own  empire,  and  seeking  therein,  ahnost  in  vain,  a  city  open 
to  receive  his  army.     The  Bussian  general  SaintrPrieet  ^ 
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Frenchman  of  illustrious  family,  attached  to  the  Russian 
army  after  the  emigration,  commanded  at  Rheims.  He  was 
kUled  there  in  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  French.  4,000 
Russians  perished  with  him,  leaving  their  colours  and  artillery  to 
Napoleon,  the  last  and  sterile  trophy  of  the  closing  struggle. 

The  Emperor  having  entered  Rheims,  remained  there  three 
days  to  reorganise  his  shattered  forces.  On  whatever  side  he 
looked  he  saw  no  route  open  for  him,  hut  such  as  he  should 
open  through  five  opposing  armies.  Despatches  reached  him 
with  difficulty :  he  was  reduced  to  conjectures,  and  wandered 
ahout,  feeling  his  way  amongst  the  provinces,  and:  coming  in 
contact,  every  step  he  took,  with  a  new  enemy.  This  was  the 
deploiahle  and  fatal  consequence  of  a  want  of  decision  and  of 
concentration  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  His 
heroism,  even,  was  thus  turned  against  himself.  No  genius 
and  no  resources  could  make  up  for  a  want  of  judgment  as  to 
his  true  position.  Offensive  ojferations,  in  a  war  essentially 
defensive,  consumed,  xnisled,  and  dethroned  him. 

VII. 

Daring  these  eight  days,  lost  in  useless  pursuit  of  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  corps  of  Blucher,  the  Austrians,  re- 
assured hy  the  retirement  of  Napoleon,  had  returned  in  irre- 
sistible masses  towards  Troyes,  and  from  thence  towanis 
Paris.  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  had  only,  like  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  divisions  calculated  for  affairs  of  outposts,  to  oppose 
200,000  men.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  Austrian  vanguard 
was  at  Provins,  and  another  day*s  march  would  have  brought 
them  under  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  A  courier  announced 
this  int^gence  to  the  Emperor.  It  was  no  longer  time  to 
cover  the  capital;  and  distrusting  the  defence  of  its  harriers 
in  a  city  mih  a  million  inhabitants,  he  re-took  the  road  to 
Troyes  to  recall  Schwartzenburg  by  the  apprehension  that  a 
French  army,  commanded  by  the  Emperor,  had  intervened 
between  him  and  the  base  of  his  operations. 

This  sentiment,,  indeed,  had  acted  upon  Schwartzenhui^ 
more  powerfully  and  more  rapidly  than  Napoleon  had  imagined. 
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At  the  first  nunour  of  the  £mperor*s  retum  to  Ohamp^gne, 
the  Austrian  army,  as  if  seized  m&i  panic  at  a  single  name, 
had  retreated  by  every  road  from  the  walls  of  Paris,  as  far  as 
Troyes  and  Dijon.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  fearful  of  being 
sonounded,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  took  refuge  at 
Dijon.  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  got  beyond 
Troyes.  These  sovereigns,  nu^ifying  the  danger  by  the 
memoiy  of  so  many  former  defeats,  and  fearful  of  a  snare  in 
the  veiy  heart  of  France,  which  had  fallen  with  such  apparent 
facility  into  their  hands,  agreed  to  send,  to  their  respective 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Ghatillon,  the  most  press- 
ing instructions  to  effect  a  peace  Had  the  Emperor  had 
timely  notice  of  these  terrors,  he  could  have  signed  a  peace  on 
a  European  basis,  at  the  moment  that  his  own  Empire  was 
fading  beneath  his  feet ;  but  he  was  ignorant  of  these  terrors. 
Alarmed  on  his  own  part  at  the  masses  crowding  down  upon 
him,  he  retreated  towards  Arcis-sur-Aube,  where  he  unex- 
pectedly came  in  contact  with  the  army  of  Schwartzenburg.  A 
sanguinary  battle  ensued,  unexpectedly  to  both  generals,  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrians.  Napoleon  fought  at  hazard, 
without  any  other  plan  than  the  necessity  of  fighting,  and  the 
resolution  to  conquer  or  die.  He  renewed  in  this  action  the 
miracles  of  bravery  and  sang-froid  of  Lodi  and  Eivoli ;  and 
his  youngest  soldiers  blushed  at  the  idea  of  deserting  a  chief 
who  hazarded  his  own  life  with  such  invincible  courage.  He  - 
was  repeatedly  seen  spurring  his  horse  to  a  gallop  against  the 
enemy's  cannon,  and  re-appearing,  as  if  inaccessible  to  death, 
after  the  smoke  had  evaporated.  A  live  shell  having  fallen  in 
front  of  one  of  his  young  battalions,  which  recoiled  and 
wavered  in  expectation  of  thje  explosion^  Napoleon,  to  re-assure 
them,  spurred  his  chai^er  towards  the  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion, made  him  smell  the  burning  match,  waited  unshaken  for 
the  explosion,  and  was  blown  up.  Boiling  in  the  dust  with 
his  mutilated  steed,  and  rising  without  a  wound,  amidst  the 
pUndits  of  his  soldiers,  he  calmly  demanded  another  horse,  and 
continued  to  brave  the  grape  shot,  and  to  fiy  into  the  thickest 
of  the  battle.  His  guard  at  length  arrived,  and  restored  the 
fbrtone  of  the  4ay. 
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vin 

Kig&t,  ancF  ihe  aceamQlatiBg  masses  of  Schwartsedbw^ 
o%l%ed  the  Emperor  ta  secure  himself  ui  the  town»  and  to 
fort%  it  fbr  the  defence  of  his  few  remaining  hrees.  Dimog 
this  night  he  kept  in  eheck  150,000  men,  and  amdled  hsaudf 
of  the  darkness  to  eonstnXct  several  bridges  over  the  Ai^. 
Unable^  however,  to  break  those  Austrian  masses  which  blocked 
hisr  rotite  to  Paris,  he  took  counsel  from  despair,  which  inspired 
him  too  late  with  the  idea,  that  would  have  rendered  him  m- 
viiKible,  had  he  adopted  it  sooner.  He  resolved  to  abandon 
Parie  and  the  heart  <i  France  to  their  fate,  and  to  throw  him- 
self on  Lorraine,  on  the  Meuse,  and  on  the  Bhine;  to  rallj^  hj 
raising  the  blockades,  the  garrisons  of  Metz,  of  Verdain,  said  of 
Mayence,  and  finally  to  raise  the  departments  beyond  the  Bhine,. 
which  he  was  told  wero  so  devote<^  to  his  sceptre.  He  was  thna 
in  hopes  of  returning  with  100,000  men  to  the  soil  of  France, 
to  spring  like  a  lion  amidst  the  columns  of  the  army  of  invaaioa — 
to  break,  disperse,  and  strike  them  in  detail — ^imprison  tbsir 
scattered  portions  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire — ^r^ise 
beneath  their  feet  his  great  cities  and  his  rural  districts — sad 
give  to  the  astonished  world  the  spectacle  of  a  million  of  men 
devoured  by  the  soil  they  had  imprudently  invaded.  This  was 
an  heroic  dream ;  but  yet  it  was  a  dream.  Such  a  campaign 
required  an  iddiized  chief— the  enthusiasm  of  a  unanimous 
cause — a  nation  fresh,  ndther  exhausted  by  tyranny  nor  aimk 
into  apathy  and  indifference.  A  Vendue  is  not  composed  of 
soldiers,  but  of  citizens,  of  children,  of  old  men,  and  of  women, 
determined  to  die,  and  to  whom  defeats  are  martyrdom.  The 
letters  of  Jeh)me  on  the  Spirit  of  Peace,  the  languor  of  poU&c 
opinion,  the  desertion  from  hisdepdts,  the  imm^olnlxty  of  fVanoe  ' 
mder  the  footsteps  of  invasion,  its  resignation,  its  effemina^, 
the  murmurs  even  of  his  marshals  and  of  his  most  futhfel 
£etitenants,  sufficiently  iikdieated  to  Napoleon  that  the  eoontry 
would  awake  ne  more  but  to  the  voice  of  liberty.  The  general 
was  expiating  the  faults*  of  the  despot  His  guard  was  fblkmdng 
and  dying  for  him ;  but  it  followed  him  rather  from  mprk  d$ 
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wrjm^  and  from  a  reeollectkn  of  their  eommoB  glofj,  than 
from  any  hope  fer  tke  fnton^.  They  vere  the  martjis  of 
xnflitaxy  honoar.  They  Iblbirod  to  the  death,  Bot  the  came, 
hvtthe  ehief  and  the  faaiuier 

IX, 

The  rest  nf  the  French  people  looked  on  and-  lamented 
Napoleon  had  in  yam  issued  decrees  for  levies  en  masss^  for  the 
arming  of  ciTic  goards,  the  insurrection  for  hearths  and  altars, 
the  aonnding  of  the  tocsin,  the  destruction  of  roads,  and  a 
raninng  fire  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy.  •  But  wherever  his  can- 
non did  not  resound,  France  was  silent  and  motionless.  Public 
enthusiasm  confined  itself  to  two  or  three  corps  of  partisans, 
leeraited  in  Burgundy  by  three  gentlemen, — ^bold  military  ad- 
▼entarers, — Count  Gustave  de  Damas,  in  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  Loire  from  the  Saone,-T-M.  de  Moncroe  at  Ma9on 
and  at  Chlllons, — Coutit  de  Forbin-Janson  in  Autun.  Each  of 
these  corps  barely  comprised  a  few  hundred  men,  who  harassed 
the  enemy  on  their  flanks,  and  dispersed  after  short  expeditions. 
When  the  Austrians  approached  the  villages,  or  retired  from 
them,  some  peasants  fired  on  their  stragglers  from  the  borders 
of  the  woods  ;  and  there  ended  the  national  insurrection  decreed 
by  Napoleon  t  His  own  name  was  the  obstacle  to  this  insur- 
rectkm.  The  mass  of  t&e  people  were  so  weary  of  his  yoke,  that 
they  dreaded  the  return  of  his  power  almost  as  much  as  they 
detested  the  foreign  invasion.  But  the  people,  though  deaf  to 
the  Ymee  of  the  chief,  were  moved  widi  pity  for  his  soldiers. 
Every  volley  of  the  enemy  struck  horror  to  their  hearts ;  they 
felt  as  if  their  own  children  were  the  victims.  Napoleon,  hoping 
to  arouse  the  nation  from  its  apathy  by  a  brilliant  attempt 
on  the  rear  of  the  allied  armies,  marched  towards  the  Meuse, 
and  arrived  on  the  Sdrd  of  March  at  Saint  Dizier,  where  a  ray 
(tf  peace  recalled  him  once  more  to  politics. 


Caolaixieomrt  was  greatly  jtuzxlQd  at  the  eongress  of  OkBr 
iSloB^  between  the  cantradietoKy  iostroctioDS  of  the  Empezsr 
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and  the  requirements  of  the  allies;  which  became  stringent,  or 
slackened  according  to  the  yicissitades  of  the  campaign.     He 
hastened  to  give  his  masteifa  final  counsel  to  resign  himself  to 
fate ;  for  he  saw  no  other  means  of  salvation  than  a  prompt  cur- 
tailment of  the  ancient  empire,  to  preserve,  at  least,  the  countij 
and  the  throne.    The  military  conferences  of  Lusigny  had  only 
consisted  of  a  few  hours*  conversation  between  M.  de  Flahaut  and 
the  allied  generals.    The  great  powers,  whose  plenipotentiaries 
were  at  ChatiUon,  after  wavering  for  some  weeks  with  their  armies, 
had  signed  among  themselves  at  Ohaumont  a  coalition  still  more 
irrevocable  against  the  Emperor ;  engaging  themselves,  jointly 
and  severally,  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  until  the  conqueror 
of  the  continent  should  have  returned  within  the  limits  which 
France  had'  overstepped  i^  1 792.    By  this  treaty  England  took 
into  her  pay  500,000  soldiers  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  North. 
Gaulaincourt  acquainted  the  Emperor  with  this  uUmatum  of 
the  allies ;  and  the  generals  and  ministers  of  Napoleon  ex- 
changed between  themselves  and  Gaulaincourt  those  bitter  and 
desponding  expressions  which  are  a  prelude  to  the  despair  of  a 
ruined  cause.   Success  conceals  faults  from  the  eyes  of  courtiers, 
which  are  revealed  by  continued  reverses.     The  responsibility 
of  the  general  misfortune  is  first  declared  in  low  murmurs,  and 
then  in  open  reproaches  against  him  to  whom  they  owe  every- 
thing.   They  accuse  him  of  being  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
maintain  their  fortunes.     Ingratitude  at  last  replaces  the  accent 
of  pity;  and  when  people  begin  to  express  their  sorrow  aloud 
for  a  man  who  is  falling,  it  is  not  long  before  they  abandon  him. 


XI 

Such  was  the  spirit  that  prevailed  at  the  bivouacs  of 
Napoleon,  when  Caidaincourt  arrived.  Even  he  himself  had 
become,  in  spite  of  his  fidelity,  a  troublesome  confidant  to  the 
Emperor.  He  knew  his  want  of  decision,  and  reproached 
him,  in  an  under-tone,  not  for  his  reverses,  but  for  his  obstinate 
adherence  to  hope.  For  a  long  time  past  Gaulaincourt  had 
abandoned  all  hope.     The  name  of  the  Bourbons,  although  it' 
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had  never  been  pronounced  hj  the  high  powers,  was  common 
enough  in  the  private  conversation  of  the  negociators.  This 
name  was  the  hidden  thought  of  Europe,  if  Napoleon  persisted 
in  risking  all  to  save  all.  His  negociator  conjured  him  to 
compound  with  necessity ;  but  Napoleon,  intoxicated  with  the 
new  plan  whidi  he  had  conceived,  and  fancying  he  had  already 
accomplished  this  victorious  return  which  he  was  about  to 
make  from  beyond  the  Bhine,  at  the  head  of  his  liberated 
garrisons,  smiled  with  pity  upon  Oaulaincourt,  and  said  to  him, 
with  the  prophetic  accent  he  had  acquired  in  his  intercourse 
with  fatality :  *'  Don*t  be  uneasy ;  I  am  nearer  to  Munich  than 
the  allies  are  to  Paris." 

XII. 

At  the  moment  that  Napoleon,  incredulous  of  adversity, 
was  pronouncing  these  words,  the  hostile  armies  of  Schwartzen- 
burg  and  of  Blucher,  driven  back  from  Paris,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  march  of  the  Emperor  upon  Troyes,  were  concentrating, 
in  iimumerable  masses,  on  the  plains  of  Chilons,  to  resist  the 
shock  they  eipected  he  would  make  on  the  rear  of  the  Coalition. 
Napoleon  at  tot  thought  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital ;  but  their  presence  at  Oh^ons  made  him  hesitate  in 
the  execution  of  the  new  plan  he  was  beginning  to  effect ;  for 
he  apprehended  that  their  concentrated  weight  might  press 
heavily  on  his  rear.  He  meditated, — ^he  fluctuated, — ^he 
wavered  six  whole  days  between  the  instinct  which  attracted 
him  towards  his  capital,  and  the  temerity  that  drew  him  towards 
the  Bhine  and  the  Mouse. 

During  these  days  of  incertitude,  the  allies  themselves  were 
in  a  state  of  indecision  at  Ohilons,  The  opinion  of  the  most 
consummate  and  the  most  timid  generals  was,  that  they  had 
everything  to  apprehend  from  a  man  like  Napoleon,— that  they 
should  fall  back  together,  and  in  invincible  numbers,  upon 
their  base  of  operation,  to  spare  Germany  a  visit  from  the 
Emperor,  who  would  cut  them  off  from  their  supplies  in  a 
country  rising  in  insurrection  beneath  their  feet.  The  opinion 
of  the  French  generals,  refugees  in  the  Bussian  camp,  and  the 
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jwwIatioD  fl£  tlM  Easperor  Alezaader  lumidf,  jonig^  ardott^ 
mMDixuKHOh  and  hiring  Moaoov  to  aineqge,  ms  to  adnamiu 
n|Mlj  eftPanSt'to^  seuse  vpon  the  heart  of  Fzaace*  to  eaciie 
yablio  opbikai*  to  aiiaoaxaga  libertj,  togmkope  to  the  friciidB 
«£  tiie  JBourbonSt  and  to  ksve  the  Emperor,  est  off  by  Inaia^ 
fiRNB  laA  peo^e,  to  Bwulder  away  m  kk  ToneJineiis.  and  fab 
agititkni.  The  wishes  of  England,  the  insinuations  oi  the 
jmrtiwrnii  (rf  restoxiatBOii  in  Fiance,  the  reaentroentof  the  foimgrn 
ooBVtBi  this^  penonaL  hatred  of  some  diplomatbts  in  the  ainCe  of 
tfio  q^Maler-genexml,  the  ccnamon  cause  amongst  the  prinoes  of 
Idbtt  anouDmt  nuaas  agMost  ihe  race  of  the  swccd,  and  finally,  the 
manoBuvres  still  under  the  surface,  but  able  and  active,  of  aoaie 
royalists  of  the  interior,  who  besieged  the  bivouac  of  the 
Empeior,  decided  them  on  this  {dbm.  On  the  2$th  the  united 
armies  advanced  once  more  towards  Paris,  by  the  roads  which 
Mlonr  Ae  lodley  of  the  MajOMT. 


XIII 


Kapeleon^  indneed,  it  is  nid,  by  his  lieolencats,  instead  of 
pnaSButiBg  his  rovte  to  Naa^,  followed  the  allies  again  to  eat 
tbsm  off  from  the  load  to  Paris;  He  had  thus  lost  eight  dajs 
-—a  period  sufficieiit  for  hhoa  to  obtain  five  battles^— tu  rnsma^ 
l^dung  one-half  of  a  plan;  and  he  was  about  to  lose  seven  br 
eif^  more  in  letiadng  his  stcps^  la  this  esmfmign  he  had 
no  xesdntion  except  to  reverse  precedia^  resokttioiiSk  Bis 
character  on  this  occasion  evidently  betnyed  his  genius.  The 
most  devoted  of  his  generals  lytrtly  saw  and  abond  the  facility 
he  evinced  in  changing  his  mind.  It  vroold  suit  them  better 
to  letnm  to  Paris,  and  captulate  to,  save  their  families,  their 
dignitieSy  and  their  fortanes,  than  to  phmge  with  their  ehief 
into  the  adventures  of  a  wandering  campaign  beyond  the 
If  ense  and  the  Rhine.  They  wished  £or  an  end  of  this  strag* 
j^e  withoot  hope.  They  were  wea^,  not  of  figbting,  hoi  of 
oonlinisLDg  to  desoezuL  The  spirit  of  the:  ooaotry  sooner  ev 
laler  penetrates  the  nnks  of  the  army. 
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XIV. 

The  eoneaitivtion  of  the  allisd  4niic8,  in  the 
GkKkfom,  had  removed  them  hi  enough  from;  Pane  to  ^ 
Napeleoii,  tbooi^  stfll  four  maiches  farther  off,  by  doublkig  hk 
speed  to  oniTe  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  he^s  of  .their 
eolmms  at  the  gates  of  his  capital.  Even  making  allowaoee 
for  dekjrs*  and  engagements,  it  wonld  suffice  for  the  Paiisians 
to  defend  their  gates  for  onlj  two  daja^  The  Empenur  aent 
eomner  open  comifr  to  his  brotiier  Joseph,  conjuring  him  to 
i!»«BnDate  the  spirit  of  Paris,-*-4o  arm  the  <p6ople  and  the 
stsdeiits,  and  to  ask  this  final  efibrt  ol  two  days  only  from  a 
pepolation  of  so  many  hundred  thousand  souls.  '*At  this 
priee^'*  he  said,  *^all  would  be  saved.  I  am  going  to  ma* 
acaivre,*'  he  repeated^  *'  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  possible  joa 
may  not  hear  ^  me  for  several  days.  If  the  enemy  advance 
uposft  Pans  in  such  force  as  to  render  all  resistance  vain,  send 
oi^  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  the  Empress  Regent,  my 
soB^  the  grand  dignitaries,  the  ministers,  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown,  and  the  treasury.  Do  not  quit  my  son,  and  reod- 
leet  that  I  would  rather  see  him  in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands 
ef  the  eaemiea  of  France.  The  fate  of  Astyanax,  prisoner 
w^  the  Gieeifs^  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  uahs]}^ 
£ite  recorded  in  history." 

His  mis&rtnnes  thus  were  already  elevated  in  his  imagina* 
tioB  te  a  ktvel  with  the  great  epic  calamities  of  Homer  and 
«f  Virgil.  Poetry,  like  religion  in  a  broken  spirit,  took 
pcMMwasion  of  his  mind  through  the  medium  of  adversity. 

XV 

What  he  had  foreseen  was  verified  at  Paris  sooner  even  than 
he  had  thought  it  possible.  Marmont  and  Mortier,  exhausted 
by  retreats  without  an  ol^t,  and  by  continual  skirmishes  at 
oofrpests,  were  wandering  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Wherever 
thear  decimated  battalions  left  an  opening,  the  Cossacks — 
thflis  hardy  nttrauders  of  the  desert — threw  themselves  vfom 
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our  villageB ;  and  by  the  terror  of  their  lances,  and  their  ter- 
rible pillaging,  scattered  the  Mghtened  inhabitants  even  to  the 
ivalls  of  Paris.      Nothing  was  any  longer  heard  about  the 
Emperor.    The  city  resounded  with  sinister  rumours.    The 
squares,  the  Boulevards,  the  Ohamps«Elysees,  and  the  court- 
yards of  houses  were  crowded  with  fugitives  from  the  country. 
Carriages  were  laden  with  furniture,  or  wine  snatched  from  the 
devastations  of  the  war,  and  cattle  sheltered  by  the  peasants 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital.     The  south  seemed  ready  to 
detadi  itself  from  the  Empire,  and  to  proclaim  some  unknown 
government.    Lyons  (for  a  short  time  defended  by  Augereau 
at  the  head  of  17,000  men  and  some  bodies  of  cavalry,  returned 
from  Spain),  yielded'  on  the  return  of  the  army  of  Bianchi. 
The  course  of  the  Saone  was  alternately  occupied  and  given  up 
by  Augereau;  but  the  capitulation  of  Lyons  threw  him,  without 
any  advantage  to  Paris,  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Jura. 
The  provinces  of  the  Loire  alone  were  free.    But  behind  these 
provinces  the  west  of  France  might  be  expected  from  day  to 
day  to  co-operate  with  the  Boyalist  movements,  which  were 
concocting  at  Bordeaux,  by  an  insurrection  which  would  have 
placed  Paris  between  two  wars.      Joseph,  and  his  brothers 
Louis  and  Jerome,  felt  all  the  responsibility  which  weighed 
upon  them.    They  were  answerable  to  their  brother  and  to  the 
dynasty  of  Napoleon  for  the  Empress  and  her  son.     Even 
supposing  that  Napoleon  himself  was  compelled  to  capitulatie, 
to  abdicate,  or  to  die,  the  Regency,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
imperial  throne  to  the  King  of  Borne,  was  an  ultimate  asylum 
for  their  fortunes.     Driven  from  Madrid,  from  Holland,  and 
from  Westphalia,  these  experimental  kings  would  continue,  at 
least,  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  at  Paris.     They  convoked 
a  Supreme  Council,  to  which  they  summoned  Cambaceres,  the 
,  ministers,  the  presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Empire  who  were  the  mo^t  identified  with  the 
new  regime,  and  the  most  compromised  members  of  the  Senate. 
Joseph  read  the  letter  of  the  Emperor,  ordering  him  to  save 
his  wife  and  his  son.      The  Empress  herself  was  present, 
silent  and  trembling  at  this  council,  in  which  her  brothers-in-law 
were  going  to  decide  on  her  destiny     Opinions  were  divided. 
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Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe)  accustomed  to  revolutionary  dramas, 
knew  by  experience  the  inconstancy  of  the  people  and  the 
power  of  enthusiasm.  He  knew  that  the  flight  of  this  princess, 
proving  the  despair  of  her  cause,  would  crumble  the  Empire 
under  her  feet.  This  heroic  opinion  would  call  up  the  reso- 
lution of  Maria  Theresa.  But  resolutions  like  that  of  Maria 
Theresa  only  suit  those  dynasties  which  have  been  rooted  foi; 
years  in  the  hedrts  of  nations.  When  they  do  not  excite  the 
fanaticism  of  religious  devotion  in  the  cause  of  princes  they 
become  mere  parodies  on  popular  enthusiasm.  The  council 
itself  was  not  composed  of  men  decided  on  saving  a  dynasty, 
or  perishing  for  it.  After  some  dehberation,  slow,  tame,  and 
altogether  official,  and  which  seemed  intended  only  to  shift 
from  one  to  another  the  responsibility  of  a  retreat,  they 
separated  at  midnight,  without  coming  to  a  conclusion.  No 
one  dared  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  might  become  a  crime, 
if  the  Emperor  should  conquer  once  more,  and  call  his  bh)thers 
to  account  for  the  abandoning  of  his  capital.  They  referred  to 
Napoleon's  letter,  which  forbade  his  wife  to  reside  at  Paris,  in 
case  of  extreme  peril.  They  foresaw  the  peril,  but  did  not 
declare  it  to  exist 

XVI. 

Gambaceres  and  Joseph,  desirous  of  laying  on  Marie 
Louise  herself  the  responsibility  of  a  resolution  \7hich  ought 
to  come  from  them,  followed  her,  after  the  council,  to  her 
private  apartments,  where  they  beset  her  with  ambiguous 
hints  and  suggestions,  to  obtain  from  her  such  a  decision  as 
would  bear  them  harmless.  But  whether  it  was  that  she 
feared  the  anger  of  her  husband,  whether  she  was  disposed  to 
remain  passive  in  her  capital,  where  she  felt  herself  more 
surrounded  with  respect  for  her  sex  and  rank,  whether  she 
was  apprehensive  of  becoming,  in  the  hands  of  her  brothers-in- 
law,  a  wandering  victim  of  Bonaparte's  ambition,  and  an 
instrument  of  civil  war,  hurried  in  the  midst  of  camps  from 
province  to  province,  Marie-Louise  conquered  her  timidity 
She  replied  with  firmness  to  Joseph  and  Gambaceres,  that  the 
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lesolution  belonged  to  them ;  that  she  would  ne^er  ttfke  it 
upon  herself;  that  they  were  her  (^cial  oouncillois,  and  that 
she  would  only  obey,  whether  she  was  to  go  or  stay,  an  order 
maturely  considered  and  signed  by  them«  But  they  «l«ded 
this  responsibility.  The  order  to  depart,  eventually  givttn  by 
Napoleon  in  his  letter,  was  therefore  an  absolute  text  which 
the  Empress  resolved  to  obey.  Pr^axations  were  acooidingly 
made  for  flight;  the  waggons  were  immediately  ladeti  with  the 
traasuxy ;  the  private  pi^rs  of  the  Emperor  weee  paekad  vf, 
as  also  the  crown  diamonds,  and  the  day  of  departura  mms  fised 
&r  the  529th  of  Maroh. 

XVII. 

But  every  horse  that  galloped  into  the  court  of  the  palace 
might  announce  a  courier,  and  bring  a  counter  order  from  the 
Kmperor.  Time  was  therefore  given  for  such  a  ^ontingBBc^. 
The  Empress^  surrounded  by  ladies,  by  coortieis,  aad  by 
officers  appointed  to  attend  her,  waited  from  daybreak  till  laid- 
day  the  signal  for  departure,  which  was  to  have  been  given  by 
Joseph.  This  prince,  mounting  his  horse  the  preceding  nigb^ 
had  gone  to  visit  and  animate  the  advanced  guards  at  the 
barriers  and  at  the  principal  entrances  to  Paris.  But  the 
mass  of  the  population  was  ignorant  even  of  this  last  demon- 
stration of  resistance.  They  accused  Joseph  of  royal  e£fominacy, 
contracted  in  the  bosom  of  the  voluptuous  courts  of  the  Sooth, 
—on  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Madrid. 

Joseph,  however,  did  not  return,  and  said  nothing  farther 
to  the  Empress.  The  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were 
stationed  at  the  palace,  conjured  her  to  remain.  They  were 
in  hopes  that  the  presence  in  Paris  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  would  be  a  safeguard  against  the  horrors 
of  a  city  about  to  be  besieged.  Marie-Louise  in  team  by 
Uxma  yielded  and  resisted  their  entreaties.  It  was  evident 
that  any  obstacle  which  would  obstruct  her  obedience  of  the 
Emperor*s  order  to  quit  Paris,  would  have  relieved  her  fjnom 
great  uncertainty,  by  removing  the  importunities  of  Napoleon's 
biotherB.     On  the  other  hand,  the  provident  men,  and  the 
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piity  of  M.  de  TaUejrand,  embaxxaased  by  the  presence  of 
tJtts  princess  in  iha  negociadons  whidi  diej  ^mre  already 
OMtfocdng,  lor  the  purpose  of  giving  np  her  throne  to  other 
pniieeB,  privBtelj  preasod  her  departure.  Ciarise,  the  Minister 
of  War,  oant  atvioaa  to  tell  her  that  he  coold  no  longer  answer 
ftr  the  safety  of  the  roads,  overran  as  they  were  by  bands  of 
Cossacks,  if  she  delayed  her  departure  till  the  morrow.  Twelve 
of  4he  court  carriages,  ready  for  the  road  since  monusg,  were 
weitkig  in  tbe  court  of  die  palace,  sarconnded  by  a  strong 
eaoort  of  the  cavalzy  of  the  guard.  Marie*Loaise  at  length 
tone  hecseif  awi^  faaa.  her  palace,  one  of  her  eipeiries  carrying 
m  hm  a^ms  the  Eii^  of  Eome.  This  beautiful  chBd^  already 
made  proud  by  the  adulatiQn  which  outatript  hia  age,  seized 
upon  the  balustrade  of  the  grand  staircase,  and  refused  to  be 
exiled  from  the  throne.  "I  will  not  go  away,"  he  cried. 
"When  the  Emperor  is  absent,  am  not  1  the  master  here?" 
It  might  be  said  he  foresaw  that,  between  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  theTuileries  and  the  funeral  vaults  of  Schoenbrunn, 
there  remained  for  him  but  a  few  short  years  of  adolescence 
and  of  melancholy.  The  royal  carriages  defiled  slowly,  like  a 
funeral  procession,  along  the  quays ;  and  only  a  few  groups  of 
curious  persons  stopped  here  and  there  to  witness  the  departure 
of  this  convoy  of  a  dynasty.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  to  utter  a 
farewell  of  the  people  to  the  wife  and  son  of  Napoleon,  flying 
at  hazard,  and  trailing  after  them  the  last  vestiges  of  imperial 
splendour. 

Such  was  the  popularity  of  this  reign,  which  history 
painted)  a  few  years  after,  as  the  fanaticism  of  the  people. 

xvni. 

While  the  Empress  thus  slowly  followed  the  road  to  the 
imperial  chateau  of  Eambouillet,  the  drums  beat  to  arms  to 
summon  the  citizens  to  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The 
National  Guard  took  arms,  less  to  frighten  the  enemy  than  to 
guard  their  own  homes.  But  the  students,  and  some  of  those 
men  who  are  called  forth  by  patriotism  and  danger,  and  the 
more  so  when  danger  is  most  imminent,  flew  to  the  gates  and 
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to  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  fauhourgs,  on  seeing  them 
pass,  loudly  demanded  arms ;  hut  every  thing  was  wanting :  the 
Empire  had  exhausted  all  on  foreign  hattle  fields.  The  news 
of  the  departure  of  the  Empress,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  goveminent  from  the  capital,  depressed  and  astounded  all 
hearts ;  and  the  last  blow,  under  which  empires  crumble  into 
nothing,  was  awaited  in  melancholy  silence. 

Joseph,  returning  t6  Paris  alter  having  seen  at  a  distanoe 
the  irruption  of  hostile  armies  which  covered  the  plains  and 
the  road  to  the  capital,  avoided  the  populous  streets ;  and  con- 
voking a  nocturnal  assemblage  of  the  ministers  and  the  coundl 
of  regency,  prepared  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Empress, 
with  these  last  remams  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 


BOOK  FOUBTH. 

Progress  of  Napoleon  towards  Paris — ^He  passes  Troyes  and  Sens— AniTal 
of  the  Allied  Armies  before  Paris — Battle  of  Paris— Joseph  orders 
Marmont  to  capitulate — Proclamation  of  Joseph — Flight  of  Joseph, 
of  Jerome,  and  of  the  GoTemment— Mortier  offers  a  suspension  of 
arms — ^Last  resistsnee.  of  Marmont — He  proposes  a  Suspension  of 
arms — ^Deputation  from  the  Municipal  Council  to  Marmont — Capi- 
tulation of  Marmont,  the  SOth  of  March — Messrs.  de  Chabrol  and 
Pasquier  at  fhe  Quarter-general  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  — 
Alexander — He  reoeiTes  a  deputation  from  the  Parisians — Speech 
of  Alexander — ^Entranoe  of  the  Allied  Armies  into  Paris — ^Aspect  of 
Paris — Petition  from  the  Authorities  of  Paris  to  Alexander — Royalist 
manifestation  on  the  entrance  of  the  Sotereigns. 


I. 

While  Paris  thus  resigned  it9elf,  almost  imarmed,  to  the  in- 
numerable  forces  by  YrYaah  it  was  surroimded.  Napoleon  was 
anxiously  calculating  the  time  and  the  stages  which  separated 
him  from  his  capital.  He  had  seyenty  leagues  to  travel  oyer, 
with  an  army  exhausted  by  marches  and  countermarches,  but 
impatient  to  see  once  more  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  to  gain 
there  one  last  glorious  victoxy.  The  soldiers,  whose  feet  were 
torn  by  the  roads  and  the  snows  of  a  winter  campaign,  forgot 
their  weariness  and  their  wounds  in  seeing  their  Emperor, 
sometimes  mounted,  sometimes  on  foot,  marching  in  the  midst 
of  them.  The  feverish  impatience  of  Napoleon  was  communi- 
cated from  his  eyes  to  theirs.  Theshame  of  seeing  the  capital . 
of  France  threatened  by  a  foreign  enemy  weighed  upon  their 
souls  as  the  remorse  of  so  much  glory  lost.  They  pressed 
forward  to  anticipate  the  vengeance  of  the  world, — ^Napoleon 
to  regain  the  Empire.  Throwing  into  the  canals,  or  burning, 
all  the  baggage  that  retarded  their  speed,  they  marched  as  far 
as  twenty  leagues  a  day.  On  arrivii^  at  Troyes,  at  eleven 
o*clock  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  Napoleon  despatched  from 
thence  General  Count  de  Girardin  to  Paris,  to  order  a  final 
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defence,  which  would  give  him  time  to  arrive.  He  quitted 
the  plaxse  himself  on  the  30th,  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of 
his  guard,  hastening  towards  Pon€-sur-Yonne  and  towards 
Moret.  About  five  lisagaes  from  Troyeff,  while  his  guard  was 
resting,  the  enigma  of  his  fate  seemed  to  be  insupportable. 
He  threw  himself  into  a  Ught  car  of  wicker-work,  whidi  c^UEDce 
presented*  an4>  accompmod  by  aomo  offioezs  of  hia  staf^  took 
the  load  te  Sens.  Oft  puflaJBg  tbemigh  ihm  town  he  ium> 
ttcaed  the  magistrstes,  and  eatimi.  them  to  prepve  ^le  ne- 
cessary rations  for  190,000  men,  whid^  he  told  tliem  he  wiBts 
leading  to  the  defence  of  Paris.  He  then  galloped^  ha  the 
d»rk«ftmi «{ that;  ni^t»  akag;  tba  xoad  ta  ggRtaJnfthtosa, 

U 

During  this  rapid  march  of  Napoleon  and  his.  handful  of 
soldiers  towards  the  capital,  Paris  was  approached  within 
cannon  range  by  the  first  corps  of  the  three  hostile  armies* 
Tke  Rasaua  general,  Bayewski  maielmig  frovn  B<»icly  in  tiuree 
c^lumiff  et  attarilr,  ascended  ihe  ^^es  of  BdBeviBe.  1%» 
gottrd  of  the  Emperor  Alesaa^for  Mlowed  and  siq^ported  i^kem. 
These  heights  ol  BelleviBe,  o«?ered  with  gremps  (Chouses  and 
gBurdoBSy  oemnand  liie  eastent  faalC  of  Paris.  Marmont,  en- 
tieiwbed  in  these  gardeoB  and  snknrlMr,  defended,  wi^  tke 
courage  of  despanr,  tl^  last  butwavk  e#  hur  comitiy.  Bis 
artiBery,  ploug^ng  tbe  Euasian'  eohmuisv  sw^  Par&tiB  aad 
Eomaiii^e^  asd  iiBt»  enemy  warrered  fm  l&is  side.  RuelMir 
and  Ms  lurmy  had  no*  yor  anived  is  Si|^t  •!  Paris ;  and  tibo 
Bosflian  general,  Baatukj  de  Teltjr,  no^  seeng^  him  debevehv  to 
co^^petale ia  this  arttaek  Mt  acity  eeatakxmg  a  nuHiottof  ^oiife, 
trembled  at  tite.  thou^  of  heiag  outstripped  by  Ni^eon, 
b^sre  hia  jtmctioB  Yiilk  the  P^nisaians  under  the  he^tsf  of 
Ueotniartre.  The  Anstriaaa:  geaefal  Graky,  eoBsmg  from  l^m- 
tainet^yeauv  was  also  l«te;  Alt  these  delays  mi^t  afi^odtifne 
Teti^  reftsm  of  !N«peleen.  Barde^  de  ToDyv  tkeri^re,  oon^ 
premised  his  idiole  army  xn^erder  to  fbvee  Paris;  withent  wait- 
ing ferCreDetatsBfoehtr  and  Siiilay;  but  Marmont  aad  his 
eoldSerB,  strengthened  ky  seme  volmteers,  and  aatmated  by 
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Hm  enJJhmmma  which  the  aetoal  praeoce  of  oiie*8  country 
iHfBrts,  flfcnved  with  dead  bodies  the  terraces  of  ^dtteville, 
npolsed  the  Rnwians,  end  kqptthem  m  cheek  till  the  middle 
of  tiie  di^.  Joseph  on  horaebock  rode  along,  and  encoaraged 
the  advanced  posts.  "  Defend  yourselves !  I  am  with  you !" 
he  said  to  the  soldiers  and  the  volunteers.  But  these  words 
added  nothing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  battalions. 
Thej  knew  nothing  about  Joseph  >  the  shadow  of  Napoleon 
would  have  better  defended  Pans. 

Joseph,  giving  iaith  to  the  letters  of  Na{)oleon,  thought 
that  Pars,  was  only  insulted  by  a  detdehed  corps  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  that  the  soYereigna  and  the  mass  of  their  troops 
were  en^iged,  in  the  vicinity  of  Troyea,  in  a  struggle  with 
his  brother.  A  French  officer^  however,  who  had  been  earned 
off  the  eTenii^  before' by  a  wandering  band  of  Cossacks*  and 
taken  to  the  quarter-general  of  the  Emperor  of  Busaia,  un- 
deceiTed  Joseph  on  this  head.  This  officer  had  seen  Alexander 
hoBself,  sunounded  by  all  his  troops,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Palis.  "  It  is  not  against  the  French  nation  that  I  ammakbg 
war,**  said  Alexander  to  him,  "  but  ag^dnst  N^qpoleon.  He 
carried £re  and  sword  into  my  dominionfl,  and  burnt  xuy  cities. 
Gq  and  teQ  the  Parisians  that  I  wish  to  enter  their  cii^«notas  a 
bfixlarian,  but  as  a  friend ;  their  fate  is  in  their  own  hands.'" 

On  hearing  the  recital  of  this  interview,  Joseph  felt  that 
ai^  resislanoe  against  such  united  forces,,wouid  destroy  the 
cafital  without  saving  the  Empire.  Neverthelesa*  after  issuing 
an  osder  to  treat  with  the  onemy,  he  revoked  it,  en  the  £uth 
of  other  intelligence.  At  noon  the  armies  of  Biueher  and  oi 
Austria  debouched — ^the  one  on  the  toodi,  the  other  on  the 
north— on  the  plains  of  Montmartre  and  of  the  Seine.  Mar- 
mont  was  still  fighting,  and  in  every  charge  from  the  foot  of 
the  heights  drove  back  the  enemy.  But  fresh  masses  replaced 
tbsee  1^  retbed ;  the  batteries  of  artilleiry  drew  nigh  to  each  , 
olher;  and  shells  exploding  over  the  heads  of  Joseph  and  his 
8ta4  he  sent  an  aide^e>-camp  to  Marmont  ordering  him  to 
eapitidale.  The  impoflsibility  of  findii^  the  marshal,  who  was 
me  ef  the  firsl  in  the  mktotof  the  £bre,  or  of  clearing  the  space 
wUeb  scfoon^d  the  taraxDeors  of  the  two  armies,  torn  up  as  it 

F  a 
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was  with  shells  and  bullets,  retarded  the  flags  of  trace.  The 
npise  of  artillery  increased ;  and  the  enemy,  by  forcing  Mont- 
martre  and  Belleville  at  the  same  time,  might  easily  enter  by 
storm  a  city  disarmed  under  the  orders  of  its  few  defenders. 

III. 

Joseph,  however,  wbhed  to  deceive  Paris  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, in  order  that  the  sedition  concocting  against  the  Empire 
in  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  should  not  explode — ^at  least 
under  the  feet  of  Napoleon's  brothers.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  them,  in  which  he  represented  the  five  united  armies  of 
the  allies  as  a  single  column,  retreating  from  Meaux,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  Emperor.  When  despotism  is  once  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  falsehood,  it  is  condemned  to  deception  to  its 
last  hour.  **  Let  us  arm,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  shall  remain  with  ' 
you !  Let  us  defend  this  great  city,  its  monuments,  its  riches, — 
our  wives,  our  children ;  and  let  the  enemy  be  disgraced  before 
those  walls  which  he  hopes  to  pass  in  triumph ! "  The  idle 
Parisians,  dispersed  about  their  Boulevards  and  their  public 
gardens,  read  these  words,  and  for  a  moment  believed  them. 
"  The  Emperor,'*  said  they  to  each  other,  *'  is  at  this  moment 
attacking  the  rear  of  this  rash  vanguard  of  the  Coalition.  That 
is  his  cannon  we  hear  roaring ;  and  these  are  his  bullets 
that  are  falling  upon  our  house-tops.  He  is  bringing  back 
the  fortune  that  had  gone  astray  for  a  moment."  Such  were 
the  expressions  of  the  partisans  of  Napoleon,  confiding  in  his 
genius,  within  the  walls  of  Paris ;  while  men  of  courage  and  of 
patriotism  were  dying  under  the  last  discharges  of  the  Russians, 
on  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  of  Menilmontant 

IV 

During  this  short-lived  confidence,  which  the  proclamation 
of  Joseph  imparted  to  the  city,  this  prince,  his  brother  Jeromoi 
i^nd  the  minister  of  war,  Clarke,  descending  from  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  were  flying  at  the  utmost  speed  of  their  horses, 
by  the  external  Boulevards,  and  crossing  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
to  reach  Blois.      The  individuals  most  compromised  by  the 
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gOTemment  of  Napoleon  were  following  them ;  and  of  all  the 
imperial  court  there  now  only  remained  at  Pans  the  marshals 
who  were  defending  its  walls.  The  Empire  was  now  nothing 
but  a  quarter  general,  obliged  to  capitulate  to  save  this  great 
focus  of  the  countiy. 

Mortier,  attacked  towards  noon  by  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  two  armies,  had  no  more  ammunition  to  maintain  the 
action.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being  cut  off  from  Marmont, 
surrounded  and  driven  back  into  the  streets  of  Paris,  now  be- 
come a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage.  He  bitterly  cursed  that 
shadow  of  a  government  which  had  fled,  leaving  its  last 
defenders  without  remforcements,  without  cannon,  and  without 
ammunition.  He  at  length  received  the  order  of  Joseph,  and 
hastened  to  write  upon  a  drum-head,  in  the  i^dst  of  the 
£re,  a  few  lines  to  Prince  Schwartzenburg.  "Prince,*'  said 
Mortier,  **  let  us  save  a  useless  effusion  of  blood.  I  propose  to 
you  a  suspension  of  arms,  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  we 
will  treat,  in  order  to  save  Paris  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 
Otherwi&e,  we  will  defend  ourselves  within  its  walls  to  the  death." 

The  Austrian  generalissimo  hastened  to  bccept  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mortier,  and  the  firing  ceased  on  that  side.  Marmont, 
although  he  at  length  had  received  an  order  to  capitulate,  con- 
tinued to  defend  himself.  The  confusion  of  the  different 
movements,  the  impossibility  of  communicating  amidst  the 
showers  of  balls,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteers,  and  the 
students  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  who  served  his  artillery 
even  to  the  last  bullet,  prevented  an  arrangement.  Blucher, 
during  these  last  struggles  of  Marmont,  had  gained  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  and  turned  his  batteries  from  thence  upon 
Paris.  The  marshal  seeing  the  city  under  the  fire  of  the 
Prussians,  sent  Colonel  Labedoy^re  with  propositions  similar 
to  those  of  Mortier  to  the  quarter-general  of  the  allies. 
Labedoydre's  horse,  and  that  t>f  his  trumpeter,  were  killed  at 
the  moment  they  debouched  on  the  plain.  Seven  times  the 
oifiderB  who  attempted  with*  flags  of  truce  to  clear  the  space 
between  the  two  armies  were  laid  with  their  horses  in  the 
dost.  It  was  not  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  M.  de 
Quelen,  an  aide-de-camp,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  village  of 
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Bondy,  the  quarter-general  of  Alexander  and  the  Ejng  of 
Prossia.  ^ese  princes  sent  back  the  aide-de-camp  vaikk  an 
escort  to  the  Bussian  advanced  posts  at  La  YiUette ;  wbera, 
on  the  table  of  a  public-house,  and  amidst  the  loar  «f  woskBtrj; 
a  suspension  of  arms  for  four  hours,  was  signed. 

While  M.  de  Quelen  was  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  firing, 
Marmont  (excited  by  the  combat,  by  the  Ticinity  of  Paris,  and 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  final  service  he  vras  tiding  to  rander 
to  his  Emperor  and  to  the  friend  of  his  youth)  remained  tiM 
Teiy  last  in  the  high  street  of  Belleville,  disputing,  step  by  step, 
the  hoTl&es  of  this  suburb  with  the  enemy,  fiis  sivord  being 
broken,  he  had  a  musket  in  his  hand ;  his  hat  and  dodMs 
were  pi^nced  with  balls ;  his  features  blackened  with  the  amdbe 
of  the  combat ;  and  he  who  was  next  day  to  be  called  the  £rst 
of  traitors  was  now  the  last  of  the  heroes.  He  looked  fcr 
death  as  if  with  a  presentiment  of  the  doable  duties  bebvran 
which  he  was  about  to  find  himself  placed,  and  by  which  the 
&me  of  his  fidelity  and  patriotism  was  to  6u£Ger  so  long  an 
eclipse  for  his  country.  Death,  howevw,  failed  him:  While 
his  tirailleurs,  covered  by  the  gardens  and  the  houses  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  were  firing  over  his  head  at  the  Buasiaiw, 
already  masters  of  the  other  side,  a  handful  of  «geenwfisiB 
rushed  forward  to  surround  and  save  their  genenL  Th^ 
retreated  fighting,  with  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  step  by  ste^, 
as  for  as  the  barrier.  One  arm  in  a  sling,  one  hand  dot 
through,  and  the  bodies  of  five  horses  killed  under  him  dniiog 
the  action,  sufficiently  attested  that  if,  on  the  following  day,  he 
did  not  do  enough  for  the  Empire,  he  did  enoi|gh  on  this  diqr 
for  glory  and  for  his  country.  Were  it  not  for  that  faandM 
of  grenadiers  the  army  would  have  brought  only  the  dead  fcod^ 
*ef  their  general  within  the  walls  of  Pads. 


The  silence  of  the  artillery  intimated  to  the  ditj  tiiit  &e 
annistice  had  been  signed ;  «nd  the  troops,  in  number  ahoat 
17,000,  retired  within  the  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs  received  them  with  tears  of  patriAtism  and  adTnimlaa&. 
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Their  cause  was  forgotten,  but  every  heart  acknowledged  their 

heroism :  France  pardons  every  thing  to  unfortunate  bravery. 

Napoleon  himself,  though  execrated  some  weeks  before,  would 

iatwrehada  triumph  in  his  retreat,  had  ho  xvtumed  to  h»  capital 

ift  waxh.  a  momeixt.    Pity  eztingiiishes  hatred;  the  people  wm 

vubdned,  and  they  pardoned.     But  the  opinion  of  the  centre  of 

Bttis  'did  not  pardon.     Fxsnoo,  weaxy  of  maloi^  sacrificea  «md 

^  inoomng  dangers  for  its  £mperec,  wis  tfaankiog  of  itself; 

Mid.  tte  question  was  asked  if  every  thing  maul  be  sacnfioed 

in  thk  ukan,  even  to  the  ashes  cf  the  ospitBl.     The  prmcipal 

ciikuEeas  of  Paris  took  counsel  of  t^eir  intereet,  of  their  lortxttoe, 

attd  of  the  salvation  of  their  wives  and  diildren.     The  goveisk- 

mmtt  liaviag  disappeaiiBd  widi  Joseph,  Caanbaoearee,  Be^Baoit 

do  SadotJeaa  d'Angely,  the  miniirters,  and  the  great  coortiaDB 

of  the  £mperor,  public  opinion  began  to  show  itselH    A  gK^BHt 

iMtther  of  eoodnent  men,  bankers,  aiaxifaaaitB,  dtiaefts,  ani 

kwyera,  left  their  homes,  met,  consulted,  and  comlag  to  an 

mderstanding  on  one  common  6eatiment,^*the  preaervatLOii  of 

l^ek  country,  t^iey  began  to  discuss  loudly  the  probability  of  a& 

amBtgementwi^  Europe.   The  enemy's  camion  had  broken  the 

seal  that  had  been  imposed  on  hearts  as  well  as  lips.    A  genend 

murmur  arose  for  a  peace  neeeosaiy  to  all.      A  ourrent  of 

opifiion  almost  unanimous  was  formed,  as  in  revdlutionsv  to 

rc^udmte  a  maa  who  could  nether  protect  the  irontiem,  nor 

wen  preserve  the  heart  of  the  nation  in  Paris.   Ought  Fra&oe. 

said  they,  tx)  offer  up  her  capital  as  a  holocaust  to  this  insalad^le 

genius  of  war  ?  The  allies  in  their  prodamations,  the  Empeiiwa 

m  l^ir  words  at  Bondy,  declared  that  they  oidy  carried  'On 

Ihe  war  against  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.    Ought  Fnmce  to 

take  the  part,  even  to  her  last  man,  of  a  chief  who  had  usurped 

his  throne,  stolen  ell  their  liberties,  and  dramed  their  veins  f 

Was  not  this  devotion  to  the  glory  of  an  individual  a  sophhna 

of  self-denial, — an  outrage  on  true  patriotism  ?    Such  were  1Ji6 

arguments  of  the  citizens,  on  seeing  the  mutilated  columns 

of  Mortier  aiid  Marmont  enter, — the  cars  streaming  with  blood, 

laden  with  the  wounded,  and  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  brave 

vohnAeers,  who  had  falkm  Bndi»  the  &7e  of  the  SusBtani  and 

Frasnans  at  MoHtaartie. 
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Conference  between  Munhal  Marmont  and  the  citizens  of  Psria. 


VI. 

The  principal  men  amongst  these  citizens  crowded  round 
the  door  of  Marshal  Marmont.  They  demanded  to  speak  to 
him  of  the  extremity  to  which  Paris  was  reduced,  and  of  the 
perils  of  the  coming  night.  The  marshal,  disarmed,  wounded, 
covered  with  dust  and  blood,  received  them.  His  aspect  re- 
doubled  the  emotion  excited  by  his  words.  "Honour  and 
fidelity  to  the  Emperor  are  satisfied,'*  said  his  friends  to  him. 
**  The  army  is  saved  by  the  armistice,  which  has  given  it  time 
to  penetrate  our  walls,  to  take  shelter  behind  Paris,  to  retire 
upon  the  Loire.  But  what  is  to  become  of  us  ? — our  families, 
our  old  men,  our  wives,  our  children,  our  homes,  our  monu- 
ments,— this  people  without  arms  and  withoilt  food,  given  up 
to  all  the  horrors  of  hunger,  in  a  city  surrounded  by  500,000 
men, — what  will  be  their  fate  ?  Do  you  wish  that,  ia  the  dark- 
ness of  the  coming  night,  this  capital,  taken  by  assault,  or  else 
given  up  without  conditions  and  without  safeguard,  should  be- 
come a  scene  of  carnage,  of  pillage,  and  of  conflagration  under 
the  irritated  hordes  of  the  North?  Will  you  place  your 
egotistical  fidelity  of  a  soldier,  or  even  of  the  friend  of  your 
Emperor,  on  a  level  with,  and  above  your  sentiments  as  a  man, 
and  your  duty  as  a  citizen  ?  Have  you  not  yourself,  your  wife> 
your  relations,  your  friends,  and  your  fellow-citizens  within 
these  walls  ?  The  chance  of  wartgives  this  moment  to  your  own 
hands  alone  the  fiite  of  Paris  and  of  France.  Is  it  not  a 
terrible  but  a  positive  responsibility  which  you  cannot  divest 
yourself  of  without  a  crime  ?  Is  Paris,  then — the  capital  of 
the  civilized  world — the  heart  of  the  nation — nothii^  more  in 
your  eyes  than  one  of  those  uninhabited  and  uncultivated  fields 
that  a  general  abandons  or  ravages  with  indifference,  to  suit 
the  plans  of  his  chief,  or  the  exigencies  of  a  manoeuvxp  ?" 

VII. 

Marmont  was  convinced,  and  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  a 
eapitolation  for  Paiiff ;  but  be  excused  himself,  by  his  inoom 
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Maxshal  Mannont  eapitiilates,  and  deliven  ap  the  gates  of  Pftria. 

petenee^  from  taking  a  resolution  on  irhich  ivoald  depencl  the 
fate  of  the  Empire.  '*  I  am  neither  the  government,"  he  said, 
"  nor  even  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  I  am  only  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Emperor,  a  soldier  of  the  country.  By  what 
title  dare  I  stipulate,  in  my  own  name,  conditions  which  it  only 
belongs  to  the  country  itself,  or  to  the  Emperor,  to  agree  to  ? 
The  Emperor,  they  say,  is  coming  from  Fontainebleau ;  I  shall 
take  him  my  troops,  and  he  will  do  in  the  matter  what  his 
genius  and  his  authority  shall  judge  best  for  his  own  cause  and 
that  of  the  country." 

The  citizens  replied :  "  It  is  the  business  of  the  country  then 
to  decide  for  itself.  The  ministers  of  Napoleon  have  abandoned 
the  capital.  Shall  we  allow  our  homes  to  be  destroyed  through 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  a  government  which  has  only  been 
able  to  bring  upon  us  a  final  destruction  ?"  The  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris,  that  domestic  system  of  government,  which  is 
to  be  found  when  political  governments  disappeaif,  added  its 
weight  to  that  of  the  citizens,  bankers,  and  merchants,  who 
besi^ed  the  marshal.  Marmont  wavered  between  his  military 
and  his  civil  duty.  In  obeying  his  Emperor,  he  exposed  Paris 
to  one  of  those  signal  catastrophes  which  obliterates  a  capital 
from  the  soil.  In  yielding  to  the  Miuiicipal  Council,  and  to 
the  just  terrors  of  the  citizens,  he  would  ruin  his  general,  and 
saczifice  his  own  name.  Separated  from  the  army  of  the 
Emperor  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  he  could  only  decide  from 
necessity.  He  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  his  heart:  he 
capitulated,  and  delivered  up  the  gates  of  Paris ;  causing  his 
army  to  fall  back  upon  Fontainebleau.  There  was  no  treason — 
there  was  no  weakness — even  in  this  movement,  which  substi- 
tuted a  capitulation  for  a  siege.  What  could  a  general  do,  cut 
off  firom  all  reinforcements,  and  having  fought  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity with  17,000  men  against  300,000  ?  It  was' not  Mar- 
mont who  on  this  day  betrayed  Paris, — it  was  Pkris  which 
betrayed  Marmont,  by  not  rising  up  in  its  own  defence.  This 
heart  of  the  Empire  no  longer  vibrated,  except  against 
Napoleon  himself. 


BOOT  SIXTH. 

Alexander  at  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Talleyrand— M.  de  Talleyrand— Night 
conference  of  the  Allies— Deliberation — Alexander — The  Duke 
d'Alberg — Pozzo  di  Borgo — M»  de  Talleyrand— Declaration  of  the 
Sovereigns — Royalist  deputation  to  Alexander — ^Answer  of  H.  de 
Nesselrode— Royalist  Propagandism— The  Press— Pamphlet  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand:  ''Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons" — ^The  public 
mind — Convocation  of  the  Senate— Sitting  of  the  1st  of  April- 
Formation  of  the  Provisional  Government — M.  de  Talleyrand — The 
Duke  d'Alberg — M.  de  Jancourt^^Oeneral  Beumonville — ^The  Abb6 
de  Montesquiou'^The  Municipal  Council—Manifesto  of  M.  Bellart. 


Afteb  bis  triumphal  entrance  into  Paris,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der had  dismounted  at  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  situated 
at  the  angle  of  the  Ohamps-Elysee  and  of  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  whose  vast  and  splendid  apartments  had  served  as  a  pre- 
text to  the  ministers  and  aides-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  for  their 
choice  of  this  residence.  But  the  underhand  relations  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  with  the  foreign  diplomatists  of  Alexander's  cabinet, 
his  private  correspondence  vdth  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  through  M.  de  YitroUes,  a  voluntary  negociator,  bold 
and  active,  between  royalist  opinions  and  imperialist  disaffection, 
the  hatred  which  M.  de  Talleyrahd  sufficiently  evinced,  since  his 
disgrace,  against  the  Emperor,  his  influence  with  the  Senate,  his 
credit  with  old  partisans  of  the  revolution,  his  family  connections 
and  intercourse  with  the  highest  aristocracy  of  France, — ^finally, 
his  reputation,  almost  prophetic,  for  divining  events,  now  became 
80  great,  that  when  he  was  seen  inclining  towards  either  party 
in  the  State,  it  was  looked  upon  as  insuring  the  fortune  of  that 
party.  These  were  the  real  motives  which  had  <K)nducted 
Alexander  to  the  hotel  of  this  statesman.  Even  this  feivourof 
the  young  sovereign,  in  becoming  the  guest  of  the  old  diploma- 
tist, was  calculated  to  increase  the  importance  which  public 
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Napoleon's  suspickms  of  Talkjnmd't  iatripies  and  defection. 

qHOUHi.dhreBcty  attached  to  tbe  resolotioBS  of  M.  de  TdUleynnd. 
Tlie  loyldist  party,  which  knew  beforehftnd  that  the  Bestoration 
would  aiiaa  out  oi  these  couferexices,  had  had  the  deyerness  to 
pkee  tlma  thus  at  the  vmr  hearth  and  undar  the  auspices  of 
the  atafceaman  whose  ear  they  wished  to  gain,  and  whose  credit 
thepr  wisbed  to  eoBtaoMdate. 

IL 

Feat  m  kng  time  past  M.  de  TaU^mmd  had  inspired 
Ni^fMdeoit  with  serioua  siaqpiGions.  He  had  serefal  times  medi- 
tated his  arreat,  in  order  t»  put  a  stop  to  intrigues  and  defections, 
iiiff  "i^ueh  his  first  rerenes  were  to  he  the  signaL  Hehadnot, 
however,  dared  to  do  it.  Bold  and  prompt  in  striking  Tulgar 
treason;  otoi  emel,  and  ddToid  of  justbe  and  of  pity  towards 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Sp^n,  yet  Nap(deon,  at  this  latter  period,  had 
become  weak  in  resolution  towards  certain  leaders  of  public 
opiifioQ.  in  his  own  court*  whom  he  hated,  but  was  oUiged  to 
tolerate^  He  flew  into  pasttoiis^  he  mwrmmred,  he  threatened. 
He  bioka  out  intentiomdly  isto  fits  of  anger  a^dnst  them,  bat, 
when  about  to  strike,  his  heart  failed  hbn.  He  caressed,  he 
cairidied,  he  mihde  effiota  to  retaixK,  or  to  draw  towards  him,  by 
an  eseeas  of  benefits,  or  an  apparent  CGnfidence,'  those  whom 
he  d]»aded  the  most  aa  secret  enemies.^  It  mi^t  be  said  that, 
imfiaeable  as  he  was  towards  iptx^fskaJi  power,  he  was  prudent 
towards  thd  powers  of  intelligence  and.t)pinion,  as  if  he  foresaw 
that  Ins  imn  woiiild  spring  fixmi  the  revolt  of  inteUeet  against 
materid  power.  Fouehe  and  Talleyiand  were  two  examples 
of  this  weakness.  Dreading  in  Fouch^  a  rerohitioDary  conspi- 
rator, irho  mi^  some  day  or  other  rekindle  the  republican  spark 
m  ibe  Semite  and  amongst  the  people,  he  contOTted  himself 
with  renumi^  him  honourably  firom  Paris,  and  retainiE^  him 
in  Italy,  under  the  pretext  of  a  superintendence  in  chief  of  Borne 
andKapks.  Aj^refaending  in  TaUeyrand  a  royalist  conspirator, 
w^o  migliitt^  in  ease  of  reverse,  give  xxp  him  and  his  dynasty  as 
a  raasoBi  to  the  old  powers  of  EuropOy  he  had  act  even  yen- 
iBEedtsxemowhnaifnnPariBduzinghiseBmpaigit.  He|laeed' 
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Talleyrand's  intriguiDg  polioy. 

him  under  the  surveillance  of  Savaiy,  his  minister  of  police;  bat 
he  left  him  his  dignities,  his  official  confidence ;  even  his  place 
in  the  Council  of  State,  between  his  brother  Joseph  and  the 
Empress.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  such  decided  weight  with 
public  opinion,  that  it  seqmed  to  the  Emperor  less  dangerous 
still  to  tolerate  him  as  a  doubtful  Mend,  than  to  strike  him  as 
a  declared  enemy.  This  timidity  and  want  of  decision  hastened 
his  political  ruin  at  home ;  as  they  had  prepared  )us  military 
decay  in  his  last  campaigns.  He  had  become,  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  a  man  of  expedients.  This  was  an  inconsistency  in 
principle.  Tyranny,  which  deliberates  and  compounds,  isonlj 
the  hesitatioli  of  violence.  M.  de  Talleyrand  knew  the 
Emperor*s  hatred  of  him,  and  the  private  terror  with  which  he 
inspired  his  master.  He  was  decided  on  having  the  first  blow, 
and  anxiously  watched  for  the  hour,  to  declare  himself  without 
imprudence. 

III. 

At  length  he  thought  the  hour  had  arrived*,  and  he  seized 
upon  it  the  day  that  Joseph  and  the  Empress  left  Paris  with 
the  government.  His  proper  place  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
fogitive  court :  he  received  an  order  to  follow  it  to  Blois,  and 
he  feigned  obedience.  He  had  his  equipages  prepared  ostenta- 
tiously, sent  some  confidants  to  the  barrier,  by  which  he  was  to 
depart,  got  into  his  carriage,  departed,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  arrested  at  the  gates  of  Paris  by  the  accomplices  he  had 
posted  there.  This  pretended  opposition  to  his  following  the 
imperial  government  appeared  to  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
xetuming  to  his  hotel,  and  remaining  at  Paris.  He  thought 
he  should  be  all  right  with  Napol€|on  if  victory  brought  him 
back  to  his  capital,  and  all  right  with  his  enemies  if  they 
entered  before  him.  His  connection  with  the  allied  princes 
and  sovereigns,  the  hints  he  had  dropt  at  Petersburg,  at 
Vienna,  and  at  London,  his  problematical  resistance  to  the 
<  murder  of  the  Duke  dEnghien,  to  the  usurpation  of  the  throne 
of  Spain,  to  Napoleon's  ambition  for  conquest,  his  influence  in 
the  Senate,  where  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  representative* 
of  the  Emperor*8  wishes,  and  the  compass  which  steered  the 
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Ni^t  oonferaice  of  tbe  AUm 

opposition ;  finally,  his  prodigious  reputation  todevemess  and 
foresight,  must  assign  him  a  great  part  to  act  in  the  hattle  that 
ms  to  decide  the  fiate  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  tl;iat  his 
fores^ht  did  not  deceive  him,  and  that  his  residence  hecame 
the  ooundl-hall  of  Europe. 

TV. 

The  Emperor  Aloxander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Prince 
of  Schwartzenburg  (representing  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Prince  Lichtenstein,  Count  Nesselrode  minister  and  confidant 
of  Alexander),  assembled  in  conference  on  the  night  which 
followed  their  entrance  into  Paris.  They  were  still  excited  by 
their  triumph,  astonished  at  the  solemn  yet  smiling  aspect  of 
the  capital,  which,  tom  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  to  the  Tuile- 
lies,  had  seemed  to  receive  them  less  as  conquerors  than  guests. 
The  acclamations  of  the  royalists,  wlio  begged  of  them  a  king 
of  their  ancient  race,  still  resounded  in  their  ears.  Doubtiess 
also  their  long  resentment,  and  the  memory  of  their  humilia- 
tions under  the  sWord  of  Napoleon,  cried  for  vengeance  from 
the  depth  of  their  hearts.  In  another  point  of  view,  the 
rising  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire  against  an  enemy  still 
under  arms,  must  seem  to  them  a  decisive  weapon  against 
him.  Thus  the  pride  of  these  sovereigns,  the  worship  of 
the  old  dynasties,  the  expiation  of  the  triumphs  against  tiieir 
people,  and  the  tactics  most  proper  to  disarm  the  common 
enemy,  combined  in  advising  them  secretiy  to  make  choice  of 
another  government  for  France.  But  what  they  wished  they 
did  not  dare  to  do  of  themselves.  They  desired  to  give  an 
appearance  of  freedom  to  the  national  will,  and  only  to  appear 
as  the  armed  witnesses  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  another  monarchy.  But  the  presence  alone  of 
the  foreign  sovereigns,  at  the  head  of  a  nullion  of  men,  at  this 
deliberation,  stigmatized  its  independence  and  its  dignity. 
There  can  be  no  deliberation  under  the  sword.  The  attitude 
of  the  country,  at  the  moment  it  was  recallii^  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  was  sufficient  to  taint  the  Restoration  with  servitude ; 
and  it  sierved  somewhat  later  as  a  perpetual  text  to  its  enemies. 
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Games  whkk  kd  4o  tke  Reatanl&im, 


This  tert,  «o  true  in  appeaimoe,  vas  aeTertheless,  at  diis 
moment,  really  £Eilse.  With  the  exception  of  the  aimj,  end  of 
the  Mrvile  and  militaiy  court  of  liie  Emperor,  Fnusioe,  almost 
to  a  man,  longed  to  tiiTDw  off  the  yoke  of  a  master  who  op- 
pressed the  country  while  he  made  it  illnstrioiUL  If  France 
had  been  called  upon  to  vote  with  an  entire  freedom  of  opinion, 
in  the  absence  of  Napoleon's  army  as  well  as  of  the  armies  of 
the  allies,  it  is  not  at  all  doubtful  to  those  who  recollect  that 
period,  that  it  would  ha^e  voted  almost  nnanimouedy  for  the 
down&ll  of  Napoleon  and  his  dynasty.  But  whether  it  would 
have  voted  for  restoring  the  pnnoes  of  the  exiled  house  of 
Booi^Km,  or  for  a  eonstitotionid  republic,  which  should  be  tha 
guardian  of  the  principles  of  its  revolution  of  1789,.  may  form 
a  question.  A  government  which  connected  tradition  witk 
hope,  which  reconciled  hostile  Hmmes,  and  which  promised  m 
peoioeful  era  to  the  nations, — sndi  a  government,  aooredited  by 
pledges  of  liberty,  of  constitution,  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  and 
of  progress  for  tlie  future, — had  a  better  chance  of  being  £reely 
voted  than  the  £mpire,  which  had  been  made  unpopular  by  iU 
defeats,  or  than  the  Republic,  which  was  threatening  from  its 
recollections.  It  is  therefore  correct  to  say  tiiat  the  Restoia' 
tion  was  adopted  under  a  foreign  hand,  and  that  in  a|^pearanoe 
it  was  a  forced  government ;  but  it  is  still  more  correct  to  si^ 
that  it  would  have  been  equally  adopted,  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  unbiassed  wishes  of  liberated  France.  It 
would  have  appeared  as  an  obligatory  transaction  witk  Eun^ie, 
and  a  transaction  of  {deference  with  itself, — an  act  of  neoessily 
in  a  pleasing  reminiscence ; — ^that  is  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
It  was  sufficient  in  the  crisis  to  pronounce  the  name  to  the 
Fiench  people  to  induce  them  instantly  to  adopt  it.  The 
intrigues  of  the  royalists,  after  all,  aided  bat  litUe  towards  tha 
triumph ;  it  was  more  the  triumph  of  circumstances  than  of  a 
party. 

V. 

Alexander  gave  eveiy  possible  freedom  to  disoossion  m  this 
eonference.  He  alone  of  the  allied  sovereigns  spoke,  and  with 
the  ebq[ttence  of  a  great  soul  enacting  agreat  pa^t    Thespirit 
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of  the  age  bad  illmnined  hia  bnaat;  and  he  aeeued  to  pio- 
midgate  it  from  the  throne  aa  if  he  had  been,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  genioa  of  monaxehies  and  the  genial  ol 
nationa.  The  fntore  page  of  Europe,  Ubeial  and  oonatittttionalt 
unfolded  itself  before  him.  He  was  recognised  as  the  pupil 
of  Oathenne  II.,  that  Semiramia  of  the  North,  who  drew  her 
inspiialioB  £rom  the  philoaophy  oi  Montesqtiicu  and  VoltBiJre* 
He  waa  felt  to  be  tbe  dis^nple  and  friend  of  the  repuUican 
La  Harpe,  the  eozreapondent  of  the  Oetman  philoso{^ien,  and 
of  the  achool  of  Madame  de  Btael..  He  repudiated  conqmest 
in  the  name  of  humanitj,  despotism  in  the  name  of  the  dignity 
of  nationa,  the  dismemberment  of  France  in  the  name  oif 
the  independence  of  laoea  and  of  the  eqmlibnum  of  Enrope* 
^  We  har^  hMe,"  he  said,  in  oondnsion,  *'  only  two  enenues  to 
oombaftrT'Nftpoleon,  theoppi^ssor  of  the  woild,  and  the  enMues, 
whoerer  they  mi^  be,  of  the  independence  of  the  Fiendi 
people/'  Then  turning  towards  the  Sing  of  Pfassia^*-^ 
modest,  soirowful  and  aUent  since  the  death  of  hid  wile,  Queen 
Louise,  the  beauty  of  Germany,  who  was  killed  by  the  tictoriea 
and  the  insults<  of  Napoleon, — "My  brother,''  he  contioaed, 
*'and  you  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  who  represent  hefe  the 
EmpercMT  of  Austria,  si^  if  my  words  are  not  the  expression  of 
our  sentiments  in  common  towards  France/^ 

The  King  of  Pruesiaand  the  generalissimo  replied  by  a 
rim^indinKtaoiiofthehead;  and  the  resolution  wasiorthwillt 
adopted  of  dethroning  the  diataorber  of  Europe. 

VI. 

The  Duke  d'Alberg,  a  confidant  of  M.  de  Talleynoid,  bat 
a  eonfidaat  thrust  forward  by  him  to  beat  the  way^  and  occa- 
sionally to  fall  into  dilemmas,  then  defended  the  cause  of  the 
regency  of  Marie-Louise.  He  represented  the  dangers  of  a 
new  struggle  between  the  revolution  consummated,  and  the 
threatening  counter-reyolution,  under  a  family  long  eidled; 
Ihe  piqnriety  of  respecting,  in  the  Empress,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  sovereigns  leagued  to  detifer  Europe,  but  not  to  bumiliala 
hinisetf  by  the  degiadationof  has  own  blood;  andtheponioDdf 
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the  anny  for  the  name  of  Napoleon,  which  thus  connoted  it  with 
the  cause  of  his  wife  and  of  his  son.  The  King  of  Prossia  display- 
ed no  sign  of  favour  or  dissent  on  his  immoveable  countenance; 
while  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  though,  as  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man aristocracy,  hating  the  sovereignty  of  a  parvenu,  still  could 
not,  as  generalissimo  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  oppose  the  con- 
sideration which  liie  coi^ference  entertained  for  his  sovereign. 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  so  penetrating,  studied  with  a  coup  d'oeU^ 
apparently  duU  and  distracted,  the  impressions  which  the  words 
of  the  Duke  d'Alberg  had  produced  on  the  countenance  of 
Alexander.  He  thought  he  could  perceive  the  astonishment 
and  pain  which  the  proposition  of  a  Napoleon  regency  had 
involuntarily  impressed  on  the  features  of  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia.  Tliis  prince,  in  fact,  could  feel  nq  inclination  for  a 
regency  which  would  always  give,  in  the  councils  of  France,  an 
ascendancy  so  paternal,  so  filial,  aild  so  dominant  to  Austria. 
The  movement  of  his  lips  had  several  times  indicated  that  he 
was  repressing,  in  his  own  mind,  his  objections  to  this  proposi- 
tion. M.  de  Talleyrand  abandoned  by  his  silence  a  confidant 
whom  he  had  compromised.  He  spoke  no  more  himself. 
His  long  connection  with  Napoleon,  tlie  titles,  the  functions, 
the  gifts  that  he  had  received  from  him  imposed  upon  him, 
even  amidst  his  ingratitude,  the  externals  of  gratitude  and 
sonow.  It  was  his  cue  not  to  provoke  but  to  seem  to  accept 
the  necessity  of  this  defection.  A  man  who  already  had  an 
understanding  with  him,  an  intrepid  soldier,  a  consummate 
diplomatist,  aide-de-camp  to  Alexander,  admitted  into  all  the 
secrets  of  the  allied  courts,  of.  which  he  was  the  motive  power, 
and  a  man  whose  mind  possessed  the  stubborn  will  of  the 
Gorsican  with  the  graceful  flexibility  of  the  Greek,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  opportunely  broke  a  silence  which  might  have  given 
birth  to  a  half  measure. 

VII. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  a  Countryman  of  Napoleon's,  and  like 
him,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  connected  with  him  also  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  by  a  conformity  of  revolu- 
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tionftiy  ardour  and  of  youth,  by  which  he  had  been  signalized 
in  his  island,  and  by  which  he  had  been  carried  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.    He  had  been  affected  by  the  virtues  and  the 
misfortunes  of  Louis  XYI.  •  He  had  returned  to  Corsica  con 
verted  to  constitutional  royalty,  and  had  there  fomented  and 
served  the  cause  of  the  independence  of  his  country,  which  he 
wished  to  deliver  ftom  the  tyranny  of  the  Beign  of  Terror. 
He  had,  in  concert  with  the  patriot  Paoli,  solicited  the  alliance 
of  England.    Meanwhile,  Napoleon  had  persevered  in  the 
contrary  cause,  and  had  become  an  adept  of  the  most  exalted 
Jacobinism.     Hence  sprang  up,  between  these  two  islanders, 
one  of  those  hatreds  which  the  sun  of  the  south  transmits  from 
race  to  race  with  the  blood.    Having  taken  refuge  in  London, 
aft^  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Corsica,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  there  connected  himself  with  the  most   implacable 
enemies  of  Bonaparte.     Gifted  with  a  noble  exterior,  with 
the  most  penetrating  and  impassioned  eloquence,  the  most' 
simple  and  most  elegant  manners — a  soldier,  a  diplomatist,  a 
publicist, — at  once  a^  man  of  pleasure  and  of  business — Pozzo 
di  Borgo  had  been  admitted^  by  the  attraction  alone  of  his 
superior  nature,  into,  the  familiarity  and  the  esteem  of  the 
English  and  continental  aristocracy.    He  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  merit  and  attraction  strike  the  eye  at  the  first 
glance.    Admitted  into  the  Bussian  service  he  had  gained  the 
attachment  of  Alexander  by  a  similarity  of  natural  gifts,  and 
he  had  been  employed  by  this  sovereign  at  the  court  of  Bema- 
dotte,  King  of  Sweden.    These  two  refugees  from  Napoleon 
had  associated  their  hatred  against  him ;  and  it  was  by  their 
hands  that  the  political  plans,  and  the  plans  of  campaign  for 
the  liberation  of  Europe,  had  been  traced.    Moreau,  this  old 
rival  of   Napoleon's,  wa^  recalled  from    America  by  their 
counsels,  but  arrived  too  late.     Pozzo    had    followed    the 
Emperor  Alexander  through  all  the  battle-fields  of  1813  and 
of  1814.    That  prince's  aide-de-camp  by  day,  his  councillor 
at  night;  able  in  foreseeing  where  the  fortune  of  the  enemy 
should  be  struck  at,  he  had  pointed  out  Paris  with  his  finger 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  moment  Napoleon  appeared 
to  be  resuming,  the  offensive  at  Troyes.    The  Emperor  con- 
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ided  in  bis  counsel,  and  tritunphed  under  his  in^ieKtion :  he 
w^  there^ora  more  than  ever  disposed  to  listen  to  it 

vm. 

Poaszo  di  Boigo  knew  that  he  flattered  in  seo^et  the  incli- 
natiom  of  his  master,  the  intrigues  of  M.  de  Talleyrand*  tho 
yengeance  of  the  court  of  London,  and  the  resentioent  of  the 
anstocrai^  of  Vienna,  in  speaking  against  the  half  measuie  id 
the  regency.  "  As  long  as  the  name  of  Napoleon,**  he  said, 
'*  weighs  from  the  throne  of  Fzanoe  upon  the  imaginatioii  of 
Europe,  Europe  will  not  consider  itself  either  satiafied  or 
delivered.  It  will  always  see  in'  the  goTeniment  of  the  son,  a 
minor,  the  threatening  soul  of  the  father.  ,  Peace,  necesaary  to 
nations,  and  glorious  to  kings,  will  have  no  foundation  in 
public  confidence.  War  will  always  spring  up  under  the  feet 
of  the  man  who  has  raviiqged,  humbled,  and  subdued  the  cott- 
tinent.  If  he  is  present,  nothing  will  restrain  his  geoiiia, 
impatient  of  action  and  of  adventures.  The  allied  armies  will 
have  no  sooner  returned  into  their  respective  countries  fhaa 
ambition  again  will  inflame  the  mind  of  this  man ;  again  he 
will  summon  to  the  field  his  country,  speedily  restored  from 
its  disasters ;  and  once  more  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  over 
him  those  victories  so  dearly  purchased  by  the  tnosurea  and 
the  blood  of  the  human  race.  If  banished  far  froim  Fnoee, 
his  councils  will  cross  the  sea,  and  his  lieutenants  and  hie 
ministers  will  seize  upon  the  regency.  They  will  show  his 
son  as  a  standard  of  fanaticism,  and  as  an  idol  to  his  tn>op8. 
France,  which  now  abhors  the  author  of  its  ruin,  will  rise  to 
demand  him  again  from  the  sovereigns.  Will  they  refuas  the 
war?  or  will  they  again  accept  it?  To  allow  the  Empire  to 
survive  the  Emperor,  this  is  not  to  extinguish  the  inoendiaij 
fire  of  Europe,  but  to  cover  it  with  treacherous  ai&es,  undtt 
which  will  smoulder  a  new  conflagration.  HaM  measures  are 
the  disavowal  of  great  minds.  Europe  has  performed  an 
immense  work  in  liberating  the  continent  from  its  tyrant  Will 
it  now  stultify  its  labours  by  a  conclusion  that  will  render  both 
its  power  and  its  wisdom  doubtful  for  the  future?    It  ia  for 
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the  Bovera^ns  jnd  the  etatesmmi  tx>  decide.  For  my  pnt,  I 
eoincide  inAi  Tictoiy— it  made  Napoleon,  and  it  has  un-made 
ham}  It  UBS  his  only  title  to  the  Empire, — let  the  Empiie 
iiBLil  with  the  nura  who  nosed  it !  At  this  prioo  alone  joa  oaa 
purchase  the  security  of  thrones  and  nations." 

IX. 

The  wntimsnts  so  forcibly  ezpressed  by  Pozaso  di  Borgo 
ime  so  coDSQnant  with  the  feelings  of  the  Emperar  of  Boisiay 
the  King  ef  Prassia,  Prince  Schwaxtsenbarg,  and  M.  deTalley- 
nmd,  that  these  personages  appeared  to  yield  from  coniiotion 
to  the  foree  of  motives  which  were  but  too  stfongly  implanted 
na  tJieir  ewn  bfsasts. 

It  was  therefore  nnanimonsly  agieed,  without  farther  dis- 
ooBsioB,  that  the  thnme  of  France  shoold  be  interdicted  to  the 
race  of  Napi^eon. 

The  Emperor  being  set  aside,  there  now  remained  either  a 
Boutxm  or  one  of  those  kings  and  of  those  ndlitaiy  chie&  that 
victory  and  the  favour  of  Napoleon  had  elevated  to  the  level  of 
thrones.  The  Empeiror  Alexander  seemed  inclined  to  this 
course.  He  had  too  kng  and  too  loudly  repodiated  the  worn* 
out  cause  of  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  monaiducal  France, 
not  to  feel  humbled  in  secret  at  now  returning  to  it.  He  had 
fraternised  too  much  for  the  last  ten  yean  with  the  niembexs  of 
tlie  Napolem  fEuoaily, — with  his  generals  and  his  ambassadois ; 
in  a  word,  he  had  affected  too  mush  to  be  a  man  of  the  new 
era,  to  put  himself  forward  now  as  the  advocate  of  the  M; 
he  thought  he  shoold  lose  thereby  something  of  the  popularity 
of  being  an  imprqtjudiced  prince,  with  which  the  men  of  the 
imperial  epodi  had  flattered  him,  and  on  whidi  he  prided 
himself  as  much  as  on  victory.  He  muttered,  it  jb  said,  the 
nanie  of  Bemadotte,  the  Frenchman,  Ejng  of  Sweden;  than 
leagued  with  the  enemies  of  his  coun^.  It  is  thought,  he  had 
given  to  Bemadotte,  not  promises  but  vague  hopes,  when  he 
seduced  and  riveted  him  to  the  Coalition.  Madame  de  Stael 
and  the  liberal  party,  of  which  she  was  the  oracle,.had  also  en- 
joyed the  hospitali^  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  in  her 
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lanoour  against  Napoleon  she  bad  frequently,  agitated  at 
Stockholm  the  idea  of  replacing  Bonaparte  by  a  newlj^made 
prince,  rendered  popular  by  a  revolutioQary  spirit,  of  which  he 
would  be  the  restoration  in  a  constitutional  government 


(  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  certain,  beforehand,  of  the  almost 
unanimous  success  of  his  scheme.  He  read  this  at  the  bottom 
of  all  that  had  been  spoken,  and  all  that  had  been  omitted, 
by  those  who  appeared  to  be  deliberating.  *'  There  are,*'  said 
he,  with  that  oracular  brevity  which  precisely  states  the  idea 
and  obviates  objection, — "  there  are  only  Iwo  principles  now  at 
issue  in  the  world — ^legitimacy  and  chance.  Legitimacy  is 
a  right  recovered,  recognised,  consecrated  by  reasoning  and 
by  tradition.  Chance  is  victory,  or  defeat,  fortune,  reverse, 
despotism,  revolution,  fieu^ !  JSurope,  if  it  wishes  to  escape  re- 
volution, fact,  chance,  or  subversion,  should  attach  itself  to 
right ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  legitimacy.  Decrees  will  then 
no  longer  be  simply  material  force ;  they  will  be  the  moral 
authority  of  a  dogma  superior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events." 

*'  There  are,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  as  if  replying  to  his  insinuation  of  the  name 
of  Bemadotte, — "  there  are  only  two  things  possible  in  this 
case:  either  Napolepn,  or  Louis  XVIII.  The  Emperor  can 
have  no  other  successor  on  the  throne  than  a  king  by  right. 
Any  one  elevated  to  the  rank  of  king  by  victory,  or  by  genius, 
would  be  beneath  him.  He  is  the  first  of  soldiers.  After  him, 
there  is  not  one  in  France,  or  in  the  world,  who  could  make 
ten  men  march  in  his  cause."  He  thus  developed  his  thoughts 
in  few  words.  Then  summing  them  up  in  a  concise  axiom, 
calculated  to  fix  itself  in  the  intellect,  and  to  run  its  course 
under  a  light  form  in  thp  circulation  of  floating  opinions, — 
"  Everythhig,  Sire,  that  is  not  Napoleon  or  Louis  XVIII.  is 
an  intrigue !" 

This  was  placing  the  Emperor  and  the  council  in  an  alter- 
native which  did  not  allow  them  to  hesitate  in  their  decision. 
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Napoleon  was  the  supreme  danger.  The  intrigue  \9aa  a  pallia- 
tive  unworthy  of  Europe.  Alexander  exclaimed,  like  a  man 
oouTinced  beforehand,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  read  the  rid- 
dle of  the  difficulty,  and  that  he  was  most  decidedly  of  his 
opinion. 

**  But,"  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  scruple  and  anx- 
iety, which  seemed  to  attest  his  respect  for  the  French  nation, 
"we  are  strangers — ^we«»nnot  thus  appear  to  dispose  of  the 
throne — ^we  cannot  recall,  by  our  own  sole  authority,  princes 
whom  the  people,  perhaps,  will  not  receive  from  our  hands. 
What  means  have  we  of  ascertaining  the  real  wishes  of  the 
nation?" 

XL 

M.  de  Talleyrand  pronounced  the  name  of  the  Senate,  the 
only  great  constituted  body  then  at  Paris.  This  body  had  no 
popular  mission,  being  nominated  by  the  Emperor ;  but  it  was 
imposiDg  by  the  names  of  its  members,  and  by  the  part 
Napoleon  had  made  it  play,  with  an  appearance  of  deference 
which  the  Senate  repaid  him  in  adulation.  The  Senate  could, 
therefore^  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  simulate  in  the  eyes  of 
France  and  of  Europe  a  shadow  of  representation.  Its  Yoice« 
if  it  ventured  to  elevate  it,  might  impart  to  a  resolution,  not 
the  authority  of  right  but  the  signal  of  •revolution.  By  a 
strange  phenomenon  of  suppleness  in  this  debased,  and,  so  to 
speak,  domestic  body  of  the  empire,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
previously  certain  of  its  complaisance  towards  the  Emperor 
when  triumphant,  and  of  its  defection  £rom  the  Emperor  when 
vanquished.  Those  thitigs  which  the  imperial  Senate  repre* 
sented  the  best,  were  the  vices  of  the  nation  (broken  down 
under  ten  years  of  despotism),  versatility,  adoration  of  success, 
and  treacheiy  to  imsfbrtune.  M.  de  Talleyrand  answered  for 
this  constituted  body  to  Alexander.  He  took  tlie  pen  to  draw 
up  with  his  own  hand  (under  the  dictation  of  the  sovereigns  and 
generals  present  at  tibe  conference),  the  declaration  to  the 
French,  which  he  wished  to  render  irrevocable  by  a  publicity 
that  would  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  alter  their  minds 
on*  the  subject 
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DfMslwratlnn  of  th»  Allied  ■eiwwgmto  ikt  French  nation. 


XII. 

*«The  allied  snmes,**  imte  M.  de  Tatteyrsnd,  **liam 
occupied  the  capital  of  France.  The  sovereigns  have  keaod 
the  ^vishes  of  the  Freneh  iMrtioii,  and  dedaiB — 

"  That  if  the  conations  of  peace  ought  to  oomprise  tiie 
strongest  goarantees,  ^en  the  object  iras  t»  enchain  the 
ambition  of  Bonaparte,  they  OT:^t  to  be  ndke  fiproimbjle, 
indien,  by  a  return  towards  a  wise  govemment,  Franoe  httself 
will  offer  the  asBuranee  of  reposa  TheaoTeragnapKodaimiii 
consequence— 

"  That  they  will  no  longer  treat  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte—" 

These  were  the  identical  words  which  the  conference  dic- 
tated to  him  who  held  the  pen.  He  fslt  that  they  mii^t  leave 
a  hope  and  a  return  to  the  Empire  in  theperkm  id  the  son*  or 
of  some  member  of  the  dynasty  whom  he  wished  to  indade  in 
the  same  interdiction.  He  stqsped  in  sOenee,  and  looked  at 
the  Emperor  of  Bosna,  as  if  he  woiild  have  intenogaled  the 
eyes  of  this  prince,  and  would  have  sup^dicated  him  to  finish 
wife  another  word  a  sentence  irboKnh  appeared  to  him  insnflksiiwt 
and  dangeroBs.  Alexander  nndeiBtood  the  ghaaoB,  walked 
about  the  saloon  in  some  agitation,  looked  in  his  tmai,  without 
qpeaking,  at  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Aastrian  general- 
isshnd;  then,  as  if  he  had  taken  upon  himself  almie  tbe 
hazard  and  tiie  responsibility  of  this  total  condemnatiaB  <tf  . 
Hie  modem  dynasty, — *^Kor  with  any  member  of  hia  fimi%,'* 
said  he,  indicating  witli  his  finger  to  M.  deTaU^nmd  to  fiaiafa 
thus  the  suspended  phnse.  None  of  the  members  of  the 
eonfoenee  uttered  an  objection  against  this  decision  of  Alex- 
ander; M.  de  TaUeTzand  wrote,  and  continued  :-^ 

"The  sovere^ns  wUl  respect  the  integrity  of  asdent 
France,  such  as  it  existed  under  ita  legitimate  kings.  Tb^ 
may  even  do  more,  because  th^  wiQ  always  profess  the 
principle  that,  for  Ibe  htqppness  of  Europe,  Fance  mnt 
be  great  and  poweiiuL'* 

*'  They  wpl  recognise  and  gsaantee  the  constitution  that 
the  French  nation  shall  adopt" 
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"Theyinvite  tbe  Senate  to  designate,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
H  proYisional  government,  who  may  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  the  administratioii»  and  prepare  the  constitatbn  w^iioh  will 
suit  the  Erfineh  people." 

XIII. 

M.  de  Talleynnd,  ivisfaing  to  forestal,  by  a  xevolutiai 

accomplished,  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Paris, 
and  the  intrigues,  the  supplications,  and  the  paternal  remorse 
which  the  partisans  of  the  Empire  might  excite  in  the  heart 
of  this  prince,  gare  orders  instantly  for  the  printing,  posting, 
•ad  distinbiiting  of  this  dedaration. 

In  evexy  word  it  contains,  there  may  be  recognised  the 
hand  of  a  man  consummate  in  the  knowledge  and  in  the 
pnetieo  of  public  opinion.  The  i  csentment  against  Napolecm, 
Tmmnal  then  in  t^e  minds  of  the  peopled,  weary  and  trampled 
on,  WW  satisfied  by  his  forfeiture  of  the  Empire.  The  national 
repugnance  to  the  influence  of  Austria,  during  a  long  minority, 
received  herein  a  guarantee  in  the  exdusion  of  the  regency. 
Patriotiflm  was  reiissured  in  it  by  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom. 
National  ambition  was  even  flattered  by  the  possibility  in  per- 
spective of  aa  aggrandizement  of  territory.  The  royalists 
saw  in  it  tho  certain  restoration  of  the  only  race  which  could 
jvplaee  ^ory  by  that  legitimacy,  the  name  of  which  was  now 
flrstpronouiused  to  the  people.  Beviving  liberalism  was  therein 
called  ^brth,  and  excited  at  the  summons  of  liberty,  by  the 
promiBe  of  a  constittttion  freefy  discussed.  The  new-bom 
interests  and  the  Napoleonian  ambitions  were  therein  pacified 
by  the  appeal  made  to  the  Senate,  who  would  certainly  betray 
no  onobut  the  Emperor,  and  who  would  shield  with  amnesty 
and  inviolabOxfy  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignities  of 
the  army,  and  of  tiie  court  of  Napoleon.  Finally,  the  people 
of  tfce  capital  and  of  the  provinces,  who  were  trembling  for 
titexr  country,  Ibr  their  homes,  and  for  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  were  therein  admirably  invited  to  the  peace,  by 
the  magnaoimxty  of  the  conquerors,  who  swore  to  respect  aU 
men, — one  alono  excepted* 
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XIV. 

Accordingly,  this  declaration,  so  cleverly  moulded,  viih 
pledges  and  hopes  to  all,  was  received  by  an  immense  majority 
of  the  people  with  acclamations.  The  army  alone  was  sorrow- 
ful ;  but  it  felt  itself  alone.  It  lamented,  but  without  giving 
way  to  irritation.  The  chiefs,  satiated  and  worn  out,  restrained 
instead  of  exciting  the  emotions  of  the  soldiers. 

XV. 

Scarcely  had  the  rumours  and  the  first  copies  of  this  decla- 
ration passed  beyond  the  walls  of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand's 
hotel,  amongst  the  groups  of  royalists  who  waited  on  the  stair- 
cases, in  the  courts,  and  on  the  square,  when  cries  of  "  Vive  le 
Boir  arose  towards  heaven,  and  resounded  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  apartment  where  the  sovereigns  were  still  sitting. 
Some  hundreds  of  young  gentlemen,  of  tiie  noblest  houses  of 
the  faubourg  Saint  Germain,  felt  themselves  impelled  to  seize 
on  the  hour  given  by  Providence  to  the  ancient  aristocracy  and 
to  the  secular  monarchy.  Ancient  servants  of  Louis  XVI. 
escaped  from  the  scaffold  and  from  emigration— journalists 
oppressed  and  despoiled  by  the  despotism  of  Napoleon's  police, 
such  as  the  Bertins,  &c. — ^publicists  and  writers  who  had 
not  deserted  the'  lost  cause,  such  as  Messrs.  de  Chateaubriand 
an4  Ferrand — and,  finally,  those  young  patricians,  so  elegant, 
80  intrepid,  and  so  energetic,  that  were  attracted  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  moment — assembled  in  the  first  house  that  would 
open  to  their  impatience  to  deliberate  on  the  impulsion  to  be 
given  to  the  great  event.  The  object  was  to  forestal  the 
resolutions  or  indecision  of  a  Senate  suspected,  odious,  and  sold 
either  to  the  remnants  of  the  Empire,  or  1X>  the  interests  and 
the  recollections  of  the  revolution.  But  these  young  men  were 
so  full  of  feeling,  and  so  void  of  ideas,  the  fever  of  enthusiasm 
imparted  such  delirium  to  their  words,  and  they  were  so  little 
a(Mnistomed  to  deliberating  and  speech-making,  that  the  sitting 
was  nothing  but  a  long  tumult,  and  none  of  them  succeeded 
in  expressing  and  causing  to  be  adopted  a  single  resolution. 
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One  young  man  alone,  of  the  noble  house  of  La  Hocbefou- 
cault,  obtained  a  hearing  by  the  authority  of  his  name,  by  the 
ardour  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  by  his  commanding  attitude. 
The  fervour  of  his  royalism  enlightened  him  on  the  greatest 
danger  of  revolutions,  that  of  discussing  without  a  decided 
object  "  One  hour,*'  he  said,  "  might  sink  the  legitimate 
monarchy  under  their  feet,  while  they  exhausted  themselves  in 
vain  acclamations  for  their  kings."  Count  Sosthene  de  la 
Eochefoucault  proposed,  therefore,  to  appoint  a  deputation  to 
repair  on  the  instant  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  to  ascertain 
officially  the  declaration  of  the  sovereigns,  and  to  state  the 
\vishes  of  the  nobility,  and  the  intelligence  and  fidelity  of 
France  in  favour  of  legitimate  royalty.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried: Sosthene  de  la  Eochefoucault,  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand, 
at  once  the  most  popular  and  most  illustrious  writer  of  the  age. 
Monsieur  Csesar  de  Choiseul,  and  Monsieur  Ferrand,  an  old  and 
mediocre  orator,  but  just  then  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  import- 
ance, and  the  fame  of  an  oracle,  repaired,  in  the  name  of  the 
royalists,  to  the  palace  of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand. 


XVI. 

On  being  introduced,  they  demanded  to  see  the  Emperor 
Alexander ;  but  that  prince  had  already  retired  to  rest  His 
minister.  Monsieur  de  Nesselrode,  received  the  deputation 
instead  of  his  master.  The  heart  of  Monsieur  de  Nesselrode 
was  already  favourable  to  the  prayer  about  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Emperor ;  but  not  one  of  the  four  deputies,  whether  from 
emotion  or  timidity  under  so  great  an  event,  or  inaptitude  of 
speech,  could  give  expression  to  the  resolution  with  which  they 
were  charged  to  the  allied  powers;  M.  de  Choiseul  was  a 
soldier,  M.  Fenand,  dull  in  intellect,  dogmatic  and  tardy,  stani- 
mered ;  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  genius  solemn  and  well  studied, 
was. fearful  that  he  could  not  find,  without  having  written  and 
meditated  them,  words  appropriate  to  the  majesty  of  the  occa- 
sion :  he  could  not  think  of  using  any  but  the  most  illustrious 
language ;  Sosthene  de  la  Eochefoucault,  therefore,  though  the 

I 
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Joy  of  the  Boyalists  at  Alexander's  reply. 

youngest}  mth  the  eloquence  only  of  zeal  and  impatience, 
spoke  for  all.  M.  de  Nesselrode  only  required  a  pretext  to 
urge  the  allied  powers  still  further.  . 

XVII. 

'*  I  have  just  left  the  Emperor/'  replied  the  minister  to 
the  deputies.  "  I  know  his  wishes.  Return  to  those  who  have 
sent  you,  and  say  to  ihem, '  Tell  all  the  French  people  that 
the  Emperor  acceptsihe  expression  of  their  wishes,  so  strongly 
manifested  this  day  before  his  eyes,  and  that  he  will  confer 
the  crown  on  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  Louis  XVIII.  will 
re-ascend  the  throne  of  France." 

The  hearts  of  the  four  delegates  broke  out  in  transports  of 
joy  and  gratitude  at  these  words.  Their  eyes  overflowed  with 
tears ;  they  held  in  their  hands  the  regrets,  the  hopes,  the 
illusions,  the  enthusiasm,  of  their  age  or  their  youth.  They 
flew  to  report  these  words,  these  acclamations,  these  tears, 
this  enthusiasm,  to  their  assembly,  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Morfontaine.  The  cries,  the  plaudits,  the  embracings,  the 
tumults  of  the  meeting  shook  the  house.  It  was  the  long  re- 
pressed explosion  of  a  century,  thinking  itself  liberated  &om 
the  tomb,  and  about  to  resume  possession  of  the  world.  The 
only  means  of  allaying  this  fever  of  excitement  was  by  extin- 
guishing the  lights,  and  consigning  the  assembly,  intoxicated 
with  triumph,  to  the  darkness  which  obliged  them  to  disperse, 

XVIII. 

During  the  night,  these  royalists  arranged  amongst  them- 
selves their  different  parts.  Thousands  of  white  flags  and  white  . 
cockades  were  manu&ctured  by  the  Mr  hands  of  tibe  ladies  of 
the  nobility,  to  be  thrown  amongst  the  people.  The  prefec- 
ture of  police  was  evacuated  by  the  agents  of  the  Emperor, 
and  occupied  by  a  trustworthy  royalist.  The  journals,  released 
from  the  censorship,  given  up  to  their  ancient  proprietors,  or 
created  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  writers  for  the  emer- 
gency, changed  hands,  and  dressed  up,  for  their   opening 
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M.  de  Chateaubriand. 


numbers,  opinions  proscribed  in  France  but  the  evening  before. 
Insult  and  outrage  burst  forth — the  retarded  yengeance  of  a 
long  and  insupportable  oppression — on  Napoleon,  on  his  name, 
on  his  glory,  on  his  crimes,  on  his  race!  It  was  the  outburst- 
ing  of  the  irritated  soul  of  a  great  party,  rolling,  after  the 
dike  is  broken,  with  the  billows  of  legitimate  anger — the 
froth,  the  dregs*  and  the  impurities  of  the  human  heart 

XIX. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  first  writer  of  the  day,  did  not 
preserve  either  his  conscience  or  his  genius  from  the  outpour- 
ing of  insults  and  calumnies,  thrown  upon  a  great  but  a  fallen 
name.  He  foresaw  for  some  months  the  hour  of  the  downfall; 
and  he  fostered  in  his  heart  a  just  resentment  against  the  des- 
potism of  Napoleon,  who  pressed  but  the  more  heavily  on 
intelligence,  the  more  that  intelligence  was  exalted.  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  all  great  and  liberal  souls,  experienced  the  same 
depression.  Napoleon  had  declared  himself  the  native  enemy 
of  all  power  of  thought,  and  of  all  independence.  Thought 
and  independenc.e  repaid  him  with  hatred  for  the  contempt 
and  oppression  he  had  declared  against  them.  His  fall  would 
allow  all  hearts  to  respire  ^ain,  and  it  was  but  natural  that 
they  should  wish  for  it  with  a  generous  passion.  Every 
modem  Tacitus  whetted  in  silence  the  stilus  which  was  one 
day  to  describe  the  reign  of  the  soldier  who  put  a  gag  upon 
history,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  the  future  vengeance  of'  the 
human  mind. 

But  this  vengeance  should  not  degrade  itself  into  calumny. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  calumniated  even  tyranny.  He  had 
written  a  severe  pamphlet  against  the  Emperor,  and  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  which  he  dragged  his 
name  through  the  blood  and  through  the  mire  of  the  charnel- 
houses  of  the  time.  He  himself  performed  in  it  the  ofiQce  of 
hangman  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor.  He  chiseled  in  it,  as 
it  were,  stones  for  the  people  with  which  to  stone  their  idol. 
He  had  formerly  praised  him,  even  by  sacred  comparisons  with 
the  heroes  of  the  Bible.    He  had  also  served  him  in  the 

T  2 
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subordinate  ranks  of  diplomacy.  After  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ^rriter,  which  had 
changed  into  contempt,  had  placed  him  in  a  secret  but  cautious 
opposition.  He  called  himself  proscribed  and  persecuted :  yet 
he  was  never  proscribed,  except  by  imperial  favours,  nor  per- 
secuted, except  by  the  affected  contempt  of  his  master.  His 
friend  M.  de  Fontanes,  a  favourite  of  Napoleon,  was  always  a 
ready  mediator  between  the  two  illustrious  persons  that  he 
loved.  The  proscription  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  nothing 
in  reality  but  a  noble  attitude.  He  ei^joyed  in  peace  his 
country,  his  studies,  his  fame,  and  the  worship  which  his  book 
on  the  Genius  of  Christianity  had  gained  for.  him  from  the 
pious  and  devout. 

XX. 

However  this  may  have  been,  he  bore  about  him,  for 
several  months,  his  imedited  pamphlet,  as  the  sword  which  was 
to  give  the  last  blow  to  the  tyrant.  This  pamphlet,  printed 
in  the  night,  and  delivered  in  fragments  to  the  journals,  inun- 
dated Paris  in  the  morning,  and  very  shortly  all  France,  with 
maledictions  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire.  Napoleon 
was  therein  painted  in  the  traits  of  the  modern  Attila,  and 
with  the  features  still  more  hideous  of  a  hangman,  effecting 
with  his  own  hands  the  executions  in  which  he  delighted. 
He  was  represented  at  Fontainebleau,  torturing  the  conscience 
of  Pius  VII.,  and  dragging  the  Pontiff  by  his  white  locks  on 
the  flags  of  his  prison,  a  martyr  at  once  to  his  complaisance 
for,  and  resistance  of  the^  crowned  upstart.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand re-opened  all  the  dungeons,  to  indicate  therein  to  the 
people,  with  his  finger,  the  tortures,  the  gags,  the  pretended 
silent  assassinations  of  victims.  He  raked  up  all  the  ashes, 
from  that  of  Pichegru  down  to  the  plague  hospital  at  Jaffa,  to 
drag,  from  out  of  the  long-buried  mass,  accusations,  suspicions, 
find  crimes.  It  was  the  bitter  speech  of  the  public  prosecutor 
of  humanity  and  of  liberty,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Furies, 
against  the  great  culprit  of  the  age.  He  did  not  spare  his 
enemy  even  those  vile  accusations  of  sordid  avarice  and  of 
peculation,  which  penetrate  the  deepest  and  tarnish  the  most. 
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in  the  vulgar  and  yenal  souls  of  the  multitude.  Robbezy, 
cowardice,  cruelty,  sword,  poison, — everything  served  as  a 
weapon  to  stab  that  fame  he  wished  to  extinguish.  This  book, 
issued  leaf  bj  leaf  to  the  public,  during  several  days,  was  the 
more  terrible,  inasmuch  as  it  succeeded  the  long  silence  of  a 
mute  opposition.  The  truth  of  these  calumnies  was  believed, 
because  they  succeeded  to  ten  years'  falsehood  of  the  official 
press.  It  was  the  first  cry  of  the  century  gagged  by  the  police ; 
and  it  was  listened  to  as  a  revelation  from  the  tomb.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  in  putting  forth  this  character  of  Napoleon,  as 
food  for  the  wickedness  of  thd  people,  and  a  homage  to  the 
royalist  party,  was  guilty  of  an  action  which  no  political  passion 
can  excuse, — ^the  annihilation  of  a  r^ign  by  poisoned  weapons. 
But  this  wicked  action,  praised  at  the  time  because  the  time 
required  it,  was  repudiated  at  a  later  period  by  the  conscience 
of  the  age,  though  it  contributed  powerfully  then  to  render  the 
Empire  unpopi^ar.  When  M.  ^de  Chateaubriand  presented 
himself  to  Louis  XVIII.,  to  receive  his  reward  for  it,  in  the 
shape  of  favours  from  the  new  monarchy,  this  prince  said  to 
him,  *'  Your  book  has  been  worth  an  army  to  my  cause." 

But,  by  a  just  reaction  some  months  afterwards,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Bonapartists,  and  the  opposition  of  impartial  men, 
against  the  calumnies  and  the  outrages  of  this  book,  served 
powerfully  to  render  the  name  of  Napoleon  popular,  and  to 
draw  this  same  people  to  his  side.  Justice  alone  readers  feune 
immortal 

XXL 

The  name  of  the  Bourbons,  however,  though  unknown  to 
or  forgotten  by  the  population,  spread  in  the  pages  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  and  of  the  liberated  journals,  throughout  all  the 
Empire.  Astonishment  was  the  first  impression.  Then  peo- 
ple began  to  think  they  remembered ;  finally,  they  passed  in  a 
few  hours  from  astonishment  and  foi^etfulness  to  a  species  of 
Bourbonian  faith.  They  rallied,  without  contesting  anything, 
at  the  name,  which  seemed  to  be  a  revelation  of  safety  amidst 
the  general  eclipse  of  all  things.  There  was  some  incredulity, 
but  few  or  no  murmurs.    Providence  seemed  to  manifest  itself 
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ivith  victory  for  this  name.  'M.  de  Ohateaubriaad  waa  the 
oracle  of  this  feeling.  He  described  in  attractive  language  the 
imaginary  persons,  the  misfortunes,  the  virtues,  the  goodness, 
the  graces  of  the  exiled  members  of  this  family,  wHose  existence 
even  was  scarcely  known  a  few  days  before.  Louis  XVIIt. 
was  a  sage  of  the  school  and  of  the  poem  of  Fenelon,  bringing 
from  foreign  climates  policy,  experience,  peace,  amnesty  for  the 
past.  Charles  X.,  then  Count  of  Artois,  was  the  heroic  cheva- 
lier of  the  middle  ages,  decorated  even  with  those  generous 
weaknesses  of  the.  heart  which  the  French  prefer  almost  to 
virtues.  The  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  the  orphan  of  the  Tem- 
ple, was  the  propitiatory  victim  of  the  Revolution,  .the  tender 
and  religious  pledge  of  pardon.  The  Duke  d'Angouleme,  a 
second  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  prepared  in  exile  for  the  throne 
by  his  docility  to  the  lessons  of  his  uncle  and  of  his  father, 
brothers  of  Louis  XVI.,  anointed,  as  it  were,  by  his  blood. 
The  Duke  de  Berry,  a  young  Henry  IV.,  had  his  pardonable 
levities,  but  they  were  as  pledges  of  the  bravery,  and  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Beamais  king.  There  were  the  Condes,  two 
generations  of  heroes,  of  -whom  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  had 
cut  down  the  flower,  and  embittered  the  life.  The  Duke 
d'Orleans  was  a  popular  prince,  who  had  caused  to  be  forgotten 
the  revolutionary  crimes  of  his  name,  by  the  repentance  of 
innocence,  and  pursued,  in  a  foreign  land,  the  life  of  an  artisan, 
to  elevate  himself,  by  his  merit  alone,  to  a  level  with  the  lieirs 
of  the  crown. 

France  was  wonderstruck,  delighted,  and  affected  by  these 
pictures.  Every  journal,  every  pamphlet,  every  conversation 
coloured  them  with  tints  appropriate  to  the  opinions  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  nation, — warm  for  the  South,  heroic  for 
La  Vendue,  patriotic  for  the  East,  liberal  and  reflective  for  the 
North  and  for  Paris.  A  vague  and  immense  poetry  of  opinion- 
thus  preceded  the  return  of  this  family,  in  which  each  began 
to  see  personified  one  of  his  dreams  of  government  or  of  the 
heart. 

Such  was  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France  on 
the  Ist  of  April,  and  the  days  that  followed  the  occupation  of 
Paris.    Amidst  the  magic  spell  of  hope  the  actual  misery  was 
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scarcely  seen.    No  family  existing  on  the  soil  could  create 
this  Txnanimity  of  illusion  and  of  adhesion.    Long  exile  pro 
duced  the  effect  of  distance :  it  imparted  additional  grandeur 
and  solemnity  to  the  figures. 


XXIL 

The  Senate  alone  hegan  to  be  alarmed  at  an  enthu- 
siasm that  carried  public  feeling  beyond  the  bounds  which  it 
was  their  interest  to  prescribe.  They  had  too  often  suc- 
cumbed to  Napoleon  not  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  Europe 
and  to  united  opinion.  It  was  not  for  Napoleon  that  they 
wished  to  dispute  with  Europe,  but  for  themselves.  Men 
saturated  with  power,  with  dignities,  with  honours,  with 
aristocracy,  with  salaries,  the  senators  of  the  Empire,  hoped 
still  further  to  maintain  their  ascendancy,  their  authority,  and 
their  fortunes  by  their  defection.  This  made  the  Emperor  a 
subject  of  bargain.  Talleyrand  adroitly  cast  on  them  a'ray  of 
hope,  that  they  would  preserve  their  titles  as  the  price  of 
recalling  the  Bourbons :  this  name  he  insinuated  without  pro- 
nouncing. •*  Seize  the  hour,"  said  he,  in  guarded  language, 
through  his  confidants  to  the  Senate.  '*  Do  not  bargain  with 
necessity.  To-day  you  may  dispose  of  your  adhesion  to  the 
secret  wishes  of  the  great  powers ;  to-morrow  public  opinion, 
which  is  rapidly  rising,  will  sweep  you  away.  You  will  be 
confounded,  in  the  general  shipwreck,  from  which  you  can 
save,  if  not  the  Emperor,  at  least  your  dignities  and  your 
riches."  The  Senate  in  a  mass  were  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  destiny  and  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Nothing  pre- 
pares the  mind  better  for  treason  than  the  baseness  of  adula- 
tion. When  we  have  no  longer  a  refuge  in  our  conscience  we 
willingly  seek  it  in  prostration. 

XXIII. 

The  emissaries  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  employed  the 
night  in  dissipating  the  last  scruples  of  the  senators.    It  had 
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not  been  difficult  to  make  such  a  class  of  men  (generally 
enervated,  and  moulded  to  circumstaDces),  understand  that  the 
interest  of  the  country  and  that  of  their  body  were  equally 
concerned  in  a  prompt  repudiation  of  the  vanquished.  There 
were  only  about  100  senators  in  Paris  ^t  the  time ;  they  were 
old,  broken,  and  so  exhausted  by  the  revolutions,  and  by  the 
responsibilities  of  tyranny  and  of  baseness,  submitted  to 
by  them  in  the  decrees  of  conscription,  of  imposts,  and  of 
silent  endurance  which  Napoleon  had  made  them  countersign 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Some  of  them  were  parvenu  princes 
of  the  Emperor's  family ;  others  of  his  household.  A  great 
number  were  men  of  no  mark  or  consideration,  chosen  for  their 
insignificance  of  mind,  and  effeminacy  of  character,  that  the 
absence  of  all  personal  value  should  leave  them  only  the  bor- 
rowed worth  of  their  dignities.  A  very  small  number  had 
been  artfully  infused,  of  liberal  and  even  of  revolutionary 
opinions,  in  order  that  an  appearance  of  opposition  in  the  body 
should  give  the  nation  an  idea  of  contradiction  and  of  inde- 
pendence, which  in  reality  did  not  exist.  Amongst  this  small 
number  of  senators,  destined  to  authenticate  the  liberty  and 
impartiality  of  the  Senate,  there  were  some  few  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  some  obstinate  sectarians  of  re- 
publican institutions.  Amongst  the  former  were  Malleville, 
Barthelemy,  Pastoret,  Barbe-Marbois,  and  Jaucourt;  amongst 
the  second  were  Tracy,  Volney,  Gregoire,  and  their  friends  of 
1789  and  of  1791.  In  relying  on  these  two  groups,  equally 
hostile  to  the  Empire,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  aided  by  t^e  force  of 
events  which  disconcerted  all  resistance,  was  almost  sure  of 
commanding  the  Senate.  He  had  past  servitude  as  a  pledge 
for  the  future.  He  accordingly  convoked  an  extraordinary 
sitting  of  the  Senate  for  the  1st  of  April.  Several  members  of 
this  body,  fearing  to  compromise  themselves  with  the  past,  or 
to  engage  themselves  in  the  future,  evaded  the  meeting  by  a 
hasty  retreat,  or  some  colourable  pretence.  Sixty-four  only 
assembled.  These  men  were  the  most  courageous,  the  least 
attached  to  the  Empire,  the  most  determined  on  bending,  or 
tlie  most  in  a  hurry  for  a  change  of  masters.  The  shame  of 
defection  no  longer  stood  in  their  way. 
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XXIV. 

'*  Senators,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  them,  vdshing  to 
cover  an  imperious  resolution  with  an  appearance  of  discussion, 
"  the  object  of  calling  you  together  is^  to  lay  a  proposition 
before  you.  This  word  alone,"  he  added,  fixhig  hie  eyes  on 
the  paper  in  T^hich  he  had  made  a  memorandum  of  bis  speech, 
**  this  word  alone  sufficiently  indicates  the  liberty  which  all  in 
this  assembly  enjoy  of  freely  expressing  their  opinions.  That 
liberty  gives  you  the  means  of  allowing  a  generous  scope  to 
the  sentiments  with  which  your  souls  are  imbued-^the  wish 
to  save  your  countiy, — and  the  resolution  to  fly  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  destitute  and  forsaken  people.  The  circumstances, 
however  grave  they  may  be,  cannot  be  beyond  the  firm  and 
enlightened  patriotism  of  all  the  members  of  this  assembly, 
and  you  have  assuredly  all  equally  felt  the  necessity  of  a  de- 
liberation which  shall  obviate  the  least  possible  delay ;  for  the 
day  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  restoring  the  action 
of  administration — this  first  of  all  wants— by  the  formation  of 
a  government  whose  authority,  established  to  meet  the  neces- 
sity of  the  moment>  cannot  be  otherwise  than  re-assuring." 

XXV. 

These  words,  drawn  up  by  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  did  not 
disguise  the  abject  act  that  was  so  imperatively  called  for, 
under  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  language.  It  was  the  stam- 
mering of  impudence  offering  the  vilest  pretext  for  cowardice. 
The  words  were  as  low  as  the  sentiments ;  and  they  were  re- 
ceived, as  they  had  been  written  and  pronounced,  with  shame 
upon  the  features,  and  the  haste  of  fickleness  in  the  heart. 
No  one  answered;  but  all  bowed  their  heads  in  tSken  of 
universal  assent.  .Some  hands  applauded  with  a  faint  sem- 
blance of  enthusiasm  for  the  energy  of  cowardice  converted 
into  civic  courage.  M.  de  Talleyrand  understood,  by  this 
silence,  that  Fortune  was  the  only  goddess  they  worshipped, 
and  that  he  could  dispose  of  them  as  he  wished,  to  sell  the 
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Empire  to  its  enemies.  He  nominated,  even  mthout  con- 
sulting his  colleagues,  the  members  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, maturely  selected  by  himself  alone,  during  the  last 
night;  and  th^  choice  was  ratified  by  a  Senatns  consultum, 
voted  without  discussion  on  the  motion  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.' 
He  then  flattered  the  liberals  of  the  Senate,  by  reminding 
them  that  the  allies  had  pronounced  the  word  Constitution,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  promulgate  one.  The  Senate  being 
pressed  for  time,  limited  themselves  to  decreeing  the  basis ; 
the  first  article  being  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  body. 
Mention  was  also  made  of  a  legislative  body  and  of  freedom 
of  opinion;  but  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  silence, 
that  they' never  even  mentioned  liberty  of  speech.  They 
guaranteed  to  the  army,  which  they  wished  to  detach  from  its 
chief,  the  maintenance  of  rank  and  pay, — ^to  the  holders  of 
emigrants'  property  inviolability  of  possession, — the  spoils  of 
the  Revolution,  which  constituted  the  wealth  of  many  of  the 
senators ;— amnesty  for  political  opinions ; — freedom  of  worship 
and  of  written  speech,  subject,  however,  to  the  laws  repressive 
of  these  two  items  of  liberty. 

XXVI. 

The  members  of  the  provisional  government  had  been 
selected  with  profound  sagacity  by  M.  de  Talleyrand.  'The 
names  constituted  so  just  an  equilibrium  as  to  give  hopes  to 
all  parties  of  public  opinion,  whom  it  was  necessary  first  to 
detach  from  Napoleon  to  precipitate  afterwards  into  the  arms 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  presided  himself,  at  first,  over  this 
government,  in  virtue  of  his  tiUe  of  Grand  Dignitary  of  the 
Empire,  of  mediator  accepted  by  Alexander  between  the  allies 
and  the  nation,  and  as  representative  of  the  interests  of  the 
Senate.  This  triple  attitude  constituted  him,  as  it  were,  a  per- 
sonification of  political  indecision.  All  parties  might  hope 
everything  from  such  a  man.  After  M.  de  Talleyrand  came 
the  J)uke  d'Alberg,  illustrious  by  name,  of  German  origin, 
though  a  Frenchman  in  his  dignities,  equally  apt  to  connect 
himself  again  with  aristocracy  by  his  birth,  or  to  serve  a  revo- 
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lutionary  govemment  by  his  opinions.  He  was  one  of  those 
cosmopolites  in  character  and  ideas  which  nature  has  formed 
to  snrmotoit  all  emergencies.  The  Duke  d'Albei^,  a  great 
lord,  enlightened,  graceful,  insinuating,  useful  in  the  negocia- 
tions  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  had,  however,  no  personal  ascen- 
dancy beyond  his  name  in  France.  He  could  make  himself 
useful,  to  all  parties  ;  but  the  allies  suited  him  best,  for  he  had 
to  purchase  his  titles  from  them  in  Germany  by  the  seryices 
he  might  render  in  France. 

XXVII. 

The  next  was  M.  de  Jaucourt,  a  member  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  France,  but  revolutionized,  who  since  1790  had 
belonged  to  the  moderate  revolutionary  school  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand and  M.  de  Lafayette.  But,  as  intrepid  in  conscience  and 
in  heart  for  good  order  as  he  was  resolute  for  reform,  M.  de 
Jaucourt,  in  1791  and  in  1792,  had  displayed,  in  the  camp,  in 
the  struggles  of  Paris,  and  in  the  assemblies,  the  courage  of  a 
hero  in  ^e  breast  of  a  sage.  He  had  struggled  with  voice 
and  hand  against  the  most  popular  representatives,  and  against 
the  all-powerful  demagogues  of  the  clubs.  Imprisoned  for  his 
boldness  after  the  10th  of  August,  he  had  been  preserved 
by  Danton  from  the  premeditated  massacres  of  September. 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  admired  his  courage,  who  shared  in  his 
opinions,  and  who  enjoyed  the  graces  of  his  intellect,  had 
enabled  him  to  escape,,and  had  prepared  an  asylum  for  him  in 
Switzerland.  Having  returned  to  France,  after  a  long  exile, 
he  found  his  friend,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  minister  of  the  Consul 
Bonaparte.  His  resentment  against  the  Keign  of  Terror 
threw  him  upon  the  new  regime  as  an  asylum  against  the 
Jacobins;  and  he  found  in  it  safety,  dignity,  and  fortune. 
His  devotion  was  rewarded  with  the  senatorship  of  Florence. 
But  discontentment  and  the  unsatiated  ambition  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  drawn  him  into  the  general  disaffection  to  the 
Empire.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  Senate  whom  the 
excessive  tyranny,  or  the  dreadful  reverses  of  Napoleon,  had  dis 
gusted ;  and  he  returned  with  victory  to  the  gods  of  his  youth, 
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legitimacy  and  constitutional  liberty.  Such  a  man,  riveted  to 
M.  de  Tdleyrand  by  fifteen  years'  intimacy,  and  finding  in  the 
past  an  excuse  for  his  ardent  defection,  admirably  suited  the 
able  hand  of  his  friend.  He  was  calculated  to  attract  both 
the  nobility  and  the  moderate  party  of  the  Bevolution.  Friend.- 
ship  united  him  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  birth  with  the  aris 
tocracy,  his  sympathies  with  the  constitution,  and  favours 
received  with  the  Empire.  He  was  thus  connected  by  all. 
these  motives  with  every  party  in  the  State. 

XXVIII. 

I 

General  Beumonville  came  next ; — a  man  of  mixed  feelings 
like  Jaucourt;  of  noble  birth,  flexible  but  honest  opinions, 
and  of  distinguished  valour  in  the  armies  of  the  Bepublic.  Du- 
mouriez,  whose  second  in  command  he  had  been,  had  sumamed 
hijoa  the  French  Ajax,  Being  minister  of  war  in  1793,  Beur- 
nonville  had  struggled  with  intrepidity  against  the  dominant 
Jacobins.  He  was  sent  to  Belgium  at  the  period  of  Dumouriez' 
treason,  to  counteract  it,  and  retain  his  old  general  within  the 
limits  of  his  duty;  but  Dumouriez  had  him  arrested  and  de- 
livered to  the  Austrians.  After  four  years*  imprisonment  in 
the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  he  was  exchanged,  after  the  fiGdl  of 
Robespierre,  with  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  then  a  captive 
in  the  Temple.  Napoleon  received  with  favour  this  wreck  of 
our  revolutionary  wars,  and  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  Beumonville,  nevertheless,  found  himself  neglected, 
and  felt  that  he  was  superseded  by  the  Emperor's  companions 
of  Egypt  and  Italy ;  but  his  own  recollections  hinted  to  him 
that  he  was  himself  a  greater  man  than  these  new  camp 
favourites.  His  heart  also  recalled  to  him  the  sovereigns  of 
his  youth,  for  whom  he  had  fought  on  the  10th  of  August. 
The  ruin  of  Napoleon  would  bring  once  more  his  name  and  his 
services  on  the  stage ;  therefore  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
devote  himself  for  a  government  which  he  had  found  ungrate- 
ful and  unjust.  M.  de  Talleyrand  presented  him  as  a  pledge 
to  the  old  army,  as  a  hero  disowned  by  the  republican  wars, 
whom  the  constitutional  monarchy  could  honour  without  fear. 
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The  name  of  Beuraonville  had  three  aspects  T^^hich  consolidated 
in  his  mind  the  three  opiniona;  but  his  hedrt  was  for  the 
Eestoration. 

XXIX. 

The  provisional  government  received  its  ultimate  significa- 
tion from  the  last  name  with  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  com- 
pleted the  list.  This  was  the  name  of  the  Abbe  de  Montes- 
quiou,  a  member  of  one  of  the.  families  which  constitute  the 
original  stock  of  aristocratical  and  monarchical  France.  This 
name  in  history  precedes  even  that  of  the  two  last  races  of  our 
kings.  The  people,  even  the  democracy,,  love  those  names 
which  form  the  habitudes  and  titles  of  their  annals ;  they  seem 
to  ennoble  even  the  popular  revolutions.  At  an  early  age  the 
Abbe  de  Montesquieu  had  been  elevated  by  his  birth  to  the 
highest  functions  of  the  clergy.  An  able  negociator,  insinuatmg 
and  cool,  between  the  interests  of  his  order,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  save,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  Eevolution,  which  he 
tried  to  moderate  without  shocking,  he  had  acquired  a  double 
influence  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  An  arbiter  often 
chosen,  always  respected,  between  philosophy  impatient  to 
strike  at  the  church,  and  the  church  contesting  the  wrecks  of 
its  temporal  establishment ;  since  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Eevolution,  he  held  relations,  by  no  means  secret,  with  Louis 
XVIII.,  whose  principal  correspondent  he  was  at  Paris. 
Napoleon  knew  this,  and  sufifered  it ;  for  he  preferred  between 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Paris,  a  correspondence  almost  avowed,  to 
bidden  and  desperate  conspiracies.  M.  de  Montesquiou  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  chief  of  a  pacific  conspiracy  tolerated  by  him 
against  whom  it  was  directed,  A  man  of  decorum  in  eveiy- 
thing,  of  gentleness,  of  compromise,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou 
was  eminently  calculated  to  re-assure,  against  the  vengeance  of 
a  HestoratioD,  those  parties  too  deeply  compromised  in  the 
Revolution  and  in  the  Empire :  his  name,  moreover,  afforded 
an  indubitable  pledge  to  the  royalists.  On  seeing  him  in- 
scribed in  the  list  of  the  provisional  government,  the  friends 
of  the  Bourbons  could  no  longer  doubt  that  Louis  XVIII.  was 
the  culminating  point  of  its  ministry  and  mission.. 
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XXX. 

These  were  the  preludes  of  the  revolution  which  was  pre- 
paring at  the  residence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  in  the  Senate. 
There  only  wanted  the  official  voice  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
that  broke  forth  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  Municipal 
Council,  that'shadow  of  the  ancient  commune,  carefully  purified, 
and  severely  mutilated  in  its  powers  by  the  Emperor,  never- 
theless still  comprised  those  elements  of  municipal  represent 
tation  which  personified  the  cities.  What  was  formerly  called 
the  Third  Estate,  and  now  the  citizens,  constituted  the  most 
dominant  portion  of  the  Municipal  Coundi.  Trade  and  com- 
merce, arts,  industry,  the  bar  and  the  magi8tracy>  were,  and 
still  are,  naturally  placed  in  this  local  and  departmental  repi'e- 
sentation,  by  the  electors  of  these  different  professions; 
electors  the  most  numerous  of  all  in  towns,  because  these 
professions  are  there  most  general.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
different  quarters  and  professions  sat,  and  always  will  sit,  in 
the  municipality.  Opinions,  like  the  conditions  of  the  parties, 
are  there  moderate;  intelligence  quick  and  perspicuous,  but 
of  a  local  character,  and  circumscribed  by  private  interests, 
like  the  instinct  of  the  domestic  hearth  and  the* popular  work- 
shop. These  bodies  very  seldom  take  the  initiative  in  political 
questions ;  but  the  signal  of  common  peril  is  prompt  to  issue 
from  them. .  It  is  there  that  the  murmur  of  public  resentment 
originates  and  swells  against  persecutions  which  menace  the 
security  of  private  life.  Heroism  is  mute  within  their  walls, 
but  social  selfishness  is  impassioned  and  eloquent. 

M.  Bellart,  until  this  period  an  enthusiast,  and  frequently 
a  flatterer  of  the  genius  of  Napoleon  (so  greatly  had  that 
genius  overshadowed  and  given  a  lustre  to  France),  was 
imbued  all  at  once  with  the  public  impression  of  terror ^and 
deception  which  had  seized  upon  Paris,  since  the  Emperor 
had  made  of  France  and  the  capital  a  field  of  battle,  and  the 
prey  of  foreigners.  His  victories  had  appeared  to  M.  Bellart 
as  so  many  virtues,  and  his  reverses  as  so  many  crimes.  He 
qecame  enraged  against  the  man  who  could  not  conquer 
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destiuy,  and  proposed  to  the  Municipal  Council  to  stiike  the 
first  blow  ever  struck  by  a  constituted  body  against  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empire.  The  prefect  of  Paris,  M.  de 
Ghatrol,  did  not  yenture  to  approve  or  resist  the  motion. 
Incapable  of  betraying,  but  weary  perhaps  of  serving,  he  retired 
and  resigned  his  functions.  The  Council,  thus  abandoned  to 
itself,  voted  and  circulated  the  following  dedaiation, — en 
explosion  of  justice  for  some — of  vengeance  for  others — of 
desertion  for  all. 

" Inhabitaijts  of  Parts! 

**  Tour  magistrates  would  be  tmitors  towards  you  and  our 
countiy,  if,  by  vile  personal  considerations,  they  any  longer  re- 
peased  the  vcnce  of  their  conscience.  It  cries  out  to  them  that 
you  owe  all  the  evils  that  overwhelm  you  to  one  man  alone. 

'^It  is  he  who,  every  year,  by  the  conscription,  has  deci 
mated  our  families.  Who  amongst  us  has  not  lost  a  son,  a 
brother,  relations  or  friends  ?  For  whom  have  all  these  brave ' 
men  died?  For  him  alone,  and  not  for  the  country.  For, 
what  cause?  They  have  been  immolated,  solely  immolated  o 
the  insanity  of  leaving  after  him  the  memory  of  the  most' 
frightful  oppressor  that  has  ever  harassed  the  human  race. 

"It  is  he  who,  instead  of  four  hundred  millions  that 
France  paid  under  our  good  kings  for  liberty,  tranquil  and 
happy,  has  overwhelmed  us  with  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  taxes,  to  which  he  has  threatened  to  add  more. 

"  It  is  he  who  has  shut  us  out  from  the  seas  of  both  worlds, 
who  has  dried  up  the  sources  of  national  industry,  torn  the 
husbandman  firom  our  fields,  and  the  workman  from  our 
manufactories. 

**To  him  we  owe  the  hatred  of  all  nations  without  having 
merited  it,  since,  like  them,  we  were  the  unfortunate  victims^ 
rather  than  the  criminal  instruments  of  his  rage. 

"Is  it  not  he  also  who,  violating  what  men  hold  most 
sacred,  has  kept  in  captivity  the  venemble  chief  of  religion, 
and  deprived  of  his  dominions,  by  a  detestable  perfidy,  a  king, 
his  ally,  thus  giving  up  to  destruction  the  Spanish  nation— our 
old  and  ever  fiedthf ul  friend  ? 
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«*  Is  it  not  he,  again,  who,  an  enemy  to  his  own  subjects, 
so  long  deceived  by  him,  after  having  just  refused  an  honour- 
able peace,  in  which  our  unfortunate  country  might,  at  least, 
have  had  time  to  respire,  has  finished,  by  giving  the  parricidal 
order  to  expose  fruitlessly  the  National  Guard  for  the  impracti- 
cable defence  of  the  capital,  upon  which  he  has  thus  invoked  all 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy  ? 

"  Is  it  not,  finally,  he,  who  dreading  truth  above  all  things, 
has  outrageously  dismissed  our  legislators,  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
because  they  once  ventured  to  tell  it  to  him  with  delicacy  and 
dignity? 

**  What  matters  it  that  he  has  sacrificed  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  to  his  hatred,  or,  more  properly,  to  his  private 
revenge,  if  he  has  sacrificed  France — why  do  we  say  France- 
all  £urope,  to  his  immeasurable  ambition  ? 

**  Ambition  or  vengeance — ^the  cause  is  nothing.  Whatever 
may  be  this  cause,  look  at  the  effect.  Look  at  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  covered  everywhere  with  the  mingled  bones  of 
the  French,  and  of  people  who  had  nothing  to  demand  from 
one  another,  who  bore  no  hatred  to  each  other,  between  whom 
distance  prevented  quarrels,  and  whom  he  has  plunged  into 
war  merely  to  fill  the  earth  with  the  terror  of  his  name ! 

"  Why  are  we  told  of  his  past  victories  ?  What  good  have 
these  fatal  victories  dond  us  ?  The  hatred  of  nations,  the  tears 
of  ovd  £similieSk  the  forced  celibacy  of  our  daughters,  the  ruin 
of  all  fortunes,  the  premature  widowhood  of  our  women,  the 
despair  of  fathers  and  mothers,  to  whom,  of  a  numerous  pos- 
terity, there  no  longer  remains  a  filial  hand  to  close  their  eyes. 
Behold  the  fruits  of  his  boasted  victories !  It  is  they  that  have 
now  brought,  even  to  our  walls,  hitherto  undefiled  imder  the 
paternal  administration  of  our  kings,  those  strangers,  whose 
generous  protection  demands  our  gratitude,  when  it  would  have 
been  sweeter  to  us  to  offer  them  a  disinterested  alliance. 

"  There  is  not  one  amongst  them  who,  in  his  secret  heart, 
does  not  detest  him  as  a  public  enemy— not  one  who^  in  his 
most  confidential  intercourse,  has  not  formed  the  wish  to  see  a 
termination  of  so  many  cruelties. 

'*  If  we  delayed  any  longer  in  giving  expression  to  this  wish 
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of' our  hearts  and  of  yours,  we  should  he  deserters  from  the 
public  cause. 

"Europe  iu  arms  demands  it  of  us;  it  implores  it  as 
a  benefit  to  humanity,  as  the  guarantee  of  a  peace  durable  and 
universal. 

*•  Parisians !  Europe  in  arms  would  not  obtain  it  from  your 
magistrates  if  it  was  not  in  conformity  with  their  duty. 

"  But  it  is  in  the  name  of  these  duties,  and  of  the  most 
sacred  of  all,  that  we  abjure  all  obedience  to  the  usurper  to 
return  to  our  legitimate  masters.  ' 

"  If  there  be  danger  in  following  this  movement  of  the 
heart  and  the  conscience,  we  accept  it.     History  and  the  grati 

tudeof  the  French  people  will  preserve  our  names,  and  bequeath 
them  to  the  esteem  of  posterity. 

"Inconsequence,  the  Council-general  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  spontaneously 
assemble^,  declares  unanimously,  by  all  the  membera  present  •_ 

"That  it^ formally  renounces  all  obedience  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  ;— expresses  the  most  ardent  wish  that  the  monar- 
chical government  should  be  re-established,  in  the  pereon  of 
Loms  XVIIL;  and  of  his  legitimate  successors ;— and  decrees 
that  the  present  declaration,  and  the  proclamation  which 
explains  it,  shall  be  printed,  distributed,. and  posted  in  Paris 
notified  to  aU  the  authorities  remaining  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provmces,  and  ti-ansmitted  to  all  the  councils-general  o' 
departmenty;-  ^  '"• 
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This  imprecation  of  the  municipal  body  of  Paris  against  him 
^ho  was  already  called  the  public  enemy,  gave  a  decided  im- 
petUB  to  public  opinion,  still  mute  in  Paris  and  the  departments. 
When  Paris  spoke  so  loudly  viho  could  be  silent?  Its  voice 
was  echoed  throughout  all  France.  Indignation  and  insult  rose 
now  as  high  as  servility  and  adulation  had  done  before.  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  the  sudden  elevations  and  falls  of  its  emperors, 
did  not  offer  a  worse  example,  or  more  scandalous  outrages  after 
the  prostration.  Minds  that  had  most  rebelled  against  the 
Napoleon  tyranny — ^nay,  the  most  generous,  because  they  had 
been  the  most  firm — rejoiced  at  this  vengeance  of  liberty,  but 
blushed  at  this  shameless  apostacy  of  a  people. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  wished  for  this  explosion,  but  he  wished 
for  it  slower  and  later.  He  complained  to  his  confidants  of  an 
outbreak  which  might  enable  the  allied  powers  to  do  without 
him  and  the  Senate.  He  stipulated  with  Louis  XVIII.  and 
with  Alexander  in  the  name  of  public  opinion;  but  public 
opinion,  in  speaking  so  loudly,  had  outstript  him.  It  re- 
vealed to  the  allies  and  to  the  Bourbons  a  general  spirit  of 
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disaffection  against  the  Empire,  and  of  nataral  attraction  towards 
a  restoration,  which  took  away  all  price  from  his  services,  and 
all  merit  from  his  negodations.  It  made  him  secondary  to  the 
royalists,  whom  he  wished  to  serve,  bnt  over  whom  he  wished 
to  dominate  in  serving  them.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to 
hurry  the  Senate  in  dedaiing  the  forfeiture  of  the  Emperor,  an 
act  which  he  had  hoped  to  keep  suspended  and  undecided,  as 
a  menace  and  as  a  hope,  marketable  in  his  hands  with  both 
parties. 

II. 

The  Senate  flew  to  the  palace,  where  they  held  their  sittings, 
to  obey  his  orders. 

The  old  republicans,  for  want  of  royalists,  whom  Napoleon 
had  most  carefully  excluded  from  the  Senate,  hastened  to  seize 
again,  if  only  for  an  hour,  a  shadow  of  national  sovereignty,  to 
strike  down  tyranny  at  their  feet— a  just  expiation  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  avenged,  at  least,  in  a  representative  assembly;  but  an 
assembly  whose  gates  were  protected  by  foreigners.  The  dis* 
cnssion  was  opened  by  M.  Lambrechts,  a  Belgian  republican, 
who  had  received  the  French  in  Belgium  as  the  army  of 
philosophy  and  of  liberty.  He  was  minister  under  the  Directory, 
and  had  combated  with  energy  the  weakness  of  that  govern- 
ment which  had  allowed  itself  to  slide  dovm  the  declivity  of 
monarchical  reaction.  He  had  voted  against  the  Empire,  without 
concealment.  Nevertheless,  esteem  for  Belgium,  which  Na- 
poleon wished  to  flatter,  had  elevated  him  to  the  Senate.  He 
was  fated  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  arraigning  with  his  last  sigh 
the  cause  of  his  death,  "the  shame  of  having  seen  so  many  acts 
of  cowardice." 

Lambrechts  viras  the  political  friend  of  Lanjuinais,  the 
purest  and  most  obstinate  republican  in  the  Senate ;  of  Tracy,  of 
Gregoire,  of  Garat,  a  name  misplaced  in  a  monarchical  Senate, 
after  having  presided  at  the  execution  of  a  king. — Barthelemy, 
nephew  of  a  philosophical  writer,  who  had  closed  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  Voyage  of  Aruncharm  into  republican  anti- 
quity, presided  at  the  sitting.  Barthelemy,  an  inoffensive  man 
of  attractiTe  manners  and  irreproachable  career,  was  the  only 
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monarchical  negociator  whose  talents  had  been  employed  by 
the  Eepublic.  His  missions  into  Switzerland,  or  at  the  con- 
ferences for  the  peace  of  Bile,  had  made  him  intimate  with 
many  members  of  the  emigration.  The  esteem  of  all  parties 
had  raised  him  to  the  Directory,  and  the  choice  of  Napoleon  to 
the  Senate.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  loved  and 
honoured  by  all  parties,  when  they  have  the  discretion  to  lecog* 
nize  authoiity.  On  the'  present  occasion  he  imparted  to  the 
Senate  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  impartiality  and  patriotism. 

III. 

Lambrechts  proposed  to  the  Senate  a  Senatus  consultam,  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  The  Senate  declares  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  family 
to  have  forfeited  the  throne.  It  absolves  the  people  and  the 
army  from  their  oath  of  fidelity." 

This  was  voted  without  a  single  protest ;  those  members  of 
the  Senate,  who  were  most  devoted  to  Napoleon,  having  pro- 
tested only  by  their  absence.  The  others  retired,  silent  and 
humbled,  after  giving  in  their  votes :  they  had  purchased  their 
dignities  by  an  act  of  cowardice.  Had  they  been  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  deposing  him  who  created  them,  they  owed 
it  to  themselves  to  have.done  so  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
They  voted  the  forfeiture  of  one  master,  at  the  signal  and  under 
the  sword  of  others.  The  Eepublic  had  witnessed  days  more 
ill-omened,  but  never  one  90  ignominious. 

IV 

But  the  form  in  which  this  alject  Senate  had  voted  its 
own  degradation  in  that  of  the  Emperor,  surpassed  the 
slavishness  of  the  act  itself.  The  Senate  drew  up,  with  its  own 
hand,  the  motives  which  had  decided  it  in  repudiating  the 
Empire ;  and  Lambrechts  was  charged  with  embodying  them 
in  an  act  of  accusation,  eveiy  word  of  which  reproached  the 
senators  with  their  patient  servility. 

Under  the  hand  of  Lambrechts,  and  the  other  republicans 
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of  lihe  Senate,  these  texts  of  accusation  were  legitimate ;  it  was 
the  retaliation  of  liberty.  But,  in  the  mouths  of  deserters  from 
all  liberty  and  accomplices  of  oppression,  these  complaints 
were  only  the  crimes  of  adversity,  thrown  back  by  cowards  on 
the  vanquishiDd,  to  clear  themselves  of  imputation. 

V. 

They  said — "  The  conservative  Senate,  considering  that  in 
a  constitutional  monarchy  the  monarch  exists  only  in  virtue  of 
the  constitution,  or  of  the  social  compact — 

'*  That  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  during  some  period  of  a  go- 
vernment firm  and  prudent,  had  given  cause  to  the  nation  to 
expect  for  the  future  acts  of  wisdom  and  justice ;  but  that  he 
had  afberwards  torn  the  compact  which  united  him  to  the  French 
people,  viz.,  by  levying  imposts,  by  establishing  taxes  otherwise 
than  in  virtue  of  the  law,  against  the  express  tenor  of  the  oath 
he  had  taken  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  conformity 
with  article  58  of  the  act  of  the  constitutions  of  the  S8th 
Floreal,  yearxn: 

"  That  he  committed  this  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  the  time  when  he  adjourned,  without  necessity,  the 
legislative  body,  .and  had  suppressed  as  criminal  a  report  of 
this  body,  whose'  right  and  title  he  contested  to  a  national 
representation : 

*'  That  he  undertook  a  series  of  wars  in  violation,  of  article 
50  of  the  act  of  the  constitutions  of  22nd  Frimaire,  year  xin* 
which  says  that  the  declaration  of  war  be  prepared,  discussed, 
decreed  and  promulgated  in  like  manner  as  the  law : 

"  That  he  unconstitutionally  issued  several  decrees,  bearing 
the  pain  of  death ;  more  especially  the  two  decrees  of  the  5tk 
March  last,  tending  to  constitute  as  national  a  war  which  had 
no  origin  except  in  the  interest  of  his  unmeasured  ambition : 

.  **  That  he  has  violated  the  constitutional  laws  by  his  decrees 
on  state  prisoners : 

"  That  he  has  abolished  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers, 
confounded  all  the  powers,  and  destroyed  the  independence  of 
the  judicial  bodies : 
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"  Considering  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  established  and 
consecrated  as  one  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  has  been  con- 
stantly subject  to  the  arbitrary  censorship  of  his  police,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  he  has  always  availed  himself  of  the 
press  to  fill  France  and  Enrope  with  unfounded  statements, 
false  maxims,  doctrines  favourable  to  despotism,  and  insults  to 
foreign  governments : 

"  That  acts  and  reports  approved  by  the  Senate  have  suf- 
fered alterations  in  their  publication  which  have  been  made  in 
them : 

**  Considering  that,  instead  of  reigning  with  a  sole  view  to 
the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  French  people, 
in  the  terms  of  his  oath,  Napoleon  has  crowned  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country : — By  his  refusal  to  treat  on  conditions  which 
the  national  interest  obliged  him  to  accept,  and  which  did  not 
compromise  the  honour  of  France — by  the  abuse  he  has  made 
of  all  the  means  that  have  been  confided  to  him,  in  men  and 
money — ^by  abandoning  his  wounded  without  dressings,  with- 
out assistance,  and  without  subsistence — ^by  various  measures, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  the  ruin  of  cities,  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  country,  famine,  and  contagious  maladies  : 

"Considering  tibat,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Imperial 
Government,  established  by  thO'Senatusconsultum  of  the  28th 
Floreal,  year  xii,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  manifest 
wish  of  the.  French  people  calls  for  an  order  of  things,  the  first 
result  of  which  shall  be  the  re-establishment  of  a  general  peace, 
and  which  shall  also  be  the  epoch  of  a  solemn  reconciliation 
between  all  the  States  of  the  great  European  family : 

"  The  Senate  declares  and  decrees  as  follows : — 

"  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  forfeited  the  throne ;  and  the 
hereditary  right  established  in  his  family  is  abolished. 

"  The  French  people  and  the  army  are  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  fidelity  tovmrds  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

VI. 

Before  this  declaration  of  the  Senate,  public  opinion  had 
already  given  utterance  to  these  just  maledictions  against 
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tyranny;  and  it  bad  declared  to  all  the  world,  except  the 
Senate,  the  right  of^profifering  them.  It  availed  itself  of  the 
baseness  of  this  body ;  but  it  held  it  in  contempt.  A  nn&ni- 
mous  murmur  of  indignation  arose  throughout  all  France 
against  senators  who  thus  enhanced  the  obsequiousness  of  their 
prostration  before  the  Empire  by  the  complacency  of  their 
insults  against  the  man  they  had  deified.  The  little  esteem 
that  had  remained  for  the  Senate  had  now  disappeared  altoge- 
ther. There  was  nothing  heard  but  exclamations  against  its 
pretensions  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  the  country,  and  to  per- 
petuate its  authority  by  its  baseness.  M.  de  Talleyrand  and 
his  confidants  felt  themselves  outstript.  France  was  escaping 
from  them;  for  it  wished  to  speak  by  more  independent  voices. 
A  few  members  of  the  legislative  body,  hastening  of  themselves 
to  Paris,  assembled  spontaneously,  and  voted  without  delibe- 
ration, and  without  the  charge  of  new  crimes,  the  abolition 
of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  of  his  feunily.  The 
crime  was  before  their  eyes — it  was  France  in  silent  servitude,* 
exhausted  of  its  blood,  conquered  and  possessed  by  foreigners. 
But  France  listened  with  more  dignity  and  a  fuller  response 
to  the  just  and  briefly-expressed  voice  of  its  legislators.  She 
replied  with  a  ciy  almost  unanimous,  "Down  wUh  the  tyrant!*' 
This  ciy  was  interpreted  in  Paris  by  scenes  degrading  to  the 
dignity  of  a  people.  Eoyalist  enthusiasm  endeavoured  to 
excite,  and  even  to  bribe,  the  popular  passions  into  a  saturnalia 
against  the  representation  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  Young,  beau- 
tiful, and  titled  ladies  lent  themselves  to  unworthy  ovations  to 
victory  against  their  country.  They  exhibited  themselves  on 
the  promenades,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  ofifering  flowers  to 
the  barbarians.  Men  of  illustrious  names  endeavoured  to 
mutilate  the  monuments  on  which  the  Emperor  had  associated 
his  name  with  the  memory  of  our  triumphs.  One  of  them 
attached  the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour  to  the  tail  of  his 
horse.  Some  others  yoked  themselves  to  cords,  which  were 
passed  round  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  on  his  column  of  con 
quered  bronze,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  drag  it  down  upon 
the  pavement.  They  blushed  at  a  later  period,  not  for  their 
hatred,  but  for  those  demonstrations  in  which  they  confounded 
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this  hatred  against  tyranny  mth  insults  upon  the  military  gloiy 
of  the  country.  Happily,  however,  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed 
in  these  tumults.  The  royalists  and  the  republicans  only  pro- 
tested against  the  dynasty  of  the  Empire  by  their  joy  at  its 
repudiation. 

VII 

The  provisional  government  nominated  a  ministry, — ^tempo- 
rary like  itself;  the  members  chosen  were  able  and  popular 
men,— one  alone  excepted.  M.  Henrion  de  Pansey,  the  light 
and  dignity  of  the  French  magistracy,  was  minister  of  justice. 
This  was  to  indicate  that  justice  would  admit  neither  favours 
norvengeance.  Henrion  de  Pansey  was  an  old  man,  who  had 
witnessed  three  reigns,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  without  com- 
plicity as  without  weakness.  He  had  Bourbon  sympathies  but 
revolutionary  intelligence.  There  was  no  one  better  calculated 
than  this  man— mild,  firm,  and  impassable — to'  represent  the 
law,  and  to  reconcile  the  old  throne  with  the  newly  constituted 
soil. 

M.  Malouet,  an  old  member  of  our  assemblies  (the  more 
faithful  to  constitutional  opinions,  that  with  him  they  had 
been  more  moderate  and  better  considered)  received  the 
ministry  of  marine.  He  had  returned  from  exile  fSedthful  to 
the  Bourbons,  but  unconnected  with  the  ultra  friends  of  this 
court;  sufficiently  attached  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  be  acceptable 
to  that  monarch,  and  sufficiently  independent  to  place  his 
counsels  between  the  court  of  the  emigration  and  himself. 
The  Abbe  Louis,  a  satellite  of  M.  de  TiEdleyrand  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  was  a  man  of  the  Mirabeau 
and  Eaynal  school,  initiated  in  questions  of  public  credit,  of 
industry,  and  of  commerce;  prudent  in  affidrs,  determined  and 
impassioned  in  political  counsels,  and  bitter,  from  theory, 
against  Napoleon  and  his  regime.  He  had  the  charge  of 
finances,  and  he  restored  them 

M.  Angles,  a  new  man,  formed  in  the  administrative 
school  of  the  Empire,  was  appointed  minister  of  police. 
Unknown  to  public  opinion,  it  evinced  for  him  neither  favour 
Bor  distrust 
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M.  Beugnot,  one  of  those  men  of  resource  and  circumstances 
^hich  are  to  be  found  at  all  epochs,  T^as  called  to  the  ministry 
of  the  interior.  He  had  been  a  deputy  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  1791,  and  an  intrepid  defender  of  the  king  and 
the  constitution  against  the  Jacobins.  Proscribed  by  them 
during  their  reign,  he  Tvas  rallied  to  the  Empire  by  functions 
and  recognitions  which  would  have  compromised,  in  this  cause, 
a  spirit  less  buoyant.  A  man  of  such  flexibility  as  enabled 
him  to  keep  up  with  the  course  of  all  events,  of  classical  erudi- 
tion, brilliant  conversation,  and  with  an  honest  heart,  though 
somewhat  anxious  to  please.  M.  Beugnot  was  agreeable  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  from  his  docility,  and  likely  to  please  the  . 
future  government  by  his  complaisance.  He  was  a  tradition 
of  the  Empire,  useful  to  the  ignorance  of  the  emigrants,  and 
agreeable  to  a  dynasty  at  once  antiquated  and  new  to  business. 

M.  de  Lafor^t,  an  old  diplomatist  of  Napoleon's,  at  the 
United  States,  at  Vienna  and  in  Spain,  moulded  during  these 
missions  to  the  hand  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  received  the  port- 
folio of  foreign  affairs.  The  diplomacy  of  France  invaded  left 
him  no  other  attitude  than  that  of  expectation.  He  danced 
attendance  upon  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  made  him  known  to 
Louis  XVIII. 

Finally,  the  war  o£Gice  was  confided  to  General  Dupont. 
This  officer  had  courage  and  capacity,  but  had  been  unfortunate ; 
his  only  title  to  so  important  a  post,  in  the  decline  and  pre- 
sent position  of  the  army,  being  his  resentment  against  the 
Emperor.  He  had  just  come  out  of  a  state  prison,  and  was 
rising  from  under  a  military  blemish,  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  army,  and  the  cause  of  what  now  alone  remained  to  our 
aims — honour.  A  soldier,  and  the  son  of  a  soldier.  General 
Dupont  had  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  in  the  wars 
of  Uie  Bepublic,  had  grown  up  in  those  of  the  Empire,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  men  whose  glory 
and  whose  services  had  elevated  them  to  the  rank  of  marshals 
in  the  army  of  Napoleon.  But  one  day  had  ruined  all.  Sur- 
rounded in  Spain  by  the  English  army  and  the  hational  militia, 
he  set  the  first  example  of  a  French  army  capitulating  instead 
of  conquering.    Baylen  proved  to  Napoleon  that  he  could  not 
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be  only  conquered  but  humbled ;  but  he  preferred  accusing  his 
lieutenant  of  treason  or  cowardice.  Dupont  was  neither  a 
coward  nor  a  traitor,  but  simply  unequal  to  the  event.  Being 
accused  on  bis  return  to  France,  he  was  awaiting  the  judgment 
he  had  come  to  brave,  when  M.  de  Talleyrand,  seekhig  for  an 
irreconcilable  enemy  to  the  Emperor  amoi^st  his  generals, 
made  choice  of  Dupont.  The  army  mourned  at  a  selection 
which  seemed  to  it  to  be  either  a  vengeance  or  an  afi&ont ;  and 
the  name  of  General  Dupont  became  a  bitter  recrimination  of 
the  Bonapartists  against  the  Bourbons.  Emigration  and  de- 
fection appeared  to  form  a  junction  i^;ainst  them  in  a  single 
.  name.  This  reproach  was  unjust,  but  it  sufficed  that  it  was 
possible  to  show  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  the  propriety  of  shielding 
from  it  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  Resentment,  how* 
ever,  blinded  him;  it  was  not  services  he  wanted,  but  the 
gratification  of  his  hatred.  He  was  deceived  on  the  present 
occasion;  for  the  name  of  General  Dupont  was  a  pledge  given 
for  the  Emperor's  return  from  Elba. 

VIII. 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  of  public  opinion,  which  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  desirous  of  provoking  and  retarding  at  the 
same  time,  carried  eveiything  before  it,  even  to  the  govern- 
ment  itself.  Ruin  is  never  stopped  half  way ;  and  the  patience 
of  diplomacy  is  never  imparted  to  a  people  whose  oppression  is 
about  to  crumble,  and  who  are  precipitating  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  a  *new  government  This  M.  de  Talleyrand  now 
learned  for  the  first  time ;  and  he  had  to  experience  it  several 
times  more  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months.  He  had  un- 
chained hope,  the  most  maddening  passion  of  a  suffering  people, 
and  it  must  very  soon  have  left  him  behind,  if  he  did  not  decide 
on  following  it;  but,  as  at  his  age  he  had  nothing  to  refuse  to 
time,  he  resolved  to  conquer,  and  to  push  on  the  Restoration  as 
quick  and  as  &r  as  public  opinion  demanded.  He  commenced 
by  indifference  towards  the  Senate  itself,  having  obtained  from 
it  all  that  he  wanted ;  ingratitude  for  some,  an  insurrectional 
act  for  others,  and  forfeiture  for  all.    He  allowed  the  other 
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eonstitated  bodies  of  the  State  to  promulgate  their  defection 
freely,  and  in  emulation  of  each  other ;  these  bodies  rivalled 
the  Municipal  Council  in  insults  on  the  past,  and  prostration 
to  the  future.  Every  hour  a  desertion,  an  address,  or  an 
insult  exploded  against  the  repudiated  government  Eveij 
constituted  body  and  political  personage  seemed  eager  to  make 
a  formal  declaration  of  ingratitude,  and  by  the  energy  of  their 
insults  to  give  a  pledge  against  a  return  to  slavery.  The  pro- 
visional government  itself  felt  that  if  it  did  not  speak  out,  it 
vrould  be  found  vranting  in  the  enthusiasm  of  hatred ;  and  in 
the  following  words  adjured  the  army  and  the  people  to  pro- 
nounce against  Napoleon : — 

IX. 

'*  France  has  at  length  shaken  off  the  yoke  under  which 
she  has  groaned  vnth  you  for  so  many  years.  Tou  )iave 
hitherto  only  fought  for  your  country;  you  can  now  no  longer 
fight  but  against  her,  under  the  banner  of  him  that  leads  you. 
Behold  what  you  have  suffered  from  his  tyranny.  You  were, 
not  long  since,  a  million  of  soldiers ;  nearly  all  have  perished ! 
Peace  is  in  your  hands.  Will  you  refuse  it  to  desolate  France  ? 
To  France,  which  calls  upon  and  supplicates  you  ?  She  speaks 
to  you  through  her  Senate,  through  her  capital,  through  her 
misfortunes.  Tou  are  the  noblest  of  her  children,  and  cannot 
belong  to  him  who  has  ravaged  her,  and  who  has  delivered  her 
up  without  means  of  defence.  You  are  no  longer  the  soldiers 
of  Napoleon ;  the  Senate  and  all  France  absolve  you  from  your 
oaths." 

To  the  people  it  said :— - 

*'  On  issuing  from  our  civil  discords  we  had  chosen  for  our 
chief  a  man  who  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  the  world  with  the 
stamp  of  greatness.  In  him  we  confided  all  our  hopes,  and 
these  hopes  have  been  betrayed.  He  knew  not  how  to  leign, 
either  in  the  national  interest,  or  in  the  interest  even  of  his 
own  despotism.  He  believed  alone  in  foroe,  and  force  has  this 
day  ruined  him ;  ajustretum  for  insane  ambition.  At  length 
this  tyranny  has  ceased;  the  allied  powers  have  entered  the 
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capital  of  France.  They  come  to  leconcile  with  Europe  a  brave 
and  unfortunate^  people. 

"  Frenchmen !  the  Senate  has  declared  Napoleon  to  have 
forfeited  the  throne. .  The  countiy  is  no  longer  mth  him. 
Another  system  alone  can  save  it.  We  have  experienced  the 
excesses  of  popular  licence,  and  those  of  absolute  power;  let 
us  re-establish  the  ancient  monarchy,  limiting  by  wise  laws 
the  various  powers  of  which  it  is  composed. 

*'  Thati^  under  the  shelter  of  a  paternal  throne,  exhausted 
agriculture  may  re-flourish ;  that  commerce,  clogged  with  im- 
pediments, may  recover  its  freedom ;  that  our  youth  may  no 
longer  be  mowed  down  by  arms,  even  before  they  have  strength 
to  carry  them ;  that  the  order  of  nature  may  no  more  be 
interrupted,  andtthat  the  old  may  hope  to  die  before  their 
children, — Frenchmen  let  us  rally !  (Peace  is  about  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disorders  of  Europe.  France  will  repose  aft6r  her 
long  agitations ;  and,  more  enlightened  by  the  double  experience 
of  anarchy  and  despotism,  she  will  at  length  find  happiness  in 
the  return  of  a  tutelar  government.'* 

X. 

The  allies  becoming  uneasy,  were  now  pressing  France  to 
finish  their  work  herself;  and  M.  do  Talle3rrand  began  to 
appear,  in  their  eyes,  too  slow  and  measured  in  his  proceedings. 
No  victory  was  sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  so 
long  as  the  Emperor  was  at  large ;  and  even  he  had  not  yet 
resigned  himself  to  his  fortune. 

Doubtless  the  occupation  of  his  capital  by  the  armies  of 
the  Coalition,  the  flight  of  the  regency,  whicbon  its  departure 
only  met  with  isolation  and  pity,  the  defection  of  the  Senate, 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  government,  and  the  approach- 
ing arrival  of  the  Bourbons,  the  adhesion  of  a  multitude  of 
cities  and  of  constituted  bodies  to  the  forfeiture,  the  Bourbon 
revolution  prematurely  accomplished  at  Bordeaux,  the  apathy 
of  his  generals,  who  seemed  only  to  wait  for  a  word  from  him 
to  relieve  them  from  their  fidelity  to  his  eagles ; — all  these 
disasters,  all  these  symptoms,  all  these  insults  of  destiny,  left 
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him  but  little  hope  to  relieve  himself  from  his  despondency  a^ 
Fontainebleau.  But  he  might  find  in  despair  itself  one  of 
those  sudden  resolutions  which  change  the  catastrophe  of 
human  afiGsdrs,  >nd  which  are  the  forlorn  hope  of  great  souls. 
At  no  period  of  this  long  campaign  was  he,  perhaps,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  in  a  more  menacing  attitude  before  his 
enemies ; — and  this  he  felt. 

XI. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince 
Scbwartzenburg,  had  acted  rather  as  political  men  than  as 
tacticisms,  in  hurrying  into  Paris  while  such  a  general  as 
Napoleon  was  still  manoeuvring  in  their  rear  and  flanks.  M. 
de  YitroUes,  and  the  royalist  agents  who  had  given  them  this 
bold  counsel,  had  rashly  answered  for  its  success.  But  if 
!Paris  had  been  less  enervated,  and  less  disaffected  to  the 
Empire  than  these  interested  councillors  had  described  it,  the 
situation  of  the  allies  within  its  walls  was  worse  than  that  of 
the  Emperor  at  Fontainebleau.  These  princes  and  cbie&,  to 
occupy  and  keep  down  so  vast  a  capital,  had  been  obliged  to 
concentrate  therein  all  their  forces.  A  murmur  of  anger,  or 
of  shame,  amongst  that  numerous  and  warlike  population,  a 
Bourbon  insult  to  the  citizens,  a  conflict  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  citizens,  a  drop  of  French  blood  shed  in  the  streets,  a 
cannon  shot  of  the  French  army  resounding  from  without, 
might  make  of  Paris  a  snare,  a  prison,  and  a  tomb  for  the 
allied  armies.  Napoleon,  supported  but  a  few  hours  by  the 
rising  of  the  capital,  and  by  a  patriotic  insurrection  of  the 
towns,  the  villages,  the  roads,  and  the  country,  on  their  line  of 
retreat,  might  pour  forth  60,000  men  refreshed,  concentrated, 
indignant,  through  the  streets  of  his  capital,  reconquer  it  in  a 
day,  and  devote  its  victors  to  destruction.  All  the  troops  of 
Marmont  and  Mortier  were  at  eight  leagues',  distance  from 
Paris,  as  an  advance  guard  on  both  banks  of  the  Essonne, 
between  Fontainebleau  and  the  capital.  The  army  of  Napoleon 
had  immediately  followed  him  from  Champagne,  and  numbered 
40,000  combatants,  exclusive  oi  the  Imperial  Guard,  which, 
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of  itself,  vrtiS  equivalent  to  a  third  army.  These  60,000  men, 
reunited  thus  under  the  walls  of  Fontainebleau,  tempered  by 
adversity,  indifferent  to  fire,  despising  numbers,  full  of  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  and  of  fanaticism  for  their  Emperor, 
demanded  vnth  loud  cries  a  return  to  Paris — ^vengeance  and 
battle.  Napoleon  showed  himself  every  day  to  these  troops  in 
the  court  of  the  palace;  he  read  their  wishes  in  their  feces; 
he  carried  away  their  acclamations  in  his  heart ;  he  revolved 
in  his  mind,  day  and  night,  thoughts  such  as  those  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  greatness.  In  finding  himself  still  so 
bebved  by  his  soldiers,  he  could  not  belieye  that  he  was  hated 
by  the  people.  His  country  seemed  to  have  become  itself 
again,  and  t6  palpitate  once  more  within  his  breast.  He  dreamt 
of  his  own  revival  in  that  of  France. 

XII. 

But  the  power  of  opinion,  wjbich  he  had  so  much  despised, 
so  outraged,  and  so  persecuted,  was  unknown  to  him.  Between 
the  army  and  the  country  he  had  created  an  abyss  of  public 
feeling.  The  country,  whose  name  he  had  so  long  cast  into 
the  shade  by  absorbing  it  in  his  own,  had  arrived  at  the  point 
of  resentment  against  him,  that,  of  all  its  enemies,  it  was  he, 
perhaps,  it  dreaded  most.  Despairing  and  discouraged  by  him, 
his  return  appeared  to  it  less  a  deliverance  than  a  new  servitude. 
He  had  broken  the  spring  of  patriotism  in  their  souls,  by  bend- 
ing it  so  often.  Public  opinion  in  France  was  more  formidable 
to  him  than  the  armies  of  all  the  coalitions  in  the  world ;  and 
this  he  felt,  without  confessing  it  to  himself.  He  was  astonished 
at  himself  that  he  did  not  take  the  most  energetic  resolutions, 
at  the  aspect  of  his  tnx^,  on  counting  his  soldiers,  at  the  cries 
of  his  battalions.  He  longed  to  march,  and  every  evening  gave 
orders  for  decisive  movements  the  following  day ;  but  he  re 
called  them  in  the  night,  became  agitated,  and  continued 
immoveable.  He  experienced  a  weakness  and  vacillation  of 
resolution  and  of  vnll,  the  cause  of  which  he  could  not  divine: 
it  was,  that  public  opinion  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind. 
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XIII. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  royalists  T7ho  surrounded  him,  and  in- 
creased in  number  every  hour,  even  the  republicans  who  were 
united  at  this  moment  with  the  royalists  by  a  community  of 
hatred,  the  diploipatists,  the  fbreiga  generals,  the  Senate,the  legis- 
IfttiTe  body,  the  chiefjs  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  and  finally, 
the  opulent  citizens  who  trembled  for  their  dtj,  were  all  in 
alarm  at  the  danger  to  which  Paris  would  be  exposed,  if  the 
Emp«K)r  listened  to  the  oounsels  of  eztremily  and  despair. 
They  brought  into  action  all  the  influence  of  a  frightened 
capital  on  the  minds  of  the  marshals  and  generals  of  Napoleon. 
They  exerted  themselves,  through  the  medium  of  their  Mends, 
of  their  wives,  of  their  families,  by  the  sacred  name  of  their 
country,  for  the  interest  even  of  their  own  future  lives  and 
fortunes,  to  detach  them,  one  by  one,  from  Napoleon.  They 
depicted  to  them  the  capital  set  on  fire  in  the  struggle,  their 
relatbns  slaughtered,  their  dwellings  ravaged,  their  names 
accursed,  their  responsibility  written  in  letters  of  blood,  if  they 
should  obey  one  man  in  preference  to  their  country;  and  if,  to 
gxatify.  the  frantic  ambition  of  one  proscribed  by  the  whole 
world,  they  should  betray  the  most  sacred  of  all  oaths — ^that 
which  binds  every  citizen  at  his  birth  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
Napoleon  was  nothing  more  in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  France,  than  a  man  in  a  state 
of  insanity,  &om  whose  hands  it  was  necessaiy  to  remove  every 
weapon,  that  he  should  not  employ  them  in  committLug  parricide. 

An  opinion  so  imanimous,  so  combined,  so  impassioned,  so 
patriotic  in  its  terms — expressed  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
by  the  mouths  of  friends,  of  fathers,  of  wives,  and  of  fellow- 
citizens — could  not  fail  to  influence  the  generals,  whom  lassitude 
and  reverses  had  already  more  than  half  persuaded.  They 
struggled  no  more  except  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  and 
the  decency  of  defection.  The  unobstructed  road  between  their 
corps  d^armee  and  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  wish  to  see  their 
families  again,  after  their  long  campaigns,  the  necessity  of  con- 
ferring with  the  provisional  government,  and  with  the  allied 
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generals,  on  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
armistice,  furnished  them  with  continual  pretexts  for  visiting 
Paris.  There  was  a  negociation,  continual  and  silent,  between 
the  capital  and  the  army,  independent  of  that  which  the  Em- 
peror himself 'Continued  with  Alexander,  through  Caulainoourt 
and  his  marshals.  A  situation  strained  to  so  delicate  a  point 
could  hot  fail  to  be  broken  by  some  chance  or  other ;  and  this 
chance  existed  in  the  heart  of  one  of  Napoleon's  oldest  com- 
panions in  arms,  torn  between  the  despair  of  striking  the  last 
blows,  useless,  in  his  idea,  to  the  oountxj,  and  the  shame  of 
N  appearing  to  abandon  his  chief  and  his  benefiEtctor.  Marmont 
adopted  one  of  those  middle  courses  which  saves  the  conscience 
only  by  staining  the  fidelity.  The  capitulation  of  Paris,  a  mea- 
sure of  prudence  under  an  appearance  of  treason,  after  an 
heroic  struggle  with  himself  had  already  engaged  and  compro* 
mised  Marmont. 

XIV. 

Although  this  marshal  had  fought  to  the  last,  and  sought 
for  death  even  to  the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  some  of  his  lieutenants 
and  of  his  soldiers,  irritated  at  yielding  up  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  on  an  armistice,  had  raised  a  cry  of  treason  against  him, 
when  falling  back  on  Essonne.  General  Ghastel,  who  com- 
manded a  part  of  his  cavalry  (an  intrepid  soldier,  but  blinded 
by  a  military  fanaticism,)  had  apostrophized  Marmont  under  the 
name  of  traitor.  Marmont,  whose  blood  had  been  sh^d  on  that 
day  freely  enough  in  the  cause  of  honour,  replied  to  the  insult 
,  by  threatening  General  Ghastel  with  a  court-martial,  when  the 
army  should  be  no  longer  before  the  enemy.  Since  that  capitu- 
lation, that  retreat,  and  these  injurious  suspicions  of  his  officers 
and  soldiers,  Marmont,  though  blameless  and  without  remorse, 
was  not  without  embaiTassment  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  army  and 
the  Emperor.  Misfortune  creates  injustice.  Napoleon  might 
reproach  himself  with  not  ha^dng  secured,  at  every  risk  to  his 
own  fortunes,  the  few  hours  he  required  from  the  defence,  to 
enable  him.  to  reach  Paris  before  Alexander.  The  marshal, 
occupied  at  Essonne  amidst  his  corps  d'armee,  had  not 
ventured  to  meet  the  eye  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau ;  for 
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doabtless  in  that  eye  he  had  expected  to  meet  a  reproack 
Days  flew  ^  by,  each  carrying  off  one  of  the  resolutions  and 
irresolntions  of  the  Emperor.  Each  of  these  days  also  tended 
to  weaken  the  fidelity  of  his  generals. 

XV. 

We  liare  seen  that  M.  de  Gaolaincourt  (incessantly  sent 
from  Fontainebleaa  to  Paris,  and  back  again  from  Paris  i» 
Fontainebleau),  had  &iled  in  his  attempt,  first  to  induce  the 
allied  powers  to  treat  mth  Napoleon,  and  lEiterwards  to  obtain 
a  recognition  of  the  regency.  Thd  dynasty  was  swept  away, 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  fate  that  was  preparing  for  him,  intervening  between  the 
throne  and  the  finid  forfeiture.  Oaulainoourt  had  returned  on 
the  night  of  the  2nd  to  Fontainebleau,  to  bring  these  melancholy 
decrees  of  victory  to  his  master.  Napoleon,  fuU  of  a  last  hope 
until  then,  revolted  against  these  decrees.  He  waited  imr 
patiently  for  day-break,  assembled  Ids  troops  in  the  courts  and 
in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  mounted  his  horse,  surrounded  by 
his  marshals  and  his  aides-de-camp,  and  passing  down  the  front 
of  the  battalions  of  his  guard,  he  read,  with  a  loud  and  irritated 
voice,  a  proclamation  which  he  had  written  to'apund  thek 
resolution.  : 

*'  Soldiers !  the  enemy  has  outstript  us  by  three  xnarchea, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Pans.  We  must  expel  him. 
Unworthy  Frenchmen,  emigrants,  whom  we  had  .pardoned* 
have  hoisted  the  white  cockade,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Cowards !  They  shall  receive  the  reward  of  this  new 
attempt.  Let  us  swear  to  conquer  or  die !  Let  us  swear  tb 
make  them  respect  this  tricolour  cockade,  which  for  twenty 
years  past  has  been  found  upon  the  road  of  glory  and  of  honour  1" 

XVI. 

The  voice  of  their  Emperor  resounded  in  the  hearts  of  the 
battalions  and  squadrons.  A  shudder  passed  through  the  ranks, 
sabres  clattered,  foreheads  greyr  pale,  and  lips  trembled  and 
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responded  in  long  rambling  acclamations,  like  the  bellowing  of 
anger  that  begins  to  growl  in  the  hollow  chest.  '*  To  Paris! 
to  Paris!  *'  shouted  the  soldiers.  *'  Let  our  Emperor  lead  as 
there ! "  Their  eyes  seemed  to  deyoar  in  advance  the  short 
distance  which  separated  them  from  the  enemy,  and  their 
sabres  to  sweep  the  foe  from  the  streets  of  the  capital,  restored 
to  their  countiy  and  their  Emperor.  Napoleon  (gazing  on  the 
marshals  and  generals  grouped  around  hhn,  as  he  pointed  out 
to  titom  this  inextinguishable  enthusiasm  for  war,  rekindled  by 
his  presence  in  the  breasts  of  his  soldiers),  seemed  to  r^roach 
them  for  their  supineness,  andf^r  ^e  symptoms  of  disaffection 
in  the  ehiefis.  No  longeif  doubting  the  energy  with  which  he 
would  be  followed  by  his  soldiers,  he  returned  to  his  palace, 
pursued  even  to  the  interior  of  his  apartments  by  the  prolbnged 
echo  of  fidelity  and  devotion  from  his  troops.  He  walked  for  a 
long  time  alone  in  his  cabinet,  with  broken  steps,  with  gestures 
of  the  hand,  and  with  attitudes  of  refiection  and  of  buoyancy, 
which  revealed  the  struggling  of  his  spirit  with  some  great  design. 
Then,  sitting  down,  and  taking  the  pen  with  his  own  hand,  he 
wrote  the  order  to  ^e  army  to  put  itself  in  motion  the  follow- 
ing day  for  Paris,  and  to  advance  his  quarter-graeral  frcm  Fon* 
tainebleau  to  Essonne.  It  was  the  signal  of  batde  before  Paris, 
in  which  he  at  length  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  life,  or  to  re-con- 
qpier  his  imperial  crown. 

XVII. 

This  resolution  transpired  in  the  evening  through  the  ru- 
mours of  the  palace.  It  made  the  army  tremble  with  vengeance 
and  with  joy;  but  it  made  the  chiefs  also  tremble  for  Paris, 
for  France,  and  for  their  own  future  prospects.  They  had 
none  of  them  the  same  motives  as  Napoleon,  to  risk  the  fruits 
of  their  lives,  and  the  responsibility  of  their  names,  in  a 
struggle  of  despair.  If  the  Empire  fell,  their  fame  would  still 
remain,  as  well  as  their  rank,  their  riches,  their  nobility,  and 
the  certainty  of  being  sought  for,  honoured,  and  consecrated 
by  any  other  government,  which  would  settle  accounts  with 
glory,  and  the  services  rendered  to  the  countiy.  None  of  them 
wished  to  tarnish  their  names  ^th  treason ;  but  neither  did 
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any  of  them  wish  to  second  what  they  considered  as  instnitf  . 
It  was  therefore  necessary,  whatever  the  cost,  to  prerent  the 
Emperor  from  putting  their  fidelity  to  tiie  test,  and  from 
risking  a  last  battle,  in  which  to  follow  him  would  be  madness, 
and  to  desert  him  cowardice. 

XVIII. 

No  sooner  had  tlie  chiefs  of  the  aimy  been  made  acqiisiitted 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Emperor,  thui  the  same  sentiment 
raised  the  same  murmur  in  their  minds,  inciting  them,  by  the 
instinct  of  a  comnum  thoi:^t,  to  interrogate  each  other  on  their 
impressions,  and  to  concert  a  plan  of  resistance,  of  objections, 
and  of  deliberations,  which  shpiild  make  the  mind  of  the  Eni> 
peror  hesitate  and  waver.  It  was  in  the  palace  itself  that  the 
marshals  and  the  chiefs  of  corps  met  and  assembled,  jU;  the 
fiitst  word,  in  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  desperate 
plan  of  Napoleon.  >  This  opposition,  so  long  cogitating,  under 
the  ^semblance  of  devotion  and  the  promptitude  of  obedience, 
broke  out  at  length  in  their  gestures,  in  their  looks,  and  in 
their  acclamations.  A  specious  and  honourable  pretext  justi- 
fied the  harshness  and  impropriety  of  it  in  their  own  eyes. 
This  was  the  interest  of  the  army  of  which  they  considered 
themselves  the  natural  representatives,  and  for  which  they 
b^(an  to  negodate,  without  a  warrant,  by  trustworthy  persons, 
with  the  provisional  government.  None  of  these  martial  per- 
sonages dissembled  for  a  moment  that  Napoleon  was  politically 
extinct,  and  that  a  new  reign  was  aboitt  to  commence.  Mili- 
tary discipline,  in  depriving  the  man  of  camps  and  battles  of 
the  exercise  of  his  own  will,  deprives  him,  more  than  it  does 
any  other  profession,  of  that  energy  of  character  so  necessary 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  political  events.  It  inspires  him  with 
personal  intrepidity, 'but  divests  him  of  civic  constancy.  No^ 
thing  yields  so  much  and  so  quickly  in  the  storm  of  revolutions 
as  generals ;  they  follow  the  noble  profession  of  arms,  but  they 
follow  it  under  every  master ;  they  pass  from  one  court  to  ai^ 
other,  from  an  empire  to  a  monardiy,  from  a  monarchy  to  a 
republic,  not  like  courtiers,  but  like  servants,-^the  sword  of 
every  hand  which  lends  or  gives  itself  to  the  last  person  that 

X  2 
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if^ears  a  crown.  It  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  that  we  must 
look  for  the  heroism  of  coun^e ;  hut  we  rarely  find  there  the 
heroism  of  independence. 

XIX. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  accustomed  to  so  many  goyemments,  and 
80  many  revolutions  of  the  palace,  had  judged,  from  the  ohse- 
quiousness  of  these  men  .to  Napoleon  in  his  prosperity,  of  their 
pliancy  on  his  fall.  He  had  them  sounded,  interrogated, 
almost  negociated  with,  apart  from  their  sovereign,  hy  General 
Dupont,  and  hy  his  confidential  agents.  To  them  he  repre- 
sented Napoleon  ias  already  condemned  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  and  repulsed  from  France.  He  asked  them  if  the 
army,  after  having  sacrificed  for  him  so  much  hlood,  ought 
again  to  sacrifice  itself  on  his  tomh,  even  to  suicide.  He  gave 
a  glimmering  to  their  eyes  of  the  gratitade  of  the  future  sove- 
reign,  who  would  recompense  the  services  rendered  to  France, 
or  who  would  proscribe  through  them  the  executioners  and  the 
incendiaries  of  his  capital. 

These  insinuations  found  ready  access  to  those  hearts, 
ulcerated  by  reverses,  whi(9i  were  desirous  of  casting  upon  one 
alone  the  responsibility,  the  resentment,  and  the  odium  of  the 
common  calamity.  A  sort  of  ill-sounding  and  wrong-sided 
glory  attached  itself  even,  in  the  idea  of  some  of  these  mar- 
shals, to  a  rudeness  of  language,  and  to  an  abruptness  of  op- 
position, which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  manly  inde- 
pendence; but  their  complicity  in  the  18th  Brumaire,  their 
» obsequiousness  to  the  Emperor,  their  ready  acquiescence  often 
years  to  all  the  caprices  of  tyranny,  took  away  from  them  the 
right  to  this  stem  patriotism.  We  murmur  only  with  dignity 
against  the  excess  of  power  that  we  have  combated.  These 
men  of  Napoleon's  camps  never  dreamt  of  separating  their 
cause  from  his,  until  his  decline.  <  This  was  just  to  him,  but 
iniquitous  for  them.'  When  a  master  has  been  followed  even 
in  his  worst  fiaults,  until  he  begins  to  fall,  there  is  only  one 
real  excuse  for  the  companions  of  his  fortune,  which  i^  to  fail 
with  him. 
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XX. 

Marslial  Oudinot,  tbe  Bayard  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Empire,  deroted  to  the  Emperor,  bat  still  more  devoted  to 
the  army  of  which  he  was  the  model,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
break  out  against,  the  madness  of  a  chief  who  could  not  be 
touched  even  with  the  wounds  of  his  country,  and  who  wished 
to  plunge  the  remains  of  his  personal  ambition  into  the  flames 
and  Hie  blood  of  the  capital.  This  explosion  of  a  heart  whose 
patriotism  extinguished  its  fidelity,  produced  an  ebullition,  from 
the  mouths  and  hearts  of  the  other  marshals  and  chiefs  of  divi- 
sions, of  the  discontent  and  despair  of  the  crisis,  so  long  muttered 
with  a  low  voice.  The  conviction  of  a  common  thought  multi- 
plied reproaches,  and  increased  audacity  in  every  heart.  All 
disguise  of  private  sentiments  was  at  once  thrown  ofiP,  and  the 
murmur  and  the  resolution  to  disobey  were  intentionally 
elevated  high  enough,  that  the  noise  might  reach  the  ears  of 
the  Emperor,  and  that  the  certainty  of  the  resistance  he  was 
about  to  experience,  for  the  first  time,  might  spare  his  lieute- 
nants the  unpleasantness  of  opposing  him  to  his  lace. 

XXL 

During  this  first  insurrection  of  the  mind,  in  the  courts,  in 
the  gardens,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  palace,  the  Emperor,  shut 
up  with  Gaulaincourt,  poured  out  bitter  complaints  of  his  ruin, 
accusations  against  the  Emperor  6f  Russia,  formerly  his  Mend, 
and  now  his  executioner,  imprecations  against  Talleyrand  and 
the  Senate,  and  contempt,  incredulily  and  irony  against  the 
Bourbons,  that  posthumous  dynasty,  incapable,  he  said,  to 
govern  a  newly  enlightened  people.  Then  resimung  his  con- 
fidence, and  reminding  Gaulaincourt  of  the  heartfelt  cries  of 
his  army  which  he  had  heard  :-^"  To-morrow,**  he  said,  "  I 
shall  march  with  60,000  men  to  the  gatesf  of  Paris.  My  brave 
veterans  aclmowledge  me  stQl,  and  acknowledge  me  alone. 
The  noise  of  my  cannon  shall  awaken  Paris:  it  will  rise 
behind  the  Russians,  while  I  attack  them  in  front.    Yiotoiy  is 
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mine,  and  that  shall  be  my  judge.     If  the  French,  after  their 
deliverance,  think  me  still  wor&y  of  the  throne,  they  will 
restore  it  to  me.    The  night  passed  in  these  conversations  and  ' 
illusions. 

XXII. 

The  Emperor,  however,  while  affecting  to  rna^yyt^in  i^ 
illusums  before  Gaulainoourt,  had  doubts,  which  be  did  not 
wish  to  have  elucidated,  of  Uie  obedience  of  his  generals  to 
his  orders.  To  doubt  obedience  to  him  at  such  a  moment  was 
to  recognise  revolt :  to  recognise,  without  punishing  it,  was  to 
submit  himself  tamely  to  the  caprice  of  his  lieutenants.  Ha 
recoiled  before  this  outbreak,  and  flattered  himself  that  the 
night  and  reflection  would  bring  back  his  generals  to  tlieir 
duty.  Before  Berthier  himself,  bis  confldant  and  chief  of  the 
staff,  he  guarded  himself  against  expressing  the  least  distrust; 
as  to  the  execution  of  bigf  orders,  which  be  continued  to 
dictate.  He  slept  for  some  hours,  and  dressed  himself  early 
to  inspect  from  the  windows  the  execution  of  some  uu)vements 
of  the  troops  which  be  had  ordered.  But  the  hours  passed  on 
until  noon,  without  bis  hearing,  in  the  camps  around  Fontaine- 
bleau,  any  other  noise  than  that  of  the  ordinary  calls  of  the 
drum  in  an  army  at  rest.  Vacancy,  immobility,  and  silence 
continued  to  reign  everywhere.  Still  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe  in  the  very  first  disobedience  he  had  ever 
experienced  in  his  lifo  from  his  army,  and  be  did  not  dare  to 
ask  any  questions,  lest  be  should  have  to  yield  or  to  punish. 
He  affected  to  think,  and  to  say  to  Gaulaincourt,  and  other 
confidants,  that  the  preparations  for  departure,  to  secure 
conveyance,  forage,  and  subsistence  for  the  army,  bad  doubtless 
retarded,  to  this  advanced  hour,  the  march  of  the  columns  on 
Essonne. 

At  noon  the  ordinary  parade  of  the  guards  on  duty  took 
place  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  The  rumomr  of  Napoleon's 
abdication,  which  was  rapidly  spread  during  the  night  by  bis 
marshals,  as  if  to  give  him  this  indirect  summons  of  destiny 
through  the  public  voice,  spread  along  the  rs^ks  and  over  the 
palace.    These  rumours  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Napo- 
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laon,  and  produced  a  paleness  over  his  features ;  ht  he  aatici- 
pated  a  more  direct  sammonB  from  those  who  in  their  hearts 
were  longing  for  his  &.11.  The  tragical  scenes  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  of  the  palace  of  Paul  the  First,  floated  in  his 
imagination*  He  jielded  within  himself  to  necessity ;  hut, 
outwardly  affecting  the  confidence  of  incontestahle  command, 
he  mounted  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  his  genends,  and 
reviewed  his  detachments  in  silence.  Sozrow,  douht,  and  pity 
were  strongly  marked  on  the  rough  features  of  the  soldiers. 
At  this  moment  an  aide-de-camp  of  Marmont's  arrived  full 
speed  &om  Essonne ;  he  dismounted,  delivered  his  despatches, 
and  divulged  among  the  group  that  surrounded  him  the  news 
of  the  Emperor's  dethronement  by  the  Senate.  This  intelli- 
gence passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  amongst  the  marshals,  and 
through  the  silent  ranks  of  the  soldiery.  Some  it  exasperated, 
others  it  confounded,  and  it  rejoiced  a  few;  but  to  the  greater 
number  it  offered  a  door  open  to  ingratitude  and  infidelity. 
The  review  was  a  gloomy  one,  and  terminated  without  the 
customary  cries  of  loyalty  and  affection.  It  was  now  evident 
to  Napoleon  that  his  orders  had  been  treated  with  contempt, 
and  that  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Paris  for  a  signal  which 
should  decide  between  him  and  the  Senate.  He  dismounted, 
pale  and  careworn,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase  in  the 
palace,  and  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the  marshals  and  the 
generals  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  accompanied  into  his 
apartments.  His  lieutenanta  looked  at  each  other;  and, 
mutually  encouraged  by  a  single  glance,  they  paid  no  attention 
to  his  sign,  but  rapidly  followed  him,  aa  if  with  their  customary 
respect,  and  entered  immediately  after  him  the  saloon  leading 
to  his  cabinet* 

xxm. 

Let  us  leave  for  a  moment  this  scene,  as  yet  so  silent,  and 
cast  an  eye  on  what  is  passing  at  Paris  and  in  Marmont*s  army, 
—the  advance-guard  and  left  flank  of  that  of  Napoleon. 

The  Senate,  as  we  have  said,  declared  themselves  every 
moment  with  increasing  audacity  against  the  Empire.  Beur- 
nonville  sent  message  upon  message  to  Marmont,  to  detach 
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DefeotioM  and  mmoon  of  treason  at  Paris.  « 

lus  army  from  a  chief  repudiated  by  victoiy  and  by  the 
Toioe  of  the  nation.  The  Emperor,  on  his  aide,  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Fontainebleau,  had  gone  to  visit  Marmont  and 
the  lines  of  his  army.  Humours  of  treason,  and  reproaches  on 
the  promptitude  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  had  resounded  in 
-  his  ears  during  this  visit.  He  pretended,  however,  not  to  hear 
ihem;  and  vehether,  from  a  full  confidence  of  a  friendship  of 
twenty  years,  and  the  brotherhood  of  so  many  battle-fields, 
whether  from  judicious  dissimulation  to  preserve  in  his  in-  ^ 
terests  a  division  which  in  a  word  might  alienate,  he  had 
saluted  Marmont  in  his  ordinary  manner.  He  honoured  in 
him  unfortunate  valour,  and  distrib.uted  praises,  promotion, 
and  decorations  amongst  his  officers.  This  last  interview  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  his  ancient  aide-de-camp  seemed  to 
attach  Marmont  more  than  ever  to  his  duty.  The  Emperor 
himself  stifled  the  exasperated  denunciations  which  General 
Chastel  had  uttered  against  the  marshal  on  the  march  from 
Paris.  He  attributed  them  to  the  anger  which  retreat  excites 
in  a  generous  heart ;  and  he  therefore  ordered  both  generals  to 
forget,  the  one  his  reproaches,  and  the  other  the  vengeance  of 
a  military  tribuiml  with  which  he  had  menaced  his  subordinate 
efficer. 

XXIV. 

But  the  Emperor  hiad  scarcely  quitted  the  army  of  Marmont, 
when  emissaries  from  the  minister  of  war,  from  M.  de  Talley- 
isnd,  from  the  royalists,  and  above  all,  from  the  republicans, 
insinuated  themselves  into  his  camp,  and  penetrated  even  into 
his  own  presence.  It  may  be  very  well  believed  that  the  mind 
of  the  marshal,  already  much  afflicted,  was  more  and  more 
.worked  upon  by  solicitations,  invested  in  colours  of  true  patriot- 
ism, and  which  placed  him  in  the  terrible  alternative  of  failing 
in  friendship  for  his  old  chief,  or  of  divestmg  himself  of  all 
solicitude  for  his  country.  In  this  agitation  of  Marmont*s 
mind,  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  who  commanded  the  troops  in 
firont  of  Essonne,  summoned  the  marshal  in  the  name  of  peace, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  new  government  of  his  country,  to  pre- 
ittnt  a  useless  efiixsion  of  blood ;  and  to  range  himself,  as  he 
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said,  under  the  colours  of  the  cause  that  was  truly  French. 
The  commandant  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  General 
Dessoles,  an  old  lieutenant  of  Moreau*s,  full  of  a  just  resen^ 
ment  against  the  Emperor,  addressed  the  same  prayers  to 
Harmont,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Paris,  as  it 
affected  their  lives,  their  properties  and  their  &milies.  His 
adhesion,  he  said,  to  the  new  national  government,  would  settle 
every  thing.  The  destiny  of  France  rested  entirely  at  this 
moment  upon  one  man  alone,  who  was  arbiter  between  the 
Empire,  still  armed,  and  the  natioii,  suppliant  at  the  feet  of 
the  general  nearest  to  it  for  its  capital  and  its  blood. 

XXV. 

The  marshal  did  not  dare  to  take  wholly  upon  himself  the 
entire  weight  of  a  decision  which  he  felt  beforehand  must  crush 
him  in  the  estimation  of  honour  and  of  gratitude,  and  in  the  * 
page  of  histoiy.  He  deliberated  with  himself;  but  to  deliberate 
when  military  duty  called  for  obedience  was  already  to  betray. 
As  a  military  man,  he  condemned  himself;  as  a  friend  he 
afflicted  his  own  heart;  as  citizen  of  a  country,  the  &te  of  which 
was  in  his  own  hands,  he  made,  perh^s,  one  of  those  superna- 
tural efforts  which  immolate  one  duty  to  another,  and  which 
sacrifice  a  man  for  the  public  safety.  However  this  may  be, 
Harmont  wished  for  an  excuse;  which  was  an  ample  admission 
that  he  was  going  to  commit  a  fault.  He  assembled  at  Essonne 
all  the  generals,  and  all  the  superior  officers  of  his  army,  and 
he  consulted  them  on  the  adhesion  that  they  were  to  give  or 
to  refuse,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  to  the  propositions  of  Paris, 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  of  the  allies.  The  moment 
must  have  been  very  critical,  and  the  pressure  of  events  and 
of  the  national  opinion  excessive  in  the  extreme;  for  all  pro- 
nounced for  the  adhesion.  One  reserve  only  was  made,  which 
was  called  for  by  the  memory  of  past  events,  and  even  by  the 
decency  of  defection :  this  was,  that  guarantees  should  be  given 
for  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  Emperor. 

Harmont  wrote  a  letter  to  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  in  which 
might  at  once  be  seen  his  resohition,  his  sorrow,  and  his  remorse. 
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Jlljnhil  Mannont  propotes  teims  of  caintnlatioB. 


XXVL 

"  I  have  received/'  he  said,  "  the  letter  which  your  h^h* 
nesB  has  done  me  the  honour  to  mite  to  me.  Public  opinion 
has  always  been  the  rule  of  my  conduct  The  army  and  the 
people  have  been  absolved  from  their  oath  of  fideli^  towarda 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  the  decree  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
disposed  to  concur  in  such  a  coi^unction  of  the  people  and  the 
army,  as  may  obviate  all  chance  of  dvil  war,  and  prevent  the 
effusion  of  French  blood.  In  consequence,  I  am  ready  to  quit 
the  army  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, for  which  I  demand  a  written  guarantee: — 

''  Art.  I.  The  troops  which  shall  quit  the  standard  of 
Napoleon  shall  be  aUowed  to  retire  freely  into  Normandy. 

**  Art.  II.  If,  in  consequence  of  this  movement,  the  events 
of  the  war  should  place  in  the  hands  of  the  allied  powers  the 
person  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  life  and  liberty  shall  be 
guaranteed  to  him,  in  a  space  of  ground,  and  in  a  country  cir- 
cumscribed, at  the  choice  of  the  allied  powers  and,  of  the 
French  government'* 

XXVIL 

It  will  be,  seen  that  the  authors  of  this  defection  did  not 
diiasemble  any  of  the  consequences  that  it  was  preparing. 
They  knew  they  would  deliver  up  Napoleon,  in  withdrawing, 
without  his  knowledge,  the  rampart  irtiich  still  sheltered  him ; 
and  they  stipulated  beforehand  the  ambiguous  condition  of  his 
captivity.  The  terms  of  Art  U.  might,  in  fiact,  be.  as  well 
applied  to  a  prison  as  to  ^n  empire.  The  best  proof  that 
Marmont  spoke  the  wishes  of  the  enemies  of  his  sovereign,  ot 
his  benefactor,  and  of  his  general,  is,  that  the  allies  ratified 
his  words  by  their  signatures,  and  that  they  even  extended 
their  meaning  by  conferring  upon  Napoleon  a  sovereignly  in 
his  banishment 

**  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  to  you,'*  replied  the  general- 
issimo of  the  allied  troops  to  Maonont  "  the  satis&ction  I  feel 
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at  leanuDg  the  alacrity  with  which  you  accept  the  invitatioii  of 
the  provisional  goyemment,  in  ranging  yourself  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  French  cause.  .  The  distinguished  services  that  you 
have  rendered  to  your  country  are  generally  recognised.  You 
have  now  crowned  them  by  restoring  to  their  homes  the  few 
brave  men  that  have  escaped  the  ambition  of  one.  I  appre* 
ciate,  above  all,  the  delicacy  of  the  article  which  you  demand,  and 
to  which  I  agree,  relative  to  the  person  of  Napoleon.  Nothing 
could  better  characterize  the  generosity  so  natural  to  the 
French,  and  by  which  you  are  so  particularly  distinguished^" 

The  allies  thus  disguised  from  Marmont  the  fault  he  had 
committed,  by  designating  it  as  delicacy  and  generosity,  which 
extended  more  indu^ence  to  Napoleon  Ihan  to  himself.  They 
had  hardly  signed  tiie  convention,  however,  before  he  appeared^ 
to  repent  it,  and  to  wish  to  redeem  the  cruel  share  he  bore  in  the 
transaction,  by  making  efforts,  in  concert  with  other  marshals, 
in  favour  of  ihe  regency,  and  the  transmission  of  the /Empire 
to  the  fion  of  hia  benefactor.    Let  us  now  return  to  Fontaine- 
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Abdieation  of  Napoleon— He  sends  Caulaineourt  and  Maedonald  as  Pleni- 
potentiaries to  Paris — Council  of  the  Marshals  and  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns on  the  4th  of  April— Rejection  of  the  Regency—- Defection 
of  Marmont's  Troops— Nocturnal  Supper  of  the  Generals  and 
Officers — ^March  of  the  6th|Corps  into  the  enemy's^lines— Its  revolt 
on  its  arrival  at  Versailles— Its  march  towards  Rambouillet — Mar* 
mont,  hastening  to  Versailles,  stops  and  appeases  the  6th  corps — 
Oration  of  Marmont,  on  his  return,  at  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Talleyrand — 
Order  of  the  day  of  Napoleon  on  the  5th  of  April— Return  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries  to  Fontainebleau — Napoleon  wishes  to  commence 
the  war— Hq  renounces  the  idea— Departure  of  Caulaineourt  for 
Paris. 


The  Emperor,  on  entering  his  apartments,  Tnth  a  determined 
voice  ordered  the  head-quarters  to  advance  to  Fonthieny,  on 
the  road  to  Essonne.  This  he  thought  would  he  a  tacit  order 
to  his  marshals  also  to  follow  him  with  their  main  divisions. 
He  did  not  expect  that  his  companions  in  arms  would  abandon 
him  in  the  last  struggle ;  for  though  he  had  no  longer  any 
confidence  in  their  devotion  he  still  believed  in  their  honour. 
The  marshals,  however,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  veiy 
last  position  to  which  he  appeared  desirous  of  retreating,  formed 
before  him  a  group  of  enigmatical  faces.  Undecided  between 
habitual  respect  and  the  audacity  of  an  unwonted  resolution, 
their  features  revealed  the  ambiguity  of  the  part  they  played. 
Ready  to  bow  respectfully  if  the  Emperor  would  coiliprehend 
their  significant  gestures  and  silent  importunity,  but  ready  ta 
enforce  their  object,  if  he  persisted  in  not  understanding  them. 
The  long  silence  which  thus  ensued  between  the  Emperor  and 
his  lieutenants  was  the  most  solemn  dialogue  of  the  scene. 
Napoleon  consulted  by  his  looks  the  eyes  of  his  officers,  who 
also  consulted  his  in  a  like  manner,  each  appearing  to  wait  for 
the  other  to  develope  their  intentions.    This,  however,  Napo- 
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leon  did  not  yet  dream  of  doing,  wlule  his  lieutenants  trembled 
at  the  prospect  of  being  forced  to  open  the  conference.  The 
mortification  of  ^;roiting  in  vain,  increased  bj  the  settled  inten-v 
lion  of  effectkig  their  object,  excited  the  rage  and  impatience 
of  the  military  chiefe,  till  at  length,  despairing  to  convince  but 
determined  to  achieve,  they  were  about  to  declare  themselves^ 

11. 

'*I  rely  upon  yon,  gentlemen,**  said  Napoleon  at  length, 
hastening  to  anticipate  them  by  a  word  to  which  they  had  s» 
often  responded,  and  which  required  some  sign  of  acquiescence. 
The  marshals,  however,  instead  of  retiripg  respectfully,  as  usual 
on  such  occasions,  to  execute  the  orders  they  received,  drew 
close  together,  and  firmly  fixing  their  feet  on  the  floor,  showed, 
by  this  attitude,  their  resolution  to  remain.  Napoleon  was 
agitated,  but  restrained  his  feelings,  till  Marshal'  Ney,  whose 
numerous  exploits  had  given  him  the  right  of  expressing  him- 
self with  more  freedom  than  the  others,  exclaimed,  **  That  not 
a  single  sword  should  leave  the  scabbard  to  effect  tho  useless 
and  insane  crime  of  a  desperate  ambition  against  the  country.^ 
Napoleon  regarded  him  with  reproachful  astonishment.  This 
was  the  first  truth  he  had  heard  during  ten  years  of  service; 
and  coming  from  the  soul  of  one  of  his  most  heroic  companions, 
it  had  the  accent  of  a  revolt  and  the  bitterness  of  an  abandon- 
ment. He  was  thunderstruck  and  disconcerted,  as  he  had  been 
on  the  18th  Brumaire,  by  the  voices  and  gestures  of  the  repre- 
sentatives at  Saint  Cloud.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  required  an  army 
between  himself  and  the  truth.  He  could  not  combat  audacity 
hand  to  hand. 

III. 

His  lieutenants,  Ney,  Oudinot,  Lefebvre,  6^pported,  with 
all  the  energy  of  abrupt  speech  and  •  indomitable  will,  the  de- 
claration of  tibe  marshal.  The  faces,  the  tone,  the  imperatively 
extended  arms  and  pointed  fingers  of  the  officers,  the  low  mur- 
murs, the  threatening  looks,  the  broken  words  scarcely  checked 
on  the  lips,  the  stamping  of  feet  and  the  clatter  of  sabres  on 
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the  floor,  seemed  to  indicate  to  Napoleon,  fihat  matters  mrere 
fast  verging  to  extremities,  and  that  the  terror  he  had  so  long 
inspired  vras  at  length  recoiling  upon  himseH  He,  neverthe- 
less, again  tried  his  moral  power :  he  raised  his  brow,  which 
had  bent  beneath  the  keenest  reproadies,  and  again  dianussing 
his  lieutenants  by  a  gesture,  "  The  army  at  least — ^will  that 
follow  me  ?  "  he  saiid  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  The  army," replied 
the  marshals,  in  a  more  vehement  tone, "  will  obey  its  generals." 
This  was  turning  against  his  own  heart  the  sword  he  had  placed 
in  their  hands.  Napoleon  felt  himself  disarmed.  It  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  set  at  defiance  his  companions  in  gloiy,  in 
the  most  insulting  manner,  by  clearing  a  passage  through  the 
group  that  pressed  around  him,  and  by  rushing  out  on  the 
terrace  of  the  court  to  call  upon  his  grenadiers  to  avenge  their 
Emperor.  But  here,  as  at  8aint  Cloud,  his  foot,  his  heart,  his 
voice  failed  him.  He  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  bent  down 
his  head,  appeared  to  reflect  a  long  time  in  silence,  then  com- 
posed his  features  to  hide  his  humiliation ;  and  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  voluntarily  seeks  counsel  of  his  friends,  instead  of 
submitting  himself  to  their  will  through  force :  "  Well,"  he  said 
to  them,  "  what  ought  I  to  do  in  your  opinion  ?" 

"Abdicate !"  exclaimed,  in  a  rough  and  unanimous  voice, 
the  marshals  nearest  to  him. 

'*Tes,  there  remains  for  you,  for  us,  for  oar  country,  no 
other  course,  no  other  means  of  safety  than  your  abdication," 
exclaimed  the  others. 

"  And  see  what  you  have  gained  by  not  following  the  advice 
of  your  friends,  when  they  wished  you  to  make  peace,"  said 
Marshal  Lefebvre. 

A  general  murmur  of  approbation  revealed  to  Napoleon  that 
he  had  no  further  hope  or  even  pity  to  expect  in  all  these  hearts. 
He  heard,  though  he  feigned  not  to  hear,  words  which  revealed 
the  long  hidden  depths  of  his  soul.  He  saw  that  the  resent- 
ment of  the  nation  overflowed  even  from  the  lips  of  its  last 
preservers.  No  commiseration  concealed  from  him  their  ingrati- 
tude. Defection  assumed  the  accent  of  patriotism.  Vulgar 
minds,  that  have  cringed  the  lowest  before  prosperity,  conduct 
themselves   with  the   utmost   msolenc^  before  misfortune. 
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Militaiy  blnntnefis  is  then  dignified  by  the  niune  of  fonhaess; 
yet  this  tardy  fraiikness  is  often  bvt  the  revenge  of  long  ser- 
vility. It  was  not  spared  to  Na|)oleon.  In  a  few  moments  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  those  voices  which  had  been  so  long 
emothered  with  forced  adulation.  He  merited  this  punishment 
from  that  publip  qnnion  which, he  himself  had  so  much  abused. 
Bat  was  it  the  reciptents  of  his  own  favours  that  should  have 
iaflieted  it? 

IT. 

Napoleon  submitted  himself^  not  to  their  oouxisels,  but  to 
destiny,  which  had  disarmed  him.  *'  I  will  present  to  you  my 
abdication, — ^leave  me  ibr  a  moment  to  write  it^"  he  said.  The 
marshals  withdrew  towards  the  door  of  the  narrow  closet,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  Emperor.  He  sat  down  before  a  small 
table  covered  with  green  cloth.  He  took  a  pen,  reflected  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  weighing  the  words  in  his  mind  he  wrote 
deliberately,  and  with  a  tremblmg  hand,  his  abdication  in  the 
following  words : — 

''The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Ddthful  to  his  oath,  declares 
that  he  is  ready  to  descend  from  the  throne,  to  qui^t  France,  and 
even  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  the  country ;  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  the  rights  of  his  son,  to  those  of  the  regency  of  the 
Empress,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire. 

*'  Given  at  our  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  the  4th  April,  1814. 

"Napolboh," 


*'  There,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  addressing  the  marshals  who 
advanced  towards  him ;  "  are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

The  lieutenants  received  the  abdication  from  his  hands, 
read  it,  and  bowed  in  satisfaction.  This  abdication  was  their 
ransom  for  the  country,  and  their  personal  treaty  with  Europe. 
They  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  conditions  that  the 
Emperor  seemed  to  attach  to  it.  Without  a  sword  or  a  crown 
negociation  is  at  an  end.    They  held  their  oaths  and  their 
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liberty  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  fully  determined  never  again 
to  confide  them  to  him. 

VL 

As  to  l^poleon,  although  the  scene  which  had  just  passed 
left  him  no  further  illusion  on  the  attachment  of  ambition  to 
power,  he  feigned  still  to  entertain  it,  either  to  flatter  himself 
or  his  marshals^  or  rather,  p^haps,  to  cover  with  an  appeaianoe 
of  dignity  and  independance  the  violence  he  had  suffered,  and 
which  he  would  not  even  confess  to  himself.  ^  Gentlemen,** 
said  he  to  them,  in  a  voice  which  he  strove  to  render  confident 
and  martial,  "  you  must  now  go  to  Paris  to  defend  the  interests 
of  my  son,  the  interests  of  the  army — ^those  of  France.  I  name 
as  my  commissioners  the  Duke  of  Yicenza  (Gaulaincourt),  the 
Marshal  Prince  of  Moskowa,  and  the  Marshal  Duke  of  I^gusa. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  the  names? — do  these  interests  appear 
to  you  in  good  hands  ?  " 

The  generals  signified  their  assent 

VII. 

Napoleon,  who  had  remained  standing  in  a  state  of  nervous 
agitation  from  the  moment  he  had  tendered  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion to  his  companions  in  arms,  could  no  longer  resist  the  ex- 
haustion which  often  follows  a  violent  shock  of  the  mind.  He 
sank  exhausted  on  a  sofa,  and  waited  a  moment  to  recover  his 
breath.  Then  placing  his  hands  on  his  forehead,  he  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  deepest  anxiety.  Nothing  was  heard 
through  the  silence  of  the  closet  (illumed  by'the  sun's  rays), 
but  the-  sound  of  his  difficult  breathing.  The  marshals  felt 
pained  by  this  agony  of  an  expiring  ambition ;  but  they  believed 
him  at  length  conquered.  They  were  mistaken.  This  phrenzy 
of  Napoleon's  disguised  a  last  stratagem  of  his  passion  for- 
empire.  He  started  up,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  repentance, 
and  darting  towards  his  generals,  as  if  to  re-possess  and  tear  up 
his  written  resignation :  "  No,  no !  '*  he  cried,  "  there  shaU  be 
no  regency.  With  my  guard  alone,  and  the  army  of  Marmont, 
I  shall  be  in  Paris  to-morrow  I '' 
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One  Quanimoiis  exciamation  of  the  generals  protested  mth 
indignation  against  this  ^resumption  of  the  will  they  thought 
they  had  conquered.  Marshal  Ney  spoke  to  him  with  ihe 
energetic  roughness  of  a  soldier  who  no  logger  hesitates  to 
oppose  rudeness  to  insanity.  Napoleon's  hlood  flew  to  hi^ 
temples,  and  his  gestures  were  those  of  suppressed  despair. 
He  could  no  longer  hrook  the  presence  of  the  men  who  had  torn 
firom  him  even  his  self-respect.  '<  Retire,'*  he  said  to  them 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  They  went  out  with  downcast  looks, 
recommending  silence  to  each  other  on  the  violence  employed 
to  effect  the  abdication.  They  carried  with  them  the  Empire ; 
for  the  Emperor  they  little  cared  now. 

VIII. 

The  marshals  had  scarcely  left,Vhen  Napoleon  wrote 
another  copy  of  his  abdication ;  and  calling  Gaulaincourt,  gave 
it  to  him,  as  a  last  instrument  of  negociation  with  which  he  was 
to  bargain  with  the  allies,  to  obtain  in  return  the  regency  and 
the  succession  of  his  son.  His  heart,  long  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  his  lieutenants,  hetore  whom  he  dared  not  show 
his  rage,  and  before  whom,  also,  he  blushed  to  display  his 
weakness,  at  last  broke  forth : — "  The  ingrates,"  he  repeated 
several  times ;  *'  the  ingrates !  they  owe  me  everything ;  and 
they  have  not  even  waited  for  the  hour  when  they  might 
abandon  me  with  decency.  It  would  have  been  less  cruel  to 
have  &llen  under  the  hands  t>f  our  enemies ;  but  under  those 
of  my  friends!  Ungrateful  men!  I  made  them  what  they 
are;  I  gave  them  that  army  which  they  threaten  to  turn 
against  myself!" 

This  was  truly  said,  as  regarded  some  of  the  men  of  the 
army ;  but  it  was  not  true  as  applied  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Bepublic.  Their  names  flourished  even  before  his.  They  had 
been  of  use  in  his  service,  and  some  had  tamished'them  by 
servility.  Napoleon  and  they  might  exchange  mutual  reproaches; 
they  for  having  bent  beneath  his  tyranny,  and  he  for  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  fruits  of  their  servility,  and  forgotten  that  they 
were  &ee  men,  until  he  himself  was  vanquished. 

h 
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JX. 

Napoleon  then  threw  himself  into  the  anna  of  Oaulun- 
court,  and  moaned  for  a  few  momenta  on  hia  breast  Oanlain* 
court's  future  prospects  were  bound  up  with  those  of  Napdeoiu 
Although  he  had  deared  himself  of  the  direct  partioipatiofi 
which  attached  to  him  in  the  murder  of  the  last  of  the 
Gond6s,  he  knew  that  the  recollection  of  it  weighed  heavily 
on  his  name,  and  would  follow  him  as  a  calunmy  or  as  a  Ten* 
gidance  under  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Empire  was 
not  only  his  point  of  fidelity,  it  was  hia  safeguard,  and  ho 
dung  to  its  last  wreck  with  as  much  tenacity  as  the  £mperor 
himself.  The  others  were  only  compromised  as  regarded  the 
yictories  and  defeats  of  Napoleon ;  but  Gaulaincourt  was  com- 
promised iqi  his  expiatiena.  Still  the  ftiendship  of  Aleumder, 
which  he  had  cultivated  during  his  numerous  missions  to  that 
princog  left  him  some  hope  of  an  arrangement  for  the  Emperor 
and  of  protection  for  himself.  Napoleon  ordered  him  again  to 
depart,  and  named  to  him  Marmont  and  Ney  da  first  negodators 
with  the  allied  soyereigns.  He  had  experienced  the  severity 
of  Ney,  but  he  believed  him  suffidently  appeased  by  the 
abdication.  As  toMarmont,he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  promised 
defection  whidi  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenbuxg  beld  in  his 
hands. 


Gaulaincourt,  more  diffident  because  he  knew  more,  repre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  that  the  absence  of  Marmont  from 
Fontainebleau  might  perhaps  retard  the  course  of  the  negoda- 
tion,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  name  Maodonald.  Maret, 
Duke  of  Bassano,  had  followed  Napoleon  in  his  campaigns  as 
secretaiy  of  state.  He  possessed  over  the  Emperor  the  ascen- 
dancy which  constant  presence,  familiarity,  and  habit  impart  He 
was  called  and  consulted.  Being  a  man  of  honour  himself  he 
suspected  not  the  honour  of  others ;  he  recommended  Mae 
donald,  who  was  summoned  accordingly. 

This  was  a  gentleman  of  Irish  extraction,  whose  ancestors 
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had  followed  James  II.  into  France.  Fidelity  flowed  in 
bis  yeina.  Although  revolntion  had  obliged  him,  like  all 
soldiers,  to  serve  different  parties,  he  was  ever  fiiithfiil  to  his 
sword.  A  soldier  before  the  revolution,  a  general  during  the 
wars  of  the  Bepublic,  under  Moreau  in  Germanj,  under 
Pichegru  in  Holland,  and  under  Championnet  at  Naples,  he 
had  rendered  his  name  illustrious  by  the  glorious  retreat  of 
the  Trebia, — a  retreat  equivalent  to  a  victory.  On  the  18ih 
Brumaire,  he  had,  like  all  the  generals  present  in  Paris,  lent 
his  countenance  to  Bonaparte  to  put  down  tip  Bepublic.  Na« 
poleon,had  employed  him,  and  aggrandized  and  distinguished 
liim,  but  with  reserve  and  distrust.  Macdonald  was  not  a 
protege  of  his  alone,  and  he  feared  in  him  a  man  who  too  well 
remembered  Moreau;  but  Macdonald  undeceived  him  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  Although  this  general  th^  day  before  had 
advised  the  abdication,  and  that  morning  had  joined  the  group 
of  officers  who  had  imperiously  demanded  ^e  sceptre  from 
Napoleon,  he  had  spoken  with  that  respect  with  which  misfor- 
tune inspires  the  generous  heart,  and  that  disregard  of  con- 
sequences characteristic  of  the  noble  mind.  Though  the  least 
&voured  of  the  marshals,  he  had  shown  himself,  the  most 
£uthful.  On  the  counsel  being  given,  he  had  offered  the  Em- 
peror his  sword  and  intervention  to  the  last  extremity.  Na- 
poleon was  affected.  He  had  found  his  last  j&iend  in, one 
whom  he  suspected  would  be  his  most  severe  judge.  He  sum- 
moned Macdonald,  and  confided  to  him,  with  considerable 
emotion,  the  fate  of  his  last  hopes  and  the  prospects  of  his  son., 
"  I  have  wronged  you,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  do  you  not  re- 
member it?**  "No,"  said  Macdonald ;  '< I  remember  nothing 
but  your  confidence  in  me."  The  Emperor  pressed  the  hand 
of  the  soldier;  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

XI. 

The  plenipotentiaries  Caulaincourt,  Ney,  and  Macdonald 
left  the  Emperor  alone,  plunged  in  humiliation  and  grief. 
They  got  into  a  carriage,  and  hastened  towards  Paris. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  they  were  introduced  to  the  pre- 
I.  2 
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senoe  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  They  did  not  doubt  that 
this  prince,  convinced  of  the  peiH  of  a  laat  encounter  with 
Napoleon,  and  secretly  inimical  to  the  Bourbons,  would  feiYoiir 
the  r^ency  of  the  Empress.  The  negodation  had  added  to 
their  number  Marshal  Marmont,*whom  they  took  up  at  his 
camp  at  Essonne.  This  officer  began  to  repent  of  his  too 
eomplete  defection,  the  secret  of  which  had  not  yet  transpired. 
His  troops,  under  the  commuid  of  his  lieutenants,  had  not 
yet  commenced  the  movement  towards  Normandy,  and  Mar- 
mont  did  not  dart  to  avow  to  his  companions-in-arms  that  he 
had  treated  without  them.  He  hoped  to  regain  possession  of 
his  convention  with  Sohwartzenburg.  He  wished,  at  aU  events, 
to  postpone  the  execution  of  it,  until  after  the  regenqr  should 
be  ratified  by  Alexander;  but  chance  completed  the  defection 
already  commenced,  and  closed  the  door  against  his  rettim  to 
fiddly. 

XIL 

Caulainconrt,  whose  familiaiity  with  Alexander  was  of  long 
standing,  took  precedence  of  the  marshals  on  entering  the 
presence  of  that  prince.  Alexander  pretended  to  him  that  he 
had  been  drawn,  in  spite  of  himself,  into  an  universal  league 
against  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon.  He  related  to  Canlaincourt 
the  importunities  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Abbe  Louis,  the 
Abbe  de  Pradt,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou,  four  old  members  of 
the  clergy  hackneyed  in  the  intrigues  of  their  policy,  like  the 
eunuch^  of  the  Byzantine  courts.  He  revealed  to  him  the 
defection  of  Marmont  and  his  staff;  he  informed  him  that 
General  Souham,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Essonne,  in 
the  absence  of  the  marshal,  had  pubUcly,  at  that  very  momenti 
left  Napoleon  unprotected  and  disarmed  by  abandoning  his 
position.  Napoleon,  without  soldiers,  was  therefore  no  longer 
a  name  of  which  they  could  avail  themselves  to  press  the 
regency  upon  the  councils  of  the  allies.  He  was  no  longer 
anything  but  a  captive,  the  conditions  of  whose  captivity  they 
were  about  to  determine.  Alexander,  with  that  courteous 
dissimulation  of  the  Greek  character,  which  is  also  found  in 
the   Sclavonic  race,  affected,  while  speaking  thus,  as  much 
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grief  and  regret  as  though  he  were  still  Napoleon's  Mend. 
He  condoled  while  he  wounded.  He  held  forth  hopes,  and 
withdrew  them  in  every  word  and  accent.  Cauladncourt, 
alarmed,  still  had  faith  in  the  influence  of  the  marshals  on  the 
Emperor,  and  they  were  introduced. 


XIIL 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  generals, 
the  foreign  diplomatists,  General  Beumonville,  the  memhers 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  the  principal  agents  of  M. 
de  Talleyrand  and  the  royalists,  were  present  at  the  interview, 
where  the  question  of  the  throne  was  for  the  last  time  and 
irrevocahly  to  be  decided.  Caulaincourt  presented  to  the 
soyereigns  the  conditional  act  of  abdication.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  full  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  of  vengeance  for  a 
beloved  woman  whose  death  had  been  caused  by  Napoleon, 
opened  the  debate.  He  told  the  emissaries  of  Napoleon,  that 
the  hour  for  a  compromise  was  past,  that  France  had  pro- 
nounced her  opinion  with  irresistible  authority,  against  the 
hereditary  despotism  of  a  chief  who  had  deceived  her,  and 
that  she  now  reclaimed  her  ancient  kings,  by  the  voice  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  people. 

Macdonald  pleaded  the  cause  of  Napoleon  with  calm  and 
respectful  energy:  *'He  yields  up  the  Empire  as  a  ransom 
for  the  throne  of  his  son,**  said  he;  "he  restores  peace  to  the 
nniverse,  and  gives  up  his  sword  and  his  rights  on  this  con- 
dition. The  blood  which  would  yet  be  shed  in  Europe,  were 
he  to  resist  to  the  last,  would  no  longer  be  laid  at  his  door. 
Tha  sovereigns  who  have  taken  up  arms,  not  in  the  cause  of 
any  crowned  feunily  in  particular,  but  to  restore  independence 
and  peace  to  mankind,  cannot  consistently  allow  their  armies 
and  the  population  to  encounter  such  risks,  to  effect  a  dethrone- 
ment which  was  ;iot  the  original  object  of  their  league.  The 
aamy  is  still  fedthful  and  numerous  between  Fontainebleau  and 
Paris,  and  at  the  voice  of  Napoleon  would  commence  iha 
most  terrible  and  deplorable  of  battles.    Is  it  consistent  with 
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reason  and  humanity,  that  the  first  soldier  in  the  world  should 
be  reduced  to  suclv  a  desperate  extremitj  ?  *' 

XIV. 

Such  were  MacdonaId*s  words ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  the 
army,  as  still  prepared  to  follow  its  general,  a  smile  of  in- 
credulity which  he  could  not  understand,  appeared  on  the  lips 
of  those  present.  An  enigmatical  whispering  disturbed  him 
and  Ney,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Marmont  appeared.  He 
entered,  and  this  time  at  least  came  in  good  faith,  though  at  a 
late  hour,  to  join  his  companions  in  arms,  and  intercede  in 
favour  of  the  regency.  He  was  ashamed  of  appearing  less 
loyal  and  attached  than  Macdonald  and  Ney,  who  owed  less 
to  the  Emperor.  He  was  received  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
emissaries  of  the  provisional  government,  and  the  allied  geneialsy 
with  such  demonstrations  of  cordiality  and  joy,  as  were  cal- 
culated to  win  his  heart,  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  The 
evidence  of  a  prior  understanding  might  be  seen  in  their  &ces. 
Marmont  was  already  alienated,  in  the  minds  of  the  council, 
from  the  cause  of  the  Empire;  and  those  who  defended  it 
turned  pale  on  seeing  the  warmth  of  his  reception,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  allies.  They,  however,  suspected  but  a 
part  of  the  truth,  of  which  Marmont  was  entirely  ignorant 
His  army,  in  favour  of  which  he  came  to  negociate,  no  longer 
existed.  During  his  absence,  his  generals,  summoned  by 
Schwartzenburg  and  influenced  by  the  emissaries  from  Paris, 
had  executed  the  convention;  had  marched  their  troops  through 
the  lines  of  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  and  fallen  back  upon 
Versailles,  even  more  anxious  than  their  general  to  place 
Paris  and  the  allied  armies  between  the  Emperor  and  them- 
selves. This  movement  being  accomplished  was  equivalent 
to  a  capitulation.  Marmont's  forces  were,  from  tiiis  time 
forward,  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  and  Napoleon's 
army  had  no  longer  either  front,  flank,  or  line.  It  consisted 
of  but  a  handful  of  brave  men,  surrounded  and  exposed  on  all 
sides,  and  rallying  round  the  last  palace  of  their  sovereign.  . 
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XV. 

Jast  as  Mannont  was  about  to  speak,  and  by 'an  appear- 
ance of  loyalty  to  emulate  his  collei^es  in  their  interoession, 
a  despatoh  was  brought  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which  he 
opened.  It  was  from  the  Austrian  generalissimo^  and  an- 
nounced the  breaking  up  and  movements  of  the  army  of  the 
Emperor.  Alexander  read  it  aloud,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all 
further  conference.  Marmont,  who  had  given  no  orders  for 
this  movement)  was  thunderstruck.  Gaulaincourt,  Maodonald, 
and  Ney  were  struck  dumb;  for,  while  they  were  pleading, 
fate  or  treachery  had  decided. .  Silence  reigned  through  the 
council-^a  silence  of  joy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  consternation 
and  shame  on  the  other;  while  astonishment  prevailed  over  dl. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  negociate  for;  and  nothing  now  re^ 
mained  but  to  implore.  The  marshals  and  Gaulaincourt 
retired. 

XVI. 

Eveiy  one  applauded  their  fidelity,  and  sympathised  with 
their  grief;  end  BeumonviUe,  an  old  companion  in  arms  of 
Macdonaid's  in  the  wars  of  the  Bepublic,  advanced  to  the  mar- 
shal, and  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  '*  Do  not  speak  to  me,*' 
said  Macdonald;  '*you  have  made  me  forget  in  one  day  a 
friendship  of  thirty  years*  standing."  Then  turning  to  Gen.' 
Dupont,  minister  of  war,  *' As  to  you,**  he  said,  **  you  had  a 
light  to  hate  the  Emperor,  for  he  waa  utgust  to  you ;  but  why 
avenge  a  personal  iiyury  upon  your  country  ?** 

M.  de  Talleyrand  having  approached  the  group  of  mar- 
shals,  whose  voices  resounded  with  the  tones  of  indignation 
and  despair,  begged  them  to  speak  lower,  and  to  remember  that 
they  were  not  in  his  house  tiien,  but  in  that  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.*  Macdonald  answered  him  with  the  energy  of 
despair  and  contempt.  Marmont  struck  his  forehead  with 
his  clenched  hands,  and  deplored  the  precipitation  of  his 
generals,  who  had  acted  without  orders.  '*  I  would  give  an 
arm,**  he  cried,  *'  to  repair  the  &xi^t  of  my  generals.**    **  Say 
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rather  their  crime/' replied  Macdonidd;  '*  for  which  their  heads 
would  not  atone.*' 

XVII. 

Marmont's  despair,  though  late,  was  not  feigned.  No- 
thing had  been  as  yet  settled  in  his  own  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing the  guilty  convention  of  Essonne,  which  he  had  resolved 
to  execute  at  his  own  time,  and  not  till  after  the  conferencea 
of  Paris  should  have  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  his  position, 
the  safety  of  his  army,  and  the  personal  conditions  of  the  Em- 
peror; but  the  first  step  in  the  descent  to  treachery  inevitably 
leads  to  ruin.  The  following  are  the  events  that  Marmont 
had  not  foreseen,  and  which  took  place  during  his  absence. 

Napoleon,  irritated  by  the  violence  with  which  his  lieute- 
nants had  forced  the  abdication  from  him,  began  again  to  think 
of  war  on  their  departure.  He  had  sent  Colonel  Gourgaud, 
one  of  bis  young  orderly  officers,  devoted  to  him  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  age  and  his  heart,  to  Marmont's  camp,  to 
^bring  that  marshal  back  with  him  to  Fontainebleau,  Napo- 
leon hoping  to  find  in  him  more  constancy  and  devotion  to 
his  desperate  resolves  than  in  his  other  lieutenants.  With 
Marmont  and  his  guard  he  could  brave  the  revolted  generals 
of  his  other  corps,  expose  them  to  the  resentment  of  the 
soldiery,  name  other  generals,  again  take  the  conunand,  qiarch 
on  Paris,  and  either  cliange  or  modify  his  fortune.  Gouigaud, 
not  finding  Marmont  at  Essonne,  the  marshal  being  then 
negociating  in  Paris,  was  astonished  that  the  chief  of  a  division 
should  hkve  abandoned  his  post,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
He  learnt  from  Marmont's  aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Fabvier,  that 
the  rumour  of  the  Emperor's  abdication  had  already  spread 
throughout  the  army  l^  the  despatches  come  from  the  out- 
posts, and  that  each  of  the  generals  of  division  began  to  think 
of  himself.  Colonel  Fabvier,  faithful  to  his  duty,  and  of  tried 
honour,  went  himself  to  look  for  his  marshal,  whose  return  he 
hoped  for,  and  on  his  way  revived  the  vigilance  and  courage 
of  the  outposts.  Gourgaud,  in  pursuit  of  his  mission,  went 
to  summon  Mortier  to  a  nocturnal  interview  with  Napoleon  at 
Fontainebleau,  to  concert  a  grand  movement  unknown  to  the 
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disaffected  miprBhals.  While  Berthier,  chief  of  the  staff,  feel- 
ing uneasy  at  Goui^aud's  long  absence,  sent  by  an  orderly  to 
the  camp  of  Essonne  a  fresh  invitation  to  Marmont  to  come 
immediately,  and  receive  the  orders  of  the  Emperor. 

XVIIL 

This  fresh  invitation  to  Mannont,  together  with  the  increasing 
rumour  of  the  abdication,  and  the  departure  of  the  marshals, 
whose  motives  were  unknown,  but  of  whose  discontent  they 
were  aware,  led  Marmont*s  staff  to  believe  that  the  Emperor 
wished,  by  a  personal  and  insane  renewal  of  hostilities,  to  protest 
against  the  will  of  the  chiefis  of  the  ormy  and  the  interests  of 
the  country.  Indignation  and  disaffection  now  usurped  the 
place  of  anxiety.  In  the  absence  of  the  marshal.  Generals 
Bordesoulle,  Compans,  Digeon,  Ledni-Desessarts,  and  Mey- 
nadier  meeting,  communicated  to  each  other  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  decided  on  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  disarm  the 
fallen  Emperor  of  all  means  of  uselessly  shedding  the  blood  of 
France,  and  of  his  soldiers.  Each  of  these  generals  agreed  to 
collect  his  chief  officers  around  his  table  at  the  dose  of  day, 
and  to  induce  them,  either  by  force  of  conviction,  or  by  disci- 
pline, to  aid  in  the  movement  which  should  disarm  Napoleon. 
They  accordingly  entertained  them  until  midnight  as  boon 
companions  whom  they,  were  unwilling  to  part  with ;  and  then, 
when  the  colonels  were  about  to  return  to  their  posts,  the 
generals  informed  them  that  the  Emperor  ha4  decided  to 
march  on  Pans,  that  they  were  to  make  room  for  .the  army  of 
Fontainebleau  which  followed  him,  and  to  miarch  as  an  advanced 
guard  on  the  road  to  Versailles.  All  flew  to  their  arms  with 
cries  of  **  Vive  VEmpereurV  and  a  desperate  impatience  for 
vengeance  signalized  this  last  fidelity  of  the  corps.  The  cavalry 
marched  in  the  dark,  under  the  command  of  General  Bordesotdle» 
towards  Paris. 

XIX, 

In  the  meanwhile  Colonel  Fabvier,  Marmont*s  aide-de-camp, 
retunung  from  the  outpost3,  and  meeting  the  columns  in  fiill 
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route,  was  astonished,  and  made  inquiries,  not  understanding 
a  movement  tliat  his  marshal  had  not  commanded^  but  the 
soldiers  could  give  him  no  explanation.  At  last  he  reached 
the  generals,  who  were  warmmg  themselves  at  a  bivouac  fire, 
near  the  river  Essonne,  while  their  columns  defiled  over  the 
bridge. 

Fabvier  inquired  of  General  Souham  the  reason  of  a  noc 
tumal  movement  which  would  throw  the  troops  into  the  enemy's 
lines.  Souham  replied  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  render 
an  account  of  his  actions  to  his  inferior  officers ;  but  on  Fabvier*s  . 
respectfully  urging  his  question:— "Your  marshal,"  he  replied, 
"  has  taken  shelter  in  Paris,  and  I  will  not  risk  my  he^  through 
the  responsibility  he  has  left  us."  General  Oompans  joined 
Fabvier  in  strenuously  advising  the  abandoning  of  a  movement, 
which  there  would  be  quite  time  enough  to  make,  if  they  learnt 
that  the  Emperor  really  intended  to  compromise  and  sacrifice 
his  last  remaining  soldiers ;  but  Souham  was  inflexible.  **No, 
no,"  said  he;  "Ihe  foot  is  raised— the  step  must  be  taken!" 
and  the  army  accordingly  proceeded  on  its  march. 

XX. 

The  advanced  guard  felt  astonished  at  meeting  with  no 
enemy.  The  darkness  of  the  night  concealed  from  their  view 
the  plains  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  strange  noises  arose  at 
intervals  in  the  distance.  The  soldiers  thought  that  they  were 
columns  of  the  army  of  Fontainebleau  that  were  marching 
with  them  on  their  right  and  left  flanks;  but  the  break  of  day 
showed  them  the  batteries,  battalions,  and  squadrons  of  the 
Bussian  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.  They  had  marched,  since  three  o'clock  that  morning, 
between  two  invisible  lines,  ready  to  close  behind  them.  Their 
indignation  was  extreme,  all  return  impossible,  and  a  czy  of 
restrained  fuiy  broke  from  the  ranks,  which  continued  all  the  way 
to  Versailles.  This  rear  guard  alone,  commanded  by  General 
Chastel,  discovered  the  snare  by  the  light  of  thp  dawning  day, 
before  they  had  crossed  the  bridge  of  Essonne,  and,  halting  im- 
mediately, hastily  fortified  this  pass,  to  protect  die  Emperor 
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At  Corbefl,  General  Luootte  refused  to  follow  Marmoat*8 
armj,  and  swore  to  die  at  his  post 

XXI. 

Oeneral  Bordesonlle  had  no  sooner  arrited  at  Versailles 
than  he  wrote  to  Marmont  to  explain  to  him  the  motiTes  which 
had  decided  his  generals,  without  orders  from  liim,  on  making 
the  movement  which  it  had  been  settled  should  be  delayed 
until  his  return  from  Paris,  and  congratulated  himself  in  this 
letter  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  troops  had  followed 
the  impetus  he  had  given ;  but  even  while  Bordesoulle  was 
writing,  the  soldiers,  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  and 
dispersed  through  the  town  of  Versailles  and  the  surrounding 
villages,  had  congregated  together  in  groups,  interrogated 
each  other,  became  indignant,  accused  their  chiefs  of  the  crime 
of  a  desertion  which  dishonoured  their  corps,  and  broke  forth 
into  acclamations  for  their  Emperor,  and  imprecations  on  their 
generals.  Oolonel  Ordener  assembled  at  his  house  all  the 
other  colonek,  who,  revolting  against  the  treachery  of  their 
•  generals,  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  their  battalions. 
He  accordingly  ordered  the  cavalry  to  mount,  and  directed 
them  on  Bambouillet,  that  they  might  return  by  that  circuitous 
route  to  Fontainebleau.  The  entire  force,  in&ntry,  artillery, 
and  cavaliy,  spontaneously  seized  their  arms,  and  fell  into  the 
ranks,  deaf  to  the  voices  of  the  generals,  and  hastened  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Ordener,  to  return  to  their  Emperor;  while  the 
town,  roads,  and  woods  echoed  with  their  fury  and  aodamar 
tbns— the  expression  of  their  desperate  and  indomitable 
fidelity  to  their  vanquished  Emperor. 

XXII. 

The  provisional  government  being  informed  of  this  revolt, 
and  fearful  lest  it  should  win  over  the  troops  and  the  people, 
conjured  Marmont  to  encounter  the  fury  of  his  army,  and  reoall 
it  to  its  duty.  The*  marshal  hastened  to  comply,  althou^ 
death  appeared  inevitable;  yet  it  would  at  least  unravel  the 
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complicated  web  of  fsiult  and  misfortune  in  his  mihappy  posi- 
tion. He  started  on  one  of  his  fleetest  horses  in  pursuit  of 
Ordener,  on  the  road  to  Rambouillet  "  Stop ! "  he  cried  to 
that  officer;  "  reconduct  my  troops  to  Versailles,  or  I  mil  have 
you  seized  and  tried  for  usurping  the  command."  "  I  defy 
you,"  replied  the  colonel ;  *'  the  troops  are  not  yours ;  there  icr 
no  military  law  which  condemns  them  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
treachery ; — and  if  there  were,  there  is  no  soldier  here  so  base 
as  to  comply  with  it." 

.  The  loud  voices  of  the  two  generals,  the  agitation  of  the 
groups  when  they  threatened  and  questioned  each  other,  and 
the  confused  halt  which  suspended  the  march  of  the  column^ 
drew  the  officers  and  soldiers  around  Marmont,  whose  voice 
they  recognised,  and  whose  fidelity  they  suspected,  but  whose 
courage  they  admired.  He  tore  his. uniform  before  them, 
showed  them  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  recalled  to  their  memory 
their  exploits  together  in.the  same  battle  fields,  and  vindicated 
himself  from  the  stigma  of  an  order  he  had  not  given,  but 
entreated  them  to  decide  between  him  and  the  insurrection, 
and  assured  them  that  the  peace  already  signed  would  render 
their  movement  of  the  night  before  harmless  to  their  compa- . 
nions  in  arms,  and  to  the  Emperor.  He  begged  they  would 
kill  him  rather  than  for  ever  disgrace  themselves  by  abandon- 
ing their  general.  The  soldiers  nearest  him  were  moved  at 
his  voice ;  they  repented  their  breach  of  discipline,  abandoned 
Ordener,  and  cried  ''Vive  Marmont."  Hurrying  along  :die 
others,  and  following  him,  they  resumed  the  road  to  their  can- 
tonments. Marmont  harangued,  reviewed,  placed  them  again 
under  the  hands  of  their  generals,  and  returned  ii^  triumph  to 
Paris. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  ministers,  and  the  aUied  sovereigns 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
praises.  A  second  time,  they  said,  has  he  saved  the  blood  of 
the  capital.  Surrounded  and  courted  by  all,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  dinner  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's,  he  was  greeted  with  immense 
applause  and  clapping  of  hands  ^  but  yet,  .in  the  midst  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  master's  enemies,  Marmont  must  have  felt  the 
pitiful  reality  of  bis  defection.    . 
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XXIII. 

TVhile  these  events,  wMch  were  crowded  into  the  short 
space  of  a  lught  and  a  morning,  were  taking  place  at  Paris  and 
Versailles,  the  Emperor,  alone  at  Fontamebleau,  waited  in  vain 
for  Marmont  and  Mortier — ^the  two  last  hopes'  of  his  fortune. 
Instead  of  these  two  marshals,  whose  fidelity  he  wished  to  try 
again  in  the  hope  of  tiieir  winning  over  the  rest,  he  received 
a  private  despatch  from  Oaulaincourt,  containing  a  copy  of  the 
secret  convention  between  Marmont  and  the  allies.  An  hour 
afterwards  Gourgaud  and  Ohastel  hastened  to  inform  him  of 
the  nocturnal  defection  of  the  whole  army  of  Essonne.  The 
acts  and  insulting  proclamations  of  the  Senate  reached  him  at 
the  same  moment,  and  he  was  prostrated  once  more,  only  to 
rise  again.  But  depressed  as  he  was,  he  was  determined  at  all 
events  to  bandy  recrimination  and  invective  with  that  servile 
Senate,  that  dared  to  raise  its  voice  only  against  the  van- 
quished ;  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  his  cabinet,  he  wrote 
the  following^  order  of  the  day  to  the  army. 

XXIV. 

"  Fontainebleau,  6th  of  April,  1814. 

**  The  Emperor  thanks  the  army  for  the  attachment  which 
it  shows  to  him,  and  particularly  because  it  recognises  France 
in  him  and  not  in  the  people  of  the  capital.  The  soldier  fol- 
lows the  good  and  ill  fortune  of  his  general,  his  honour,  and  his 
religion.  The  Duke  of  Bagusa  has  not  given  proof  of  this 
feeling  to  his  companions  in  arms ;  he  has  passed  over  tP  the 
allies.  The  Emperor  cannot  approve  of  the  conditions  on 
which  he  has  taken  this  step ;  he  cannot  accept  his  life  and 
liberty  at  the  hands  of  a  subject. 

*'  The  Senate  has  taken  upon  itself  to  dispose  of  the  French 
government;  it  has  forgotten  that  it  owes  to  the  Emperor  the 
power  which  it  now  abuses ;  that  it  was  the  Emperor  who 
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saved  a  partof  its  members  from  the  storms  of  the  Bevolation, 
and  drew  from  obscurity  and  protected  the  others  against  the 
hatred  of  the  nation. 

''The.  Senate  relies  upon  the  articles  of  the  constitution 
ia  order  to  overturn  it;  and  does  not  blush  to  upbraid  the 
Emperor,  forgettmg  that,  as  the  £rst  body  of  the  State,  it 
has  taken  part  in  all  events.  It  has  gone  so  far  as  to  dare  to 
accuse  the  Emperor  of  haying  altered  the  acts  in  the  course  of 
publication.  The  vrhole  world  knows  he  had  no  occasion  for 
such  artifices.  A  sign  was  an  order  for  the  Senate,  who  always 
did  even  more  than  was  required  of  them.  The  Emperor  has 
always  been  accessible  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  ministers, 
and  he  expected  &om  them,  in  this  emergency,  the  most  com- 
plete justification  of  the  measures  he  had  taken.  If  enthusiasm 
was  mingled  in  the  addresses  and  public  speeches,  then  the 
Emperor  has  been  deceived.  But  those  who  made  use  of  such 
language  should  attribute  to  themselves  the  consequences  of 
their  flatteries. 

'*  The  Senate  does  not  blush  to  speak  of  libels  published 
against  foreign  governments ;  it  forgets  that  they  were  drawn 
up  in  their  own  breasts !  So  long  as  fortune  showed  herself 
faithful  to  their  sovereign,  these  men  have  remained  faithful, 
and  no  complaint  was  heard  x)f  the  abuse  of  power.  If  the 
Emperor  despised  the  senators,  as  he  is  accused  of  doing,  the 
world  will  this  day  acknowledge  he  had  reasons  enough  for  his 
contempt.  He  held  his  dignity  of  God  and  of  the  nation ;  they 
alone  could  deprive  him  of  it ;  he  has  always  considered  it  a 
burden,  and  when  he  accepted  it,  it  was  with  the  conviction 
that  he  alone  was  worthy  to  bear  it. 

'*  The  welfare  of  France  appeared  wound  up  in  the  destiny 
of  the  Emperor.  Now  that  fortune  has  decided  against  him,  the 
wish  of  the  nation  alone  could  persuade  him  to  remain  longer 
'  on  the  throne.  If  he  must  consider  himself  as  the  only  obstacle 
to  peace,  he  wiUingly  makes  this  last  sacrifice  to  France.  He 
has,  therefore,  sent  the  Prince  of  Moskowa  and  the  Dujkes-of 
Vicenza  and  Tarentum  to  Paris,  to  enter  upon  the  negociation. 
The  army  may  rest  assured  that  its  honour  will  never  be 
opposed  to  the  welfare  of  France.*' 
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XXV. 

This  addiew  to  liiB  troops,  neTertheless,  coyered  anodier 
appeal  to  their  oompaission,  under  the  semblance  of  a  feigned 
resignation  in  giving  up  the  Empire.  He  clung  obstinately  to 
hope,  eyen  while  she  deserted  him.  A  carriage  which  drove 
into  the  court-yard  arriyed  to  dispel  all  remaining  illusion.  He 
darted  to  the  window  in  time  to  see  Caulainoourt,  Macdonald, 
and  Nej  descend  from  it,  bringing  to  him  the  ultimatum  of 
his  enemies.  Their- features  alone  revealed  to  him  the  melan- 
choly and  inflexible  nature  of  his  destiny.  Caulaincourt  and 
Macdonald  tempered  the  impression  by  llieir  attitude  of  silent 
compassion ;  but  Marshal  Ney,  ialthough  loyal,  bore  in  his  looks 
that  fierceness  of  resolve  witii  which  it  is  useless  to  contend. 
He  no  longer  struggled  in  his  own  mind.  Already  tired  before 
he  left  Fontainebleau  of  a  vain  and  unpatriotic  contest  between 
the  Emperor  and  destiny,  his  sojourn  and  conversations  in 
Paris  had  disposed  him  less  than  ever  to  favour  this  obstinate 
determination  to  reign;  it  appeared  to  him  the  insanUy  of  a 
single  man  against  the  only  salvation  of  the  country.  Mild  at 
first,  stiU  obedient,  always  undaunted — ^worn  out  at  last,  he 
finished  by  becoming  exasperated.  All  his  past  devotion  tamed 
to  anger,  which  he  could  not  disguise,  and  which  his  eyes, 
▼oioei  feet»  actions,  and  muttering  betrayed. 

XXVI. 

Before  seeing  the  Emperor  again,  Ney  had  fortified  himself 
against  any  return  of  weajkness  or  devotion,  and  had  bound 
himself  by  a  hasty  and  irrevocable  act  to  the  Bourbons.-— '<  I 
went  yesterday  to  Paris,'*  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  *'with 
the  Duke  of  Tarentum  and  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  entrusted  with 
full  powers  to  defend,  before  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, the  interests  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  dynasty.  An 
unexpected  event  having  suddenly  stopped  the  negodations, 
which  nevertheless  appeared  to  promise  the  happiest  results, 
I  then  saw  that,  to  avert  from  our  much-loved  country  the 
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dreadful  consequences  of  a  dvil  war,  it  onlj  remained  for  the 
French  to  embrace  the  cause  of  our  ancient  kings ;  and  im- 
pressed with  this  feeling  I  have  this  eyenihg  waited  upon  the 
£mpezor  Napoleon  to  represent  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion. To-morzow  morning  I  hope  to  receive  ^m  his  own 
bands  the  formal  and  authentic  deed  of  his  abdication ;  and 
immediately  thereupon  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waitmg  upon 
your  most  serene  highness. 

**Fontainebleau,  5th  of  April,  eleven  o'clock  at  night.*' 

XXVII.  , 

Ney*s  language  to  the  Emperor  was  in  conformity  with  the 
state  of  his  mind ;  he  withdrew  all  hope  from  the  first  word, 
and  appeared  determined  neither  to  allow  any  further  dis- 
cussion, or  to  be  moved  to  pity,  nor  yet  to  suffer  his  victim  to 
linger  on.  '*  Well  then,"  said  the  Emperor,  '*  the  afiair  is  now 
at  an  end,  and  there  is  no  other  resource  for  the  army,  or  for 
myself,  or  for  you  either,"  he  added,  looldng  at  the  two  marshalB, 
'*  We  are  called  upon  to  capitulate  without  a  single  condition. 
Will  the  army  consent  to  this?  For  my  part,  I  never  wUl! " 
and  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  scattered  forces  which  he 
could  re-unit^  or  tally;  ^5,000  men  at  Fontainebleau,  20,000 
under  Augereau  at  Lyons,  as  many  under  Prince  Eugene  in 
Italy,  the  army  of  Suchet  in  Catalonia,  and  that  of  Soult  at 
Toulouse;  in  all,  160,000  fighting  men,  with  the  Emperor  at 
their  head,  and  France  in  full  insurrection  by  their  side.  Was 
this  not  more  than  enough  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  con- 
ditions of  an  abdication?  And  while  doing  so,  aided  by  the 
chances  of  war,  might  it  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  recover  empire  and  honour  ? 

In  vain  Macdonald  and  Oaulaincourt  laboured  to  obtain  by 
earnest  persuasion  that  result  which  Ney  had  endeavoured  to 
extort  by  brutal  severity;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
night  they  found  it  impossible  to  conquer  the  obstinacy  of 
Napoleon.  He  struggled  for  his  posterity,  and,  pretending  that 
he  had  sacrificed  the  present,  dung  desperately  to  the  future. 
His  son,  his  name,  and  race,  once  established  on  the  throne, 
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nvould  be  to  him  the  renewal  of  his  past  glory*  after  having  lost  it. 
The  agitation  of  hissoulfilled  thepalacewith  unoertainty,  distract 
tioD,  and  treacheiy,  and  aU  aiound  him  wavered  as  he  did  himself. 

XXVIIL 

Oaolainoonrt  remained  alone  with  the  Emperor,  alter  the 
departure  of  the  marshals,  and- the  night  was  spent  in  bitter 
raOings  against  destiny  and  mankind.  Ambition  will  never 
acknowledge  that  men  are  sufficiently  faithful,  if  they  do  not 
follow  its  dictates  even  to  suicide.  By  turns  he  sat  down,  got 
up,  walked  about,  and  again  sat  down,  speaking  eiik&r  to  himself 
or  to  Gaulaincourt,  and  then  suddenly  kicking  away  the  chair 
on  which  he  rested  his  legs,  which  were  worn  out  witli  exertion, 
he  darted  towards  the  maps  which  lay  open  on  the  table,  and 
with  black  pins  marked  out  the  plan  of  the  campaign  which  was 
left  him  in  the  other  half  of  France. 

<'  Do  they  imagine  that  the  treachery  of  a  few  cowards  is 
the  final  decision  of  France?"  said  he  to  Gaulaincourt, beckoning 
him  towards  him,  and  pointing  out  the  course  of  the  Seine; 
the  Saone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Rhone.  "No,  no!  the  nation 
has  not  ratified  their  treason ;  I  will  call  the  people  to  my 
aid !  The  fools  know  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  am  only  ceases 
to  be  terrible  when  laid  in  the  grave  I  To-morrow,  at  sunrise, 
and  in  a, single  hour,  I  can  destroy  all  these  plots  which  they 
are  hatching  around  me.  Follow,me  with  your  eye,  Caulain- 
ecrart  At  Lyons  I  will  rally  the  remaining  150,000  men ;  I 
wiU  adopt  the  watchword  of  Uberty  which  is  now  raised  against 
me,  and  inscribe  independence  and  country  on  my  eagles.  If 
the  enervated  chie&  of  the  army  are  tired,  let  them  repose  in 
shame.  I  will  find,  beneath  the  worsted  epaulette,  new  mar- 
shald  and  new  princes,  instead  of  those  whose  embroidered  uni- 
forms have  made  them  forget  the  blue  coat  of  the  private 
soldier,  while  their  most  honoured  titles  shall  adorn  others  1" 

XXIX. 

He  dedred  CauLuncourt  to  take  a  pen,  and  write  to  Ney 
and  Macdonald,  who  had  returned  to  Paris,  freed  at  last  from 
their  oaths,  and  little  inclined  to  renew  them ;  but  Caulainr 
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oourt,  whose  patience,  if  not  hk  detotioik,  me  esbaostad, 
refaaed  to  do  00,  lemdnstntted,  and  begged  of  him  to  reconsider. 
**  No,"  oiied  Napoleon,  '*  I  have  oonsidered  eTerjrthing,  and 
have  but  one  course  to  take.  The  allies  have  rejected  the 
personal  sacrifice  I  ofiFered  to  make  to  them  two  days  ago. 
Well  tlien  I,  in  my  torn,  withdraw  the  afodicatioii  i  Let  the 
sword  decide,  and  blood  flow !  and  let  it  fedl  on  the  hettds 
of  those  dastards  who  desired  the  humiliation  of  the  oountry !  * ' 
Then  feeling  that  lie  was  losing  himself  in  idle  recurrences 
to  the  past,  now  impossible  to  reoover,  he  allowed  the  pen  to 
fall,  of  its  own  accord,  from  the  hands  ci  Canlamoourt  He 
appeared  at  last  to  ^ye  way  to  necessity,  softened,  and  etea 
deprecated  his  conduct.  *'  We  are  very  wretched"  said  he,  to 
the  only  witness  of  fai^  perplexities,  "  we  are  reiy  wretched — 
lor  you  are  so,  as  well  as  myself.  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  my 
Mend  I  Go  and  take  some  repose ;  there  is,  henceforth,  none 
for  me.  You  will  return.  The  night  will  perhaps  haVe  en- 
lightened me." 

XXX, 

Oaulainoourt  retirod,  only  to  return  immediately  that  the 
Emperor  should  send  for  him ;  but,  already  were  Napoleon's 
most  intimate  fiiends,  his  oldest  oompanioBS  and  nearest 
oourtiers,  preparing  to  leave  him  for  ever.  The  sunidiine  of 
prosperity  had  set  on  the  ancient  chateau  of  Francis  the  First, 
and  was  about  to  rise  in  Paris  with  the  dawn  of  another  reign, 
and  erery  one  feared  to  be  too  late ;  for,  to  be  suspected  of  too 
^traeted  a  fidelity  mi^t  become  the  crime  of  a  whole  life, 
and  give  a  death-blow  to  that  ambition  which  they  had  no  idea 
of  abandoning,  together  with  the  Emperor.  It  was  evident 
that  Napoleon  was  about  to  beoome  the  ptfUio  ene^,  the 
guilty  one,  on  whom  was  about  to  be  hesped  evdry  description 
of  abuse  and  disgrace;  in  short,  the  great  proscribed  of  Europe 
and  of  France ;  and  all  trembled  lest  they  should  be  includedin 
this  ostracism.  The  marshals,  with  tiie  exception  of  Mac- 
donald,  set  the  example;  and  when  the  sword  wavered,  how 
could  it  be  expected  th&t  the  rest  of  the  court  should  resist 
foUowmg?  for  il;  is  not  ill  the  saloons  of  a  master  that  souls 
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become  tempered,  and  diaracters  hardened  and  proyed.  All 
that  was  wanting  was  a  pretext  to  desert  with  decency,  which 
Napoleon  would  not  aBdd  them  by  his  obstinacy  and  vacillar 
tion ;  and  the  impatience  to  abandon  was  changed  into  anger 
at  the  stobbonmess  of  their  master.  The  courts,  halls,  coin- 
jUxrs,  and  eyen  the  anti-diambers  of  the  little  apartment  occu- 
pied by  the  Emperor,  were  filled  with  groups  of  his  officers, 
dignitaries,  and  semmts,  who  loudly  descanted  in  terms  of 
seTehty  and  contempt  on  his  desperate  stmg^  to  f«ign; 
while  the  sound  penetrated  to  the  most  retired  part  of  Napo- 
leon's apartment,  like  the  voice  of  reproach,  and  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  Tolume  as  each  passing  boor  destroyed  his  last  herpes. 
He  was  obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  open  the  door,  and  in  a 
Toice  by  turns  impenons  or  severe,  order  his  chamberlain  in 
waiting  to  silence  these  muttered  sounds  of  disaffection.  Even 
those  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate,  and  to  whom  he  con 
fided  his  revetses  and  his  thoughts,  immediately  reported  them 
in  the  C(mTerBations  of  the  palace,  and  thereby  increased  the 
general  fears  and  discontent.  Every  one  tried  to  impress  upon 
his  neighbour  the  urgent  reasons  for  flight  which  he  enter- 
tained ;  so  that  the  ingratitude,  instead  of  being  individual, 
mi^t  appear  general,  aod  already  desertion  was  loudly  and 
unblushingly  spoken  oi  One  party  .urged  the  uselessness  of 
remaining  in  a  palace  now  changed  into  a  barrack;  and  about 
to  become  a  prison ;  the  others,  the  necessity  of  going  to  Paris, 
to  protect  their  wives,  mothers,  or  children,  who  were  becoming 
alarmed.  The  latter  showed  letters  from  M.  de  Talleyrand  or 
the  senators,  and  the  former  suddenly  recollected  tibat  their 
names  belonged,  in  tibe  first  instance,  to  the  ancient  monarchy ; 
and  on  its  i^tum  to  the  Tuileries  they  couldnot  think  of  being 
absenti  AH  of  them  had  certain  affidis,  interests,  &mOy  con- 
cerns or  duties  of  situation,  which  ought  to  outwei^  the  use- 
less determination  of  sustaining  a  fieillen  soldier ;  and  some  of 
them  being  compromised  as  aocomptices,  thought  it  necessaty 
to  seek  for  pardon  by  evincing  an  inclination  to  betmy,  as  a 
pledge  of  fresh  fidelity  to  the  rising  power.  At  the  doors  of  all 
the  apartments,  in  the  corridors,  on  the  staircases,  and  in  the 
yards,  preparations  £>r  departure  were  making  without  re- 
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straint ;  the  greater  part  leaving  mthont  the  ceremony  of  a 
farewell ;  while  every  now  and  then  the  noise  of  a  carriage  roll- 
ing through  the  courts  of  honour  gave  notice  of  another  de- 
sertion. In  the  morning  the  palace  was  nearly  empty,  even 
the  domestic  household  of  the  Emperor  having  ahsconded.  If 
by  chance  he  summoned  any  of  the  dignitaries  of  his  court,  the 
officers  of  his  staff,  or  of  his  household,  he  was  told  that  they 
were  gone.  A  bitter  smile  and  expression  of  cold  disdain 
passed  across  his  features  at  eachfresh  proof  of  the  baseness  of 
interested  attachments,  and  he  seemed  to  fortify  himself  with 
that  contempt  which  he  had  ever  professed  for  mankind,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  justified  their  personal  degradation. 
He  had  never  loved  anything ;  but  had  violated  every  feeling ; 
how,  therefore,  could  he  have  any  claim  on  the  hearts  or  good 
feeling  of  his  followers?  He  met  with  no  sympathy  even 
from  those  old  domestic  servants,  who,  in  £Bumliarity  and  long 
habit,  frequently  attach  to  the  person  rather  than  the  station. 
Eichard  had  his  Blondel,  and  Louis  XVI.  his  Gl^ry;  but 
Napoleon  had  not  even  his  Mameluke.  His  court  had  cor- 
rupted all.  The  soldiers  alone,  and  those  of  his  officers  least 
honoured  and  distinguished,  and  furthest  removed  from  his 
favour,  showed  themselves  faithful  to  him  to  the  last  moment ; 
proving  that  the  camp  had  at  least  sustained  their  honour, 
while  interest  had  corrupted  the  court 

XXXL 

« Would  it  were  finished !"  was  the  general  cry  of  those 
who  still  remained  about  him  in  the  morning ;  but  when  they 
learnt  that  he  was  about  to  recall  Ney  andMacdonald,  to  break 
off  the  negociation  and  withdraw  his  word,,  the  murmur  in* 
V  creased  to  insolence,  and.  even  to  outrage.  The  walls  of  the 
palace,  which  had  beheld  the  fetes  of  his  days  of  glory,  had 
never  re-echoed  with  adulation  as  they  now  did  with  impreca- 
tions, on  the  day  of  his  fall.  It  was  justly  feared  that  there 
was  no  longer  time  to  come  to  terms  of  capitulation  with  the 
Bourbons.  The  allied  armies,  relieved  from  the  fear  of  a 
battle  before  Paris,  by  the  defection  of  Marmonti  who  bad 
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also  outflanked  Mortier»  and  by  the  successiye  espousal  of 
their  cause  by  the  generals  and  corps  that  were  at  a  distance 
from  the  Emperor,  had  manceuvred  with  peifect  freedom  to 
surround  Napoleon  completely  in  his  last  asylum.  The  roads 
to  Fontainebleau  were  closed  on  all  parts.  The  Russians 
extended  before  Paris  to  M^lun  and  Montereau.  Another 
army  of  Alexander's  guarded  Essonne  and  the  passage  of  that 
river ;  the  roads  of  Ghtfrtres  and  Orleans  were  intercepted 
by  numerous  corps.  All  the  country  between  the  Seine,  the 
Mame,  the  Yonne,  and  the  Loire,  was  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
army,  which  had  followed,  from  halting-place  to  halting-place, 
our  retreat  on  Paris.  The  small  army  of  Ai^ereau,  driven 
Ottt^of  Lyons  and  thrown  back  on  Franche-Gomte,  could  no 
longer  even  disturb  the  rear  guard  of  the  Austrians ;  and  the 
space  was  thus  gradually  narrowing  aroimd  him  who  had 
ravaged  the  world ;  while  200,000  men,  arr^ged  in  columns 
of  attack  for  the  last  two,  days  and  nights,  were  about  to 
pounce  upon  the  last  remnant  of  Napoleon's  guard, 

XXXII. 

Informed  of  this  resolution  of  the  allies  and  of  their 
manoeuvres,  Napoleon  summoned  Oaulaincourt ;  and,  whether 
sincere  in  his  show  of  energy,  or  wishing  it  to  appear  that  he 
only  yielded  on  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  stated  his  deter- 
mination to  extricate  himself  from  this  circle  of  enemies  by  a 
sortie  at  the  head  of  his  30,000  men.  Oaulaincourt  repre- 
sented to  him  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  step  to  the 
country,  to  the  army,  and  to  himself.  '*  Danger !"  cried  the 
Emperor;  "  do  you  think  I  fear  it  ?  Ah !  my  life  is  a  heavy 
burden,  of  which  I  should  be  happy  to  be  relieved.  An  useless 
life  without  an  object — a  life  t^hich  I  will  no  longer  support. 
But  before  involving  that  of  others,  I  wish  to  question  tiiem 
as  to  their  opinion  of  this  desperate  resolve.  Oall  around  me 
the  marshals  and  generals  who  still  remain.  I  wish  to  know, 
in  short,  if  my  cause  is  their  cause,  and  whether  the  cause  of 
my  fieanily  is  no  longer  the  cause  of  France.  I  will  be  guided 
by  their  opinion  1"  , 
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XXXIIL 

This  opinion  liad  been  sufficiently  made  knoim  to  bim  by 
the  decisive  scenes  of  the  two  first  abdications,  and  the  solitade 
vrYdch  was  forming  around  him,  and  it  was  evident  he  only 
wanted  a  pretext  for  again  resigning  himself,  in  apparent 
obedience  to  a  moral  violence,  exercised  s^ainst  his  own  will 
by  his  last  oompanions  in  arms.  He  wished  to  «eeare  himself 
against  the  opinion  of  posterity  and  of  France,  tlial  it  might  be 
said  of  faim»  and  that  he  himself  might  be  oneday  enabled  to  say : 
^I  wished,  and  could  still  have  fought  and  conquered,  bat 
they  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so.  The  throne  and  coiAtry 
have  been  delivered  up  by  them,  not  by  me."  For,  if  it  had 
been  otherwise,  is  it  likely  that  so  consummate  a  general 
would  have  allowed  himself  to  be  reduced  to  20,000  men, 
abandoned  by  his  lieutenants,  and  surrounded  in  a  forest  by 
200,000  soldiers,  before  giving  battle  ?  History  cannot  accept 
as  truths  the  pretences  of  pride  when  driven  to  the  last 
extremity.  In  these  cases  the  truth  lies  in  deeds,  not  words, 
and  the  deeds  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  after  the  first  day, 
give  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  negociate,  not  to  fight,  while 
his  resolves  exhibit  the  position  of  a  diplomatist,  not  the 
manoeuvres  of  an  old  general. 

XXXIV. 

Berthier,  hitherto  faithful,  though  wearied,  came  with  the 
marshals  and  commanding  officers.  Their  looks  were  con- 
strained, sorrowful,  and  embarrassed.  Their  opinions  had 
been  given  three  days  before,  and  they  did  not  vdsh  to  repeat 
them,  but  rather  desired  to  leave  their  confirmation  to  1^6  course 
of  events.  Berthier  asserted,  in  a  few  words  and  in  an 
official  manner,  the  growing  and  insurmountable  dangers  of 
their  situation.  "  Fontainebleau  will  be  completely  surrounded 
in  a  few  hours,*'  said  he.  "  I  know  it,*'  replied  the  Emperor, 
as  if  the  truth  was  unpleasant  to  him.  •♦  The  question  is  not 
of  the  enemy,  but  of  you  and  me.    I  have  offered  my  abdipa- 
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tion;  but  they  now  impose  upon  me  the  abdication  of  my 
family.  They  wish  me  to  depose  my  own  wife !— my  son  !— 
and  all  who  belong  to  my  family !  WiU  you  allow  it?  1 
have  Hie  means  of  cutting  my  w»y  through  the  hnes  that 
surround  me ;  I  can  traverse  and  arouse  the  whole  of  France ; 
I  can  repair  to  the  Alpe,  rejoin  Augereau,  raUy  Soulfc,  recaU 
Suchet,  and  reaching  Eugene  in  Lombardy  thus  pass  into 
Italy,  and  there  found  with  you  a  new  empire— a  new  throne 
—and  new  fortunes  for  my  companions ;  until  the  voice  of 
France  shall  recall  us  to  our  country.    Will  you  foUow  me  ?" 


XXXV. 


The  countenances  of  his  generals  had  already  expressed 
their  sentiments ;  their  voices  now  unanimously  answered  him, 
that  what  be  proposed  was  to  carry  civil  war  from  province  to 
Drovince  throughout  France,  to  draw  the  armies  of  Europe  by 
millions  into  the  last  retreats  of  the  independence  of  the 
country  and  to  change  their  native  land  into  an  universal 
field  of  battie  and  rapine !  There  could  be  no  glory  where  all 
patriotism  was  wanting ;  and  how  could  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  stoop  to  imitate  the  adventurers  of  the  middle  ages,  by 
going  in  search  of  foreign  thrones,  after  having  abdicated  that 

of thfi  universe?  ,.      ^    .  j    *    ^ 

The  Emperor  irritated,  or  pretendmg  to  be  so,  desired 
them  to  leave  him  to  his  reflections.  , 

The  marshals  accordingly  left.    "  What  men  I    said  he  to 
Caulaincourt,  again  seating  himself  before  his  maps;  "what 
men»  they  have  neither  heart  nor  soul !    I  am  ruined  by  the  , 
selfiiness  and  ingratitude  of  my  brothers  in  arms  ratiier  tiian 
by  fortune.    All  is  at  an  end !     Depart,  and  confirm  the  two 

abdications."  ^       ^     «    . 

Caulaincourt  set  out  a  thurd  time  for  Pans;  and  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  stipulate  on  behalf  of  Napoleon  and  his 
family  for  those  conditions,  more  or  less  generous,  which  the 
allied  sovereigns  should  feel  disposed  to  grant,  on  this  sur- 
render of  the  world. 


BOOK  NINTH. 
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Thoughts  crowded,  and  resolutions  straggled  with  each  other 
in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  when  left  to  himself.  Gaalain- 
court  had  scarcely  departed,  when  Napoleon  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp after  him  to  Paris;  with  a  letter  to  this  effect : — "  Gome 
back;  bring  me  my  abdication;  I  am  vanquished;  I  am  a 
prisoner  of  war;  I  yield  to  the  fate  of  arms;  no  treaty;  a 
simple  cartel  is  enough." 

In  the  evening  another  messenger  conveyed  to  Caulsuncourt 
the  order  to  discontinue  all  negociation. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  a  third  message  reached  him  to 
this  effect—"  I  order  you  to  bring  me  my  abdication.  At  all 
events  no  stipulation  for  money.  *Tis  humiliating!"  Seven 
couriers  in  twenty-four  hours  harassed  Napoleon's  negociator, 
with  orders  and  counter-orders  of  this  nature.  He  repented 
having  abdicated.  He  had  given  authority,  by  his  own  con- 
sent, for  his  forfeiture  and  that  of  his  family.  He  better 
liked  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  deposition  by 
foreign  arms,  than  a  treaty  and  voluntary  abdication.  He 
might  recriminate  at  a  subsequent  period  upon  the  former,  but 
he  could  not  protest  against  the  latter.  He  was  right  now, 
with  reference  to  his  future  prospects ;  but,  like  all  inconsistent 
inen,  he  was  right  against  himself.  He  had  twice  signed  his 
own  condemnation. 
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His  negodator  at  Paris,  and  the  marehals'who  seconded 
him,  listiened  no  more  to  these  tergiversations  of  his  mind. 
They  contmned,  in  his  be)ialf ,  to  negociate  for  him  And  for  his, 
.  conditions  the  most  worthy  of  his  past  greatness,  and  best  cal- 
culated lor  his  fatore  security.  Their  own  honour  required 
that  these  conditions  should  appear  worthy  of  the  man,  whose 
life  and  honour  they  had  guaranteed  on  forsaking  his  colours. 
On  the  11th  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  by  the  allied 
powers,  which  gave  to  Napoleon  an  intermediate  station  between 
the  condition  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  private  individual :  too 
great  if  he  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  soldier;  too  narrow 
and  too  menacing  if  he  was  still  a  monarch;  concession  to 
thq  terror  of  his  name,  or  imprudence  from  the  magnanimity  of 
Alexander.  Diocletian,  after  the  Empire,  only  wished  for  a 
garden  in  Illyria;  Charles  V.  a  convent  in  Estremadura.  The 
blood  of  France  and  of  Europe  very  soon  e£El^d  this  treaty, 
which  ran  as  follows.  It  marks  a  halt  in  the  destiny  of  Napo* 
leon  and  in  the  calamities  of  France. 

III. 

^*Tbeatt  of  Fontainbbleau  OF  Apbil  11,  1814. 

**  Bis  Miyesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  one  part,  and 
their  Miyesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  stipulating  in  their  own  names,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
all  the  ^lies,  on  the  other ;  having  named  for  their  plenipo^ 
tentiaries,  viz. — ^His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the 
Sieurs  Armand-Augustin  Louis  de  Oaulaincourt,  Duke  of 
Vicenza,  his  grand  equerry,  senator,  minister  of  foreign 
affidis.  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Knight  of  the 
Orders  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  of  Saint  Andrew,  of  Saint 
Alexander  Newsky,  of  Saint  Anne  of  Russia,  and  of  several 
others ;  Michael  Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingen  and  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Knight  of  the 
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Iron  Cro\m,  and  of  the  Order  of  Christ;  James  Stephen 
Alexander  Macdonald,  Duke  ot  Tarentum,  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honoor,  and  Enight  of 
the  Iron  Crown : 

**And  his  Msgestj  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Sienr 
Clement  Wencedas  Lothaire,  Prince  of  Metternioh,  Wine* 
bourg  Sachsenhausen,  Ejught  of  the  Golden  Fleeoe,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Boyal*  Order  of  Saint  Stephen,  Grand  Eagle  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  Enight  of  the  Orders  of  Saint  Andrew, 
of  Saint  Alexander  Newsky,  and  of  Saint  Anne  of  Russia,  of 
the  Black  Eagle,  and  of  the  Bed  Eagle  of  Prussia,  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Saint  Joseph  of  Wurzbourg,  Enight  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  and  of  many  others ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Military  Order  of  MarisrTheresa,  Curator  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  his  Hoyal,  Imperial,  and  Apostolic  Ma- 
jesty, and  his  minister  of  state  for  conferences  and  for  foreign 
afi&irs. 

[In  the  treaty  with  Russia  are  the  titles  of  Baron  Nessel- 
rode,  and  in  the  treaty  with  Prussia  those  of  Baron  de  Har- 
denberg.] 

"  The  plenipotentiaries  above  named,  after  haying  proceeded 
to  the  exchange  of  their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  articles : — 

ABnCLB  I. 

**  His  Megesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  renounces,  for  him- 
self his  successors  and  descendants,  as  well  fs  for  each  of  the 
members  of  his  flEimily,  all  right  of  sovereignty  and  domination, 
as  well  over  the  French  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as 
over  all  other  countxiea. 

ABTIOLE  II. 

**  Their  Miyesties  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise,  will  preserve  their  titles  and  qualities  to  enjoy 
them  during  their  lives. 

**  The  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the 
Emperor  shall  equally  preserve,  wherever  they  may  be  sogoum- 
ing,  the  titles  of  princes  of  his  family. 
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ABTIOLE  m. 

^*The  island  of  Elba,  adopted  by  bis  Migesty  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  for  the  {^ace  of  his  residence,  shkLl  form,  during  his 
life,  a  separate  principality;  ifhich  shall  be  possessed  bj  him 
in  all  sovereignty  and  property. 

AJBTICLS  IT. 

**  All  the  allied  powers  engage  themselves  to  empby  their 
good  offices  to  cause  to  be  respected,  by  the  Barbary  powers, 
the  flag  and  territoxy  of  the  island  of  Elba,  so  that  in  its 
relalaons  with  the  Barbary  powers  it  should  be  asBunilated  to 
France. 

ABTICLE  V. 

"The  Duchies  of  Parma,  of  Placentia,  and  of  Guastalla 
shall  be  given,  in  all  property  and  sovereignty,  to  her  Majesty 
the  Empress  Marie-Louise. 

"They  shall  pass  to -her  son  and  to  his  descendants  in 
direct  line.  The  prince  her  son  shall  take,  from  this  time,  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Parma,  of  Placentia,  and  of  Guastalla. 

ABTICLE  VI. 

**  There  shall  be  reserved,  in  the  countries  which  Napoleon 
renounces  for  himself  and  his  family,  certain  domains  or  donni 
dea  rentes  on  the  grand  livre  of  France,  producing  an  annual  net 
revenue,  deduction  being  made  for  all  charges,  of  2,500,000 
bancs.  These  domains,  or  rentes,  shall  belong  in  aU  property, 
and  to  be  disposed  of  as  it  shall  seem  best  to  them,  to  the. 
princes  and  the  princesses  of  his  Dsunily,  and  shall  be  divided 
amongst  them  in  such  manner  that  the  revenue  of  each  be  in 
the  proportion  following : — 

"  To  Madame  Mere,  300,000f. 

"  To  King  Joseph  and  to  the  Queen,  500,000f. 

"  To  King  Louis,  200,000f. 

"  To  Queen  Hortensia  and  to  hfer  children,  400,000f 

"  To  King  Jerome  and  to  the  Queen,  500,000f. 

'•To  the  Princess  Eliza,  300,000f. 

"To  the  Princess  Paulioe,  300,000f. 
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"The  princes  and  princesses  of  the  feunily  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  shall  preserve,  over'  and  above,  all  property  real  and 
personal,  of  wl^tsoever  nature  it  maj  be,  which  they  possess 
in  pjivate*  right,  and  especially  the  income  they  enjoy,  equally 
as  private  individuals,  on  the  ffrand  Iwre  of  France,  or  the 
Monte  Napoleone  of  Milan. 

AETieLB  vn. 

*'  The  annual  income  of  the  Empress  Josephine  shall  be 
reduced  to  1,000,000f..  in  domains,  or  iainscripHom  on  the 
grand  livre  of  France.  She  shall  continue  to  enjoy,  in  full 
property,  all  her  estates  real  and  personal,  and  may  dispose  of 
them  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  France. 

ABTioLB  vm. 

"There  shall  be  given  to  Prince  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
a  suitable  establishment  out  of  France. 

▲buole  vl 

••The  estates  which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
possesses  in  France,  whether  of  extraordinary  or  private  domain, 
shall  revert  to  the  crown. 

"  Of  the  sums  funded  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whether 
in  the  grand  livre,  or  in  lie  Bank  of  France,  whether  in 
canal  shares,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  which  his  Majesty 
gives  up  to  the  crown,  there  shall  be  reserved  a  capital  which 
shall  not  exceed  2,000,000f.,  to  be  disposed  of  in  gratuities  in 
favour  of  persons  who  shall  be  inscribed  in  the  list  that  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  which  shall  be 
remitted  to  the  French  government. 

abugle  X. 
"  All  the  crown  jewels  shall  revert  to  France. 

ABTICLE  XI. 

«  The  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  cause  to  be  returned  to  the 
treasury,  and  to  other  public  chests,  all  the  sums  and  efiGocts 
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which  may  have  heen  displaced  by  his  orders  upon  the  occasion 
of  what  accrues  from  the  dvil  list. 

ABTioLE  zn. 

*'The  debts  of  the  household  of  his  Miyesty  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  as  they  exist  on  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  pre* 
sent  treaty,  shall  he  immediately  liquidated  out  of  the  arrears 
due  from  the  public  treasury  to  the  civil  list,  according  to  the 
statements  wMch  shall  be  signed  by  a  commissioner  to  be  ap* 
pointed  for  this  purpose. 

ABXICLE  Zm. 

"The  obligations  of  the  MofOe  Napoleone  of  Milan,  to- 
wards all  its  creditors,  whether  French  or  strangers,  shall  be 
exactly  fulfilled,  without  any  alteration  being  made  in  this 
respect 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

"  All  such  safe-conducts  shall  be  furnished  as  axe  neces- 
sary for  the  free  journey  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napo^ 
leon,  of  the  Empress,  of  the  princes  and  princess,  and  of  all 
the  persons  of  their  suite  who  shall  wish  to  accompany  them,  or 
to  establish  themselves  out  of  France,  as  well  as  for  the  passage 
of  all  the  equipages,  horses,  and  efiPects  which  belong  to  them. 

'*  The  allied  powers  shall  furnish,  in  consequence,  officers 
and  men  as  an  escort. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

"The  imperial  guard  shall  furnish  a  detachment  from 
li^OO  to  1500  men,  of  all  arms,  to  serve  as  an  escort  aa  far  as 
Saint  Tropez,  the  place  of  embarcation. 

ABTICLE  XVT. 

*'  There  shall  be  fiimished  an  armed  corvette  and  tbe  ves- 
sels of  transport  necessary  to  conduct  to  the  place  of  his  des* 
tination  his  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  well  as  his 
household.  The  corvette  shall  remain  the  fall  property  of  his 
majesty. 
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ABTICLE  XVH. 

*'  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  can  take  with  him, 
and  keep  for  his  guard,  400  men,  volunteers,  officers,  sub- 
ofi&cers,  and  soldiers. 

ABTICLE  XVni. 

"All  French  persons  who  shall  follow  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  family,  shall  be  bound,  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  lose  their  quality  of  French  subjects,  to  return 
to  France  in  the  term  of  three  years,  unless  they  are  comprised 
in  the  exceptions  that  the  French  Government  reserve  the 
power  of  granting  after  the  expiration  of  this  term. 

ABTIOLE  XDL 

"  The  Polish  troops  of  all  arms,  which  are  in  the  service  of 
France,  shall  have  the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  own  coun- 
try, preserving  their  arms  and  baggage  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  bonoorable  servioeB.  The  officers,  mxixMcetB^  and 
soldiers  shall  preserve  the  decorationB  which  shall  have  been 
gtanted  tothem,  and  the  pensions  attached  to  these  decorations. 

abhole  xx» 

«The  high  allied  powers  guarantee  the  e^^ecution  of  all  the 
artides  of  the  present  treaty.  They  engage  themselves  further, 
that  they  shall  be  adopted  and  guaranteed  by  France. 

abucle  XXI. 

**  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
of  it  shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  in  the  term  of  two  days,  or 
sooner,  if  possible. 

«  Done  at  Paris,  thd  llth  April,  1814. 
(Signed) 

**  OAXTLAnraoxTBT,  Duke  of  Yicenzo. 
**  The  Marshal  Duke  of  Tarentom,  Maodokald. 
'*  The  Marshal  Duke  of  Elchingen,  Net. 
(Signed) 

'*  The  Prince  of  Mettebnich." 
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The  same  articles  have  been  signed  separately,  and  under 
the  same  date,  on  the  pait  of  Russia,  by  the  Count  of  Nessel- 
rode,  and  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  by  the  Boron  of  Hardenberg. 

IV. 

Sufib  was  the  treaty  that  liquidated  the  blood  of  a  million 
of  men,  the  Empire,  the  genius,  and  the  glory  of  ten  year^. 
A  little  island  of  the  Tuscan  sea  was  now  to  shut  up  this  man, 
which  all  Europe  was  too  narrow  to  contain.  Was  it  a  defini- 
tive repose,  or  was  it  only  a  halt  in  the  march  of  one  whose  life 
had  agitated  that  of  his  agef  This  was  the  question  that 
every  body  put  to  themselves  the  day  after  the  treaty  was 
signed.  Napoleon  himself  evidently  considered  it  but  as  a 
halt ;  and  he  was  already  preparing  himself  in  thought  to  re- 
gain what  had  been  taken  from  him  by  those  veiy  means  which 
had  st31  been  left  him.  He  knew  the  nature  of  men ;  he  had 
experience  of  fortune ;  he  felt  his  power  in  the  army,  and  he 
believed  in  a  morrow  to  every  thing  human.  It  was  not 
doubted  by  men  of  deep  penetration,  any  more  than  by  himself, 
that  this  apparent  expiation  of  his  glory  would  speedily  satisfy 
the  resentment  of  the  people  against  him ;  that  exile  would 
shield  him  against  the  unpopularity  of  his  Ml ;  that  the  faults 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  new  reign  would  cause  a  reaction  for 
him  of  regrets,  of  excuses,  and  of  comparisons  in  favour  of  an 
opinion  that  he  was  about  to  revivify,  by  acquiring  new  strength 
and  vigour  from  misfortune,  in  the  eyes  of  his  partisans ;  that 
ipa  glory,  veiled  but  not  extinct,  would  shine  out  with  a  splen- 
dour aH  the  more  fasdnating  from  the  distance ;  finally,  that 
this  rock,  so  near  to  Italy  and  to  France,  would  become  the  re- 
fuge of  all  the  hopes  of  his  party,  and  a  culminating  point  for  all 
the  internal  factions.  Atikens  never  allowed  the  approach  of 
Themistocles  to  his  country  till  death  had  secured  them  from 
his  arts ;  but  Napoleon  was  greater  than  Themistocles.  There 
were  only  two  means  for  Europe  to  preserve  itself  £rom  his 
genius — a  distant  and  insuperable  exile,  or  a  diminished  throne, 
which  they  mi^t  have  allowed  him  to  remount,  and  to  struggle 
with  the  awakening  liberties  of  his  cotmtiy.    A  tre&tj  of  peace 
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-signed  by  him,  after  the  occapation  of  Paris,  and  on  the  rains 
of  his  empire,  would  have  degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
a  treaty  of  banishment  aggrandized  and  gave  him  fresh  lustre. 
It  is  shame  alone  that  can  conquer  glory.  Alexander,  in  this 
treaty,  showed  himself  magnanimous,  but  without  a  knowledge 
of  history.  He  foresaw  nothing,  or  he  foresaw  too  mu<^. 
Perhaps  his  counsellors  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  this  living 
menace  suspended  over  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons. 

V. 

Caulaincourt  and  Macdonald  brought  this  treaty  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  without  dissembling  the  difficulties  they  would  have  to 
encounter  in  obtaining  Napoleon's  signature  to  it ;  but  they 
were  resolved  equally  with  Europe  in  having  it  accomplished, 
even  against  the  apparent  will  of  him  whose  &te  it  was  to  seal 
People  were  tired  of  struggling  with  him  and  agftinst  him; 
honour  and  fidelity  were  satisfied,  and,  ratified  or  not,  the  treaty 
was  thenceforward  the  law  of  destiny. 

Napoleon  received  it  with  aJBTected  indignation,  although  he 
was  previously  made  acquainted  with  all  the  details  by  the 
private  reports  which  Caulaincourt  had  sent  him  from  hour  to 
hour.  But  it  suited  the  future  part  he  had  to  play  to  protest 
against  it,  even  to  the  last  stipulation.  He  seemed  also  to 
'  expect  something  further  from  time ;  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
lose  in  his  hurry  what  it  might  yet  have  in  store  for  him. 
"  Have  you  brought  me  my  abdication  at  last?'*  he  cried  with 
a  piercing  voice,  on  seeing  his  plenipotentiary  again.  Caulain- 
court, astonished,  replied,  that  the  first  basis  of  any  treaty  at 
all  was  naturally  the  abdication  remitted  to  the  alHed  sovereigns, 
and  that  it  had  been  long  before  consigned  to  the  same  publi- 
city as  other  official  documents.  "  Well !  of  what  use  is  this 
treaty  to  me  ?  *'  replied  Napoleon.  "  I  shall  not  recognise  it;  I 
don't  vnsh  to  sign ;  I  shall  not  sign  it" 

He  thus  consumed  the  whole  day  in  contesting  with  his 
negociators;  till,  worn  out  with  his  subterfuges,  and  d^couraged 
by  his  resistance,  they  deposited  the  treaty  on  the  table,  and 
retired,  leaving  him  to  the  night  and  to  his  own  reflections. 
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VI. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  servants  of  the  Emperor 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Caiilainconrt*s  apartment,  and  called 
him  out  of  his  sleep  to  go  to  their  master.  Caulainoourt  found 
Napoleon  pale  and  depressed,  suffering  from  spasms  of  the 
stomach  and  nervous  lamentations  which  had  alarmed  his 
domestics.  His  principal  surgeon,  Ivan,  viras  in  attendance  on 
him;  and  it  was  whispered  in  the  chamber  that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  by  swallowing  the  poison  of  Gabanis, 
by  which  Condorcet,  when  imprisoned,  had  avoided  capital 
punishment.  The  Emperor  neither  admitted  nor  denied  this 
supposition,  which  would  give  a  tragical  motive  to  a  slight  in- 
disposition, and  a  text  for  the  tender  supplications  of  his 
friends.  His  medical  attendant  contented  himself  with  ad- 
ministering some  cups  of  tea  to  his  patient ;  by  which  he  was 
relieved,  and  he  fell  asleep  again  vdthout  any  other  medicine. 
The  doctor  appeared  so  unconscious  of  the  symptoms,  and  was 
60  little  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  this  pretended  poison- 
ing, that  he  retired  from  Fontainebleau  at  day-break 

VII. 

On  awaking,  Napoleon,  referring  in  ambiguous  terms  to 
the  idea  of  the  poisoning  which  fatality  had  prevented  him 
from  accomplishing: — ''  God  would  not  permit  it,"  he  said; 
**I  cannot  die!'*  And  as  his  servants,  affecting  to  fear  that 
he  would  still  renew  the  attempt,  spoke  to  him  of  his  gloiy,  of 
France,  of  his  wife,  of  his  son,  who  ought  to  attach  him  to 
life: — "My  son,"  he  exclaimed;  "my  son! — what  a  dismal 
inheritance  I  leave  him !.  This  child,  though  bom  a  king,  at 
present  has  not  even  a  country  1  Why  was  I  not  allowed  to 
die?" 

"No,  Sire,"  tenderly  replied  Caulaincourt,  "it  is  while 
living  that  France  should  weep  for  you  !*' 

"France  has  abandoned  me,"  said  Napoleon.  "The 
ingratitude  of  men  has  made  my  head  turn  with  disgust!" 

N 
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With  a  yiolent  gesture  he  drewr  aside  his  bed  curtain,  which 
had  obscured  from  him  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  He  appeared 
60  full  of  life  and  of  self-command,  that  a  thunderbolt  alone 
seemed  capable  of  destroying  him.  **  These  few  days  past,*' 
hje  said,  "  I  have  es^perienced  such  a  conoentiation  and  jaixing 
of  events  within  me,  that  I  dread  insanity.  Insanity,"  he 
added,  "is  the  abdication  of  humanity  I  Bather  give  me 
deathl" 

**I  shall  sign  to  day,**  he  continued,  otlter  a  mtoientfB 
silence;  *'you  may  retire." 

vm. 

These  last  words  sufficiently  explained  the  secret  of  the 
night  Napoleon  wanted  witnesses  of  the  moral  violence 
wbich  had  torn  from  him  a  concession  which  it  was  his  intention 
one  day  to  call  in  question.  He  would  be  said  to  have 
struggled  even  to  suicide,  and  not  to  have  yielded  but  to  the 
impossibility  of  dying.  No  person  of  observation  believed  in 
this  poisoning.  The  perfect  possession  of  his  fjaculties,  attested 
by  the  obstinate  diplomacy  of  his  actions,  of  his  words,  of  his 
negociation  during  these  long  days,  the  elasticity  of  his  mind 
before  and  after  the  night  scene,  the  lightness  of  his  indis- 
position, the  trifling  nature  of  the  remedies,  the  indifference 
of  the  doctor,  the  promptness  of  the  recovery,  all  indicated 
either  an  accidental  illness,  or  a  premeditated  tragical  scene, 
to  excuse  him  from  signing,  or  to  excite  the  pity  and  com- 
miseration of  the  age.  But  the  nature  of  Napoleon  revolted 
against  suicide :  his  mind  was  strong,  his  soul  possessed  neither 
tenderness  nor  human  weakness;  he  only  felt  by  intellect 
His  mathematical  genius  calculated  eveiything,  and  never 
yielded  to  sensibility.  A  single  tear,  at  the  death  of  his 
dearest  companions  in  arms,  had  never  tarnished  his  eye  or 
his  judgment.  He  was  broken  by  the  present  state  of  his 
ajQMrs,  exasperated  at  ingratitude,  and  humbled  by  desertion  t 
but  he  was  fax  from  despairing  of  the  future.  Such  a  man 
never  kills  himself  while  an  army  remains  to  his  hand,  ft  gloiy 
to  eiyoy,  and  an  Empire  to  re-conquer.    £ven  the  ckoses  of 
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this  treaty,  whidi  be  disputed  one  by  one,  sufficiently  show 
that  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  yet  done  with  existence.  The 
island  of  Elba,  on  which  'his  thoughts  were  elready  bent,  and 
whence  he  had  in  imagination  already  returned,  was  the  vary 
rerene  of  that  death  sought  after  at  Fontainehkau.  Moreo?er, 
Napolean  was  a  Gorsican ;  his  fibres  were  tempered  by  the  light 
and  the  air  of  the  Sooth;  whereas  suicide  is  amalady  of  northern 
dimates. 

But  hia  nature  was  of  a  dramatic  eastas  wellas  his  destiny. 
A  great  actor  &r  the  last  fifteen  years  upon  the  stage  of  Europe 
and  of  the  wodd,  he  arranged  his  attitudes,  and  studied  Us 
,  gestures  and  his  by-play.  An  actor,  even  in  the  most  rapid 
transtions  of  his  fortune,  he  wanted  a  tragio  scene  at  the 
catastrophe.  '  If  he  did  not  plan  it,  at  least  he  accepted  it  from 
chanoe.    Such  was  the  night  of  Fontaineblean. 


IX. 


When  he  had  risen  he  caUed  for  Gaulaincourt,  whom  he 
could  hope  to  deceive  less  than  any  other;  for  this  friend  of  his 
latter  days  had  been  confidentially  charged  by  himself  to  prepare 
these  conditions  which  he  had  afbcted  to  rcgect  so  haughtily. 

'*Now  hasten  the  conclusion  of  all,"  he  said  to  him;  put 
this  treaty,  when  I  shall  have  signed  it,  into  the  hands  of  the 
allied  sovereigns:  let  them  know  that  I  treat  with  them  and 
not  with  the  provisional  government,  in  which  I  can  see  nothing 
hut  traitoni  and  fitctionists !  *' 

Macdonald  and  Ney  liaving  entered,  he  took  the  pen  and 
signed.  His  features  bore  traces  of  the  disquietude  of  the 
ai^^  and  of  the  real  or  pretended  agitation  of  his  mind. 
His  forehead,  concealed  in  his  hands,  was  bent  downwards; 
hut  he  rose  to  thank  Macdonald,  who  owed  him  least,  and 
had  d<me  the  moat  for  him.  By  his  bearing  towards  Mac- 
donald he  nobly  avenged  for  the  ungrateful  rudeness  or 
the  rapid  hurry  of  desertion  of  the  others.  '*  Marshal,'*  he 
said,  **  I  am  no  longer  rich  enough  to  recompense  your  last  and 
faithfol  services.    I  have  been  deceived  as  to  your  sentiments 

N  S    • 
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towards  me."  "  Sire/*  replied  Macdonald,  with  the  generosity 
of  a  great  souli  "  I  have  forgotten  everything  since  1809.*' 
"That  is  trae,r— I  know  it/*  added  the  Emperor;  "bat  since 
I  can  no  longer  recompense  you  according  to  the  wish  of  mj 
heart,  I  wish  at  least  to  leave  you  a  souvenir  of  me,  which 
shall  remind  yourself  of  what  you  were  in  these  days  of  trial. 
Gaulaincourt,**  he  said,  turning  towards  his  confidential  officer, 
*'  ask  for  the  sabre  that  was  given  to  me  in  Egypt,  by  Mourad- 
Bey,  and  which  I  wore  at  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.*'  The 
oriental  weapon  being  brought,  Napoleon,  handing  it  to  the 
marshal,  "  There,**  said  he,  "  is  the  only  reward  of  your  attach- 
ment Aat  I  have  to  give  you.  You  were  my  friend ! "  "  Sire," 
replied  the  brave  soldier,  pressing  the  weapon  to  his  heart,  "  I 
shall  preserve  it  all  my  life,  and  if  I  should  ever  have  a  son,  it 
will  be  his  most  precious  inheritance."  "  Give  me  your  hand," 
murmured  Napoleon,  "  and  let  us  embrace ! "  The  Emperor 
and  his  general  embraced  each  other,  and  tears  stood  in  the 
eyes  of  both  as  they  parted. 

X. 

.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  by  Napoleon  was  a  signal  through 
.the  palace  for  almost  universal  desertion.  Every  one  now 
began  to  think  only  of  making  his  peace  with  the  new  govern- 
ment. All  hastened  to  fly;  every  one  dreaded  that  the  Em- 
peror would  include  his  name  amongst  those  whose  fidelity  he 
would  invoke  to  accompany  him  in  his  exile.  Maret  abne,  of 
all  his  old  ministers,  Remained  at  his  post,  as  secretary  of 
state,  with  his  master,  now  without  power  and  without  a  court. 
After  Macdonald  and  Gaulaincourt  had  taken  the  treaty 
signed  to  Paris,  the  allied  sovereigns  each  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  accompany  the  Emperor  through  France  to  the  port 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Schouwalof  for  Bussia,  Eoller  for 
Austria,  Campbell  for  England,  Valdebonrg  Fruchssefe  for 
Prussia :  formed  the  court  of  the  exile,  charged  to  superintend, 
to  serve,  and  to  honour  the  proscribed  of  Europe.  The  irritation 
of  the  south  of  France  was  such  at  that  time,  against  Napoleon, 
that  he  required  a  safeguard  amongst  his  own  subjects.    In 
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the  departments  of  the  centre  and  the  east,  on  the  contnuy, 
his  presence  might  awaken  military  enthusiasm,  and  give  a 
chief  to  insurrection  and  the  independence  of  the  comitry. 
From  these  two  considerations,  the  escort  of  the  commissioners, 
and  of  an  imposing  armed  force,  was  necessary  to  ihe  sovereigns 
and  to  Napoleon  himself.  His  death  would  have  been  the 
crime  of  Europe ;  his  evasion  and  his  call  to  arms  would  have 
been  the  renewal  of  a  war  without  grandeur,  but  not  without 
calamities. 

Caulaincourt  preceded,  by  a  few  hours,  the  arrival  of  the 
four  commissioners  at  Fontamebleau,  to  prepare  the  Emperor 
Uf  receive  this  foreign  court.  The  palace  already  resembled 
a  tomb :  silence  and  vacuity  reigned  in  the  courts  and  in  the 
halls.  Here  and  there  only,  some  groups  of  soldiers,  less 
habituated  to  the  spectacle  of  vicissitudes,  and  less  used  to 
human  compassion,  wandered  round  the  walls  and  round  the. 
gardens  of  the  palace,  endeavouring  to  catch  a  glimpse,  through 
the  balustrades  of  the  parterres  and  the  balconies,  of  the 
fugitive  form  of  their  general,  to  comfort  him  with  an  acclama- 
tion. The  Emperor  appeared  and  disappeared  alternately; 
he  gave  no  sign  of  encouragement,  nor  even  of  attention  to 
these  groups  and  their  cries :  he  seemed  totally  absorbed  in 
himself:  his  body  and  his  mind  were  equally  devoid  of  rest 


XI. 


At  this  moment  he  was  walking  alone  and  with  measured 
steps,  in  the  alleys  of  an  enclosed  parterre,  scarcely  yet  covered 
with  the  young  foliage  of  spring,  resembling  a  monastic  garden, 
enclosed  between  an  advanced  wing  of  the  building  and  the  walls 
of  the  chapel.  The  thick  shadow  of  the  forest  formed  the  back  of 
the  picture,  bordered  with  oaks,  where  the  thoughts  might 
wander  amidst  an  unlimited  solitude.  It  was  there  that  his 
confidant  found  him.  The  voice  and  footsteps  of  Caulaincourt 
could  hardly  dissipate  the  reverie  of  the  Emperor.  He  might  be 
likened  to  the  shade  of  Charles  V.,  regretting  the  empire  in  the 
corridors  of  the'  monastery  of  Saint- Just.    His  heart  had  recently 
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been  torn  by  a  silent  desertion  more  bitter  than  all  the  others, 
Bertiiier  had  departed  bj  stealth,  withont  waiting  for  penms* 
sion,  or  even  saying  adieu.  This  marshal,  the  privileged  com- 
panion of  the  Emptor  since  the  Italian  campaigns,  ivas  the 
HephsBstion  of  the  modem  Alexander.  He  slept  in  his  tent, 
he  dined  at  his  table,  he  was  the  reflex  of  each  of  his  thoughts, 
the  organ  of  every  order,  his  yoice,  his  pen,  his  hand,  his  soul. 
But  Berthier  had  nourished  for  fifteen  years  in  his  heart  one 
of  those  passions  at  once  simple  and  chivalrous,  which  form 
the  guiding  star  and  the  fatality  of  a  whole  life.  He  bved  a 
beautiful  Italian,  who  had  formerly  fascinated  him  at  Milan, 
and  whom  neither  war,  nor  ambition,  nor  glory,  nor  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Emperor  could  fi>r  a  moment  detach  from  his 
thoughts  and  his  eyes.  In  his  tent  on  the  eve  of  battle  the 
portrait  of  this  beauty,  deified  by  his  worship,  was  suspended  by 
the  side  of  his  anns,  rivalling  his  duty,  and  consoling  the  pains 
ci  absence  by  the  imaginary  presence  of  her  he  adorod.  The 
idea  of  for  ever  quitting  this  beloved  object,  should  the  Emperor 
require  horn  his  gratitude  his  attendance  in  exile,  had  led 
astxay  the  mind  of  Berthier.  He  trembled  every  instant  since 
the  abdication,  lest  his  master  should  put  his  attachment  to  a  too 
cruel  test,  by  telling  him  to  choose  between  his  duty  and  his  love. 
This  proof  he  evaded  by  deserting  in  the  night  his  companion 
in  arms  and  his  benefactor.  Unfaithful  to  the  exiled  Napoleon, 
through  fidelity  to  love,  he  fled,  as  if  to  bind  himself  in  closer 
chains,  by  offering  his  infidelity  to  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon 
had  not  yet  embarked  for  the  island  of  Elba,  when  already 
Bertfaier,  his  major-general  and  his  military  confidanti  was 
lavishing,  under  the  canopies  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  white 
plume,  his  complaisance  and  devotion  to  the  new  reign  ;-*-«n- 
otherexampleofprostrationattheshrineof  Fortune.  Ni^leon 
had  no  right  to  complain,  for  he  desired  the  abasement  of  all 
minds;  andfidelityis  the  courage  dPthe  heart.  Buthe  did 
lament,  however,  this  desertion  of  men  to  whom  he  had  been 
hourly  accustomed  for  so  many  years.  This  disappearance  of  his 
most  fieaniliar  confidants  was  like  the  rending  ti  his  heart:  it 
was,  however,  only  the  rending  of  his  habits;  for  he  habituated 
faimodf  to  them,  but  never  attached  himself 
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XII. 

''Well"  said  he,  endeayouiing  to  give  a  tone  of  ndlleiy  to 
his  voice,  whioh,  however,  became  elevated  as  he  alluded  to 
the  recent  desertion,  *'you  then,  at  least,  seemed  determined 
to  exercise  to  the  very  last  your  fiinotiona  of  grand  eqoerry. 
Can  you  believe  that  Berthier  is  gone?  Gone !  vdthout  even 
bidding  me  flEurewell !  He  was  bom  a  courtier,"  he  added  with 
disdain;  ''and  you  will  see  before  long  mj  vioe-oonstable  will 
beg  for  employment  at  the  court  of  my  enemies ! "  Then 
running  over  the  names  of  all  the  marshals  and  dignitaries  of 
his  kingdom  who  had  followed  the  flight  of  &rtune  for  some 
days  past;  "I  am  mortified,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  for  human  nature 
.  and  for  France,  that  men,  elevated  by  me  so  high,  should  {aU 
so  low  by  the  wei^t  of  their  own  characters !  What  must  the 
allied  sovereigns  tMnk  of  men  whom  I  made  tibe  (umaments  oi 
my  reign?  Hasten,  hasten  my  departure!  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
turpitude  of  Fiance.  See  the  commission^Ky  and  buoy  them ; 
let  us  gp/* 

At  the  very  moment  he  was  thus  accusing  those  whom  he 
had  associated  with  all  his  glories,  with  all  his  power,  vnth  all 
his  spoils,  the  subaltern  portion  of  his  army,  whose  services, 
whose  heroism,  and  whose  blood  he  had  squandered  with  crimi- 
nal neglect  and  apathy — ^those  whose  bodies  he  had  strewn 
upon  every  route  in  Eumpe — ^were  devoting  themselves  to  him 
with  more  heart  than  ever.  His  attendants  introduced  to  him 
every  momenti  in  the  garden,  brave  subalterns  or  soldiers  of 
his  guard,  who  came  to  supplicate  that  they  might  be  included 
in  the  small  body  of  troops  which  the  treaty  had  left  himi 
soliciting  exile  with  him  more  earnestly  than  the  evening  before 
they  would  have  solidted  a  look,  a  decoration,  or  a  promotion* 
Great  attachments  proceed  from  the  masses,  because  ^y  spring 
from  nature.  Nature  is  magnanimous,  courts  are  selfish,  and 
favour  is  corrupt* 

XIII. 

The  necessity  of  ratifying  in  London  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
UeaUy  prolonged  for  some  days  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
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in  that  palace.  These  days,  which  he  sought  to  prolong  arti- 
ficially Umself,  as  if  to  await  some  palpitation  of  France  at  his 
name,  and  as  if  to  ei^joy  a  remnant  of  imperial  splendour,  were 
silent,  idle,  and  repining.  Regret  or  gratitude  brought  but 
rare  visitors  from  Paris  or  the  army.  These  were  desirous  of 
being  en  regie  with  fortune :  courtiers  taking  pride  to  them- 
selves in  bidding  one  party  fieurewell  before  they  saluted  the 
other.  But  even  these  civilities  of  defection  towards  misfor- 
tune were  by  no  means  numerous.  The  crowd  troubled  them- 
selves no  more  about  the  matter  than  to  hasten  by  their  impa- 
tience the  prompt  removal  of  him  they  had  deified  for  ten  years. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  he  would  carry  away  with  him,  beypnd 
the  seas,  the  stigma  of  their  ingratitude.  The  name  and  the 
shadow  of  Fontainebleau  reached  them  too  readily  at  Paris. 

Macdonald,  Mortier,  and  Moncey,  soldiers  of  a  period  less 
dervile  than  that  of  the  Empire,  returned  to  do  honour  to 
ancient  loyalty  and  ancient  fortune.  The  Emperor  received 
fhem  with  gratitude^  and  their  names  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  those  of  whose  absence  he  complained.  Gambaceres, 
he  often  exclaimed.  Mole,  Ney,  Berthier,  above  all ;  Fontanes 
even!  Fontanes,  the  proscribed,  sheltered  by  the  Consulate! 
Fontanes,  the  favourite  of  his  sister !  Fontanes,  the  poet  of 
religbil  and  the  throne,  the  orator  of  prosperity,  now  the 
senator  negodating  with  the  Restoration  die  deposition  of  his 
imperial  idol !  He  could  not  console  himself  for  this  desertion, 
literature,  which  he  had  so  much  debased,  now  seemed  to  him 
the  guardian  of  virtue  and  of  the  decency  of  characters.  It 
has  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  men  of  philosophy  or  of 
poetry  that  great  examples  of  fidelity  have  been*  found  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Fontanes,  by  his  elevated  soul, 
by  lus  classical  talents,  by  the  dignity  of  his  life,  would  have 
been  worthy  of  perpetuating  them.  He  had  protected  his 
rivals,  while  he  was  powerful,  against  the  anger  of  the  Em- 
peror. He  had  nobly  defended,  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and 
in  Madame  de  Stael,  the  generous  independence  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  heart,  and  now  he  was  already  one  of  the  favourites 
of  the  future  reign.  The  secret  of  this  position  of  Fontanes 
was  not  in  his  heart,  but  in  his  opinions.    He  had  been  a 
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royalist  -mik  Andrew  Ohenier,  Delille,  and  Boucher,  from 
indignation  against  the  crimes  of  the  demagogues,  and  from  a 
generous  compassion  for  the  martyrdom  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
had  then  courageously  struggled  against  the  sanguinary  tyranny 
of  the  people.  He  had  braved  the  scaffold,  and  had  been 
proscribed.  On  again  finding  the  Bourbons,  he  had  found  the 
kings  of  his  yout^  and  the  recollections  of  his  first  fidelity. 
The  vn>rship  of  the  Emperor  had  disgusted  him.  He  saw  him 
replnnge  the  country  into  barbarism  and  into  the  disasters  of 
invasions  and  revolutions.  He  had  thrown  himself  to  the  side 
of  his  country;  but  he  had  forgotten  misfortune.  There  should 
have  intervened  at  least  some  time  between  Napoleon  and  him, 
to  have  prepared  him  for  inaction,  silence,  and  mourning.  He 
had  flattered  too  much  to  anathematise ;  he  failed  in  point  of 
time;  he  appeared  ungrateful  towards  his  benefactor;  buthe  was 
only  inopportune  in  the  acts  of  the  Senate  against  Napoleon. 
Napoleon  loved  him  for  the  classical  elegance  of  his  language 
and  of  his  understanding ;  he  saw  in  hima  poet  of  the  court  of 
Augustus ;  he  could  not  console  himself  at  seeing  him  slide  into 
the  court  of  another.  Thus  were  the  hours  passed  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  recriminations  against  the  solitude  which  the  deposition 
had  spread  sioxmi  the  Emperor. 

XIV. 

Two  days  before  the  S^Oth  April,  which  was  at  length  fixed 
as  the  day  of  departure,  a  general  officer,  obstinate  in  his 
desire  to  retain  the  Emperor  in  France,  came  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  French  army,  which  had  fiallen  back 
behind  the  Loire,  and  was  ready  to  renewthestruggle  in  his  name. 
'<  It  is  too  late,"  said  Napoleon;  "  I  could  Imve  done  it,  and 
they  didn*t  wish  it;  letdestiny  be  accomplished!"  Heoccupied 
himself  no  further,  except  in  personal  preparations  for  his 
departure,  and  with  imaginary  speculations  about  Elba;  in 
wUch  his  fimcy  led  him  astray.  The  vacancy  which  the  lost 
world  had  left  in  his  soul  was  already  filled  up  by  this  small 
and  ultimate  shadow  of  domination.  To  such  a  man,  to  live 
was  to  reign. 
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But  hd  already  occupied  himself  in  taking  pledges  fat 
a  reaction  in  his  destiny.  That  upon  which  he  counted  most 
was  a  speedy  reunion  with  his  wife  and  son.  His  wife,  in  his 
banishment,  would  secure  to  him  the  respectM  compaflpon  of 
the  world  and  the  private  favour  of  Austria  ;  his  son  would 
prolong  his  family  and  dynasty.  He  did  not  doubt,  or  rather 
he  pretended  not  to  doubt,  that  the  allied  sovereigns  would 
leave  him  these  two  consolations  in  his  exile  and  guarantees  of 
liberty.  He  affected  to  speak  and  to  write  of  it  as  if  these  two 
conditions  were  not  essential  clauses  of  the  treaty :  wherever 
the  man  goes  his  fiunily  go  with  him.  But  Napoleon  was 
more  than  a  man — ^he  was  a  sovereign  and  a  dethroned  dynasty. 
He  could  not  have  foigotten  what  he  himself  had  made  of  these 
£unily  ties,  with  respect  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Conde» 
the  royal  family  of  Sweden,  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  the 
Duke  d'Enghieai,  Gustavus  IV.,  Ferdinand  YII.,  and  Pius 
VII.,  carried  away  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  from  his 
palace,  to  iioiguish,  fax  away  from  his  relative^  and  friends,  in ' 
the  very  place  where  he  was  now  himself  recriminating  against 
the  tyranny  of  others.  His  wife,  the  young  Marie-Louise» 
whom  he  now  reclaimed  with  so  much  confidence  and  so  much 
right — ^what  was  she  herself,  if  not  a  conquest  of  military  power, 
and  a  spoil  of  policy,  torn  from  a  family  which  had  made  a 
ransom  of  this  princess  ?  But  these  retributions  on  his  own 
acts  did  not  deprive  him  of  his  ardour  to  recover  the  Empress, 
to  decorate  his  reign  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  and  perhaps  to  become 
his  personal  protection,  and  his  most  eloquent  and  moving, 
pleader  in  his  journey  through  that  part  of  France  whose  sym- 
pathy  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining. 

XV. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  fugitive  court  of  Marie-Louise, 
and  relate  what  was  passing  there,  during  this  long  decline  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Emperor. 

We  have  seen  that  Marie-Louise  had  left  Paris  three  days 
before  the  occupation  of  that  capital  Ten  of  the  court  car- 
riages, filled  with  the  ministers,  the  great  officers  and  the  ladies 
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of  her  finite,  fonned  this  cori^e  of  a  flying  court,  slowly  direeting 
its  steps  towards  the  old  chateau  of  Bambouillet.  The  prisoess 
was  weeping  not  only  at  this  flight,  a  prelude  to  the  catastrophe 
of  her  fansband,  but  at  the  oonstniint  imposed  upon  her  of 
obeying  those  imperial  councillors  who  were  dragging  her  to 
the  unknown  extremities  of  the  emfnie,  and  who  might  intend 
to  maka  of  her  a  oentze  and  a  provocation  of  desperate  wa^ 
Her  husband  was  in  one  place,  her  &ther  in  another,  and  her 
child  with  herself, — all  these  a&ctions,  all  these  destinies 
opposed  in  interest  to  one  another;  she  herself  a  certain  vic- 
tim oa  whichever  side  she  saw  the  tnumph ;  a  foreign  court 
around  her  all  sold  to  her  husband,  and  from  whidi  he  had 
pitalesslj  ezpeUed  eveiy  one,  even  to  the  humblest  companion 
of  her  in&ttoy,  who  might  remind  her  of  the  language  and  the 
reoollections  of  her  country ;  and  eyes  e  veiywhere  which  spied 
her  tears  and  controlled  her  attitude  in  the  presence  of  dis- 
affected populations.  There  was  in  all  this  enough  to  fill  with 
sorrow  the  heart  of  a  young  woaaan  only  twenty  years  of  age. 
Cambaoeres,  impertoxbable  in  his  countenance,  trembling  in  his 
heart,  and  uncertain  in  his  thoughts,  followed  with  the  great 
offieers  of  the  ctown. 

XVI. 

The,  cortege  stopped  for  one  night  in  the  antiquated  soli- 
tude of  Bambouillet.  The  absence  of  news  from  Pans,  and  the 
dread  of  being  outstript  by  some  corps  of  the  enemy's  cavalxy, 
made  them  huny  their  departure  the  following  day  for  Chartres. 
During  the  night  Joseph  and  Jerome,  the  two  already  uncrowned 
brothers  of  Napoleon,  arrived  there  with  the  Queen,  the  minister 
of  war,  Clarke,  and  other  functionaries  escaped  from  Paris.  The 
Empress  Josephine  and  her  daughter  had  taken  shelter  on  the 
same  day  in  the  chateau  of  Navarre  in  Normandy, — the  appanage 
of  this  Empress  after  her  repudiation.  Two  Empresses,  two 
courts,  two  dynasties  dispossessed,  were  already  fDllowing  this 
Empire,  equally  encumbered  with  grandeur  and  with  ruin,  tea 
years  after  its  establishment. 

At  Yendome  the  Empress  received  the  flrst  letter  from 
Napoleon  since  his  departure  from  the  Tuileries.    This  letter 
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announced  to  Marie-Louise  tlie  &tal  news  of  the  occupation  of 
Paris,  and  the  arrival  too  late  of  the  Empeior  at  the  village  of 
Cour  de  France ;  it  breathed  still  nothing  but  Tvar,  and  en- 
couiaged  the  fugitive  court  to  manifestations  of  authority,  and 
defence  to  the  last ;  it  nourished  the  hope  which  Napoleon  stall 
had  of  a  speedy  and  triumphal  entry  into  Paris.  These  letters 
fiom  the  Emperor  to  his  young  vnfe  succeeded  each  other 
frequently  during  these  days  of  anguish;  but  however  intimate 
such  effusions  might  be,  between  a  husband,  falling  from  the 
throne  of  the  world,  and  a  wife,  daughter  of  the  GiesaiB  and 
mother  of  his  son  whom  he  was  dragging  down  in  his  figJl,  they 
were  written,  not  by  the  hand  but  under  the  dictation  of 
the  Emperor.  More  frequently  even  these  letters  were  not  dic- 
tated, but  simply  written  by  the  confidential  secretaries  of 
Napoleon,  to  whom  he  negligently  delivered  the  text  Such  was 
in  his  mind  the  serious  pre-occupation  of  his  rank,  that  he  inter- 
posed the  coldness  and  official  etiquette  •  of  courts  between 
himself  and  the  heart  of  his  wife.  The  Empire  had  usurped  the 
place  of  nature  in  that  soul  in&tuated  with  power.  Itwasfrom 
this  rigorous  sentiment  of  majesty  and  superiority,  without  in- 
termission, in  the  interior  of  his  domestic  life  as  in  exterior 
ceremonies,  that  he  sat  down  alone  at  his  table  with  the  Empress. 
He  proportioned  the  arrangement  of  seats  also  to  his  wife's 
dignity  and  his  own.  In  the  long  soirees  of  the  palace,  whilst 
he  alone  reposed  on  an  imperial  divan,  he  kept  Uus  ministers, 
his  marshals,  and  even  the  wives  of  men  of  the  loftiest  names 
and  highest  rank  in  his  court  standing  before  him.  These  were 
littlenesses  of  glory  and  of  rank  which,  instead  of  aggrandizing 
the  man,  recalled  the  private  origin  of  all  the  haughtiness  with 
which  he  thus  wished  to  dominate. 

XVII. 

Marie-Louise  was  obliged  to  remain  eight  days  at  Blois. 
The  brothers  and  ministers  of  the  Emperor,  who  imperiously 
appointed  her  places  of  residence  and  directed  her  movements, 
endeavoured  to  make  this  town  the  temporary  capital  of  the 
roving  govemmeni;.    The  Emperor,  who  still  influenced  them, 
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communicated  mth  them  and  the  Empress  by  means  of 
officers  of  his  household,  who  went  to  Blois  under  various 
pretexts.  The  road  to  Fontainebleau,  although  rendered  im- 
passable to  an  imperial  cortdge,  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  inter 
cept  emissaries.  The  letters  of  the  Empress,  thus  transmitted, 
appear  sometimes  to  reveal  the  desire,  whether  real  or  merely 
apparent  on  her  part,  to  rejoin  her  husband.  She  was 
evidently  distracted  between  the  desire  to  do  what  her  duty 
as  a  wife  commanded  her,  and  the  fear  of  compromising  herself 
and  her  child  by  throwing  herself  as  a  hostage  of  the  Bonaparte 
fiunily,  into  the  midst  of  a  handful  of  warlike  men,  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities  of  a  sanguinary  and  desperate  struggle. 
Not  daring  openly  to  avow  this  extreme  repugnance  to  a  suite 
of  persons,  devoted  even  to  violence  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,  nor  entirely  to  insist  the  constraint  of  the  brothers  of 
Napoleon,  without  a  single  confidant  at  her  side,  to  whom  she 
eoidd  unburthen  her  mind;  dreading  a  spy  in  each  of  her 
intrusive  courtiers;  her  anxieties,  her  sleepless  nights,  her 
contradictory  resolutions,  her  concealed  tears,,  the  injunctions 
of  her  husband,  who  was  calling  her  to  his  side,  the  voice  of 
her  son  who  kept  her  back,  the  memory  and  private  warnings 
of  her  father,  which  enjoined  her  to  suspend  her  intentions 
and  to  wait,  had  thrown  her  into  a  lowness  of  spirits  and  a 
prostration  of  physical  power,  which  only  revealed  itself  by 
spasms,  despondency,  and  sobbing.  She  could  not  persuade 
herself  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  bore  her  an  afifection 
so  tender,  and  who  had  commanded  this  union  with  the 
authority  of  a  father,  would  ever  consent  to  dethrone  his 
daughter's  husband.  She  reserved  herself  as  a  beloved  medi- 
ator, and  a  sure  negodator,  at  the  last  moment  between  Napo- 
leon and  him.  Such  was  the  soul  of  this  princess,  wife,  and 
mother,  isolated  and  beset  by  so  many  opposite  feelings  and 
counsels  during  this  regency  of  Blois. 

XVIII. 

With  these  ideas  Marie-Louise  sent  M.  de  Champagny,  a 
man  reasonably  devoted  to  her  interests,  and  of  some  consider- 
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ation  in  both  camps,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  iras  still 
at  Dijoa.  M.  de  Montalivet,  a  minister  oi  moderate  £Etcukie8y 
in  easy  times  and  dailj  labonrs,  bat  misplaced  amidst  these 
tempests*  "eras  appointed  to  the  post  cffM.de  Champeipiy* 
minister  directing  the  semblance  of  bsi  administration  in  the 
shadow  of  an  empire.  Begnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely, 
fanatically  devoted  to  Napoleon,  was  sent  some  days  after  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  This  was  an  nnfbrtmiate  choice, 
from  his  being  so  escessiTely  compromised  in  the  eanse  of 
imperialism.  Begnault  de  Saint  Jean  dAngely  was  of  the 
school  of  Fontanes.  An  eloquent  and  coazageous  strogg^ 
against  the  excesses  of  the  BevolutioD,  he  had  driven  it  back 
even  to  despotism.  He  drew  up  the  most  absolute  acts  of  the 
Emperor.  His  name  had  become  latteriy  as  unpopular  as  the 
tyranny  itself.  Faithful  even  to  authority,  though  it  crushed 
him,  he  did  himself  honour  in  not  following  the  deserters ;  but 
he  made  the  Empire  unpopular  by  serving  it  Soon  after,  M, 
de  Saint  Aulaire,  a  man  of  great  name,  of  a  diplomatic  spirit* 
and  a  character  which  bent  sufficiently  to  circumstances, 
jbllowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Begnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely. 
Finally,  M.  de  Beausset,  prefect  of  the  palace,  more  especially 
devoted  to  the  Empress,  and  more  proper  to  intercede,  went 
in  his  turn  to  offer  tears  rather  tbaa  reasoning  to  the  Emperor 
Frauds.  These  negodators  had  no  ascendancy  over  this  so- 
vereign, who  had  implicitly  confided  every  thing  to  M.  de 
Mettemich,  his  prime  minister.  Banishment  was  therefore 
decreed;  victory  had  pronounced  it,  and  Marie-Louise  was 
twice  sacrificed. 

xix; 

Meanwhile  the  two  brothers  of  the  Emperor,  Joseph  and 
Jerome,  held  her  captive  in  the  botrt  of  the  regency  at  Blois. 
Guarded  by  a  detachment  of  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  who  was 
preparing  a  military  expedition  to  cany  her  away,  honoured  in 
appearance  with  the  mcyesty  and  the  authority  of  Eegent.  pre- 
siding every  day  at  the  council  of  ministers,  she  was  in  reality 
subject  to  and  superintended  by  Joseph  and  Jerome,  and  by 
those  dignitaries  who  were  the  accomplices  of  their  master* 
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They  trembled,  however^  lest  a  suddm  expedition  of 
Bassiaa  cavalry  to  the  city  of  Blois  should  come  aad  ivrest 
from  them,  irith  the  Empress,  this  last  pledge  of  Empire,  aad 
of  negodation,  which  remained  in  their  hands.  They  suppli- 
cated her,  and  smnmoned  her  more  and  more  evQiy  hour  to 
quit  Blois,  and  to  follow  them  into  the  provinoes  most  distant 
from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  covered  by  the  Loire.  Marie* 
Louise  expressed  an  invincible  repugnance  to  follow  them. 
She  distrusted  these  dethroned  princes,  pushed  into  extreme 
resolntions  by  the  ruin  of  their  own  ambition.  6he  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  becoming,  in  their  hands,  the  hostage  of  their 
despair^  and  the  properly  of  a  civil  war.  She  £>rmed  courage 
in  her  terror:  she  put  o£P,  she  refused,  she  exaggerated  the 
failure  of  her  strength,  which  made  her  prefer,  she  said,  wait- 
ing her  destiny,  whatever  it  might  be,  rather  than  go  to  pro- 
T(^  it  by  new  flights.  She  took  refuge  against  the  entreaties 
in  the  interior  of  her  apartments,  and  even  in  her  bed. 

XX. 

History  ought  here  to  avenge  the  rights  of  nature,  and  dis- 
close the  secret  sentiments  of  the  woman  concealed  beneath  the 
conventional  sentiments  of  the  Empress.  Her  deep  instinctive 
&elii^,  disregarded  by  the  pitiless  partisans  of  her  husband's 
amlntion,  exposed  Miuie-Louise  to'  reproach,  injustice,  and 
scorn.  She  has  been  condemned  for  not  having  been  the 
theatrical  heroine  of  an  affection  she  never  felt  Overlooking 
the  feelings  of  a  woman,  h^  accusers  £argot  that  the  heart  will 
make  itself  heard  even  in  the  drama  ai  such  an  unparallded 
destiny;  and  if  the  heart  is  not  always  a  justification  it  is  at 
least  an  excuse.  Justice  should  weigh  such  excuses  even  when 
she  condemns. 

Marie-Louise  never  loved  Napoleon.  How  could  she  love 
him?  He  had  grown  old  in  camps,  and  amidst  the  toils  of 
ambition :  she  was  only  nineteen.  His  soldier's  heait  was  cold 
and  inflexible  as  the  spirit  of  calculation  which  accomplished 
his  greatness.  That  of  the  fair  German  princess  was  gentle, 
timid,  and  pensive  as  the  poetic  dreams  of  her  native  land* 
She  had  &llen  fiom  the  steps  of  an  ancient  throne ;  he  had 
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mounted  upon  Mb  by  the  force  of  axmB,  and  by  trampling  bere- 
ditaiy  rights  mider  foot.  Her  early  prejudices  and  education 
had  taught  her  to  consider  Napoleon  as  the  scourge  of  God, 
the  Attila  of  modem  kingdoms,  the  oppressor  of  Germany,  the 
murderer  of  princes,  the  ravager  of  nations,  the  incendiary  of 
capitals ;  in  a  word,  the  enemy  against  whom  her  prayers  had 
been  raised  to  heaven  from  her  cradle  in  the  palace  of  her 
ancestors.  She  regarded  herself  as  a  hostage  conceded  through 
fear  to  the  conqueror,  after  the  ungrateful  and  tolerated  repu- 
diation of  a  wife  who  had  been  the  veiy  instrument  of  his  for- 
tunes. She  felt  that  she  had  been  sold,  not  given.  She  looked 
upon  herself  as  the  cruel  ransom  of  her  father  and  her  country. 
She  had  Resigned  to  her  fiite  as  an  immolation.  The  splen- 
dours of  an  imperial  throne  were  to  her  as  the  flowers  decking 
a  victim  for  sacrifice.  Cast  alone,  and  without  a  friend,  into  a 
court  composed  of  parvenu  soldiers,  revolutionary  courtiers,  and 
bantering  women,  whose  names,  manners,  and  language  were 
unknown  to  her,  her  youth  was  consumed  in  silent  etiquette. 
Even  her  husband's  first  addresses  were  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence.  There  was  something  disrespectful  and 
violent  in  his  afifection ;  he  wounded  even  when  he  sought  to 
please.  His  veiy  love  was  rough  and  imperious ;  terror  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  heart  of  his  young  wife,  and  even 
the  birth  of  an  ardently  desired  son  coidd  not  unite  such  op- 
posite natures.  Marie-Louise  felt  that  to  Napoleon  she  was 
only  a  medium  of  posterity,  -—not  a  wife  and  a  mother,  but 
merely  the  root  of  an  hereditary  dynasty.  This  master  of  the 
world  could  not  boast  even  the  inherent  virtues  of  love, — Mik 
and  constancy  to  the  one  woman ;  his  attachments  were  tran- 
sient and  numerous.  He  respected  not  the  jealousies  natural 
to  the  bosom  of  a  wife ;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  proclaim 
his  amours  like  Louis  XIV.,  neither  did  he  possess  that 
monarch's  courtesy  and  refinement.  The  most  noted  beauties 
of  his  own  and  of  foreign  courts  were  not  to  him  objects  of 
passionate  love,  but  of  irresistible,  transient  desire;  thus  even 
mingling  his  contempt  with  his  love.  Napoleon's  long  and 
frequent  absences ;  his  severe  and  minute  orders  so  strictiy  ob- 
served by  a  household  of  spies  instead  of  friends,  chosen  rather 
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to  control  than  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Empress ;  his  pettish- 
ness  of  temper  on  his  frequent  abrupt  returns;  morose  and 
melancholy  after  experiencing  reverses  (her  only  recreation 
being  ostentatious,  tiresome  and  frivolous  ceremonies); — ^nothing 
of  such  a  life,  of  such  a  character,  of  such  a  man  was  calculated 
to  inspire  Marie-Louise  with  love.  Her  heart  and  her  imagina- 
tion expatriated  in  France,  had  remained  beyond  the  Ehine^ 
The  splendours  of  the  Empire  might  have  consoled  another; 
but  Marie-Louise  was  better  formed  for  the  tender  attachment 
of  private  life,  and  the  simple  pleasures  of  a  German  home. 

XXI. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a  young  woman,  to  whose 
natural  disposition,  family,  and  feelings,  such  great  violence 
had  been  offered,  and  seeing  herself  on  the  eve  of  being 
rescued  through  the  victory  gained  by  her  father^  should  not 
express  any  very  sincere  and  ardent  desire,  at  variance  with  her 
own  will,  to  return  to  captivity,  and  be  again  at  the  mercy  of  her 
goalers  of  Blois.  She  knew  neither  how  to  dissemble  nor  play 
the  part  of  a  conjugal  heroine,  foreign  to  her  nature,  and  which 
ehe  did  not  feel.  This  was  her  oply  crime.  She  tremblingly 
awaited  the  fate  which  was  to  plunge  her,  alone  at  least,  from 
one  misfortune  into  another.     She  would  not  run  to  meet  it. 

The  officers  of  Napoleon,  and  his  two  brothers,  whom  he  had 
placed  about  her,  to  advise,  or  force  her  either  to  some  desperate 
political  pleasures  to  reign,  or  to  an  adventurous  flight  towards 
the  Emperor,  did  not  cease  to  prompt  her  to  these  measures, 
and  to  hint  at  a  departure.  She  listened  with  repugnance,  and 
took  refuge  in  silence  ;  she  stole  away  from  tbeir  importunities, 
and  clung  to  her  retirement  at  Blois.  Passive  resistance  on 
the  one  side,  baffled  impatience  on  the  other,  events  hastening 
to  a  crisis,  and  the  continual  reinforcements  of  foreign  troops 
around  her  residence,  must  sooner  or  later  bring  to  a  violent 
issue  that  struggle,  as  yet  confined  within  the  bounds  of  decorum, 
between  a  young  woman  and  her  counsellors. 

XXII. 

On  Friday  the  8th  of  April,  at  an  hour  when  the  ladies' 
apaitmenta  are  stiU  inaccessible  to  the  domestics  of  the  court, 
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8a1]jeeted  to  noml  veitEBint. 

H  oommotion  arose  within  the  residence  of  the  Empress  «l 
>  Blois.  The  noise  of  animated  eonTersation,  of  oemmands,  and 
resistance,  issaed  from  ihe  inner  apartments,  iviiare  the  young 
princess  had  been  awakened  from  sleep.  The  waiting-women, 
the  servants,  and  goai^  in  attendance,  wero  astoaiflhed  at  so 
.  mrasoal  an  ooennenee  in  the  palace  at  sock  an  liDiir.  £11? 
quiring  groups  formed  in  the  ante-chambers  and  in  tiie  oourls. 
Iliey  spoke  of  moral  restiaint  exercised  over  the  Empress  to 
force  her  to  Qee  with  the  brothers  of  Napoleon  towards  tlie 
interior  of  France,  or  to  Fontameblean.  Emotioa  and  indig- 
nation were  depicted  on  the  faces,  and  expressed  in  the  accents 
of  the  speakers;  while  as  jet  no  one  dared  to  openly  give  utter- 
ance to  their  feelingB  on  beholding  the  scandal  of  such  a  restraint 
ezeroised  over  a  foreign  lady,  who  was  isolated,  and  deprivod  of 
every  means  of  defending,  against  force,  her  own  liberty  and 
that  of  her  child. 

xxin. 

M.  de  Beausset,  a  gentleman  from  the  south  of  Fraoee,  of 
a  chivalrous  character,  and  a  heart  fall  of  respect  for  royally, 
fdn  of  pity  for  weakness,  was  the  intendant  of  the  paiaoe,  and 
under  this  title  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Empress. 

The  misfortunes  and  perplexities  of  this  young  woman 
redoubled  in  him  his  official  attachment.  He  hastened  to  her 
on  hearing  the  commotion,  and,  contrary  to  etiquette,  entered 
the  ante-diamber  of  the  room  whero  the  princess  slept ;  and 
£rom' whence  came  the  sounds.  He  learned,  from  the  women 
in  waiting,  that  Cambaceres,  Joseph,  and  Jerome  Bonaparte 
were  with  the  Empress.  He  listened  to  the  altercatioa  with 
anxiety,  and  endeavoured  to  guess  the*  cause,  when  Marie* 
Louis^,  in  the  disordered  toilette  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
unexpectedly  disturbed  from  sle^,  opened  the  door  which 
communicated  between  the  two  rooms,  and  ran  towards  M.  de 
Beausset.  Her  steps  wero  hurried,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  the 
excitement  of  grief,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  her  features  hag- 
gard. The  violence  of  her  feelings  overcame  her  natural  timidity. 

"  Monsieur  de  Beausset,*'  said  she,  in  a  trembling  voice  to 
the  intendant,  ''of  all  the  officers  of  the  household  of  the 
Emperor  who  ixe  hero,  jon  wero  the  first  with  whom  I  ms 
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M.  de  Beamaet  imdertakei  to  protect  the  Empiesi. 

^^^^  t      1  I    I    I         I  ..1.         ,1         I  — .1^— ^^^ 

•feqnainted,  for  iiymb  you  who  receiyed  me  at  Brasati  Cfii  my 
marriage, — may  I  rely  on  your  assistance?  My  two  brothefek 
in-kw  and  Cambaceres  are  there,**  added  she  in  a  low  voice, 
pointing  to  the  adjoining  room.  "  They  have  just  told  me  that  I 
must  instantlj  quit  B1<ms,  and  that  if  I  did  not  consent  wilUnglj 
they  would  have  me  carried  by  force  to  my  carriage  with  my  SOD." 

"\\^t  is  your  Majesty's  pleasure?"  demanded  M.  de 
Beausset  with  firmness. 

"  To  remain  here,"  replied  the  Empress,  "and  await  letters 
fiom  thfe  Emperor." 

"  If  such  be  your  wish,  Madame,"  answered  M.  de  Beausset, 
**1  dare  answer  that  all  the  officers  of  your  Mjyesty's  household 
and  of  your  guard  will  think  as  I  jo,  and  that  they  will  receive 
no  orders  but  from  your  Majesty.    I  will  go  and  sound  them." 

"  Go,  I  beg  of  you,"  in  alow  voice,  murmured  the  timjd  but 
resolute  young  woman.  "  Go,  and  return  quickly  to  let  me  know 
upon  what  I  have  to  rely." 

XXIV. 

M.  de  Beausset,  on  quitting  the  1:00m,  encountered  General 
Gaffiirelli,  commander  of  the  palace,  and  Count  Hauasonville, 
one  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  court.  They  were  highly  indig- 
nant, and  rushing  to  the  peristyle  of  the  palace,  in  a  loud  voice 
summoned  the  officers  of  the  guard,  who  were  dispersed  about 
the  court.  Scarcely  ,were  these  brave  soldiers  informed  of  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  a  woman  confided  to  their  protection, 
than  they  with  one  voice  protested  against  this  violence,  and 
boldly  demanded  to  be  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
Empress,  that  they  might  express  in  person  their  devotion,  and 
their  readiness  with  their  swords  to  defend  her  majesty.  M.  de 
Beausset  preceded  them  to  inform  Marie-Louise  of  their  wish. 

"  Enter,"  said  she  on  seeing  him,  "  and  repeat  to  the 
princes  what  you  have  heard.*' 

*<  The  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  guard  of  the 
Empress,"  said  M.  de  Beausset  to  King  Joseph,  "have 
declared  it  to  be  their  .firm  intention  to  protect  her  Msyesty 
against  all  compulsion  that  may  be  attempted  to  oblige  her  to 
quit  Blois  against  her  will.** 

'*  Repeat  the  very  words  they  made  use  ofy"  replied  Emg 
o  d 
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The  Empress  quits  Blois  to  join  lier  father. 

Joseph  with  an  imperious  obsdnibcy ;  *'  we  mast  know  the  spirit 
which  animates  them/' 

"  These  words,"  replied  lihe  intendant  of  the  palace, "  contain 
nothing  agreeable  for  you  to  hear,  were  I  to  repeat  them.  Hark ! 
listen  to  the  tumult  in  the  corridors  and  courts  of  the  palace-— 
that  murmur  of  indignation  will  tell  jou  better  than  I  can  what 
you  desire  to  know." 

XXV. 

Scarcely  had  M.  de  Beausset  finished  speaking,  than  groups 
of  officers  of  the  palace  and  guard,  pushed  open  the  door»  and 
entered  the  room,  expressing  themselves  to  the  Empress  in 
terms  of  marked  devotion  towards  her  person,  and  of  subdued 
anger  against  the  oppressors  of  her  liberty. 

Joseph,  then  changing  his  tone  and  language,  and  turning 
with  apparent  respect  towards  Marie-Louise,  said,  with  feigned 
-conviction,  "  You  had  better  remain,  Madame !  That  which  I 
proposed  appeared  to  me  most  in  accordance  with  your  May  esty's 
interests;  but  since  your  Majesty  thinks  otherwise,  I  repeat,  you 
had  better  remain.'*  The  brothers  of  Napoleon  did'  not  dare  to 
renew  the  attempt.  Despair  had  given  this  young  princess  cou- 
rage. Indignation  against  such  acts  of  violence  had  gained  for 
her  all  hearts.  All  abandoned  themselves  to  fate,  and  awaited 
at  Blois  tlie  results  of  the  negociations  at  Fontainebleau. 

Some  hours  after  this  occurrence  a  Russian  commissary  with- 
out escort,  came  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  to  convey  away 
Marie-Louise  and  her  son.  There  was  neither  resistance  nor 
murmur.  It  was  evident  that  the  Empress  had  been  prepared  by 
her  father  to  surrender  herself  to  his  allies.  If  she  must  endure 
captivity,  she  preferred  that  of  her  first  family,  and  first  country. 
Her  imperial  court  immediately  broke  up.  Ministers,  councillprs, 
of  state,  and  courtiers  all  departed  in  haste,  not  towards  Fontaine- 
bleau but  for  Paris.  This  place  was  now  the  new  field  of  fortune. 
Even  the  minister  of  war  merely  sent  his  adieux  to  the  Emperor, 
and  hastened  to  offer  his  services  to  the  new  master. 

XXVI. 

The  next  day  the  Empress,  under  a  Eussian  escort,  was 
''inducted  to  Bambouillet,  by  way  of  Orleans. 
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Napoleon's  letters  to  the  Empress,  and  his  pompous  ideasi 

The  Emperor  continued  to  write  to  bis  wife,  soliciting  her 
to  join  him  on  the  road  to  the  isle  of  Elba.    He  described  to 
her  the  place  of  his  exile,  iixed  the  number  of  chamberlains, 
maids  of  honour,  and  female  servants  which  she  should  bring 
with  her  to  this  new  residence.     He  had  renotmced  none  of  the 
pomps  and  puerilities  of  courts.     It  would  almost  seem  sa  if 
he  had  been  bom  amidst  these  appendages  of  sovereignty,  and 
that  thej  had  been  so  implanted  in  his  nature,  that  he  had  ho 
idea  of  any  other  than  this  artificial  existence.     He  then  asked 
M.  de  Beausset,  in  confidence,  what  were  the  real  intentions  of 
Marie-Louise  with  respect  to  rejoining  him.   Then  he  discussed 
with  her  about  adding  territories  to  Lucca,  Piombino,  and 
Carrara,  which  would  be  required  to  complete  his  states  of 
Parma.     He  recommended  her  to  re-establish  a  household  for 
his  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  whfen  she  should  arrive  at  Parma, 
where,  he  observed,  there  were  plenty  of  high-bom  women. 
This  pretension,  (to  clothe  himself,  as  it  were,  with  ancient 
aristocracy,  in  which  he  wished  himself  and  all  that  belonged 
to  him  to  participate,)  he  possessed  even  at  his  fall.     The  vanity 
of  the  upstart  outlived  the  fall  of  the  sovereign.    He  then  in- 
quired the  best  way  of  passing  through  Lyons,  aud  the  other 
great  towns  during  the  night,  to  avoid  popular  demonstrations, 
which  might  be  raised  against  him  by  public  resentment.     He 
recommended  her  to  bring  several  millions  to  establish  herself 
with  becoming  splendour  in  Elba.     He  caused  to  be  abstracted 
some  of  the  diamonds  of  the  crovm  v^hich  he  claimed  as  private 
property.    He   ordered   his  treasures,   amounting  to    many 
millions  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  to  be  distributed  in  different 
conveyances  and  carriages  of  the  Empress,  to  avoid  confiscation 
or  plunder  from  his  enemies  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Italy.    . 
He  ordered  to  be  sent  to  him  three  millions  for  personal  expenses 
during  the  joumey  that  he  was  about  to  imdertake.     General 
Cambronne  was  charged  with  the  conveyance  of  this  sum  from 
Blois  to  Fontainebleau.     He  opposed  the  idea  of  the  Empress 
sojourning  at  Hambouillet;   he  urged  her  to  proceed  to  her 
states  in  Italy,  and  evinced  a  lively  apprehension  at  the  idea 
of  an  interview  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Marie- 
Louise."   He  evidently  feared  that  paternal  insinuations  would 
separate  her  from  him  for  ever.v 
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The  Empress  proceeds  to  Vieima. 

He  foresaw  the  diffictd  ties  that  the  sojoam  of  his  wife  and  son, 
as  hostages  in  die  hands  of  Austria,  would  offer  to  the  restoratioa 
of  the  Empire,  about  which  he  already  had  some  confused  idea.  ' 

•        XXVII. 

With  the  exception  of  the  oideis  concenung  a  portion  of  his 
treasures,  all  these  letters  were  the  useless  result  of  his  idle 
hours  at  Fontainebleau.  Already  the  Empress,  led  as  much 
hy  inclination  as  by  foree  to  her  £ither,  at  Bambouillet,  joined 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  his  residence,  and  placing  her  son 
in  the  arms  of  his  grandfather,  took  the  road  for  Vienna  under 
an  escort  of  the  conquerors  of  her  husband. 

But  while  victory  and  indifference  thus  removed  from  him 
the  wife  which  policy  had  given  him,  but  which  Empire  could 
not  attach  to  him,  adversity  brought  back  to  him  at  Fontaine- 
bleau a  young  and  beautiful  foreigner,  whose  love  neither 
defeat  nor  exile  could  extinguish.  Among  the  numerous  and 
fugitive  objects  of  his  capricious  and  illegitimate  attachments, 
Napoleon  had  loved  once  perhaps  with  a  tender  and  diirable 
passion.  At  the  summit  of  his  success  and  glory^  at  a  fete  at 
Warsaw,  the  beauty  of  a  young  Polish  lady,  intoxicated  with 
enthusiasm  for  his  name,  had  made  a  lively  impression  on  him. 
She  was  the  young  wife  of  a  noble  Sarmatian  already  advanced 
in  years.  She  shone,  for  the  first  time,  amid  the  pomps  of  a  court 
She  adored  in  Napoleon — as  what  Pole  then  did  not? — ^genius, 
victoiy,  and thefiiUacious hope  of  theindepftudence  of  her  country. 

Her  countenance  beamed  with  the  adoration  she  internally 
felt.  Napoleon  saw  her,  understood  her,  loved  her.  Long  resist- 
ance, violent  struggles  between  passion  and  duty,  and  tears 
fanned  the  flame  into  a  passion.  The  Emperor  carried  off  the 
Countess  Waleski  from  her  husband,  from  her  country.  He 
conveyed  her  to  his  camps,  and  to  his  conquered  capitals.  ,  A 
son  was  bom, — the  result  of  this  attachment.  A  handsome 
residence  at  Paris,  often  visited  at  night  by  Napoleon,  concealed 
from  public  vidw  the  ever-impassioned  mother  of  this  child. 

xxvm. 

Adversity  rendered  her  fault  almost  sacred,  and  his  love 
re  dear  to  her.     She  wished,  by  devoting  herself  to  the 
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Napolean**  amoor  with,  the  Coanteaa  Waleefei 

•xile,  to  atbne  for  ber  ireaknesa  for  the  conqueror  of  Europe. 
She  mrote  to  Napoleon  to  ai^  for  an  interview,  and  to  offer  to 
ficeompanj  ham  wKeiever  misfortiiine  might  lead  him.    He. 
consented  to  the  interview,  and  the  last  night  hut  one  which 
preceded  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  £K>m  Fontainehleaiu, 
the  young  Inle  was  introduced  by  a  hack  staoicase  into  the 
room  a^oining  the  hed'^KKym  of  her  lover.    The  confidential 
Talet   annotmced  to  his  master  the  arrival  of  her  whom 
be  had, consented  toreeeire.    Napoleon  was  plunged  i?i  that 
kind  of  dreamy  stupor  which  had  overcome  him  smce  his  fSedl, 
He  answered,  that  he  would  shortly  call  her  who,  on  his 
account,  had   braved   modesty  and    adversity.     The  young 
lady,  in  tears,  waited  in  vain  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
He  called  her  not.     She  heard  him,  nevertheless,  walking  in 
his  room.    The  attendant  again  reminded  his  master  of  bis 
visitor.     '^V^ait  a  little  long^,"  said  the  Emperor.     At 
length  the  night  having  passed  away,  and  day  beginning  to 
dawn,  there  was  some  danger  of  the  secret  interview  being 
revealed;  when  the  young  woman,  repulsed,  dejected,  and 
offended,  was  re-condueted,  in  tears,  to  ber  carriage  by  the 
confidential  witness  of  her  last  adieux.    Whether  it  waa  that 
Napoleon  bad  lost  all  sense  of  feeling  in  the  agitation  of  his 
mind,  or  that  be  was  ashamed  to  appear  as  the  cast-down 
captive  before  ber  who  bad  loved  him  as  the  victor  and 
sovereign  of  Europe,  be  evidently  bad  no  compassion  for  her 
devotion.    When  the  confidential  servant  entered  his  chamber 
in  the  morning,  and  described  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  shame 
of  the  Countess  Walesld,  *'Ah!'*  said  h'e,  ''it  is  bumiliatmg 
for  ber  as  well  as  for  myself;  but  the  hours  passed  without  my 
being  aware  of  them.    I  bad  something  here,"  he  added, 
touching  bis  forehead  with  his  finger.    Despair,  .which  softens, 
the  hearts  of  other  men,  rendered  bis  hard  and  frigid. 

XXIX. 

The  nest  day  he  oidered  Oaulaincourt  to  be  called,  and 
made  some  presents  to  bis  guards  and  the  ofi&cers  of  bis 
household  who  bad  remained  fidthful  to  him  up  to  that  time. 
*'In  a  few  days»"  said  he,  addressing  them,   "I  shall  be 
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^  His  parting  conyersation  with  Caulaincomt. 

■  V  ■  ■.■■■^11 

established  in  the  isle  of  Elba.  I  long  to  breathe  more  air, 
I  am  suffocated  here.  I  had  dreamt  of  great  things  for  France ; 
but  time  flEdled  me  as  \veU  as  man.  The  French  nation  can«' 
not  support  reverses.  One  year  of  disaster  has  made  it  obli- 
yious  of  fifteen  years  of  victory.  France  forsakes  me,  separates 
me  from  my  wife  and  child ;  but  history  will  avenge  me." 

He  afterwards  spoke,  with  apparent  impartiality,  of  the 
Bourbons.  "Between  those  of  olden  time,  and  the  people 
renovated  by  revolutions,  there  is  a  vast  abyss,"  said  he. 
"  The  future  is  pregnant  with  events.  We  shall  meet  again, 
my  friends.    To-morrow  I  shall  bid  farewell  to  my  soldiers.** 

XXX. 

At  length  this  morrow  dawned.  The  commissaries,  respect- 
ful even  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  requested  the  Emperor 
'to  name  the  hour  for  his  departure.  He  had  fixed  mid-day. 
'  X  All  that  remained  to  him  of  a  court,  that  is  to  say,  the 
generals  of  his  body  guard,  a  few  officers  of  his  household, 
Belliard,  Gourgaud,  Petit,  Athalin,  La  Place,  Fouler,'' and 
a  few  servants,  assembled  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  saloon  be- 
fore his  cabinet,  together  with  the  foreign  gommiesaries ;  a 
poor  and  sorry  train  of  attendants,  in  a  palace  formerly  too 
small  to  contain  his  courtly  retinue.  General  Bertrand,  grand 
marshal  of  the  palace,  proud  of  a  consciousness  of  fidelity 
above  the  other  exUes,  announced  the  Emperor.  He  came 
forth,  with  a  countenance  calm  and  composed.  He  passed 
down  the  line  of  his  last  friends,  bowing  to  right  and  left,  and 
extending  his  hand,  which  he  withdrew  moistened  with  tears. 
Not  a  word  broke  that  silence.  The  impression  was  too  deep 
for  words  to  attempt  to  express.  All  the  eloquence  of  that 
"adieu,"  gratitude,  grief, — all  was  expressed  by  action. 

That  of  the  Emperor  was  worthy  of  the  place— of  his 
rank,  and  of  the  occasion ;  it  was  natural,  sorrowful,  and  pen- 
sive. It  was  evident  that  he  respected  his  own  banishment ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  his  departure  from  the  palace  closed  an 
epoch  of  fifteen  years  of  glory  and  of  misfortune  for  France; 
it  was  no  longer  the  man  but  the  Empire  that  departed.  He 
went  forth  with  the  majesty  of  a  great  event 
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Fieparations  for  his  departure. 


XXXI. 

With  measured  step,  and  slow,  followed  by  tte  guard  and 
by  his  friends,  he  passed  through  the  long  gallery  of  Francis  I. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  landing  of  the  grand  staircase^ 
and  looked  around  on  the  troops  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the 
guard  of  honour,  and  on  the  innumerable  multitudes,  &om 
the  surrounding  country,  which  had  assembled  to  witness  this 
grand  historical  event,  that  they  might  recount  it  to  their 
children.  What  contending  feelings  agitated  the  breasts  of 
that  vast  crowd,  in  which  there  were  more  accusers  than  de- 
fenders.  But  the  greatness  of  the  fall  in  some,  the  sorrow 
for  misfortune  in  others,  a  regard  to  decorum  in  all,  produced 
an  universal  sUence.  Insult  at  such  a  moment  would  have 
been  cowardly, — the  cries  of  "Vive  I'Empereur*'  a  mockery. 
The  soldiers  themselves  experienced  a  feeling  too  solemn,  of 
too  religious  an  awe,  to  think  of  acclamation ;  they  felt  a  deep 
sense  of  honour  in  their  conciousness  of  fidelity  even  in  adverse 
fortune,  and  felt  that  now  the  sun  of  their  glory  was  about  to 
set,  and  with  their  chief  to  sink  for  ever  behind  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

They  envied  the  lot  of  those  of  their  comrades  whom  fate 
or  choice  had  favoured  by  allowing  them  to^be  the  companions 
of  their  exiled  Emperor.  Their  heads  were  bowed  low,  their 
looks  mournful,  and  tears  rolled  down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of 
the  warriors.  Had  the  drums  been  covered  with  crape  it 
would  have  appeared  like  an  army  performing  the  obsequies  of 
their  general.  Napoleon,  after  casting  a  martial  and  penetrat- 
ing glance  at  his  battalions  and  squadrons,  had  in  his  counte- 
nance an  expression  of  tender  regard  unusual  for  him.  What 
days  of  battle,  of  glory,  and  of  power  did  not  the  sight  of  that 
army  call  to  his  mind  ?  Where  now  were  they  who  had  com- 
posed it,  when  it  traversed  with  him  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia?  How  many  now  remained  of  those  millions 
in  the  remnant  before  his  eyes  ?  And  yet  those  few  were 
faithful ;  and  he  was  going  to  leave  them  for  ever.  The  army 
was  himself.  Wheijihe  should  no  longer  behold  it,  what  would 
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he  be  ?  He  owed  all  to  the  sword,  and  with  the  sword  he  had 
lost  all.  He  hesitated  a  moment  before  descending,  and 
seemed  as  if  about  to  re-enter  the  palace  mechanically. 

XXXII. 

'  He  ralliei  liowever,  and  rtecovering  himself  descended  the 
dtairs  to  approacli  liis  soldiers.  The  drams  beat  the  salute. 
With  a  gesture  he  imposed  silence,  and,  adyaneing  in  front  6f 
the  battalions,  he  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak.  The 
drums  ceased,  the  arms  were  still ;  and  the  almost  breathless 
ffllence  allowed  his  Toice,  re-echoed  by  the  hi^  walls  of  the 
palace,  to  be  heard  to  the  remotest  ranksi 

*•  Officers,  subalterns,  and  soldiers  of  my  old  guard,"  he 
said,  "  I  bid  you  farewell.  For  fire-and-twenty  years  have  I 
ever  found  you  walking  in  the  path  of  honour  and  of  glory. 
In  these  latter  times,  as  in  those  of  our  prosperity,  you  have 
never  ceased  to  be  models  of  fidelity  and  of  bravery. 

**  With  men  such  as  you,  our  cause  would  not  have  been 
lost ;  but  the  war  was  interminable ;  it  might  have  been  a  dvil 
tror,  and  then  it  would  have  been  worse  for  France.  I  have 
therefore  sacrificed  out  interests  to  those  of  the  country.    I 

leave  you do  you,  my  friends,  continue  to  serve  France ; 

her  honour  was  my  only  thought;  it  shall  ever  be  the  object 
of  my  most  fervent  prayers. 

" Grieve  not  for  my  lot!  If  I  have  consented  to  outlive 
myself;  it  is  with'  the  hope  of  still  promoting  your  glory.  I 
trust  to  write  the  deeds  we  have  achieved  together.  .  .  .  Adieu, 

my  children ;  I  would  fain  embrace  you  all Let  me  at 

least  embrace  your  general  and  your  colours  !** 

At  these  words  the  soldiers  were  deeply  affected;  a  shudder 
ran  through  the  ranks,  and  their  arms  quivered.  Oeneral 
Petit,  who  commanded  the  old  guard  in  the  absence  of  the 
marshals — a  man  of  martial  bearing  but  of  sensitive  feelmgs — 
at  a  second  si^al  from  Napoleon  advanced  between  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers  and  their  Emperor. .  Napoleon  embraced  him  jfbr 
a  long  tune,  and  the  two  chieftams  sobbed  aloud.  At  this 
spectacle  one  stifled  sob  \tras  heard  through  all  the  ranks. 
Grenadiers  brushed  away  the  tear  &>m  their  eyes  with  their 
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left  hands.  "  Bring  me  the  eagles,"  resumed'  the  Emperor, 
ifho  desired  to  imprint  upon  his  heart  and  on  these  stai^iards 
the  memory  of  GsBsar.  Some  grenadiers  adyanoed,  bearing 
before  him  the  eagles  of  the  regiment.  He  grasped  these 
trophies  so  dear  to  the  soldier;  he  pressed  them  to  his  breast,, 
and  placing  his  lips  to  them,  exclaimed,  in  a  manly  but  broken 
accent,  *'  Dear  eagle,  may  this  last  embrace  yibrate  for  ever  in 
tho  hearts  of  all  my  fisdthf ol  soldiers ! 

**  Fare^vwll  again,  my  Old  companions,  fitrewell !"  The 
whole  army  burst  into  tears,  and  the  only  reply  was  one  long* 
continued  groan. 

An  open  carriage,  in  whidi  General  Bertrand  awaited  his 
master  and  friend,  received  the  Emperor,  who  hurried  in,  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  both  his  hands.  The  carriage  rolled 
awaytowards  the  first  stage  of  Napoleon's  exile. 

XXXIIL 

The  first  Empire  was  at  an  end. '  Napoleon  knew  the 
power  of  imagination  over  mankind.  He  well  knew  also  the 
part  which  the  heart  plays  in  histoiy.  In  this  scene,  in  the 
face  of  France  and  of  the  world,  he  had  made  a  solemn  offer- 
ing of  his  own,  and  of  that  of  his  troops.  To  his  very  enemies 
this  act  appeared  worthy  of  the  greatest  pages  in  the  histoiy  of 
nations.  It  had  required  fifteen  years  of  victories  and  of 
reveiises  to  prepare  the  scene— an  army  and  a  hero  to  act  it, 
the  world  for  a  spectator,  and  an  exile  to  render  it  touching. 
This  is  the  pathetic  page  in  the  Emperor's  life.  He  had  been 
a  sovereign,  never  a  man.  In  returning  to  nature,  he  again 
found  greatness.  This  '*  adieu"  to  his  army  gained  for  him  the 
admiration,  the  pity,  and  the  heart  of  the  people. 

XXXIV. 

Thus  commenced  the  first  exile  of  Napoleon.  While  he  is 
on  his  way  towards  that  kland  to  which  Europe  out  of  ven- 
geance, and  France  from  sheer  weariness,  had  condemned  him, 
let  us  reflect  a  moment  and  judge. 

History  is  not  a  mere  drama;  it  is  justice.  Conquerors 
and  despots  would  have  too  great  an  advantage,  if  they  were 
6nly  to  be  judged  of,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with  Napo> 
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leoD,  by  the  sounds  of  a  great  name,  or  the  dazzling  lustre  of 
gloiy.  There  aye  flatterers  of  those  who  have  gained  renown, 
as  there  are  of  the  powerful,  because  fame  is  also  a  power,  and 
because,  by  placing  themselves  within  the  radiance  of  a  great 
name,  people  inu^ne  that  they  participate  in  its  magic  in- 
fluence, and  may  be  able  to  crush  all  before  them  by  the 
authority  of  prejudice.  It  is  the  vce  victis  of  the  historian. 
But  this  power  of  the  renowned  de  fq>cto  is  an  evil  power, 
that  we  must  have  courage  to  resist  to  a  just  degree,  for  fear 
that  posterity  should  bow  down  to  it,  as  did  the  age  in  which  it 
flourished ;  and  that  morality  should  be  discouraged  as  indepen^ 
dence,  and  that  virtue  should  not  have  the  power  of  protesting, 
or  of  being  a  witness. 

XXXV. 

Napoleon  was  a  man  of  the  school  of  Machiavel — not  of  that 
of  Plutarch.  His  object  was  neither  virtue  nor  patriotism,  but 
an  ardent  thirst  after  power  and  renown.  Favoured  by  cir-  * 
cumstances  which  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man,  not 
even  Csesar,  he  Sought  to  conquer  and  possess  the  world  at  any 
cost — ^not  to  ameliorate  it,  but  to  aggrandize  himself.  This,  the 
sole  aim  of  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  lowers  and  narrows  them  in 
the  eyes  of  all  true  statesmen.  God  never  said  to  man, "  Seek  thy* 
self  thine  own  good ;  thou  shalt  become  the  centre  of  all  human 
things,  and  thou  shalt  make  the  world  succumb  to  thy  own  pur- 
poses."  On  the  contrary,  he  has  said,  ''  Thou  shalt  be,  as  fiar  as 
it  is  in  thy  power,  a  means,  an  instrument,  a  servant  to  mankind; 
thou  shalt  devote  thyself  to  the  good  of  thy  people;  thou  shalt 
be  g)reat,  not  in  thyself,  insignificant  and  ephemeral  being  as  thou 
art,  but  in  thy  people,  an  universal  being,  whom  thou  shalt  serve, 
ennoble,  and  elevate.  This  is  the  prototype  of  true  grandeur. 
Sound  policy  and  immortal  fame  are  contained  in  this  rule  alone; 
for  it  exhibits  the  true  virtue  of  a  statesman,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  human  history  but  in  accordance  with  divine  wisdom. 

XXXVI. 

Not  so  thought  Napoleon ;  his  viewj*  were  just  the  reverse. 

This  plan  of  life  was  opposed,  and  in  contradiction  to  the 

plan  of  <>od  with  regard  to  humanity.    Helying  on  this  Arm 
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truth,  as  on  one's  conscience,  we  may  judge  what  has  only 
been  celebrated,  without  any  danger  of  being  mistaken.  We 
feel  within  us  the  flexibility,  not  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  moral 
principle,  and  that  we  follow. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  general  plan  of  the  life  of  Napoleon, 
and  we  hare  also  said  that  his  scope  was  to  possess  the  world 
at  any  price.  Let  us  explain  ourselves.  We  meau  by  plan 
of  life,  the  general  and  continuous  signification,  or  motives  of 
all  the  actions  of  a  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  history,  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  his  thought  and  instinct  manifested  by  his 
mode  of  acting.  We  do  not  attach  to  this  expression  the  idea 
of  premeditation  from  the  cradle,  or  of  a  systematic  study, 
under  all  circumstances,  of  every  step,  action,  and  word. 
Man  is  not  thus  constituted.  He  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  a 
mathematical  line — he  is  a  man;  that  is,  a  compound  of  fickle- 
ness and  changeableness, — a  living  inconsistency.  The  plan  of 
life  of  a  man  worthy  of  histoiy  is  his  character.  It  is 
therefore  in  that  character  of  Napoleon,  which  he  most  habi* 
tually  developed  in  his 'actions  and  his  thoughts,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  his  morality  or  depravity,  his  littleness  or  his 
greatness,  with  the  less  dazzled  and  more  impartial  eyes  of 
posterity.  In  a  word,  did  his  inspirations  come  habitually 
from  the  world  to  him,  or  from  him  to  the  world,  from  devotion 
to  a  cause,  or  from  egotism,  from  above,  or  from  below,  from 
God,  or  from  himself?  These  are  the  points  into  which  we 
intend  to  inquire,  by  interrogating  his  memory,  not  to  lessen 
it,  but  to  prevent  its  misleading  posterity. 

XXXVII. 

Napoleon  was  bom  in  Corsica,  at  a  time  when  that  island, 
having  lost  its  nationality,  was  struggling  to  retrieve  its  inde- 
pendence. He  declared  against  Paoli,  the  liberator  of  his 
birth-place ;  he  sought  a  country,  and  chose  the  one  the  most 
agitated,  France.  He  foresaw,  with  a  precocious  sagacity  of 
instinct,  that  great  risks  of  fortune  would  be,  or  were,  the  grand 
movements  of  things  or  of  ide%s.  The  French  Revolution  broke 
out;  he  threw  himself  in  the  midst  of  it.  Did  Jacobinism  govern, 
he  extolled  it,  affected  radical  principles,  and  assumed  aU  the 
exaggerated  numners  of  the  demagogues, — their  language^ 
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their  coetome,  their  displeasure,  and  their  popuhiily.  The 
**  Souper  de  Beaucaire  "  aharangaefit  for  a  cluh»  he  wrote  ins 
camp.  The  tide  of  the  BeTolution  rose  and  fell  in  proportion 
as  the  public  of  Paris  was  excited  or  oalm.  Napoleon  rose  and 
fell  with  it,  serring  with  equal  zeal,  at  one  time  the  oon^en- 
tionalists  of  Toulon;  at  another,  the  Thermidoiians  of  Pa&Si 
Sometimes  the  Convention  against  the  demagogues;  at  othera» 
Baiias  and  the  Directoiy  against  the  royalists. 

He  yielded  all  to  circumstance,  and  nothing  to  princtplA. 
With  a  foresight  of  who  wodd  be  in  power,  he  always  joined 
the  suocessfd,  rising  indifferently  with  any  or  against  any. 
As  a  youth,  he  was  a  true  specimen  of  the  race  and  times  of 
the  Italian  republicans,  who  engaged,  on  hire  their  bmveiy 
and  their  blood,  to  any  faction,  any  cause,  proTided  they  did 
but  aggrandxEO  themselyea.  As  m  soldier,  he  offered  his  skill 
and  his  sword  to  the  most  danng  or  the  most  Ibrtonate. 

This  and  nought  else  is  observable  in  all  his  rapid  careec 
of  fortune.  The  soiiroe  ol  this  fortune  was  no  other  than  the 
fiarour  of  4he  most  mfluential  of  the  Directory  towards  a  beao* 
tiful  woman,  who  enjoyed  the  funiliaxity  of  the  powerfiil  of 
the  day.  Banas  gave  Napoleon  for  dower  the  army  of  Italy. 
He  loved,  it  is  true,  and  was  beloved  in  return ;  but  his  love 
was  not  disinterested;  it  was  mixed  with  the  alloy  of  satisfied 
ambition.  From  this  command  dates  the  disj^y  of  lus  genins. 
He  communicated  its  spirit  to  Jiis  troops;  lie  diffused  a 
youthful  ardour  in  the  antiquated  camps ;  he  remodelled  the 
laws  of  military  disdf^e,  and  introduced  an  entirely  new 
system  of  tactics ;  he  called  into  action  the  daring  spirit-* 
that  all-powerful  genius  of  revolutionary  wars ;  he  accelerate4 
the  movements  of  armies,  and  gained  tenfold  the  time  by  his 
marches ;  he  disconcerted  the  prudence  and  slowness  of  tlie 
pupils  of  a  Frederic  and  a  Landon.  He  conquered,  made 
peace,  and  ratified  treaties.  Some  nations  he  extirpated,  others 
he  respepted;  he  negooiated  with  those  which,  like  Home,  bad 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  popular  mind;  and  without 
pity,  or  a  pretext,  jemorselessly  swept  from  the  lao6  of  the 
ear&  others  which,  like  Venice,  were  t^o  weak  for  defence* 
He  usurped  everything,  in  spite  of  authority,  in  spite  <rf 
di^macy,  and  of  the  very  prinoiples  of  his  own  government 
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At  one  time  he  proclaimed,  at  another  betrayed,  and  then 
again  apld  the  dogmas  of  the  French  Bevohition  juat  as 
the  opportaniiy  presented  itself  or  the  necessity  for  main- 
tnsmg  his  personai  popularity  in  Italy  and  at  Leoben  required* 
Here  he  re-establishes  despotism, — there  he  consecrates  the 
ohservanee  of  theooracy ;  in  another  place  he  makes  a  traffic 
of  the  independence  of  nations,  while  he  sells  liberty  of  con- 
sdence.  He  is  no  longer  the  general  of  a  revolution^  the 
negodator  of  a  repdblic;  he  is  aman  who  has  created  himself, 
and  himself  alone,  at  the  expense  of  all  principle,  of  all  the 
revolutions,  and  of  all  the  powers  that  had  invested  him  with 
authority.  The  kboun  of  the  human  mind  of  the  eighteenth 
oeotuxy,  of  modem  philosophy,  and  of  the  Frendi  Bevolution, 
all  alike  disappeared.  Bonaparte  stood  alone.  It  was  no 
longer  the  age  ihat  moved — 'twas  a  man  who  played  with  the 
age,  and  who  suhstkoted  himsdf  for  an  epoch.  Thwe  was 
no  Fiance,  no  Bevdiutioa,  no  Republic;  -twas  he!  he  alone! 
«odibr'ev«rhol 

XXXVIII. 

The  heads  of  the  Bevolution,  embarmssed  by  his  presence, 
sent  him  to  Egypt,  there  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Here  we  see 
another  continent,  another  man,  but  still  the  same  want  of  con* 
science.  He  announced  himself,  as  the  regenerator  of  the 
East,  who  brought  with  him  all  the  blessiags  of  European 
liberty.  At  first  he  tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  allow 
themselves  to  be^  conquered.  Mahometan  ftnaticilBm  was  an 
obstacle  to  his  domxoion.  Instead  of  combating  that  faith,  he 
simulated  belief  in  it,  declared  for  Mahomet,  and  denounced 
the  superstitions  of  Europe.  He  made  religion  the  medium 
of  his  policy  and  his  conquests.  The  negooiator,  who  had 
bowed  before  the  Pope  at  Milan,  now  bent  his  knee  to  the 
prophet  at  Cairo.  Distance  gives  an  illusory  effect  to 
exploits  against  an  enervated  race,— -exploits  exaggerated  by 
fame,  but  which  remind  one  of  the  poetiy  of  the  Crusade.  All 
he  there  thought  of,  was  to  imitate  Alexander,  and  to  gain  his 
No  sooner,  however,  did  he  receive  the  first  cheek  at 
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St.  Jean  d'Acre,  than  he  at  once  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
conquest,  empire,  and  Asiatic  dreams,  and  left  his  army; 
"without  being  recruited,  and  without  the  power  of  capitulating  as 
best  it  could.  He  put  himself  on  board  a  swift-sailing  vedsel, 
and  quitting  the  imaginary,  came  where  all  was  reality.  He 
preceded  the  rumours  of  his  reverses,  and  took  the  popular 
feeling  by  surprise.  He  glanced  around  on  the  HepubUc,  and 
soon  saw  that  the  time  of  anarchical  danger  had  passed  over ; 
that  its  powers  began  to  be  regularly  organised ;  that  armies, 
commanded  by  his  rivals,  were  triumphant;  that  the  demo- 
cratic government,  bought  by  the  nation  at  so  dear  a  price, 
would  soon  become,  if  respected,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
life  of  a  soldier.  With  armed  force  he  conspired  against  that 
very  government  which  had  given  him  arms  for  its  defence. 
To  open  .violence  he  united  stratagem,  bribed  his  comrades, 
deceived  the  director, 'violated  the  laws  of  representation, 
ordered  the  decrees  to  be  torn  down  by  his  bayonets,  and  took 
possession  of  his  country.  France  before  was  a  people,  it  was 
then  only  a  man ;  and  lliat  man  was  Bon^arte. 

XXXIX. 

Having  perpetrated  this  anti-national,  this  antl-revolutionaiy 
crime,  it  only  remained  to  get  it  sanctioned  by  opinion.  There 
are  two  opinions,  one  republican  and  progressive,  which  bears 
events  down  the  current  of  truth,  liberty,  and  civic  virtue; 
the  other,  counter-revolutionary  and  retrograde,  that  works 
against  the  stream  pf  improvement,  and  carries  institutions 
and  the  human  understanding  back,  to  the  counter-current  of 
slavery,  of  prejudices,  and  of  the  vices  of  past  ages.  Napoleon 
chose  not  truth,  but  force.  He  saw  that  truth  was  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  but  fprce  went  with  the  counter-revolution.  To  this 
he  clung,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prepare  for  him  a  throne. 
He  took  advantage  of  inertness,  bought  the  venal,  intimidated 
the  cowardly,  and  favoured  the  apostasy  .of  the  age.  .  By  feeding 
ambition,  giving  promotion,  and  raising  to  authority,  he  gained 
over  the  least  liberal  of  powers — the  military  government.  At 
length  he  prevailed  over  the  country.  The  country  disappeared 
in  its  tumbeneath  a  throne,  and  on  this  throne  was  Napoleon. 
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XL. 

To  maintain  this  throne,  he  wanted  some  principle ;  and 
here  again  he  might  choose.  He  might  render  his  reign  a 
leign  over  the  nascent  germs  of  the  new  ideas  of  a  more 
enlightened  reason,  and  might  reconcile  them  to  the  new 
world,  and  that  world  to  them,  through  the  benign  influence 
of  a  protecting  monarchy.  He  might  he  to  philosophy  and  to 
the  spirit  of  modem  civilization,  what  Charlemagne  was  to 
Christianity, — the  armed  initiator  and  oi^anizer  of  the  miarmed 
nascent  idea.  On  such  conditions  as  these,  the  moral  world, 
if  it  had  not  altogether  excused,  would  at  least  have  compre- 
hended this  military  usurpation.  But  from  the  first  day  he 
repudiated  the  thought  of  acting  the  part  of  a  heneficent 
genius, — ^the  founder  of  an  idea.  He  declared  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  all  ideas,  save  those  that  were  ohsolete.  He 
execrated  thought  in  any  form,  spoken  or  written,  as  a  revolt 
of  reason  against  fact .  He  exclaimed,  '*  Thought  is  the  great 
evil;  *tis  thought  which  does  all  the  mischief;"  and  in  this  spirit 
he  imposed  silence  on  the  tribunals,  the  censorship  on  the 
puhlic  journals;  he  devoted  hooks  to  destruction,  and  vmters  to 
adulation  or  a  reign  of  terror.  He  blasphemed  against  the  light 
of  intellect ;  he  closed  the  lips  against  the  slightest  murmur  of 
a  theory;  he  hanished  all  who  would  not  sell  to  him  either  their 
eloquence  or  their  pen.  Of  all  the  sciences  he  honoured  only 
that  which  does  not  think — ^the  mathematics;  and  he  would 
have  suppressed  the  alphabet  if  he  could,  so  that  figures  alone 
should  exist,  as  a  medium  of  communication,  hetween  men, 
hecause  letters  express  the  human  soul,  and  figures  only  mate- 
rial powers*.  He  became  excited  in  his  horror  of  philosophy 
and  liberty,  even  to  the  atheism  of  human  intelligence.  He 
anticipated  a  revolt  in  every  sigh,  an  obstacle  in  eveiy  thought, 
a  revenge  in  eveiy  truth.  He  refused  the  breath  of  freedom 
even  to  conscience.  He  made  a  league  with  God,  in  whom  he  did 
not  helieve,  by  renewing  a  treaty  of  church  and  empire  wiUi  the 
sacerdotal  power.  He  profaned  religion  in  affecting  to  honour 
it.    He  turned  the  priest  into  a  civil  magistrate,  and  an  inr" 
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strument  of  servitude  charged  with  bending  all.  hearts  to  his 
-will.  He  adopted  the  cateddsm  of  a  state  worship  in  the 
Empire,  and  placed  the  Emperor  by  the  side  of  God  in  that 
ibatedbism.  He  dflstioyed,  one  by  cue*  all  liie  civil  traths 
established  and  promiiigated  by  the  Constitaent  Asaembly  and 
by  the  Eepublie,-*eqaality  by  a  new  sort  of  feudalism, — domes- 
tic divisions  of  property  by  entail  and  the  ifM(;orii^— <an  equality 
of  manners  by  titles, — democrat  by  an  hereditary  nobility,— 
national  representation  by  a  legislative  body,  silent  and  auboi^ 
dinate,  and  by  a  S^ate  worthy  of  the' Lower  Empre,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  vote  him  the  blood  of  &e  people,--and,  finally, 
&e  lights  of  nations  by  dynasties  of  his  own  family  imposed 
upon  lordgn  thrones.  He  turned  into  deiision,  and  tyran- 
nized over,  all  the  independent  institutions  of  the  people,  whdte 
names  he  did  not  yet  dare  to  effitce.  He  renewed  the  past  by 
commencing  with  its  vices,  and  he  restored  it  entirely  to  his 
adorers,  on  oondition  that  this  pBBl^  should  be  solely  comprised 
mhimsdf. 

XII. 

Eyezy  xdgn,  however,  must  ha^  a  propdiling  spirit;  and 
he  aooording^y  sought  one.  Of  all  these  principles,  on  which 
the  Ibunderof  an  empire  might  firmly  establish  his  institutions, 
such  as  liberty,  equality,  pvogiess,  intelli^enoe,  conscience, 
dection,  leasoning,  discusaon,  religioa,  or  puUie  virtue,  he 
i^osetiie  most  pezsonal  and  liie  most  immoral  of  all — ^oiy,  or 
renown.  Not  caring  to  oonvinoe,  to  enlighten,  to  am6tiozate» 
or  to  improve  the  morals  of  Ins  country,  lie  said  to  himself:  **  I 
shall  dazzle  it,  and  by  the  splendour  I  leOect  upon  it  I  shall 
fRsdnate  the  noblest  and  the  most  easily  seduced  of  all  its 
in8tincts--*national  glory,  or  vanity,  i  shall  ^Mind  my  power 
or  my  dynasty  on  a  spell.  Every  nation  is  not  possessed  of 
virtue,  but  all  have  {Hide.  The  pride  of  France  shall  consti- 
tute mj  right" 

XLII. 

Thb  principle  of  glory  instantly  86|)ezinduceB  tluit  of  omr 
quest;  conquest  commands  war:  and  wa:r  peoduoes  dethrone* 
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ments  and  the  overthipw  of  natioDS.  Napoleon's  reign  im 
nothing  but  a  campaign^ — his  empre  a  field  of  battle  as  extensire 
as  all  Europe.  He  cbnoentiated^e  rights  ofpeopTe  and  of  kings 
in  his  Bword, — all  morality  in  the  number  and  strength  of  his 
armies.  Nothing  which  threatened  him  was  innocent;  nodnng 
which  placed  an  obstacle  in  his  way  was  sacred;  nothing  which 
preceded  him  in  date  was  wocthj  of  respect.  From  himself 
alone  he  wished  Europe  to  date  its  epoch. 

XLIIL 
He  sw^t  awiqrthB  Bepoblicwith  the  tread  of  his  sddiere. 
He  trampled  on  the  throne  of  the  Boarbona  in  enile.  Like  m 
murderer*  in  the  dadiness  of  the  night,  he  seized  upon  the 
hrarest  and  most  confiding  of  the  military  princes  of  this  race. 
the  Duke  d'Ei^hien,  in  a  foreign  country.  He  slew  him  in 
the  ditch  of  Yinoennes  by  a  singular  presentiment  of  crimen 
which  showed  him,  in  this  youth,  the  cmly  armed  competitor  of 
the  throne  against  him,  or  against  his  race.  He  conq[uereJl 
Italy,  which  had  been  again  lost,  Qermany,  Prussia,  Holland, 
(reconquered  after  Pichegru),  Spain,  Naples,  kingdoms,. and 
republics.  He  threatened  England,  and  caressed  Bussia,  in 
order  to  lull  her  to  sleep.  £[e  carved  out  the  continent,  made 
a  new  distributian  of  nations,  and  raised  up  thrones  lor  aU  his 
fSfiunily.  He  expended  ten  genantions  of  France,  to  establish 
a  royal  or  impmal  djnasfy  for  each  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of 
his  mother.  His  fsone,  which  grew  inoessantly  in  noise  and 
splendour,  imparted  to  France  and  to  Europe  that  vertigo  of 
gloiy  which  hides  the  immorality  and  the  abyss  of  such  a  reign. 
He  created  the  attraction,  and  was  followed  even  to  the  delirium 
of  the  Russian  campaign.  He  floated  in  a  whirlwind  of  events 
so  yai^t  and  so  rapid  that  even  three  years  of  errors  did  not 
occasion  his  fall.  Glory,  which  had  elevated  him,  sustained 
him  over  the  vacuity  of  all  the  other  princi^s  which  he  had 
despised.  Spain  devoured  his  armies;  Russia  served  as  a 
sepulchre  to  700,000  men;  Dresden  and  Leipsic  swallowed 
up  the  rest  Germany,  exasperated,  deserted  his  cause.  The 
whole  of  Eur(^  hemmed  him  in,  and  pursued  him  from  the 
Shine  to  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  mighty  tide  of  people.    Fnnee^ 
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exhausted  and  disaffected,  saw  him  combat  and  sink,  -without 
raising  an  arm  in  his  cause.  Yet,  ^hen  he  had  nothing 
against  the  whole  world  but  a  handful  of  soldiers,  he  did  not 
flail.  Everything  was  annihilated  around  his  throne;  but  his 
glory  remained,  still  soaring  above  his  head. 

XLIV. 

As  a  diplomatist,  he  was  eminently  shrewd,  while  he  had 
his  ambition  to  serve,  and  his  reign  to  establish.  In  his  Italian 
campaign  he  fought  with  one  hand,  and  negociated  with  the 
other.  He  daringly  trifled  with  the  instructions  of  the  radical 
republicanism  of  the  Convention.  He  treated  with  conquered 
Pied;mont,  which  he  had  authority  to  destroy,  and  increased 
the  republican  army  against  Austria  with  the  contingents  of  a ' 
xaonarchy.  He  negociated  with  the  Pope,  whom  he  was  directed 
to  expel  from  Bome,  and  enlisted  on  his  side  the  feelings, 
the  respect,  and  even  the  superstitions  of  the  people.  He 
treated  with  Modena  for  millions,  and  paid  his  soldiers  with 
the  treasures  of  princes.  He  negociated  with  Tuscany  and  with ' 
Naples,  to  divide  his  enemies,  and  to  fight  them,  like  the  Horatius 
of  old,  one  after  the  other.  He  soothed  Venice,  while  he  required 
her  neutrality;  but  insulted,  violated,  and  crushed  her,  when 
he  no  longer  feared  her  power.  'He  relumed  the  fire  of 
levolutionaiy  enthusiasm  ^nd  independence  in  Milan;  then 
resold  Venice  to  Austria;  and  thus  purchased  the  shadow  of 
peace,  with  which  he  expected  to  make  himself  popular  in  France. 
Thus  far  his  diplomacy  was  that  of  Machiavel,  but  of  a  patriotic 
Machiavel,  who  committed  such  treachery  only  as  was  useful 
^hisoountiy* 

XLV. 

But  he  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne  than  all  his  negoci- 
ations  became  a  series  of  maelstroms  as  fatal  to  himself  as  to  the 
Qolid  greatness  of  his  country.  He  threia.tened  England,  which 
he  could  not  reach  either  by  sea  or  land;  and  he  declared 
himself  her  eternal  though  powerless  antagonist.  He  thus| 
created  the  hatred  of  a  H^annibal  against  his  nation  and  his 
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dynasty,  thus  placing  the  continent  in  the  pay  of  that  power, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world  under  its  flag. 

He  alienated  the  whole  of  independent  Germany,  by  ter- 
ritorial cupidity  and  family  appanages,  by  which  he  multiplied 
princes,  without  obtaining  support.  He  refused  to  Eussia  the 
Empire  of  the  East,  while  he  secured  to  himself  that  of  the 
West.  He  declared  the  incompatibility  of  any  othet  power 
whatever  with  that  of  his  own,  even  at  the  extremity  of  the 
earth.  He  also  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  universal 
monarchy;  that  is  to  say,  the  common  and  universal  enemy  of 
all  thrones  and  all  nationalities.  Thus,  with  his  own  hands, 
he  combined  England,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, — all  the  world, 
in  short, — in  the  league  of  the  human  race  against  him. 

He  fought  battles,  and  his  fame  and  genius  gave  him 
victory.  He  made  treaties  of  peace,  which  were  flEdse,  short, 
precarious,  and  menacing  for  those  he  had  but  half  conquered ; — 
treaties  which  allowed  the  parties  to  respire,  but  not  to  disarm. 
In  the  expectation  of  a  newly  premeditated  war  with  Russia,  he 
had  the  madness  to  throw  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  the  hands  of 
that  power,  and  thus  to  deprive  himself  o£  the  only  great  and 
natural  ally  which  remained  to  him  for  the  day  of  struggle. 

He  conquered  Vienna,  and  he  re-established  the  Austrian 
monarchy ;  but  he  saw  Hungary  sighing  for  independence,  and 
left  it  subservient  to  that  power. 

He  oonquered  Berlin,  but  he  did  not  extinguish  Prussia. 
He  saw  Poland  dismembered,  palpitating  with  hope  and  patriotism 
towards  him.  He  could  recall  her  to  life  with  a  wave  of  his 
band,  make  her  the  firm  ally  of  France,  the  outpost  of  his 
armies,  the  arbiter  of  the  North  and  of  Germany,  the  barrier  of 
Bussia,  and  he  sold  her  remains  to  the  conquered  powers,  to 
purchase  the  favours  and  consideration  of  the  old  races  for  his 
dynasty  of  upstarts. 

He  saw  Spain  throw  herseK  into  his  arms,  accept  his  arbi- 
trations, implore  his  guardianship,  associate  herself  with  France 
in  a  compact,  natural  and  eternal,  of  the  South  against  the  con- 
quering races  of  the  North ;  but  he  preferred  rather  to  humble 
than  to  attract  h^r,  and  to  conquer  her  for  his  brother,  than  to 
have  voluntary  possession  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
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Finallji  be  threw  himself,  with  a  million  of  aen,  inte  the 
heart  of  Russia,  to  invade,  by  an  nnnatoial  contradiction,  the 
nortb  hj  tho'south,  and  to  possess  himself  of  nothing  but  snow 
and  ashes.  Germany,  which  he  imprudently  lefU  armed  and 
exasperated  behind  him,  closed  upon  his  steper,  and  he  was 
taken  in  a  trap  which  he  had  |H:epared  for  himself.  He  soemed 
to  have  had  but  pne  object  in  his  policy  for  ten  years  past,  tix^ 
to  unite  all  nations  in  'a  combination  of  shame  and  hatred 
against  him ;  and  to  render  France  the  irreconcilable  enemy  oi 
the  human  race.  This  was  the  genius  of  his  foreign  poHcy-^ 
the  genius  of  selfishness,  which  became»in  his  case,  thegenios 
of  ruin. 

XLVI. 

So  at  length  capitulated,  or  rather  France  capitulated 
without  him,  and  he  trayelled  alone,  across  his  conquered  oom^ 
try  and  his  ravaged  provinces,  the  route  to  his  first  ^esile,  his 
only  cortege  the  resentments  and  the  murmurs  of  his  ooantry. 
What  remains  behind  him  of  his  long  reign  ?  for  this  is  the 
criterion  by  which  God  and  men  judge  the  political'  genius  of 
founders.  All  truth  is  fruitful,  all  falsehood  barren.  In 
policy,  whatever  does  not  create  has  no  existence.  life  is 
judged  by  what  survives  it  He  left  freedom  chained,  equality 
compromised  by  posthumous  institutions,  feudalism  parodied* 
without  power  to  exist,  human  conscience  resold,  j^osophy 
proscribed,  prejudices  eAoouraged,  the  human  mind  diminish^ 
instruction  materialised  and  concentrated  in  the  pure  sciences 
alone,  schools  converted  into  barracks,  literature  degraded  by 
censorship  or  humbled  by  baseness,  national  representatiQa 
perverted,  election  abolished,  the  arts  enslaved,  ecmuneroe 
destroyed,  credit  annihilated,  navigation  suppressed,  interna 
tional  hatred  revived,  the  people  oppressed,  or  enrolled  in  the 
army,  paying  in  blood  or  taxes  the  ambition  of  an  unequalled 
soldier,  but  covering  with  the  great  name  of  France  the  oon* 
tiadictions  of  the  .age,  the  miseries  and  degradation  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  founder !  This  is  the  man  I — a  man 
instead  of  a  revolution ! — a  man  instead  of  an  epodi ! — a 
^nan  instead  of  a  country! — a  man  instead  of  a  nation! 
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Nothing  after  him!  nothing  around  him  but  his  shadow, 
making  sterile  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  absorbed  and  concen- 
trated in  himself  alone.  Personal  gloiy  will  be  always  spoken 
of  as  characterising  the  age  of  Napoleon ;  but  it  will  never 
merit  iSbB  praise  bestowed  upon  that  of  Augustus,  of  Charle- 
magne, and  of  Louis  XIV.  There  is  no  age ;  there  is  onlj  a 
name;  and  this  name  signifies  nothing  to  humanily  but  himself. 

XLVII. 

Fatae  inittstitixtioiis,  &r  he  retrograded;  fdsein  policy,  for 
he  debased ;  ftlse  in  morals,  for  he  corrupted ;  false  in  dvilizar 
tion,  for  he  oppressed ;  false  in  diplomacy,  for  he  isolated,— he 
was  only  true  in  war ;  for  he  shed  torrents  of  human  blood. 
But  what  can  we  then  allow  him  ?  His  individual  genius  was 
great;  bat  it  was  the  genios  of  materialism.  His  intelligence 
'  was  vast  and  dear,  but  it  was  the  intelligence  of  calculation. 
He  ooonted,  he  weighed,  he  measured;  but  he  felt  not;  he 
loved  not;  he  sympathiwd  withnosie;  he  was  a  status  rather 
than  a  man.  Therein  lay  his  inferiority  to  Alexander  and  |to 
Ciesar:  he  resembled  mote  tbe  Hannibal  of  the  Aristocracy. 
Few  men  have  thus  been  moulded,  and  moulded  cold.  All  was 
solid,  nothing  gashed  forth,  in  that  mind  nothing  was  moved. 
His  metallic  nature  was  felt  even  in  his  style.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  writer  of  human  events  since.Maohiavel.  Much 
superior  to  Ossar  in  the  account  of  his  campaigns,  his  style  is 
not  the  written  expression  alone;  it  is  the  action.  Evexy 
sentence  in  his  pages  is,  so  to  speak,  the  counter-part  and 
counter-impression  of  the  fact.  There  is  neither  a  letter,  a 
sound,  or.  a  colour  wasted  between  the  fact  and  the  word,  and 
the  word  is  himself.  His  phrases  concise,  but  struck  off  without 
ornament,  recall  those  times  when  Bajazet  and  Charlemagne, 
not  knowing  how  to  write  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  their 
imperial  acts,  dipped  their  hands  in  ink  or  blood,  and  applied 
them  vrith  all  their  articulations  impressed  upon  the  parchment, 
It  was  not  the  signature;  it  was  the  handitself  of  the  hero  thus 
fixed  eternally  before  the  eyes ;  and  such  were  the  pages  of  his 
campaigns  dictated  by  Napoleon, — the  very  soul  of  movement, 
of  action,  and  of  combat. 
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XLVIIL 

This  fame,  which  constitated  his  moialitj,  his  conscience, 
and  his  principle,  he  merited,  by  his  nature  and.  his  talents, 
front  war  and  from  glory ;  and  he  has  covered  with  it  the  name 
of  France.  France,  obliged  to  accept  the  odium  of  his  tyranny 
and  his  crimes,  should  also  accept  his  gloxy  with  a  serious  grati- 
tude. She  cannot  separate  her  name  from  his,  without  lessening 
It ;  for  it  is  equally  incrusted  with  his  greatness  as  with  his 
&ults.  She  wished  for  renown,  and  he  has  given  it  to  her;  but 
what  she  principally  owes  to  him  is  the  celebrity  she  has  gained 
in  the  world. 

XLIX. 

This  celebrity,  which  will  descend  to  posterity,  and  which  is 
improperly  called  glory,  constituted  his  means  and  his  end. 
Let  him  therefore  enjoy  it  The  noise  he  has  made  will  resound 
through  distant  ages ;  but  let  it  not  pervert  posterity,  or  falsify 
the  judgment  of  mankind.  This  man,  one  of  the  greatest 
creations  of  God,  applied  himself  with  greater  power  than  any 
other  man  ever  possessed,  to  accumulate,  therefrom,  on, his 
route,  revolutions  and  ameliorations  of  the  human  mind,  as 
if  to  check  the  march  of  ideas,  and  make  all  received  truths 
retrace  their  steps.  But  time  has  overleaped  him,  and  truths 
and  ideas  have  resumed  their  ordinary  current.  He  is  admired 
as  a  soldier ;  he  is  measured  as  a  sovereign ;  he  is  judged  as  a 
founder  of  nations  ;  great  in  action,  little  in  idea,  nothing  ia 
virtue ;-— such  is  the  man  1 
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While  Nagoleon  was  thus  travelling  towards  his  first  exile, 
whither  we  shall  soon  have  to  follow  him,  the  princea  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  were  approaching  Paris.  They  were  coming 
to  occupy,  or  to  form  the  circle  round  a  throne  which  war  had 
bestowed  upon  them  after  having  raised  it  for  another,  and  of 
which  the  Revolution  and  the  counter-Eevolution,  then  unani- 
mous, were  soon  after  to  dispute  the  possession.  These  princes 
were  known  to  France  only  by  name. 

Before  we  narrate  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons,  their 
attempt  at  reigning,  and  their  second  fall,  we  shall  introduce 
the  reader  to  the  princes  and  princesses  who  composed  this 
royal  family,  and  who  had  been  proscribed  equally  for  twenty 
years  from  the  memory  and  the  soil.  We  shall  also  state  the 
feeling  with  which  these  members  of  the  sovereign  dynasty  re- 
turned to  the  kingdom  of  their  sires,  and  the  sentiments  with 
which  France  regarded  them,  and  hailed  their  return. 

Q 
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XL 

The  royal  family  was  cozoposed  of  seven  princes  and  five 
princesses : — ^The  King,  Louis  XVIII. ;  his  brother,'the  Count 
d*Artois;  tine  two  wm  of  this  piriaeer  the  Daike  i'Aagau- 
l^e,  amd die Didoede  Berry;  tiiePniiceof  Oonde;  his«on» 
the  Doke  de  Bourbon,  and  tiie  Duke  d*OA^m. 

The  princesses  were  the  Duchess  4* Angoul§me ;  the 
Duchess  d'Orieaofi,  uridow  of  Fhilip-Egalite ;  the  Dudiess 
d'Orieami,  wife  of  Louis  Phalippet  Duke  d'Odeaw;  Made- 
moiselle di'dieaos,  sister  of  Lovis  Pliitippe ;  and  Easily,  the 
Duchess  de  Bourbon,  and  Hie  duldren  of  Louis  Philippe,  Duke 
d'Orleans;  theFiincess  Louise,  and  the  Duke  de  Ohartres. 

Tbette  were  &&  personi^es  whom  exile  bad  restored  to 
their  eoontry. 

In  this  return  to  the  eommon  mo&nsr  laad  of  old  France 
(after  so  many  years  of  adversitj  and  sorrow,  after  so  many 
mutilations  from  the  roycd  trunk  and  its  branches,  by  the  revo- 
lutionary axe,  or  by  the  assassination  of  Vincennes,  in  this 
tardy  reparation  of  proscriptions,  in  this  astonishment  of  the 
palace  on  receiving  its  ancient  lords,  in  this  joy  of  the  servants 
on  seeing  once  more  their  old  masters,  in  the  imexpected 
happiness  of  this  family,  in  treading  at  length,  amidst  the 
noise  of  acclamations  and  public  rejoicipgs,  the  soil  .which 
might  have  long  before  devoured  them) — there  was  so  much 
heartfelt  sympathy,  foreign  as  well  as  French,  for  unmerited 
misfortunes,  and  touching  reparations, — such  an  effusion  of 
popular  sensibility,  associating  itself  with  these  royal  impres- 
sions ;  in  fine,  such  a  benignity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
that  tenderness,  astonishment,  and  &,auly  joy  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  a  national  spirit*  and  the  imaginaticm  of  the  people 
appeared  to  participate  in  the  adversities  and  in  the  felicities 
of  a  recovered  portion  of  the  old  royal  stock.  This  is  the 
force  of  nature,  when  allowed  to  appear  throu{(h  political 
science:  it  is  the  spell  of  bygone  recollections,  when  it 
mingles  for  a  moment  with  future  hopes ;  it  is  the  awalcening 
of  traditions  in  the  heart;,  wh^  these  tcadftions  aro  personified 
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Cknuitde£rovcsoe(IiOitt9XyilD 

in  A  laoe'vetanuQg  fix)m  a  leog&ened  €txile;  it  is  pilj  vbiidi 
affiBges  itseift  aad  a  po^olar  eoxooatioai  aS  tba  sseti^ied  «xik8U 
Tbese  wei»  the obbIj  days  thej  could eall ti^eir (Oim;  bat  Aej 
ware  deli^idfol,  i»  eombiniBg  at  aace  tbe  paat  and  :Qie  taitoe. 
The^jr  after  iseeommexiced  iheir  difficulties  and  ibm  fonls ; 
&x  fanpossiMjtigg  wece'  r^uiared  >of  tbem^-i-die  adeptioe  cl 
loteBeais  «Bd  ideaa  wpagpajat  to  their  hfiartii*— ibat  wlmk 
was  acid  eaimotl3ie  8gaia,fliatvfaich  is  tocQgDiQ«aad  that  vhich 
is  goner-^idie  ilhudoii  and  the  reality*  the  past  and  the  present 
Bat  let  us  not  axxtieipate  dieae  fiitore  tri^ 
a|^]fli]i8eof  liievoiriyipasTisiUeittthcSroetam:  idiefwexe 
preceded  ky  an  imsieDBe  iiuRoar'-^^hki  irasthep  omt  fif  iaeli^ 

ni 

Louis  XVQL  ms  todering  <m  &e  coxtieitii  yesmf  Itis 
life;  the  ago  «t  idiieh  the  understanding  possesses  «B  its 
matonty,  and  at  mlaek  the  body  has  yel  iost  nooa  <frf  its 
rigour  in  the  ^omerM  mees  of  numkind.  He  ^oas  hroijier  to 
Louis  XVI.,  the  Charles  I.  of  France  His  ftthar  was  the 
Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.,  a  prince  \?ho  had  had  only  a 
glimpse  of  the  throne,  and  who  seemed  destined  to  adorn  it 
with  only  obscure  virtues.  Louis  XVIII.,  before  the  murder 
of  hisjbi9tiher  Louis  XVL,  bore  the  titJ^  of  ComJt  de  Pro- 
yence,  and  Itad  anamed,  when  young,  Josephane  of  Savoy, 
dauglEter  of  Yieitor  Emmanuel  IIL,  King  of  Sardink.  He 
never  had  any  children;  and  had  jbst  his  wife  during  the 
emigration.  This  prince,  who  has  played  with  great  good 
fortune,  (Hie  {£  the  most  difficult  parts  in  hi«tory  on  the 
thsoiM,  mezits  consideration.  His  undenstanding  was  equsl  to 
the  zegniiesiesits  of  his  destiny,  if  his  eharacter  was  inferiof 
to  the  work  assigned  him.  He  would  Jhave  founded  a  dynasty, 
had  he  known  how  to  maintain  it  Letusoxamineliisliiliio;  it 
will  elucidate  his  reign . 

IV. 

The  Count  de  Provence,  solitary  and  reserved  at  lite  ooujt 
of  Louis  XVI.t  iMd  surrounded  Idmself  witb  a  litde  €0^ 
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His  life  at  the  Court  of  Loais  XVL 


distinct  from  that  of  his  brother,  which  suited  his  character, 
which  was  studious,  familiar,  and  somewhat  feminine.  Man- 
linese  was  "wanting  to  his  soul,  as  well  as  to  his  body ;  it  only 
displayed  itself  in  his  understanding.  He  possessed,  though 
very  young,  some  portion  of  that  sagacity  and  penetration 
which  distinguished  the  eunuchs, — the  sovereigns  of  their 
sovereigns,  in  the  Greek  court  of  Bvzantium :  a  Narses,  bom 
on  the  steps  of  a  throne,  delighting  like  them  in  knotting  and 
untymg  the  knots  of  policy  in  the  mysterious  intrigues  of  a 
palace;  conciliating  within  the  favour  of  courts,  and  without 
the  popularity  of  public  opinion ;  ambitious  in  desires,  modest 
and  restrained  in  attitude;  concealing  their  plots  under  the 
rigour  of  ceremonial,  and  under  the  puerilities  of  etiquette ; 
aurrounding  themselves  with  philosophers,  men  of  letters, 
comedians,  and  artists ;  affecting  even  a  passion  for  women, 
but  caring  for  nothing  more  than  their  suppleness,  their  grace, 
and  the  malice  of  their  wit ;  seeking  the  friendship  of  men  in 
the  absence  of  love,  and  perpetually  desirous  of  reposing  their 
souls  on  a  feivourite.  Such  w^  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
Count  de  Provence 


H^  justiy  felt  that  he  had  a  genius  very  superior  to  that 
'>^  hi&  brother  Louis  XVI.,  and  to  the  superficial  and  unreflect- 
ing mind  of  his  other  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois.  He  left  to 
the  first,  with  much  external  consideration,  the  enjoyment, 
the  respect,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  throne :  he  affected 
to  conceal  his  superiority  under  a  real  devotion  to  him,  and 
under  a  feigned  indifference  to  power.  He  would  have  dreaded 
to  overshadowwith  his  merit  by  too  much  display,  notLouisXVI., 
wlio  was  incapable  of  umbrage  or  rivalship,  but  the  young  and 
beautiful  Marie-Antoinette,  a  princess  of  intense  fascination, 
at  once  jealous  and  incapable  of  domination.  With  greater 
unwillingness,  the  Count  de  Provence  left  to  his  second 
brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  idol  of  the  Queen,  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  youth  of  France,  the  empire  of  grace,  of  volatility, 
and  of  public  favour.    Unable  to  equal  him  or  these  points, 
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His  geniu^  and  character. 

he  laboured  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  more  solid  superiority, 
and  played  the  part  of  a  precocious  sage,  and  censor  in  a 
frivolous  court,  and  an  ill  governed  country  He  studied 
histoiy,  political  science,  the  theories  of  economy,  and  the 
government  of  empires :  he  wrote  much,  and  on  all  subjects ; 
and  he  even  cultivated  light  literature  after  more  serious 
studies*.  He  had  an  ambition  for  wit,  and  an  appetite  for 
glory  of  all  descriptions.  He  published  some  of  his  poetry  in 
the  literary  annals  of  the  time ;  and  he  had  some  of  his  dramas 
represented  in  the  popular  theatres  of  Paris,  under  the  names 
of  his  sycophants  or  of  his  secretaries.  He.enjoyed,  like  the 
Roman  Emperor,  his  success  upon  the  stage  equally  with  hip 
proximity  to  the  throne.  He  surrounded  himself  with  phi- 
losophers, theorists,  and  censors  of  government  and  religion. 
He  allowed  them  to  divulge  in  public  his  criticisms  on  the 
ministry,  his  ideas  for  reforming  the  kingdom,  his  accordance 
4n  heart  and  soul  ^th  the  general  spirit  of  the  nation,  which 
was  evincing  itself  in  complaints  against  the  government,-  and 
in  outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  the  precursors  of  a  revolution. 
But  he  never  permitted  these  murmurs  and  this  enthusiasm  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  external  respect  for  religion  and  the  throne. 
Although  a  sceptic  in  religion,  and  revolutionary  in  politics,  he 
regarded  the  church  and  monarchy  as  two  popular  idols,  whose 
divinity  might  be  contested  without  removing  their  images  from 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  There  was  etiquette  and 
ceremony  even  in  his  convictions ;  for  he  believed  in  the  divine 
right  of  established  custom ;  and  all  reform  which  extended  to 
his  own  dynasty  appeared  to  him  sacrilegious. 

« He  foresaw  a  revolution,  and  thinking  his  brother  unequal 
to  the  struggle  of  the  times,  believed  his  weakness  would 
drive  him  to  abdication ;  that  the  Count  d'Artois  would  lose 
himself  in  vain  resistance  tp  the  progress  of  the  world;  and 
that  France,  re-constituted  on  a  new  monarchical  plan,  would 
take  refuge  under  his  own  government.  He  did  not  conspire 
to  obtain,  nor  even  desire  this  cdnsummation ;  but  he  expected 
all. ,  Nevertheless,  he  loved  the  king,  his  brother,  as  much  as 
he  was  capable  of  loving  any  one  ranking  above  him. 
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VL 

The  embarrassments  of  the  treasaiy,  the  dissipations  of 
the  court,  the  refbsal  of  the  clergy  and  aobiUty  to  relioTe  the 
financial  necessities,  the  tendency  of  piablic  opinioii,  eiq^essed 
by  the'  poblic  writers,  the  eomplaints  of  the  people,  and  the 
conMng  fsdth  of  the  Idxkg  ia  the  conennBnee  of  ^  naitioa, 
indnced  the  cosTocation  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables^  or,  in 
other  words,  the  friendly  and  officious  grand  totaoiol  of  the 
nation,  around  its  king.  The  Goimt  de  Fraveoee  here  dis- 
played Mn^elf  to  the  people  as  a  popular  and  referoaing 
prince ;  he  rai^d  himself  in  opppsitioa  to  the  aristoesaqr,  on 
the  side  of  the  masses,  9nd  of  justice  and  right.  The  position 
he  assumed,  has  votes  and  hia  language,  promised  at  the  same 
time  a  tribune  and  a  moderation  of  the  Rerolotion ;  and  the 
popularity  of  his  name  was  beeoming  formidable.  This  incense 
of  public  &rottr  he  inhaled  with  transport,  and  would  never 
vokntarily  give  it  up,,  so  long  as  it  only  required  from  him  the 
saerifisee  of  opinions;  but  the  Constituent  Assembly  soon  came 
to  sap  the  ancient  supports  of  the  thrcme :  and  the  church  and 
aristocracy  crumbled  away  under  the  hands  of  the  Hers  iktt^  or 
national  majority.  The  Count  de  Provence  had.  favoured  the 
8u|Xremacy  of  this  numerical  majority  of  the  nation,  by  voting 
that  the  people  should  have  a  representation  prqK)rtioned,  not 
mieTdy  to  it»  unity  as  an  order  of  the  State,  but  to  its  numbers 
as  a  population.  By  this  vote  he  nationalized  himself  still 
more;  he  declared  himsdf  oa  the  side  of  Mirabeim,  said 
became  popular;  but  wantei  to  remain  a  prince. 

TIL 

Direct  insults  to  ih»  throne  soon  warned  the  Count  de 
Provence  that  the  EevolotioB;  threatened  even  the  mmuirchy ; 
but  he  hoped  it  would  at  least  respect  the  monarch.  Still 
relynag  on  his  own  popularity,  he  censured  all -premature  ^ni- 
gration ;  and  yrbUe  his  bf  ether,  the  Count  d'Artois,  flying  from 
Versailles,  had  left  the  country,  and  was  hastening  firom  Turin 
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to  YieoBXtt  mid  St.  Peteraborgf  to  railj  the  militftry  nobiM  of 
France  and  the  Evn^eaii  courts  iota  a  dusade  agaii»lt  the 
BeTohitioii,  he,  mofe  fiim,  more  iuthftiL,.  and  Biore  politic, 
had  Ibllowed  Ms  fasediev  Louia  XVL,  ^hen  carried  off  £n>m 
Yeisaiilea  bf  the  mawractiea  of  the  5th  a;ad  6th  of  October, 
to  Paris.  The  people  respected,,  cheered,  and  snrroimded  him 
with  efery  laazk  (^  affsctioii  in  his  pakce  of  the  Luxemhoorg, 
and  he  iqipeared  id  the  Hght  of  a  eonohator  between  the  court 
and  the  Bevolvtbn. 

But  he  himself  soott  after  hecaifteiiapopdkr--4heoc^^ 
an  aDti-re¥dati<mazy  coosphacy,  eoneocted  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  his  military  household,  haTii^  Mien  on  him.  This  officer, 
the  MarqwB  de  Faints,  had  been  comsnissioned  to  negodate 
considerable  loans  for  his  ancient  master,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  plotted,  either  mth  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Count  de 
Provence,  or  miknown  to  him,  a  conspiracy,  the  abject  of  which 
was  at  once  to  destroy  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Eevolution,  viz., 
La&y^te,  Necker^  and'  BaiUy,— to  carry  off  the  king  from  his 
guardums,  and  conduct  him  to  Peronne,  and  to  elect  the  Comit 
de  Provence  r^nt  of  the  kingdom.  Favras  was  aecosed, 
seized,  and  condemned  to  death,  bat  died  without  betraying 
his  confederates,  and  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  enigma 
of  the  imiocenee  or  participation  in  guilt  of  the  king's  brother. 
'  Before  he  expired,  however,  he  broke  Ibcth  into  muttered 
maledictiona  on  the  head  of  some  powerfiil  accomplice,  who 
thus  abandoned  hmi  to  his  fate ;  and  public  opinion,  Aether 
justly  or  uDJostly,  completed  the  revelation,  and  pointed  out 
the  Geont  de  Provence.  The  mystery  was  buried  in  the  grave 
of  Favras ;  but  the  Count  de  Provence,  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  nidi  an  accusatkm,  anticipated  them  by  a  jostifica- 
tion — at  once  timid  and  daring — ^before  the  eooncil  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris.  He  went  thither  in  great  state,  and 
spoke  as  one  accused  before  the  judges  of  the  people.  He 
descfibed  the  extent  of  his  connection  with  Favras,  and  spe- 
cified its  nature,  separating  the  financial  interests,  which  that 
gentleman  had  been  auithorised  by  him  to  forward,  from  any 
anti-revolutionary  enterprises  which,  he  might  have  conceived 
on  his  own  account. 
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He  spoke  mth  the  accent  of  candour  and  the  persuasion  of  truth. 
He  did  more:  he  loudly  professed  his  revolutionaiy  principles. 

**  Ever  since  the  ^Assembly  of  Notables,"  said  he,  "  'where 
I  voted  in  favour  of  the  double  representation  of  the  people,  I 
have  felt  assured  that  a  great  revolution  VTaa  about  to  take 
place ;  that  the  king,  from  his  well-meaning  disposition, '  his 
virtues,  and  his  exalted  rauk,  should  be  the  head  of  it ;  that 
the  royal  authority  should  be  the  bulwark  of  the  authority  of 
the  nation     I  have  a  right  to  be  believed  on  my  word." 

The  populace,  proud  to  behold  the  brother  of  the  king 
recognise  its  jurisdiction  and  implore  its  acquittal,  covered  him 
with  applause,  and  reconducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  palace. 
But  the  pardon  for  Favras,  which  he  had  thus  come  to  ask, 
was  not  granted  him. 

VIII. 

Dangers  increased  every  day,  and  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Oonde  and  the  king's  aunts  fled  one  by  one  from  the  soil  of 
France^  A  report  was  spread  of  the  approaching  departure  of 
the  Count  de  Provence,  and  the  people  flocked  to  his  palace  to 
assure  themselves  of  his  presence.  He  caused  his  doors  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  chatting  familiarly  with  the.  women  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  swore  that  he  never  would  leave 
them.  «*  But  if  the  king  should  go?"  asked  one  of  the  womeni 
"  For  a  woman  of  understanding,"  replied  the  prince,  "  you 
have  put  a  very  silly  question."  Thus  eluding  the  answer,  and 
giving  it  to  be  very  well  understood  by  his  tone  that  if  his 
brother  should  desert  the  throne,  he,  his  successor,  would  not 
be  so  destitute  of  ambition  as  not  to  mount  it. 

The  whole  conduct  and  genius  of  this  prince  were  com- 
prised in  this  senjtence  ^  • 

IX. 

He  displayed,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  obstinacy,  reserve, 
an^  courage,  during  the  days  of  tumult,  when  the  people 
invaded  the  Tuileries,  and  insulted  the  king  and  queen,  but 
turned  their  anger  from  him  to  concentrate  it  upon  the  king. 
He  shielded  and  consoled  his  brother,  reciting,  in  the  midst  of 
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the  tumult,  those  yersesin  which  his  favourite  poet  Horace 
boasts  of  the  tranquil  serenity  of  the  fields,  in  opposition  to 
the  agitations  of  the  palace  and  of  public  affairs.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  Marie-Antoinette  had  reconciled  him  ^nth  her ;  he 
admired  her  from  pity,  and  he  won  the  confidence  of  his 
brother  and  sister-in-law.*  While  he  feigned,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  the  firm  resolution  not  to  desert  his  post,  as  a 
citizen  and  the  eventual  heir  of  the  throne,  he  was  preparing 
to  saye  his  head  from  the  hands  of  the  Eevolution ;  and  even, 
while  putting  the  best  face  on  the  matter,  to  lull  the  alarm 
and  suspicions  of  the  people,  the  door  of  emigration  was 
secretly  opened  behind  him.  Still  more  politic  than  brave, 
his  courage  was  less  adventurous  than  his  intellect.  The  king 
confided  to  him  his  intended  flight,  which  was  fixed  for  the 
20th  of  June ;  and  the  Count  de  Provence  had  so  much  sang- 
froid on  the  occasion,  that  he  even  made  some  grammatical 
corrections  in  the  declaration  which  Louis  XYI.  had  left  upon 
his  table,  to  protest  against  all  the  acts  of  the  nation  made 
during  his  absence.  The  fiate  of  this  King  and  his  family  is 
known.  Arrested  at  Varennes,  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to 
reign  and  die  at  Paris.  More  able,  more  fortunate,  or  less 
pursued,  the  Count  de  Provence  succeeded  where  his  brother 
fjEuled.  He  has  himself  written  an  account  of  his  flight  with 
a  curious  puerility  of  literary  minuteness,  rather  than  with 
royal  dignity.  It  is  a  somewhat  grotesque  commentary  on 
flight  and  fear ;  and  one  would  be  tempted  to  smile  in  reading 
it,  if  the  scaffold  was  not  behind  the  fugitive.  His  measures  had 
been  taken  with  cleverness  and  cunning — feminine  virtues  which 
never  failed  this  prince,  in  the  embarrassments  or  perils  that 
surrounded  him. 

X. 

His  favourite,  Madame  de  Balbi,  a  lady  whose  wit  he  liked 
even  more  than  her  charms,  and  his  friend  Count  d*Avaray, 
were  his  sole  confidants.  Couiit  d'Avaray  made  the  pre- 
parations for  his  flight.  These  being  finished,  the  prince,  as 
usual,  went  to  the  Tuileries,  affected  a  free  and  unembarrassed 
air,  remained  till  eleven  o'clock  with  the  king  and  queen; 
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neeiTecttliekBStfaTeweUoltliekiiig^ol  tii6q«ieea,aBdof  liis 
gjstery  Madamft  EHzabeth,  ^y]bo  leafaaaied  tfaeir  UesrB  for  fear  of 
betrayiDg  themselroi.  He  thm  returned  mth  his  oomtien  to 
his  own  pabceytt&d  evdn  to  ids  oim  loecMitmber,  was  undressed 
hy  las  Tslet-de-chsmbre^  wlio  Aept  in  the  same  room,  and 
n^hom  he  distmsled.  He  wentC  to  bed»  dosedthe  cwrtaans  on 
one  side,  got  out  at  the  other  wLthont  noise,  slipped  inte  a 
eahmet  whidicommnmeated  mtb  a  Ickky^i  the  palace,  peesed 
fsom  thence  to  a  lo<^e,  where  Const  d*Avaray  was  waiting  ibr 
him  wit&  a  disgnise^  painted  his  eyebrows,  assumed  Mse  hair 
over  his  own,  and  placed  mi  his  loaad  heat  a  large  tii^dioured 
eockade.  He  then  descended  into  the  court  ofthe  pakce,  yfiaeere 
ahacteey-coach  was  waiting  for  him.  On  the  qnajhe  feonda 
travelling  carrkge  with  post-borses,.  got  into  it  with  hh  friend, 
and  with  English  names  and  passports,  passed  the  harriers 
withoat  suspicion,  and  took  the  road  to  Soissoos.  There  the 
axletree  of  his  easriage  brohit,  and  retarded  his  fi^t.  He 
affected  an  English  accent,  chatted  with  the  idlers  who  sur- 
rounded the  carriage,  deeeited  tkem,  sod  dalHed  with  his  perils 
confiding,  though  by  nnmeans  credoloas^  in  alnmacokusimage, 
which  had  been  give&  to  him:  the  evening  before,  by  his  pious 
sister,  Madame  Elizabeth.  On  arriving  at  Maubeuge,  the  last 
town  in  Franee  on  the  Belgian  fcontKer,.  he  bribed  the  postilion 
to  pass  round  the  town,  and  tearing  the  tri-eolouored  codiadeofiP 
his  hot,  he  abaiadoiied  himseM  te  jey  on  throwing  away,^  at  last, 
Him  aigii  of  his  oppresMoii  and  of  has  tenor.  When  ib^ 
reached  Moms,  he  pressed  his  defiverer  Ceunt  d'Avaray  in 
his  arms,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  to  thassk  heaven  for 
his  safety.  Then  mdng^g  h»  aoeaie  and  literaiy  souveniis 
with  his  self-congratulations  on  his  escape,  he  parodied  some 
verses  of  an  opera,  and  applied  their  tragic  meaning  to  the  most 
burlesque  accidents  of  his  4isguise  and  journey.  Alas !  while 
he  was  thos  revelHng  in  the  isoiatedjoys  of  hk  own  safoty,  his 
wife,  of  wiiose  fate  he  was  ignotant,  was  ruoniiig  the  same 
dangers  by  soothed  route;  azid  the  king,  the  queen,  their 
children,,  and  h»  nster,  overtaken  on  tlie  road  at  Varennes; 
were  going  to  pay,  i^idi  their  Hberty  and  their  lives,  for  this 
day  which  gave  to  him  alone  seearity  cm  aforeign  scIL 
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Madame  de  Balbi  anniited  him  in  the  hotel  atMoxui,  where 
anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  his  family  did  not  make  him  forget^  in 
his  journal,  the  delicacies  of  the  table  or  the  goodness  of  the 
wine.  The  following  day  he  departed  far  Namur,  making  notes 
as' he  went  along,  of  the  same  pueidilities  of  the  table  and  the 
lodging  house ;  the  childishness  of  princes  preserving,  even  in 
adversity,  that  worship  of  the  person  to  which  their  courts  have 
accustomed  them.  At  length,  near  Luxembourg,  a  new  accident 
retarded  the  progress  of  his  carriage,  and  ,he  seated  himself, 
like  a  caliph  in  disguise,  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  at  the  door  of 
a  cottage.  Here  he  bestowed  charity  on  a  poor  female  cripple, 
and  on  a  pretty  young  girl  worn  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  His 
liberality  betrayed  him ;  and  the  women  throwing  themselves 
at  his  feet,  he  recommended  them  to  pray  to  heaven  for  the 
King  of  France  and  for  his  brother.  *'  Behold  his  brother  I" 
exclaimed  Count  d'Avaray,  pointing  the  prince  out  to  the 
villagers.  "And  behold  my  deliverer  1"  cried  the  prince, 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  confidant. 

With  this  little  theatrical  scena,  the  Oount  de  Provence 
terminikted  his  journey,  and  commenced,  as  he  says^  his 
political  career 

XIL 

He  took  refuge  $t  Coblentz  in  the  house  of  tbe  elector  of 
Treves,  Wenceslaus  Prince  of  Saxe,  his  mother's  brother. 
Coblentz,  the  centre  of  the  emigration,  became  at  once  the 
camp,  the  court,  the  congress  of  the  princes  and  the  nobiiity, 
seeldng  to  attach  all  Europe  to  their  cause,  and  to  deliver 
Louis  XYI.  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Bevolution.  This  prince, ' 
after  being  arrested  at  Yarennes,  and .  re-conducted  to  the 
Tmleries,  in  a  captivity  decorated  witlx  constitutional  respect, 
was  no  longer  anything  but  the  passive  instrument  (^  the  padon. 
His  brothers  and  his  partisans,  assembled  at  Coblentz,  no 
longer  obeyed  his  public  orders.  They  even  acted  in  opposition 
to  Ids  instructiosis,  and  ag^st  his  widl,  taking  counsel  only  of 
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tbeir  own  cause,  and  combining  against  revolutionary  France  all 
the  enmities  and  all  the  terrors  they  could  excite  and  rally  to- 
gether in  Germany.  "  If  we  are  addressed  in  your  name,  on 
the  part  of  your  .oppressors,"  wrote  the  Count  de  Provence  to 
the  captive  monarch,  "we  shall  listen  to  nothing.  We  shall, 
if  it  comes  direct  from  you ,  but  we  shall  steadily  pursue  our  own 
course.  Therefore,  if  those  around  you  wish  to  send  us  com- 
munications or  orders,  do  not  trouble  yourself.  Be  satisfied  as 
to  your  eafety.  We  only  live  to  serve  you.  For  this  purpose 
we  are  working  with  energy,  and  all  goes  on  well.  Even  our 
enemies  have  too  much  interest  in  your  safety  to  commit  a 
useless  crime,  which  would  complete  their  ruin.** 

XIII. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  other 
German  soyerteigns  signed,  under  the  eyes  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  French  princes,  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  by  which  they 
embraced,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  cause  of  Louis  XVI 
as  the  cause  of  all  crowned  heads.  The  French  princes, 
believing  themselves  thenceforward  the  arbiters  of  France, 
drew  up  and  published  a  manifesto,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  ultimatum  of  the  exiled  aristocracy.  They  enjoined 
Louis  XVI.  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  constitution.which  his 
revolted  subjects  were  desirous  of  forcing  from  him. 

This  manifesto,  as  powerless  to  save  the  King  as  to 
intimidate  the  people,  did  not  stop  either  Louis  XVI  or  the 
nation.  "  Hope  for  nothing  but  from  abroad,"  next  wrote  the 
Count  de  Provence  to  his  brother.  "  Thence  only  can  you  have 
assistance.  You  are  surrounded  only  by  men  resolved  on 
betraying  or  destroying  you!"  In  accordance  with  these 
words,  two  armies  of  French  emigrants  were  formed  upon  our 
frontiers ;  the  one  at  Coblentz  around  the  Count  de  Provence 
and  the  Count  d'Artois ;  the  other  at  Worms  under  the  three 
military  princes  of  the  house  of  Conde.  But  the  Count  de 
Provence,  who  was  nothing  of  the  soldier,  but  all  the  diplo- 
matist, appeared  from  that  period  more  calculated  to  reign 
than  to  combat.    Without  ta^g  tis  yet  the  title  of  regent  of 
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the  kingdom,  he  in  reality  exercised  its  functions;  while  his 
age  and  efentoal  claim  to  the  crown  conferred  upon  him  this 
position.  His  superiority  of  intellect  over  the  Count  d'Artois 
made  him  the  statesman,  the  negociator,  and  the  publicist  of 
the  emigration.  The  little  fugitive  court,  which  exile  and 
hatred  of  the  BoTolution  had  gathered  around  him,  attracted 
into  his  council  all  the  writers  of  the  exasperated  aristocracy  of 
France  and  Europe.  Their  conversations,  their  writmgs,  their 
league  against  the  new  principles,  soon  quickened  the  very 
active  and  veiy  intelligent  mind  of  the  Count  de  Provence  to 
the  systems  and  the  polemics  of  the  war  of  ideas.  It  was  the 
rendezvous  and  the  origin  of  the  monarchical,  arifl;{U)cratical» 
and  paradoxical  school  of  the  De  Maistres,  the  D'Entragues, 
the  Bonalds,  the  Montlosiers,  the  Chateaubriands,  and  the 
Burkes.  Monarchy,  still  more  assailed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  than  on  the  field  of  battle,  felt  the  necessity  of  inter- 
rogating, of  justifying,  and  of  defending  itself  in  speeches, 
books,  pamphlets, ,  and  journals  It,  sometimes  called  rea* 
son  and  tradition,  sometimes  sophistry  and  prejudice,  to  its 
assistance.  Amongst  the  writers  some  deified  the  theocratical 
form  of  government,  and  placed  aristocracy,  monarchy,  aud  the 
establishments  and  riches  of  the  church  in  the  rank  of 
dogmas.  Others  concentrated  their  monarchical  faith  in  the 
servile  adoration  of  absolute  and  hereditary  government,  and 
in  the  avowed  contempt  of  the  people.  Others  again  threw 
their  eyes  over  the  different  systems  of  government  which  pre- 
vail in  Europe,  and  selecting  from  each  of  these  governments 
that  which  appeared  analogous  to  their  own  thoughts,  combined 
these  principles  in  a  sort  of  general  conciliation  of  interests 
and  castes,  and  presented  the  aristocratic,  democratic,  and 
representative  monarchy  of  England  as  the  type  of  institutions. 
The  Count  de  Provence,  from  the  nature  of  his  situation  and  his 
intellect,  inclined  by  turns  to  each  of  these  theories,  according 
as  they  gained  proselytes,  or  lent  arguments  and  strength  to 
his  cause,^-a  theocrat  with  the  princes  of  the  church,  an  aris* 
tocrat  with  the  nobility,  and  a  constitutional  and  liberal  with  the 
partisans  of  the  English  constitution.  This  prince,  who  had 
only  the  etiquette  of  faltlii  lent  himself  mthout  difficulty  to  all 
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systems.  The  obIj  lliing  in  whidi  he  profoumdlj  beiievel 
^vas  himself,  bis  blood,  Ms  troditicm,  his  ri^t,  Ms  necessity. 
He  adopted  everything  that  oooldsezve  him.  But  at  the  bottom 
his  imderstanding  was  too  pFompt,  and  his  judgment  too  well 
OKercised,  not  to  know  that  a  great  revolution  was  aooomplishing 
in  the  human  mind ;  ^b&t  this  revolution,  after  htm.Bg  tians- 
formed  ideas,  was  tiansferming  things ;  and  that  '^  prince 
who  understood  best  the  nature,  the  direction,  and  Hie  veguladon 
of  iMs  movement  in  France,  would  be  the  inheritor  oC^hse  coming 
tempest,  and  the  genius  of  the  age.  He  ridiculed,  in  Ms  own 
mind,  those  prejudices  of  emigration  which  he  was  compelled, 
by  the  part  he  had  to  plhy,  to  loudly  applaud,  and  he  was  already 
combinii^,  in  Ms  thoughts  and  Ms  conferences,  the  final  and 
various  plans  of  a^  monarcMcal  and'constatntional  Bestoxationi 
which  he  might  one  day  be  called  upon  to  attempt 

XIV 

The  emigmnts,  therefore,  loved  Mm  hut  little,  and  they 
distrusted  him.  They  recalled  to  mind  his  popular  temerities 
at  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  and  at  the  States-general^  and 
paid  Mm  only  the  forced  respect  due  to  Ms  rank,  reserving  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  Count  d'Artois.  TMs  young  prince  had  not 
ideas  enough  to  decide  between  several  systems.  An  invincible 
repugnance  to  all  concessions  from  the  tiiirone,  wMch  he  called 
weaknesses,  a  brilliaot  and  external  parodj  of  the  ancient 
cMvaliy,  Ms  age,  his  grace,  his'tothusiasm,  Ms  lively  but  un- 
meaning  language,  his  giddiness,  and  even  his  want  of  reflection, 
constituted  Mm  the  idol  of  the  emigrants.  He  represented 
them  admirably  by  Ms  prejudices,  his  confidence,  Ms  disdain 
and  his  illusions;  and  they  attached  themselves  to  Mm  as  their 
own  proper  image. 

The  Count  de  Provence  entertained  no  jealousy  of  tiiis 
younger  brother,  more  favoured  than  himself  by  the  opinion  of 
the  army  of  CoMentz.  He  knew  of  his  fidelity  and  goodness 
of  heart*  and  he  also  foresaw  that  the  shallowness  of  Ms  mind 
would  appear  but  too  soon  through  this  surface  of  rash  resolu- 
tions. The  tastes  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  his  obesity,  already 
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irksome,  jBnd  fais  prematoce  infirmirieg  pieveiited  Hm  &om  ev&r 
preteadi^g  to  tbe  heroie.  part  of  a  aoldierin  thecaose  of  kings; 
but  he  took  giteater  ombiaga  at  the  extreme  popolarilj  oi  the 
Prince  da  Coonde,  of  the  D«ke  de  Bourbon,  and  of  the  Duke 
d*Ei^^i«hiisgiauadsoii,iriih  the  army  of  Worms.  These  tl^ee 
pncee  a^^etred  to  attract  all  the  French  nobility  to  their 
canp.  They  beloiskged  to  a  heroic  race;  they  were  hrare;  they 
'  ywpe  horn  floldiers;  they  were  cksely  allied  to  the  dirone. 
Victories,  too  iad^endentand  too  personal,  might  place  France 
cmd  the  aooacchy  nader  <heir  namea  and  aovere^^ 

XV. 

The  Natiooal  AaaemUf  hainsg  fiarced  Louis  XVL  to  naeall 
his  bvotbera  and  the  fHcinees  of  his  famaly,  whose  presance, 
anidet  tiie  eoirator-rewlutionflxy  annies,  nias  ofibaoivB  and 
trouUesone  to  the  eoimtiy,  tbe  Geant  de  Provence  replied  iu  the 
name  of  all:  "  I  hate  read  your  letter,"  said  this  pnnee  to  tbe 
kifig,  ^'idth  the  respect  I  owe  to  the  writing  and  the  sign- 
mairaal  of  your  mt^esty  The  esier  it  contains  to  repair  to 
your  nujjesty's  preeenoe  is  not  Ihe  free  ex^easioa  of  your  will; 
my  henour,  my  daly,  my  affection  even,  equally  forbid  me  to 
obey."  He  fotmed  his  guard,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Count  d'Avaray,  his  friend,  and  the  companion  of  his  fl^ht 

The  En^oess  of  Bossia,  Catbezine  II.,  having  decided  on 
defending  the  cause  d  the  nobility  and  kings  which  her  patron- 
age of  the  philosophers  had  so  swidh  saf^ed*  accredited  an  envoy 
to  the  princes,  and  wrote  to  the  emigrant  nobility  that  she  was 
going  to  assist LmiisXVI.  as  Friizaibeth  of  England  had  assisted 
Heoiy  IV. '  '*  in  unbracing  tbe  eanse  of  kings,  in  that  of  the 
king  of  France,*' ahe  said«  ''I  only  Mow  the  duty  of  the  rank 
I  oecupy  on  earth."  France  replied  to  these  demonstrations 
and  to  these  menaces  of  tbe  princes*  by  declaring  the  Count  de 
Provence  deposed  from  his  right  to  the  regenqr.  The  revolu- 
tionary war  then  commenced. 

The  princes  were  removed  bom  the  immediate  scene  of 
openukions,  and  eonsigiMd  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  to  divest 
hostilities  qf  the  chaootar  of  a  war  of  Seatoration    The  cam- 
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paign  was  tame-,  undecisive,  mingled  with  incomplete  successes, 
immense  reverses,  and  shameful  retreats.  The  princes  of 
Cond6  and  their  army  alone  took  any  active  part  in  it  The 
Count  de  Provence  and  the  Count  d*Artois  continued  to 
foment  the  war  in  the  courts ;  but  they  scarcely  ever  showed 
themselves  in  the  field.  Dumouriez  stopped  them  in  the 
defiles  of  Argonne ;  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  combined  Prussian  armies,  fell  back  before 
our  battalions.  A  unanimous  cry  of  indigpation  and  of 
treason  rose  from  the  army  of  the  emigrants,  and  from  the 
council  of  the  French  princes  on  this  retreat ;  for  it  cut  them 
off  from  Paris,  France,  and  the  Bestoration.  This  was  the 
first  retrograde  step  of  Europe  before  the  revolutionary  genius 
of  France.  Dumouriez,  victorious  at  Verdun  by  tactics,  con- 
quered at  Jemmapes  by  valour;  and  the  Count  de  Provence, 
flying  before  the  Belgian  insurrection,  repassed  the  Rhine,  and 
took  shelter  at  Dusseldorf.  He  and  his  brother  had  ncgociated 
a  loan  of  some  millions  in  Holland,  which  kept  in  pay  their 
household,  their  guard,  and  their  court;  and  thence,  with  heavy 
heart  and  moistened  eye,  they  looked  on  at  a  distance,  while 
the  funereal  drama  was  accomplishing  at  Paris : — ^the  10th  of 
August,  the  imprisonment  of  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  Count  de  Provence  then  assumed  the  title 
of  Regent,  which,  until  then,  the  emigrants  themselves  had 
refused  him.  He  acknowledged  as  king  the  child  then  a 
captive,  who  was  being  slowly  immolated  in  the  Temple.  He 
gratified  the  friends  of  his  brother,  the  Count  d*Artois,  by 
appointing  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, — ^a- painful 
but  politic  division  of  that  ideal  authority  which  these  two 
princes  were  going  to  exercise  in  exile.  Recognised  by  the 
army  of  Conde,  and  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  he  addressed 
solemn  proclamations  to  Europe  and  to  the  army  of  Conde, 
at  each  tragic  blow  struck  by  the  Convention  against  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  He  fomented,  with  all  his 
efforts,  the  troubles,  the  insurrections,  the  civil  wars  of  the 
South  and  of  La  Vendue.  He  received  all  the  distinguished 
negociators  from  France,  and  all  political  adventurers  who 
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throw  themselves  between  two  causes,  less  to  serve  them  than 
to  serve  themselves.  His  court  and  his  council  were  the  per 
petual  focus  of  plans,  of  chimeras,  of  conspiracies,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  corruption'  of  generals,  of  the  venality  of 
the  tribune,  and  movements  of  the  people,  with  which  the 
men.of  intrigue  amused  the  idleness,  or  flattered  the  import- 
ance, of  the  exiled  courts*  He  there  imbibed  the  feeling 
and  the  taste  for  those  secret  reports,  for  that  confidence  in  un- 
derlings, for  those  intrigues  of  diplomacy,  of  police,  of  govern- 
ment, for  Vaa.t  domestic  favouritism,  and  that  personal  labour 
which  afterwards  distinguished  him  on  the  throne.  He  there 
maintained  that  royal  attitude,  and  that  distance  between  him 
and  the  crowd,  which  he  never  allowed  to  be  violated,  except 
by  a  few  confidants.  He  knew  the  prestige  of  distance  for 
men  and  for  things,  and  constantly  withdrew  from  events  and 
from  observation,  to  maintain  a  more  imposing  attitude.  He 
assiduously  studied  there  the  history  of  his  country  and  his 
race,  in  oider  to  personify  in  himself  the  power,  the  kings,  and 
the  grandeur  of  his  houi^,  and  to  recall  some  day,  in  himself 
alone,  all  the  illustrious  men,  or  at  least  all  the  mementoes 
of  his  race.  He  prepared  himself  incessantly  for  the  throne, 
never  doubting  that  he  would  be  recalled  to  it,  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  afi^rs ;  and  not  wishing  that  his  reign  should 
find  him  for  a  single  day  deficient  in  dignity.  Little  sought 
after,  and  less  beloved,  but  commanding  respect  from  others 
by  the  respect  which  he  affected  for  himself,  such  was  this 
prince,  from  Coblentz  to  the  end  of  his  long  exile. 

xyi 

This  exile  led  him  sometimes  to  Verona,  sometimes  to 
Mittau,and  finally  to  England,  when  he  had  been  driven  from 
the  continent  by  the  victories  of  the  French,  and  the  terror  felt 
by  other  powers,  in  proportion  as  the  Revolution  occupied  more 
space  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  kings  felt  more  intimidated 
at  its  progress.  During  these  different  halts  of  the  emigrants, 
Louis  XVIII.,  then  King  himself  by  the  death  of  the  Dauphin, 
frequently  fancied  he  held  in  his  hands  the  clue  to  a  counter^ 
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reyolution  at  Pans.  His  agents,  his  emissaiies^  las  ceme- 
spondents  fiattereA  him  incessantly,  sometiiBes  mtb  bar- 
gaining with  Daaton;  sometiiiies  with  directing  Bobespieire, 
sometimes  with  infloencing  Tallien,  sometimes  with  biib- 
ing  the  committee  of  Clichy,  and  phcing  the  Bepahlie  in 
the  hands  of  a  second  Monk,  Pidiegni:- sometimes  with  ne- 
gociating  with  Barras  to  betray  the  Dieectoiy,  and  to  re-esta- 
blish r^ral^;  sometimes,  finally,  with  preparing  Bonaparte 
himself  to  reeall  the  kgitimate  monarch,  after  haying  sab- 
jected  the  monarchy  to  his  own  sword. 

With  tl^e  exception  of  Mirabean,  who  sold  not  his  oonsdenee 
bttt  his  services  £(»  a  little  gold,a»lwxtb  the  eieeption,  also, 
of  Fichegra,  who  permitted  the  presence  of  negoeiatOTB  tk 
treason,  bat  perhaps  never  thought  of  aecompliidnng  it  him- 
self, all  these  bargains,  all  these  pretended  negociations,  had 
no  other  existence  than  in  the  dreams  of  those  officious  inter- 
meddlers  of  impossible  venalities.  Th^  e^erj  day  sdd  what 
they  could  not  deliver,  and  thus  obtained  confidence,  missions, 
titles,  and  money  ^m  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  Gub- 
sidies,  for  the  most  part  fraudulent,  from  the  English  govern- 
ment. They  feigned  a  traffic  of  opinion  and  consdenee  at 
Paris,  between  them  and  the  influential  men  of  the  Bevolnoon; 
but  on  searching  closely  into  these  negociations  and  corrup- 
tions, elevated  to  the  importance  of  political  plots  by  their 
authors,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  really  nothiog  more  than 
fraudulent  and  venal  intrigues.  Neither  Danton,  Tallien, 
nor  Barras  ever  listened  seriously  to  these  supposed  inter- 
meddlers  between  them  and  the  exiled  monarchy,  Eevolutions 
are  not  sold  like  courts ;  they  carry  away  the  men  who  traffic 
with  them,  instead  of  being  carried  away  by  them.  These 
great  impassioned  movements  of  opinions  and  masses  exhaust 
themselves  sometimes,  but  never  betray  themselves.  Nobody 
possesses  a  revolution,  but  the  revolution  possesses  all  the 
world.  One  may  look  to  the  hour  of  their  lassitude  and  decay, 
but  they  can  never  be  corrupted.  And  what  purpose  would  it 
serve  to  corrupt  the  chiefs  oi  the  ruigjead^:s  ?  They  them* 
selves  have  the  prevailing  opinion  for  their  chi^,'and  rie 
swept  along  by  tho  torrent  of  the  time,    Mirabeau  being  dead, 
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Dsatim  swallowed  op,  Bobespierre  guillotined,  Tallien  cast 
aside,  Fieciegrtt  iransported,  nasid  Barras  deposed,  would  the 
Involution  fall  from  their  hands  into  the  hands  of  the  monarchy^ 
Na ;  these  men  m  selling  it  would  sell  nothing  to  Louis  XY III. 
hut  their  own  heads,  their  honour,  and  a. shadow.  La  Vendee 
aloTxe  rerc^ted,  hut  revolted  of  itself.  ,  It  was  neither  the 
emlsaHEieff  of  Louis  XYIII.  nor  English  gold,  which  stirred 
up  the  petsaoats  of  Brittany ;  it  was  the  double  fenatkism  of 
their  manners  and  of  their  faith :  th^y  died  hr  their  God,  and 
not  for  intrigues.  The  memoirs  of  these  agents  of  intrigue 
have  in  this  respect  deceived  history.  On  a  close  examination, 
it  is  evident  that  neither  D'Entragues,  nor  the  Marquis  de  la 
Maisonfort,  nor  Eaaehe-Borel,  nor  Brottier,  nor  their  corre- 
spondenta  at  Pans  ever  held  in  their  hands  the  revcdutionttiy 
defectkms  they  pretended  to  hold,  and  with  which  they 
wer&  tmfftRking  with  th^  court. 

XVII. 

With  greater  reason  the  king  attempted  to  correspond  with 
Gharette,  the  hero  ei  La  Vendee,  the  Hannibal  of  the  BepabHc ; 
but  his  letter  itself  attests  that  Gharette  had  stirred  trp  his 
country  without  waiting  fer  either  the  signal  or  the  approbation 
of  royalty-  "At  kngth.  Sir/*  the  King  wrote  to  him  with  his 
own  hand,  **  1  have  found  the  opportunity  I  so  mueh  wished 
for;  I  can  eomAismcate  with  you  direct.  I  can  speak  to  you 
of  my  admiration,  of  niy  giaititude,  of  the  ardent  desire  I  have 
to  join  yon,  to  share  your  perils  and  your  glory.  I  shall 
aceompi^  it,  i&ould  it  cost  me  my  blood;  but  in  expec- 
tation of  this  happy  moment,  the  union  between  him  whose 
euc^ksts  make  him  the  second  fotmder  of  the  fnonarehy,  and 
him  whose  birth  calls  him  to  govern  it,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
importance.  My  voice  should  be  heard  in  every  place  where 
the  people  are  armed  for  God  and  the  King.  Should  this 
letter  reach  you  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  give  for  the  order  of 
attack  the  word  8aha  Louis!  and  for  the  order  to  rally.  The 
King!  I  shall  begin  to  be  amongst  you  the  day  on  which  my 
name  shall  be  associated  with  one  of  your  triumphs!" 
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The  King,  his  brother,  and  the  princes  were,  faoweven 
never  there  but  in  name.  The  chiefs,  divided  amongst  them- 
selves by  the  absence  of  a  superior  authority  which  would 
reduce  their  rivalship  to  a  unity  of  actioa;  the  peasants,  weary 
of  shedding  their  blood  for  King  and  princes  always  invisible, 
tore  one  another  to  pieces,  after  having  torn  the  country,  and 
were  eventually  conquered.  No  Restoration  can  be  made  by 
arms«  but  on  condition  of  having  a  hero  for  its  chief;  whereas 
the  Bourbons  were  only  kings. 

XVIII. 

Louis  XVIII.  and  his  brother,  always  ready  to  fly  to  the 
battle-field  of  La  Vendee,  where  their  partisans  were  dying  for 
them,  fought,  after  all,  only  by  their  manifestoes  and  their 
proclamations.  Louis  XVIII.  excelled  in  this  pacific  talent. 
His  letters  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  reproach  them  with 
their  ingratitude  and  their  cowardice  towards  his  race,  his 
declarations  to  Europe  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  exile,  his 
addresses  to  Bonaparte  to  demand  of  him  the  throne,  and 
promising  him  glory  and  gratitude  in  return;  finally,  his 
addresses  dated  from  exile  to  his  people  to  recall  their  king, 
by  their  style  are  worthy  of  his  rank,  of  his  dignity  of  soul, 
and  of  his  misfortunes.  He  thus  took  a  pleasure  in  reigning, 
at  least,  by  correspondence  with  the  world.  None  of  the  faith- 
ful but  mediocre  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  had 
capacity  enough  to  draw  up  these  pieces.  .He  wrote  them 
himself,  with  the  double  consideration  for  the  part  he  was 
playing  before  posterity,  and  for  his  talent  as  a  literary  man 
before  himself.  No  king,  since  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  or 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  has  ever  spoken  or  written  better,  whether 
in  exile  or  on  the  throne. 

XI> 

The  manifesto  that  he  published,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  Dauphin,  and  of  his  own  accession  to  the  throne, 
is  an  evidence  of  his  style  and  of  his  views.-—**  In  depriving 
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you,"  said  he  to  his  pedple,  "  of  a  king  who  has  otily  reigned 
in  fetters,  but  n^hose  infancy  promised  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  best  of  kings,  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  have 
transmitted  to  us  nfrith  the  crown  the  necessity  of  snatching  it 
from  the  hands  of  revolt,  and  the  duty  of  saving  the  country, 
which  a  disastrous  revolution  has  placed  upon  the  declivity  of 
ruin.  A  terrible  experience  has  but  too  well  enlightened  you 
on  your  misfortunes  and  on  their  causes.  Impious  and  factious 
men,  after  having  seduced  you  by  lying  declarations  and  by 
deceitful  promises,  have  drawn  you  intd  irreligion  and  revolt. 
From  that  moment  a  deluge  of  calamities  has  poured  upon  you 
from  all  parts  You  were  unfaithful  to  the  God  of  your 
fathers;  and  this  God,  justly  irritated,  has  made  you  feel  the 
weight  of  his  anger.  •  You  were  rebels  to  the  authority  that  he 
had  established  to  govern  you,  and  a  frightM  deapotis^i,  and 
an  anarchy  not  less  cruel,  succeeding  each  other  by  turns,  have 
torn  you  incessantiy  with  a  still  increasing  fury.  Your  property 
became  the  prey  of  robbers  the  moment  the  throne  became 
the  prey  of  usurpers.  Servitude  and  tyranny  invaded  you, 
when  the  royal  authority  ceased  to  cover  you  with  its  SBgis. 
Property,  safety,  and  liberty,  all  disappeared  with  monarchical 
government.  You  must  return  to  that  holy  religion  which 
had  conferred  upon  France  the  blessings  of  Heaven.  You  must 
re-establish  that  government  which,  during  fourteen  centuries, 
was  the  glory  of  France,  and  the  delight  of  the  French  nation, 
which  had  made  of  your  country  the  most  flourishing  of 
kingdoms,  and  of  yourselves  the  happiest  of  people.  The  im* 
placable  tyrants  who  keep  you  enslaved,  alone  retard  this 
happy  moment.  After  having  taken  from  you  everything, 
they  paint  us  in  your  eyes  as  an  exasperated  avenger !  But 
learn  to  know  the  heart  of  your  King,  and  repose  upon  us  the 
duty  of  saving  you. 

"  We  not  only  see  no  crimes  in  simple  errors,  but  even  the 
crimes  that  simple  errors  may  have  caused  shall  obtain  mercy 
at  our  hands.  All  French  people  who,  abjuring  fatal  opinions, 
/shall  come  and  throw  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  shall 
be  received  by  it.  Those  still  under  the  influence  of  a  cruel 
obstinacy,  who  shall  hasten  to  return  to  reason  and  duty,  shall 
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l>e  GOT  children !  We  axe  French !  This  title  Hob  cnraem 
of  viUany  eh&U  not  be  euffident  to  debase !  Thene  Are  cnnea, 
however  (wbf  can  they  not  be  ^Giced  from  owr  memory;  and 
from  the  memorjof  aoiea?),  the  atroeity  of  which  has  passed  the 
boands  of  denieDGy,*-tfaose  of  the  regicides.  Bostexitf  will 
not  name  these  monsters  withoat  honor!  France,  nmvecsal 
Fiance,  iavdbes  u|pon  their  heads  the  sword  of  justice.  Tfao 
fediag  which  now  maJ^es  us  re^zain  the  ven^^ance  of  <he  la^Ew 
within  audi  nsfxow  bounds,  is  ^certain  pledge  to  you  thfit  sse 
shall  suffer  no  priTste  revenge.  Who  will  dure  to  nv^ge 
h?TT>fffJf  when  the  King  rfliri<^p  V* 

XX 

After  tlie  treaty  of  B&k.  which  disarmed  Sgak  aaid  Ffiia^ 
he  soUdted  the  Slavish  government  for  assistanee  in  men  atiA 
armaments,  which  mi^  arable  hinif  heeaid^  to  xeH)on$iier  hia 
kingdom. 

He  wroto  to  Oe  Duloaof  Hammrt,  his  mwj  in  London, 
an  ostensible  letter,  full  at  once  of  address  and  enthusiasm, 
with  the  double  intention  <tf  offeiting  an  excuse  for  net  thiowmg 
himself  into  La  Vendee,  aa  he  had  promised  Charetta,  and  to 
demand  of  En^and,  in  an  ostentatious  manner,  m  ana/, 
which  he  veiy  well  knew  would  be  refused  .him. 

^'My  situation,*'  said  he,  ''is  like  that  (tf  Heauy  IT*, 
except  that  he  had  many  advantages  which  1  do  not  possess. 
Am  i,  like  him,  in  my  own  kix^dom?  Am  I  at  the  head  ef  an 
army  obedient  to  my  voice  ?  Have  I  gained  the  battle  of  Cou- 
tras?  No;  lamshutupinacomerof  £urope.  Agreatnum- 
ber  of  those  who  are  fighting  for  me  have  never  seen  me.  Hy 
forced  inactivity  gives  my  enemies  oopasion  to  calumniate  me  ; 
it  even  subjects  me  to  unfavourable  opinions  on  the  part  of 
those  who  remain  faithM  to  me.  Can  I  thus  conquer  my 
kingdom?  You  wiU  be  told  that  the  victories  of  mj  brothei^ 
the  Count  d'Artois,  who  is  permitted  to  make  a  descent  upoa 
Brittany,  are  decisive,  and  that  I  shall  be  restored  to  my  king* 
dom.  Heaven  is  my  witness,  and  you  know  it,  my  dear  Duke»' 
you  who  know  the  veiy  bottom  of  mj  hearty  that  I  shall  listea 
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mih  pleasure  to  the  cry  of  the  Israelites, '  Saul  has  killed  his 
thousands,  and  David  Us  tens  of  thousands !  But  my  joy  as  a 
brother  will  not  save  my  glory  as  ft  king  •  and  I  repeat,  that  if 
I  do  not  acquire  personal  glory,  m>  reign  may  be  tranquil,  from 
the  effect  of  the  general  apa^y.  but  I  cannot  raise  a  duiAble 
edifice.  Do  not  imagine  it  is  tiie  Uood  of  Henry  IV  vrhich 
xwaa  in  my  veins,  that  prompts  me  to  speak  in  this  maiiner 
No,  I  have  deeply  reflected.  My  life  is  not-  indispenflable  to 
the  m<«archy.  I  have  a  brotiier,  and  nephews  of  an  age  to 
reiga  afier  me.  If  I  were  killed,  £ir  from  my  faithful  subjects 
being  discouraged  by  my  death,  my  vestments,  stained  with  my 
blood,  would  be  the  most  attractiye  staiidard !  I  am  removed 
from  the  army  of  Gond6,  which  is  now  inactive.  What  remains 
for  me?  La  Vendue.  Who  can  conduct  nm  thitlier  ?  The 
King  of  England.  Say  to  his  ministers,  in  my  same,  tha;t  I 
denuiad  of  them  my  throne  and  my  tomb !  '* 

XXI. 

This  language,  solemn  and  tbeatrioal,  was  admirabiy  calcu- 
lated to  impress  upon  the  Vendteos  the  conviction  of  a  heroic 
desire  to  fight  along  with  them,  and  to  set  off.  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  by  language  becoming  his  positi<m,  a  state  of  inao^ 
tivity  whidi  must  appear  to  be^rced*  thai  it  mig^t  net  seem 
to  be  vohintary.  There  was  aotiiing  at  that  time  to  prevent  a 
desperate  |^oe  from  Hying  to  that  field  to  which  the^fanmblest 
gentlemaa  in  Us  kingdom  repaired  without  difficulty.  La 
V^dte  was  etill  in  the  brij^test  fiame  of  its  enthusiasm,  and 
England  was  at  that^ery  moment  throwing  subsidies  into  it  by 
millions,  and  sending  thither  squadrons,  ceinlbcfiemeBts,  and 
munitionsof  war.  But  Louts XVIIL  had  nothing  (^  Henry  IV. 
about  him  ))at  his  subtle  and  eloquent  intellect.  He  had  nei- 
ther been  created  nor  brought  up  for  the  adventures,  the  perils, 
and  the  privalions  of  dvil  war.  A  consummate  politician,  the 
thnmev  flitudy,  and  tibe  deUcaciesef  life  were  his  camps,  and  the 
pen  his  ewoed.  He  excused  himself,  in  throwing  all  upon 
fortune,  ior  that  absence  from  fields  of  battlet  which  suited  the 
effeminacy  of  his  tastes. 
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XXII. 

He  hote  at  that  time  the  tlUe  of  Count  da  Lisle.  Confining 
himself  to  his  residence  with  five  or  six  courtiers,  chosen  from 
friendship  rather  than  merit,  he  sat  from  morning  tiU  night  in 
full  dress,  and  givt  with  his  sword,  in  all  the  formality  of  royal 
etiquette.  He  passed  his  mornings  alone,  occupied  in  reading 
his  voluminous  correspondence,  or  in  writing  to  his  agents  in 
all  the  courts.  He  took  a  pleasure  in  deceiving  himself  as  to 
the  inanity  of  his  occupations  by  the  appearance  of  a  govern- 
ment. He  gave  audiences  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  lie 
charmed  his  visitors,  and,  above  all,  men  of  letters,  by  the 
grace  and  the  solidity  of  his  conversation.  He  was  as  careful 
of  his  fame  as  of  bis  person.  He  hid  himself  in  his  retreat 
from  tiie  eyes  of  the  people,  and  he  surrounded  himself  with 
mystery,  which  prevents  the  di^respectfulness  of  public  opinion. 
He  rarely  went  out,  and  then  always  in  a  carriage.  In  the  evening 
he  enclosed  himself  within  his  familiar  circle,  and  he  either  had 
read  to  him,  or  he  read  himself,  the  remarkable  works  of  the 
age  and  the  journals  of  the  day.  Count  d*Avaray,  an  affection- 
ate and  disinterested  gentleman,  governed  his  house.  'The 
King  had  lost  his  wife  during  his  exile,  and  he  had  united  his 
niece*  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  his  nephew,  the  Duke 
d*AngoulSme.  He  treated  her  like  a  beloved  child.  He 
adorned  his  ideal  reign,  and  sweetened  his  real  adversity  with 
this  victim  of  the  throne,  and  this  orphan  of  regicide.  He  even 
arranged  his  misfortunes  with  majesty.  He  lived  on  a  small 
pension  of  ^0,000  francs  per  month,  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  of  which  he  distributed  the  greater  part 
in  salaries  to  his  friends  and  to  his  servants.  He  had  pre^ 
served  the  habit  of  royal  alms-giving  even  amidst  this  indi- 
gence; for  he  thought  that  the  hand  of  a  king  should  never 
show  itself  to  his  people  without  conferring  a  benefit,  however 
trifling  might  be  ^e  gift.  He  thus  preserved,  with  lofty  sus- 
ceptibilily  of  manners  and  language,  the  dignity  of  his  blood 
and  of  his  rank. 
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XXIII. 

The  Venetians,  intimidated  by  Bonaparte,  having  hinted 
to  the  King,  their  guest,  that  he  should  leave  Verona,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  Venetian  States  on  the  main  land : — **  I  mil 
leave,"  he  replied,  with  disdain  and  indignation,  "to  the 
envoys  commissioned  to  convey  to  him  tins  order, — I  will 
leave  but  on  two  conditions :  the  first  is,  that  you  present  to 
me  the  golden  book  in  which  the  name  of  my  •  family  is 
inscribed,  that  I  may  with  my  own  hand  efface  that  name  from 
it  for  ever;  the  second  is,  that  you  will  return  to  me  the 
armour  of  which  my  ancestor  Henry  IV.,  in  his  friendship, 
made  a  present  to  your  Republic." 

Expelled  from  Venice,  he  again  visited,  for  a  short  time, 
the  army  of  Conde,  and  reviewed  the  army  of  his  own  gentie- 
men.  He  also  wrote  to  Pichegru,  general  of  the  army  of  the 
Republic,  with  whom  his  agents  had  led  him  to  believe  that 
negociations  had  been  concluded  to  regain  him  to  his  cause. 
"  History,"  said  he  to  this  generali  "  has  already  placed  you  in 
the  tank  of  great  generals,  and  posterity  will  confirm  the 
judgment  which  Europe  has  already  pronounced  upon  your 
victories  and  your  virtues.  From  the  earliest  hour  you  have 
known  how  to  combine  the  bravery  of  Marshal  Saxe  with  the 
disinterestedness  of  Turenne  and  the  modesty  of  Oatinat.  You 
have  ever  been  connected  in  my  mind  with  these  na^mes  so 
glorious  in  our  annals,  and  your  glory  will  eclipse  theirs ;  so 
confident  am  I  that  you  will  accomplish  the  high  destinies 
^  that  await  you.  The  Prince  of  Oonde  has  testified  to  you  how 
deeply  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  proofs  of  devotion  which 
you  haye  given  me ;  but  that  which  it  has  been  impossible  to 
convey  to  you,  is  the  impatience  which  I  feel  to  set  forth  your 
services,  and  bestow  on  you  the  most  brilliant  marks  of  my 
confidence.  Should  circumstances  ever  oblige  you  to  leave 
your  country,  yout  place  is  assigned  between  the  Prince  of 
Conde  and  myself."    « 

This  negociation  with  Pichegru  was  in  fact  merely  an 
attempt  at  corruption  on  the  part  of  certain  agents,  whose 
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interest  it  was  to  make  themselves  appear  of  importance,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  e^ed  court 
Pichegra^  in  all  probability,  made  use  of  these,  agents  himself, 
to  ascertain  and  anticipate  the  uovementa  of  tlie  enemy's 
generals;  for  he  never  pledgied.  himself  m  o&y  viqr,  nerflr  mote 
anythii^,  and  never  entered  into  any  of  the  combined  joaesBiires 
witli  tihe  Prince  of  Conde,  as  reported  by  these  sgems.  The 
niieans  of  restoration  whicb  wea?e  pcoposed  to  him,  dowigh  the 
defeat  of  his  own  troops  and  the  ruin  <»f  his  own  glory,  were  9» 
impotent  as  they  were  ridiculous,  unci  could  only  have  been 
conceived  by  a  madman.  PidiQgra  was  in  a  atate  <4  hesitaXiOR 
and  disaSectMm  to  the  Convention;  but  he  possessed  ability, 
and  was  prudent  In  his  gaardad  onnvecsationa  witii  ti^ 
officious  agents  of  the  princes,  he  allowed  certain  iacliaatkxis 
to  transpire— •whether  real  or  feigned— favourable  to  royalty; 
but  with  no  less  vigour  did  ha  combat  with  his  would-be  ftWda, 
and  dispeifse  their  mrmy  and  that  <tf  ihe  Aartaiaiw;  and  if  ha 
contemplated  the  part  of  a  Monk,  be  jgerformed  that  4xf  a 
general  of  the  Bepublie.  Genuine  history  should  destroy  these 
pages  of  fiction ;  for,  on  applying  eit&c  a  number  of  years  to 
the  evidence  of  £Ebcts^  it  will  always  be  found  ux  the  eaod  that 
probability  ia  in  all  things  the  best  qrmptom  of  the  trulh. 

XXIV. 

Afier  a  sham  csmpa^n,  made  duriag  a  &w  days  with  the 
army  of  Conde*  fmdeonfined  to  a  few  marehes  in  ad«anee  aol 
retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frlbouzg,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine,  the  King  made  a  pretesit  of  this  retreat,  and  the 
dang^  of  being  surrounded  foy  Pidiegni,  to  leave  the  acmf 
abruptly.  Arriving  at  Dillingen,  a  small  town  in  the  electorate 
of  Treves,  on  the  Danube,  he  was^  aceordk^  to  the  writers  ai 
emigration,  the  victim  of  a  mysterious  attempt  at  assassination. 
The  ball  of  a  musket,  fired  either  by  chance  or  with  a  CTmimj 
intention,  grazed  his  head  as  he  breathed  the  fresh  ju^t-tii^ 
on  the  balcony  of  a  hotel,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers.  This 
unaccountable  attempt,  in  a  German  town  belonging  to  the 
states  of  his  nnde,  where  no  one  had  eiiher  interest  or  pre- 
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judioe  agB^QSt  ft  fiigidTO  pemee  (who,  iu  the  eyent  of  his  death, 
would  be  leplflced  bj  six  other  priacee  of  the  same  blood,  in 
8iiocei8ioii«)g»re  oocasaon  for  a  royal  joka  which  showed  the 
seU^foaaessiQii  of  llie  pmoe^  The  Coqqj^  d^Amray  and  the 
D«k6  de  GnramoQt,  faaateoing  roond  the  Kij2g--^th  eTOiy 
expreasioii  of  horior  ftt  itid  haU  faaTJn^  touched  so  near  a  vital 
part^'^  Wfill,  my  Mends,''  said  liis  prince*  mulingly,  «<  if  the 
hall  had  strock  au  inch  lower  the  Emg  of  Franoe  would  now 
he  called  Ghades  X."  The  cigflBmstaoces  of  Urn  attempted 
crime,  said  the  remazfcs  and  self-passeaaion  of  the  King,  were 
rented  dxrooghoot  the  army  of  the  emigrants.  VWhat 
pleasoxe/'  wrote  the  Eii%  to  the  Prince  of  C<»d6--''*  what  plea- 
sore  this  wound  would  have  given  me  on  the  field  of  battle  of 
Friseuheiml  Say,  on  my  part,  to  my  brave  companions  in 
anns,  that  I  am  eqpiaUy  aSeot^d  aaad^stomedted  at  tibis  £eeling 
they  hare  eirineed  on  hearing  ^  my  accident  At  all  times 
and  pkiees,  send  binder  aQ  drcuntttaiioes,  in  me  they  shall  haye 
a  fatherP  The  lOng  ^nas  too  mndh  in  wsnt  af  a  pietent.  and 
this  assassination  was  toov  necessary  to  give  a  motive  to  his 
removal  by  the  feeling  of  his  pexvonal  danger,  not  to  be  open 
to  suspicion.'  It  imparted  an  interest  and  a  tragig  air  to  the 
evttr-theatrieal  drama  of  Doyalty. 

XXV 

1Mb  little  iotorlude  fumidied  ham  with  an  cppMrtoni^  of 
advaneing  arill  further  into  Germany,  to  Blanfcenbourg,  a 
little  txnm  in  the  mountains  of  the  Dudiy  of  Branswick. 
ThezB«  in  the,  modest  house  of  a  brewer^-narrowly  aooom- 
modflted  as  the  guest  4>£  a  day,  sumMmded  by  his  two  young 
nejdiews,  the  Didces  d'An^gouXeme  and  Berry,  bis  niece,  his 
ministefs,  his  gneat  officers,  his  oourtiers,  his  fri«:ids,  his 
captain  ^  the  guards,  the  Dukes  de  Villequier  and  Fleury, 
Count  d'AvBJsj,  Count  de  Cosse,  commandant  of  his  Swiss 
guard*  the  i/Lm^  de  Jaucoort,  the  Duke  de  Vauguyim, 
Marshal  de  CsetsM,  by  his  genHemm,  hisalmonezs,  and  by  all 
the  appendages  of  the  dmrdi  and  &e  court  which  be  included 
in  Ma  saiteH-^  sdU  seprasented  in  miniature  the  showy 
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royalty  of  Vei*sailles,  Differing  from  DionysiuB  of  Syracuse, 
who  taught  children  at  Corinth,  he  only  knew  the  business  of 
a  king,  which  he  exercised  even  amongst  the  peasants  of  • 
Brunswick.  It  might  be  said,  that  this  long  exile  was  only 
the  rehearsal  of  a  reign.  The  same  solemnity  presided  at  eyezy 
act  and  every  step  he  made.  The  ceremonies  of  worship,  the 
le^iT^es,  the  councils,  the  public  dinners,  the  assemblies,  the 
play,  were  all  assigned  to  their  respective  hours  with  the 
uniform  etiquette  of  the  palace.  From  thence  he  conferred 
powers  on  his  commissioners  in  the  provinces,  and  withdrew 
them,  as  he  thought  fit,  reigning  in  i^ea  over  the  map  of  his 
dominions,  which  always  lay  open  before  him.  He  encouraged 
the  armies  at  a  distance  by  proclamations,  and  the  chiefs  by  a 
smart  saying.  He  wrote  to  Marshal  BrogHe  in  a  style  full  of 
epic  allusions  about  his  son,  who  had  distinguished  liimself  on 
the  Ehine : .  **  Ancient  chronicles  inform  us  that  the  Oid  was 
the  last  of  the  sons  of  Don  Diego  do  Bivar,  and  that  he  sur- 
passed him  in  the  opinion  of  all  Spain.    Adieui  my  marslud/* 

XXVI. 

Discouraged  in  the  hope  of  restoration  by  arms,  the  King 
thought  himself  on  the  point  of  restoration  by  intrigue.  An 
anti-republican  re-action  broke  out  in  France ;  and  Pichegru, 
who  had  become  a  member  of  the  representation,  but  was 
always  a  soldier,  promised,  against  the  Directory,  a  general 
to  the  anti-revolutionary  committee  of  Glichy.  'Ihe  King  and 
his  Mends  did  not  doubt  that  the  overthrow  of  the  republican 
power  by  the  conspirators  would  be  the  signal  of  the  Besto- 
ration.  He  did  not  see  the  people  and  the  army  between 
France  and  himself;  he  only  saw  tibie  Directory.  Barras,  by  a 
sudden  and  resolute  movement,  baffled  the  conspirator^  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  republicans  sent  them  all  into  exile,  l^he 
coup-d*6tat  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  which  was  justifiable  because 
it  was  defensive,  saved  the  Republic,  and  deferred  the  hopes  of 
the  King  to  an  indefinite  period.  Barras  could  not  give  a  more 
violent  disavowal  of  the  ambition  and  the  vekiality  by  which  the 
lying  agents  of  Louis  XVIII.  pretended  they  bad  bound  him; 
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for  he  seized*  tried,  and  shot  the  most  actiye  of  these  ring- 
leaders. The  King,  as  if  he  could  only  have  attributed  these 
reverses,  arising  &om  the  force  of  Events,  to  the  incapacity  of 
his  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  the  Duke  de  Vauguyon,  had  a 
change  of  ministry,  and  gave  his  confidence  to  Marshal  de  Gastres 
and  to  M.  de  Saint-Priest.  One  may  judge  how  much  opinions 
in  France,  the  government  at  Paris,  and  the  manoBuvres  of  our 
armies  on  the  continent  were  influenced  by  the  changing  of  the 
two  ministers  of  the  obscure  reign  in  the  house  of  the  brewer  of 
Blankenbourg.  The  King,  howevet,  did  not  the  less  pursue 
his  ideal  policy,  affecting  to  play  his  imperceptible  part  of 
sovereign  of  France  in  the  affisdrs  of  Europe,  which  hardly 
knew  even  the  place  of  his  retreat.  This  was  a  long  dreain  of 
Tfoyalty. 

XXVII. 

He  affected  to  believe  that  all  the  Deputies  proscribed  by 
the  18th  Fructidor,  at  Paris,  were  victims  devoted  to  his  cause. 
**  If  you  know  the  place,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  agents  at 
Lyons,  "  to  which  some  of  your  worthy  colleagues  have  retired, 
be  my  interpreter  to  them/  Tell  them  that  they  have  a  share 
in  the  sentiments  that  I  have  expressed  towards  you.  ^dd 
that  this  new  reverse  has  not  subdued  my  unshaken  constancy, 
any  more  than  my  tender  affection  for  them ;  and  that  I  have 
a  pleasing  and  Arm  confidence  that  their  courageous  devotion 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  monarchy  will  not  be  any  more 
shaken  by  it  than  mine.** 

The  victories  of  France  in  Italy,  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Bepublic  and  Austria  at  Campo-Formio,  having 
forced  Germany  to  refuse,  in  a  dastardly  manner,  further  hos- 
pitality to  the  fugitive  court  of  the  King,  Russia  offered  it  an 
asylum  at  Mittau,  the  capital  of  Courland,  where  the  prince  was 
received  like  a  monarch.  The  Emperor  Paul,  at  that  time 
exasperated  against  France,  avenged  himself  by  crowning,  un-  • 
assisted  by  others^  the  sovereign  who  had  been  rejected  by  his 
own  subjects,  and  betrayed  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  under- 
took the  payment  of  his  guard,  surrounded  him  with  becoming 
ceremonial,  built  him  a  palace,  and  assured  him  of  h»  friend- 
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dffp  and  constant  alUanee.  Tbd  paJaee/  fistnated  ootnde  tbe 
dty,  OB  the  bank  «f  a  nrer,  on  the  road  to  Boaiia,  ^m  u  mt- 
kndioly  aBjlmtt,  kit  mi^tie  and  suitable  to  baaiiAied  myitaj. 
Amhddtyd  eOQ^OOOf.  offered  to  the  Kxeg  by  tha iKnqpteilitjr 
of  Paul  (added  te^  tbe  mbsidy,  meaatty  €qiial,  fima  the  eout  of 
Speon)  permitted  htm  to  inereasa  bia  ooorl,  and  to  tmoaa  tbe 
pomp  of  sovefeignfft^.  DepntatioiB.  front  La  VeiBdie,  and 
royalirt  committees,  real  or  pretended,  fnm  tbe  aosth  aod  1mm 
Paris,  flocked  to  reeeire  bis  orders.  He  bore  a  reMk  pert  in 
ail  the  transactions  of  tbe  time;  and,  aboveall,  be  a£feetaiy  oat 
of  regard  fer  tbe^  r^giou»  character  of  b»  partiaani  ia  tine 
west  of  France,  to  mix  up  bis  eauae  mtfatliat  of  the  Qnodi, 
and  to  vin£cate  tbe  title  and  the  sentimenls  of  iba  moat  Chiis- 
tian  King.  When  Pope  Pius.  VII.  was  carried  away  frani  tbe 
Vatican  by  the  French,  and  shut  up  by  them  in  La  Chartreuse 
of  Florence,  the  king  wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  had  published 
in  Prance  and  in  Eoropa  '*  Permit  the  tender  and  lesfiectful 
▼oiee  of  a  son,"  said  the  King  to  the  perseeoted  Poivtiff;  ^  to 
raise  itself,  and  express  what  I  feel  in  my  owb  bteast  My 
sorrow  would  be  less  profound,  if  the  attem|its  made  agunst 
yocff  Holiness  had  been  by  any  others  than  the  Frendi.  But, 
most  holy  Father,  they  are  (^Idren  gone  astray.  Tbey  deny  in 
me  their  proper  Iftther,  and  we  are  not  consequently  to  wonder 
that  they  also  should  deny  the  common  Fath^  of  tbe  fidthfal. 
De^,.^re£Dre,  not  to  aecose  them,  and  still  .less  to  hy  the 
blame  on  France.  That  is  and  alwi^a  witl  be  &a  moat 
Christian  kingdom,  as  your  Holiness  wiB  always  be  Ibe  sue- 
cessor  of  Saint  Peter.  The  only  guQly  ones  are  the  tyrants 
who  oppress  my  people.  Do  not  confoand  their  tictima  with 
th^m;  and  direct  j9at  prajrera  to  Hearen,  more  agreeable  than 
erer  to  God  in  these  daya  of  grief  and  trial,  in  £EKroar  ai  this 
nalioD>  whkh  experi^ceSi  in  soteniUe  a  manner,  the  elfeeta  of 
Heavenls  displeasure/ 

This  was  at  the  moment  lAen  France,  collectk^  ail  the 
forces  that  bad  sprang  from  the  Berolution,  in  an  effort  of 
foreign  conquest,  bad  sulgugated  west^n  Italy,  was  in  posses- 
aioQ  of  BcHue,  bad  dethroned  the  sorereign  of  Na]^,  had 
conquered  Belgium  and  Holland,  <&tated  peace  to  Praan  and 
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Aii8tria»  ftcmed  aa  alEsaeo  with  Spain,  and  vtm  ereiywhere 
prospezom  and  Tictsrioua.  The  Emgabse  protested,  m  the 
iittme  of  the  pist,  agaifist  the  lattvaiB  oi  Fxance. 

Sowarrim,  <m  b»  maich  past  Mittau  to  fight  the  French 
in  Italy,  presented  himself  to  Louis  XVIII*,  and  swore  to  him 
ihait  he  would  coaqmt  of  die  in  hie  cause.  Bat  Trehbia  and 
Zurich  falsified  these  promises  of  the  savage  lieatenant  of  the 
EmperoF  Paul. 

xxvm. 

Nevertheless^  eveiything  ese^ed  him  again  in  France; 
eveijihing  yielded  in  E«irope  to  the*  ascendant  which  Bona^ 
parte  inherited  fimn  the  Bevdiatkm*  La  Vendue  was  pacified 
Geor^B,  one  of  its  last  combatants,  went  to  Paris,  and  had  a 
private  audience  of  Bonaparte.  "  You  cannot  remain  in  the 
Moibiban,'*  the  first  Consul  said  to  him;  ''  but  I  offer  you  the 
task  oi  General  in  my  army."  '*  You  would  cease  to  esteem 
me,  if  I  accepted  it,**  replied  Georges.  ''  I  have  sworn  fidelity 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  I  shall  never  violate  my  oi^.'* 
He  departed  fat  England,  after,  this  refiisal,  with  M.  Hyde  de 
NeuviUe,  whose  fidelity  was  proof  against  death,  but  not 
capable  of  crime.  Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  Georges  had 
never  returned  to  dishonour  hia  devotion  by  onterpriaee  un- 
\vorthy  of  a  soldier. 

XXIX. 

The  plains  of  Marengo  had  become  for  Bonaparte  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia;  and  he  had  returned  from  it,  like  Gffisar, 
the  conqueror  of  the  enemy  and  the  master  of  his  own  country. 
Louis  XVIII.  wrote  to  him.  through  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu 
to  tempt  hha  with  the  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  restorer 
of  royalty.  Bonaparte  repUed  by  the  establishment  of  lua  own 
thronor  and  by  the  conquest  of  Europe.  Nay,  more,  he 
accused  Paul  of  the  crime  of  hospitality  to  the  Bourbons ; 
and  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  yielding  to  the  enthusiasm  for 
Bonaparte,  or  ta  tho  terror  of  his  arm;:;,  Louis  XVIII.  was 
expelled,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  f^m  his  residence  at  Mittau, 
and  suffered,  during  a  long  and  painful  Journey^  all  the  intern- 
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perance  of  these  frozen  climates,  and  all  the  severities  of  fate. 
His  niece,  the  Duchess  d'AngoulSme,  vifsa  obliged  to  sell  her 
diamonds  to  relieve  the  indigence  of  her  uncle.  Prussia 
received  him  at  Warsaw ;  but  very  soon,  at  the  imperious 
solicitation  of  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Prussia  proposed  to  his 
majesty  to  renounce  the  throne  of  France,  in  exchange  for  a 
considerable  territorial  indemnity  in  Italy. 

'*  I  do  not  confound  M.  Bonaparte,"  nobly  replied  Louis 
XYIII.,  "with  those  who  have  preceded  him.  I  esteem  his 
valour  and  his  military  talents.  I  owe  him  much  good  will 
for  several  acts  of  adndnistration ;  for  the  good  that  is  done  to 
my  people  shall  be  always  dear  to  me :  but  he  deceives  himself, 
if  he  thinks  to  induce  me  to  compromise  my  rights.  Far  from 
that,  his  very  proposition  would  go  to  establish  those  rights,  if 
they  were  at  all  questionable. 

"  I  am  ignorant  what  may  be  the  design  of  Providence 
with  respect  to  me  and  my  race ;  but  I  know  the  obligations  it 
has  imposed  upon  me  by  the  rank  to  which  I  have  been  bom. 
As  a  Christian  I  shall  fulfil  these  obligations  to  my  last  breath. 
As  a  descendant  of  Saint  Louis  1  shall,  after  his  example, 
make  myself  respected  even  in  fetters ;  and,  as  the  successor 
of  Francis  I.,  I  hope,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  say  with  him,  *  We 
have  lost  eveiy  thing  but  honour ! '  " 

XXX. 

Misfortune  could  not  be  honoured  with  firmer  language ;  it 
was,  at  once,  a  feeling  and  a  vengeance ;  for  it  plainly  told  the 
kings  who  had  abandoned  him,  that  his  adversity  was  less 
cowardly  than  their  power. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  menaced  with  indigence  and 
European  proscription ;  "  I  do  not  fear  poverty,"  he  replied ; 
*'  if  necessary  I  can  eat  black  breiid  with  my  family  and  my 
faithful  servants.  But  I  shall  never  be  reduced  to  that.  I 
have  another  resource,  which  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  make 
use  of  so  long  as  I  have  powerful  friends ;  it  is  to  make  known 
my  situation  in  France,  and  to  hold  out  my  hand,  not  to  the 
usurping  government,  which  I  shall  never  do^  but  to  those 
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- 

wliose  hearts  are  faitMil  to  me  in  France,  and  I  shall  very 
soon  be  richer  than  I  am !" 

Bonaparte  replied  to  these  acts  and  to  this  languc^e  by  the 
mnrder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  Louis  XYIII.  protested 
against  the  Empire.  **  This  new  act  requires  that  I  should 
confirm  my  rights,"  he  wrote  in  a  public  dedariation.  "  Ac- 
countable for  my  conduct  to  all  crowned  heads,  whose  thrones 
are  shaken  by  the  same  principles ;  accountable  to  France,  to 
my  family,  and  to  my  own  honour,  I  should  only  destroy  the 
common  cause  by  keeping  silence  on  this  occasion." 

He  sent  back  to  ^e  Spanish  Court,  .which  had  recognised 
the  Emperor,  the  insignia  of  his  orders,  and  the  subsidy  that 
he  had  received  up  to  that  time  from  that  part  of  his  family, 
still  in  possession  of  their  crowns.  '*  It  is  with  regret,"  he 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain, "  that  I  send  you  back  the  Golden 
Fleece,  which  your  father,  of  glorious  memory,  had  conferred 
upon  me.  There  can  be  nothing  in  common  between  me  and 
the  great  criminal  whom  audacity  and  fortune  have  placed 
upon  my  throne ;  since  he  has  had  the  barbarity  to  stain  it 
with  the  innocent  blood  of  a  Bourbon,  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 
Beligion  may  induce  me  to  pardon  an  assassin;  but  the 
tyrant  of  my  people  must  always  be  my  enemy.  In  such  an 
age  as  the  present,  it  is  a  greater  happiness  to  m^^  a  sceptre 
than  to  bear  one.  Providence,  for  reasons  incomprehensible 
to  our  understandings,  may  condemn  me  to  finish' my  days  in 
exile;  but  neither  posterity  nor  my  contemporaries  can  say 
that,  in  the  days  of  adversity,  I  have  shown  myseK  un- 
worthy to  occupy,  even  to  my  latest  breath,  the  throne  of  my 
ancestors.'.* 

XXXI. 

The  only  answer  vouchsafed  to  language  so  truly  royal, 
was  the  imprisonment,  in  a  Prussian  fortress,  of  one  of  the 
King's  councillors,  Imbert  Colomds,-and  of  the  Count  de 
Pr6cy,  the  intrepid  defender  of  Lyons  against  the  National 
Convention.  The  King  of  Sweden,  alone  in  all  Europe,  cal- 
culated on  the  right,  not  the  power  of  thrones.  Louis  XVIII. 
and  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  went  to  confer  with  this 
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pimce,  the  dhmlrooB  inxt  poweiiess  avenger  of  kings,  ia  Ins 
domimons  at  Calmar.  After  this  interriew  he  drew  up  a  mm 
deokratkm  to  his  people,  in  vikax^  he  at  length  adinitted  a 
political  compxomise  between  the  ahsolate  power  of  legitmiatB 
sotereigBs,  and  -die  xi^  of  Tqoresentation  «f  the  pec^Ie. 
This  dedaaratioa  had  twoolgects:  to  negotiate  inthlhe  qpixit 
of  an  age  ivhich  alienated  puUic  opinidn  iar  £inn  the  pe- 
jndicee  of  the  right  divine  of  Tnonarobies,  and  to  oonoOiatB  Om 
&vour  of  pabEo  opmion  in  Engfamd,  which  oonld  onlj  take  up 
arms  for  constitiztionBl  monazchiee. 

xxxn. 

The  assaasoiation  of  the  Emperor  Pad,  and  the  aceesskn 
of  the  Empeior  Alexander  to  the  tlmme  of  Bnssia,  nstored  far 
a  short  time  to  Lome  XVIIL  the  asylum  of  Mittan.  Fwam 
thenoe  he  again  disseminated,  through  his  agents  in  Fiaaee, 
complaints  of  has  misfortunes,  and  also  tiie  new  pzinciple  whish 
he  intended  to  introduce  as  the  soul  of  his  government.  '''What 
farther  would  jpou  have  me  saj  to  mj  people?"  hewrotetohis 
secret  emissaries  at  Paris.  ^*  It  is  thought  in  Europe  fliat 
nothing  can  be  done  for  me.  My  fidends  in  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  acoose  me  of  abandoning  evezythiQg.  Pkoed 
between  the  two  parties,  I  speak  to  thmn  in  vain.  Whatin* 
strw^ns  can  X  give  ?  I  am  called  upon  to  speak  anew.  To 
whom  ?  and  in  what  language  ?  Is  not  eveiythiQg  cotupxised 
in  my  declaration  from  Calmar?  Should  the  object  be  to  re- 
assure the  military?  their  rank  shall  be  oonfirmed;  tbey  shall 
have  promotion  in  proportion  to  their  services,  and  an  abolition 
of  the  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  the  rank  of  officers ;  for  the 
civil  service,  continued  employment;  for  the  people,  abolition 
of  ihe  conscription,  and  of  personal  impost  Is  the  queetion 
about  the  new  proprietary  of  national  estates?  I  declare  myself 
the  protector  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all.  Has  itre&rence 
to  guilty  persons,  I  forbid  prosecutions^  I  declare  amnesties,  I 
open  the  door  of  repentance  to  all.  If  I  ever  find  myself  like 
Henry  IV.,  in  a  condition  to  redeem  my  kingdom,  I  shall  then 
give  powers;  but  at  this  moment  what  can  I  do  ?" 
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His  interview  witii  the  Emperor  Alesander,  and  departure  for  England. 

xxxin. 

The  youtfafal  monardh  Alexander,  on  departing  for  the 
campaign  of  Jena,  paid  a  Tisittobis  gaestat  Mittea.  The  two 
eorereignB  mutually  preeeiited  their  friends  to  each  other,  and 
tiiey  coQTersed  in  confidence  a  long  tkne  together.  The  age 
and  infirmities  of  Louis  XVIII.,  his  experience  of  misfortune* 
and  his  superior  ixiteilect,  imparted  to  the  exiled  Elngthe  atti- 
tude of  a  father  giving  coimsel  to  his  son.  Alexander  Tras 
moved,  and  ]MX>mised  to  serve  with  his  arms  the  canse  abandoned 
by  the  world,  and  taking  shelter  in  his  domimofis.  Victory, 
however,  tonxingi^aijist  Mm,  changed  bis  thoi^its,  and  made 
him  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  embarrassmMit  of  a  hosptality 
which  excited  the  sospicioiis  of  Napoleon.  The  feeling  of  this 
abandonment  weighed  thmiceforward  on  the  soul  of  Alexander 
He  blushed  at  his  weakness,  and  the  remorse  he  nnconsdously 
felt  for  it  made  him  abandon  the  cause  of  the  old  monarchies, 
and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  friendship  of  Napoleon/ 
From  this  day  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  felt  more  repugnance  to« 
tkm  pleasure  in,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

XXXIV. 

The  King  understood  his  position,  and  removed  from  an 
asylum  where  hospitality  was  no  longer  honoured  by  friendship 
The  King  of  Sweden  lent  him  a  frigate,  his  last  movement  to 
take  him  to  England.  He  disembarked  there  with  all  his  suite ; 
but  the  British  government,  tired  of  the  intrigues  of  the  emi- 
grants, and  the  assistance,  always  useless,  that  it  had  given  to 
tiieir  enterprises  m  La  Vendee,  saw  with  regret  the  arrival  of 
the  King.  It  was  apprehensive  of  engaging  in  his  cause  beyond 
its  own  interests  and  its  political  views  on  the  continent.  It 
wished  to  ccmsign  him  to  Scotiand,  to  the  old  palace  of  Holy- 
rood, — ^thatSamt-Germain  of  un-crowned  sovereigns.  The  King, 
who  had  arrived  at  Yarmouth,  dedared  that  he  would  return 
to  brave  all  the  exiles  of  the  continent  rather  than  consent  to 
this  forced  residence  at  Holyrood.  He  claimed  the  simple 
Dght  of  all  private  citizens  on  the  bee  soil  of  England. 
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Eatabliabes  himself  at  HartweU  in  Bnrkinghamahtie. 

The  Marquis  of  Backingham  offered  him  his  residence  of 
Oosfield  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  he  lived  there  as 
an  independent  guest  of  the  English  aristocracy,  without  the 
government  embracing  his  cause,  or  recognizing  his  title  of 
King.  Study,  his  iisunily,  and  rural  pleasures  there  softened 
down  his  longings  for  the  throne ;  and  he  became  less  impa- 
tient at  the  good  fortune  of  Bonaparte.  It  discouraged  hope ; 
but  it  did  not  wear  out  the  peaceable  obstinacy  of  Louis  XVIII.. 
in  believing  that  he  should  eventually  return.  This  fortune 
at  length  began  to  break  down  with  its  own  weight ;  and  the 
King,  foreseeing  that  its  decay  would  be  as  rapid  as  its  eleva- 
tion, drew  nearer  to  London  to  exercise  a  closer  observation  on 
forthcoming  political  movements.  He  established  himself  in 
Buckinghamshire,  at  Hartwell,  a  rural  and  modest  residence 
belonging  to  Mr.  Lee,  a  private  gentleman.  The  fortune  of 
the  prince,  diminished  by  the  Spanish  and  Russian  subsidies, 
nobly  returned  by  him,  did  not  now  exceed  the  income  of  a 
simple  country  gentleman.  His  almost  indigent  court  spared 
from  its  luxuries  the  means  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
its  exiled  companions  in  England.  It  became  the  obscure 
centre  of  all  the  proscribed  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  King  was  unknown  in  England,  and  forgotten  in 
France;  all  his  communications  with  his  partisans  being 
cut  off  by  the  war,  or  discovered  by  Bonaparte's  police. 
His  friend,  Count  d'Avaray,  obliged  by  bad  health  to  seek 
a  milder  air  at  Madeira,  Had  left  his  place,  in  the  heart 
and  government  of  the  King,  to  the  Count  de  Blacas. 
This  prince,  when  in  prosperity,  required  a  favourite;  not 
because  nature  had  endowed  him  with  sensibility,  but  be- 
cause he  was  bom  with  a  theatrical  disposition,  and  wished  a 
distance  to  be  preserved  between  the  public  and  his  person ; 
and  in  adversity  he  required  a  confidant,  because  he  was  inces- 
santly contriving  some  political  scheme,  and  wanted  a  hand  to 
tie  and  untie  the  knot  of  his  negociations.  He  was,  moreover, 
fEuthfuland  persevering  in  his  friendships :  withhim  they  settled 
into  fixed  habit,  and  these  friendships  became  so  dear  and  tender, 
that  he  even  imposed  them  on  his  court  and  fEunily.  He 
wished  every  one  to  respect  and  submit  to  his  own  authority 
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ia  that  of  his  farouiites.  Count  d* Avaray,  a  man  of  a  gentle 
disposition,  of  modesty,  and  retiring  manners,  had  tempered 
this  inward  reign  of  the  SEiYOurite  by  the  grace  of  his  un- 
assuming disposition.  The  Count  de  Blacas  felt  more  strongly 
the  pride  of  the  rank  to  which  the  king's  friendship  ^d 
elevated  him,  and  made  the  weight  of  it  be  still  more  felt  by 
others. 

The  part  he  was  called  upon  to  play  in  the  Restoration, 
requires  a  more  lengthened  notice  of  his  character  and  antece- 
dents. 

XXXV 

Count  de  Blacas  was  a  member  of  a  family  formerly 
sovereign  in  the  South;  but  whose  name,  long  forgotten,  was 
confounded  with  the  names  of  poor  noble  families  of  Provence, 
whose  original  lustre  had  not  been  revived.  He  was  an 
emigrant,  idly  passing  his  time  in  Gennany,  when  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  Louis  XVIII.  by  Count  d'Avaray, 
his  protector.  Gifted  with  a  handsome  countenance — a  neces- 
sary advantage  near  the  person  of  a  prince  who  judged  of 
persons  by  his  eyes, — ^implacable  against  a  revolution  in  which 
he  only  saw  the  insolence  of  the  people  against  the  nobility, 
and  a  sacrilege  of  the  age  i^ainst  kings,  the  Count  de  Blacas 
was  employed  by  the  King  in  some  confidential  negociations  at 
foreign  courts.  On  his  return  he  naturalized  himself  in  the 
house  of  the  exiled  prince;  assisting  M.  d'Avaray  in  his 
service  and  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  his  master  The  death 
of  M.  d'Avaray,  to  whom  he  succeeded,  naturally  left  him 
charged  with  his  fanctions,  and  promoted  to  his  rank  of 
minister.  He  had  won  the  familkrity  and  confidence,  and 
veiy  soon  possessed  the  unbounded  friendship  of  his  master; 
which  he  only  merited  by  his  honour  and  his  fidelity : — ^inwardly 
devoted,  but  possessing  a  proud  exterior ;  seeing  everything  in 
the  king,  and  nothing  in  France ;  of  conceited  intellect,  but 
fnedioere, .  without  cultivation,  hermetically  closed  against 
the  ideas,  which  for  an  age  had  been  operating  upon 
the  world;  incapable  of  comprehending  the  age  by  its  in- 
telligence, or  of  bending  to  it  by  inflexibility  of  character; 
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ctnjing  with  bim  kAo  sa  ofaaeure  exile^  snd  into  a  nagA  «f 
eompromiaey  all  the  pzide  aad  haugfatineaB  ol  the  old  afeadate 
courts;  acooitkrof  I^uisXIV.  afterarevdntron^preseiitn:^ 
the  ficeptra  to  a  new  peo^,  as  the  yoke  k  pveseated  to  tiie 
Taaqoic^ied;  equallja  stranger te  the  maanerB  and  senitiineiits 
of  lerolutionaiy  Fnuiee,  as  this  Fianee  itself  was  a  BtaBBgex 
to  its  posthumous  aristocracy ;  harsh  to  the  immediate  serrants 
of  the  EjAg,  onerous  aad  hostile  to  Ym  fionily*  hurng  all  the 
fidelity  but  all  the  selfishness  of  jealous  Isvouzitiam;  aEowing 
no  one  to  approach  or  to  love  his  master ;  loaded  with  fais 
titles,  his  gifts,  his  munificence;  building  up  for  himself  a 
splendid  fortune  with  his  favours,  but  redeeming  all  these 
vices  of  sitoation  by  a  fimatical  attadimoit  to  tihe  monafchy, 
and  by  his  constancy  to  misfortune : — such  was  this  iawurite, 
so  agceeMe  to  Louis  XYIII  in  his  retreat  e£  Haitwdl,  and  so 
ffttfftl  to  him  in  his  palace. 

XXXVI. 

Louis  XTIIL,  Mowing  with  hia  misd'a  eye  at  HortvoB 
the  shocks  and  reverses  of  Napoleon^  suspended  every  active 
manceuvre  duxu^  the  last  year  of  ihe  Empire,  allowing  tiba 
ambition  of  Napoleon  to  actr  and  the  vengeanee  of  entiaged 
nations  to  fiew  bade  i^on  France.  Be  meieiy  read  tiie 
French  j/ouirnals  with  an  intelHgence,  sharpened  by  aga  and 
patience,  which  enabled  loam  to  discern,  under  th»  adulalaaB  of 
the  press  (sold  to  the  poiiiceof  the  Empxnt),  the  symptemftof 
ruin  and  disafifection.  The  more  he  was  certain  of  the  fall, 
the  less  he  seemed  m  a  huny  to  precipitate  it.  He  did  sot 
bide  from  himself  any  of  t&e  weaikness  of  victeiious  Eosape, 
disposed  to  the  last  moment  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  i^e 
Bourbons  to  peace.  Ndther  ^d  he  dissemble  the  difficahieB 
of  his  own  reign;  but  the  £uth  he  had  in  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  a  Eestocation,  made  a  rel^pon  of  his  ambitign. 
The  re-establishment  of  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Fraace 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  duty  of  the  Deity  himself  and  he 
awaited  the  hour  as  a  justification  ef  Providence.  That  hoar 
was  at  length  about  to  strike     "His  brother,  the  Const 
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d'Artois^  coBtested  mtih  and  almost  devoored  him,"  be  f9aid« 
^ftrtteattHnment  of  this  reign,  evBii  befarBiitiras  aasused 
to  ci(lien* 

XXXYIL 

Agff  and  odle,.  the  liesaons  of  ccqierience,  liie  light  of 
•tiidjt  the  sibnk  etpeiknce  in  litde  affiKues  and  |p«at  dafiignsi 
ha  sesidencs  in  England^  tbat  soil  of  politiGaL  adeneey  above 
all  hadittfflreaaad,  matnifid,  and oaaaammated this  intoilxgence. 
In  tins  eoimtrpr  of  fieae  people,  of  Ub&al  adstoesacy,  and 
defaatahb  momuMbj,  ene  reepires  political  adence  mth  the  air. 
Looia  XYIII.  ;was  impregiiated  with  it  His  ideas  were 
Biodified:  iStmj  had  xatnmed,  after  the  lengdieaed  wanderings 
of  Cfoblentz,  ^  YexaosL,  ef  Mttan,  of  absofaitiflai,  of  theociaej, 
and  of  emigBBtJon,  to  their  staiting  post  of  l'3r&9.  He  had 
learned  that,  to  tEample  xa^aa  the  cenquest  and  the  despotisin 
ef  Napebon^  it  reqiured  the  refloenee  of  Emope;  bat  thatt 
to  estingiuabiiie  Bevohition,  liberty  was  essential:  inlybebad 
measored  it  in  haa  ewa  mind  with  a^fereiKe  to  amcasaions 
restrained  and  always  revocable,  made  by  authorily  royal, 
superior,  and  sntericir,  and  placed  aa  a  dogma  above  the  sphere 
ef  stoBBS  and  of  difl(niaB]CB& 

At  ^kda  epmb.  of  181d,  England  almost  unanimously  con- 
firmed the  King  m  these  thoaghls»  Indignation  against  the 
R^gn  of  Tenor;  ^t^&rits  victims*  the  murder  of  the  princes 
and  liHir  wEves,  the  famg  anarchy,  the  doctrines  of  Jacobinism ; 
finaHy,  &e  atrugg^  vntifat  dei^airing  forces  against  Bonaparte^ 
had  thrown  the  pablie  opinimL  of  England  into  the  hands  of 
liie  TerieB;  that  is  to  say,  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy 
leagued  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  against  the  excesses 
and  the  despotisin  of  the  Bevolution.  The  Britidi  spirit  was 
tiie  seal  ef  Europe  eseited  against  the  tyranny  of  France. 
Mr.  Pitt,,  in  his  long  and  celebrated  administEation,  had  been 
|]m  auBiatar  of  thia  antirrevdatiQnaiy  reaction, — the  Hannibal 
of  tile  aoBld^^^rand^EnKopean  patriotiBm.  His  party  survived 
him,  and  the  etatasmen  of  England  have  frequently  prided 
themselves  on   carrying    out   his   political   principles   in 
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State  of  political  parties  in  England. 

sacceeding  admimstrations.  The  monaicbical  principle  pie- 
railed  throughout  London  over  that  of  the  popular  party,  and 
this  unanimity  of  opinion  encouraged  the  Bourhons  to  helieye 
in  the  sacredness  of  their  legitimacy.  The  Whig  or  popular 
party  was  repudiated  as  the  fomenter  of  the  continental  disorders, 
and  as  preparing  for  England  itself  the  anarchy  and  revo- 
lutionary mania  of  France.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  con- 
nected, mthout  choice  and  without  measure,  with  the 
democrats,  and  even  with  the  demagogues  of  Paris  of  1793 
and  1793,  had  frightened  and  scandalized  their  country,  by 
their  eloquent  but  excessive  praises  of  men,  and  of  acts  the  most 
revolting  to  the  conscience  of  the  English  people.  They  had 
made  of  the  French  Bevolution,  in  its  most  sinister  periods, 
an  element  of  popularity,  and  a  theme  of  parliamentary 
eloquence ;  in  fact  ^ey  had  Jacobinised  the  popular  party  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  they  had  also,  by  that  means,  weakened 
and  contracted  it.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  orators 
and  political  parties,  to  interest  themselves,  mthout  sufficiently 
understanding  them,  in  the  national  and  political!  afEairs  of 
the  continent.  Mr.  Fox,  in  so  long  advocating  the  Jacobinism 
of  Paris,  had  ii^ured  for  a  long  period  the  'cause  of  con- 
stitutional and  republican  revolution.  The  abilities  of  this 
orator  were  over-rated  on  the  continent ;  for  he  had  nothing  of 
the  statesman  but  the  eloquence.  A  leader  of  opposition  and  a 
seeker  of  popularity,  above  all  things, — a  feeble  echo  of 
Mirabeau,  misplaced  in  an  English  Parliament, — a  powerless 
rival  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  true  impersonation  of  the  opinions  and 
interests  of  his  country,— he  had  wearied  without  conquering 
him.  The  good  sense  of  England  had  supported  Mr.  Pitt 
against  the  opposition  of  Fox,  the  champion  of  ultra-popularity, 
and  the  idol  of  the  clubs ;  and  this  temporary  exultation  of 
the  liberalism  of  England,  at  the  moment  that  Louis  XVIII. 
was  meditating  his  approaching  government  in  the  gardens  of 
Hartwell,  was  eminently  calculated  to  deceive  him  as  to  the 
disposition  of  Europe,  and  to  inspire  him  with  an  exaggerated 
faidi  in  the  monarchical  principle  with  which  he  was  imbued, 
but  which  Europe  would  not  long  share  with  him. 
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XXXVIII. 

NeTertiheless,  these  ideas  &x  transcended  the  ordinary 
range  of  thought  inspired  by  solitade.  Being  a  man  of 
reflection,  and  divested  of  diose  prejudices  of  birth  and 
education  which  influenced  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  his 
courtiers,  he  had  an  extent  of  thought  on  a  leyel  with  the 
horizon  which  was  opening  before  him.  Had  he  been  more 
alone,  he  would  have  had  greater  freedom  and  strength  of 
opinion;  but  the  cirde  in  which  he  lived  cramped  his 
thoughts ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  feign,  out  of  complaisance 
and  indulgence  for  his  household,  more  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  Revolution  than  he  really  felt.  He  was  in  reality 
very  well  inclined  to  pardon  a  Revolution  which  would  bestow 
upon  him  a  throne,  and  would  oo-operate  with  him  for  its  con- 
solidation by  the  influence  of  the  new  political  spirit.  His 
mind  had  been  regenerated  by  reflection,  in  proportion  as  his 
body  had  grown  old  in  years ;  he  was  aking  of  the  past,  but  a 
man  of  the  present  time :  his  memory  was  one  of  routine, 
and  his  presentiment  that  of  genius.  Providence  seemed  to  have 
formed  and  reserved  him  with  the  design  of  connecting  the 
past  and  the  future,  to  conceive  a  Restoration,  and  to  &il  in  it, 
not  from  a  want  of  understanding,  but  from  the  &ult  of  his 
name. 

He  exhibited  to  observation,  in  his  external  appearance, 
this  struggle  of  two  nations  and  two  tendencies  in  his  mind. 
His  costume  was  that  of  the  old  regime,  absurdly  modified  by 
the  alterations  which  time  had  introduced  in  the  habits  of  men. 
He.  wore  velvet  boots,  reaching  up  above  the  knees,  that  the 
rubbing  of  the  leather  should  not  hurt  his  legs  (frequentiy 
suffering  from  gout),  and  to  preserve  at  the  same  time  the 
military  costume  of  kings  on  horseback.  His  sword  never  left 
his  side,  even  when  sitting  in  his  easy  chair, — a  sign  of  the 
nobility  and  superiority  of  arms,  whidi  he  wished  always  to 
present  to  the  notice  of  the  gentiemen  of  his  kingdom.  His 
orders  of  chivalry  covered  his  breast,  and  were  suspended  with 
broad  hlue  ribands  over  his  white  waistcoat.    His  coat  of  blue 
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doth  participated  by  its  cat  in  the  two  epochs,  whose  ooBtames 
were  united  in  him, — half  oooxt,  half  dtjr.  Two  litde  gold 
epaulettes  shone  upon  his  shoulders,  to  recall  the  general  by 
kifdiBthekiag*  His  hair,'art»tisaUy' toned  i^  and  flmded 
ij  Ite  implement  of  the  hair  cbesser  on  Ins  tSB^iaB,  washed 
Mttnd  with  a  black  sift:  riband,  floala^  em  hm  odlK  Ift 
HUB  powdeivd  m  the  old  fjEMhion,  mi  Auft  oncodsd  As 
wldtaneBS  ti  age  undor  the  artifini  sun*  ef  tfaa  toilat  £k 
HBoe-oomerad  kat,  deoorated  witii  a  cockade  and  a 
f kuDe»  r^sed  on  kv  knees,  or  in  hia  kaod.  He 
deairoua  of  presernng  upon  att  has  pencn  thsimpsessiaBand 
poUienatieaof  his  origin  and  of  kfatioM^  tiiatittseaingkiai 
tfio  preaent  i^e  might  look  up,  witk  materiai  gkaHeraa  waliaa 
witk  the  eya  of  tiiou^^  to  the  ibot  of  the  tkranew  and  tfanfc 
eenmoniat  shoold  command  respect  tknan^  fartnnffikBuiii 
He  genetailj  coaftmned  us  a  sitting  postore^  andonfy  widked 
eecnsiondly,  sqyorted  on  the  asm  of  aooortier  ora  servant. 

XXXIX. 

Birf^  if  kis  aniii|ue  eostume,  and  tiiia  mfifmilaesef  Idle  knaes 
pavt  of  his  body,  recalled  the  decay  of  tke  past  csnlueyvand 
the  delaiitating  adTanee  of  age,  it  wae  not  tiia  same  woblii;  le* 
«pect  tokis  genemi  aspect.  The  serenity  ef  bis  conntsnaaea 
was  astonishing ;  the  beauty,  the  nobility,  and  the  grace  a£  Ui 
iBatnces  attracted  Ike  regard  ef  alL  It  might  be  said  that 
time,  exile,  iktigiie,  infomity,  and  kis  natural  eorpatenoa  kad 
Ofldf  attai^d  themselves  to  his  feet  and  Igs  tnmk,  tha  better 
to  display  the  pcipetual;  and  tigorous  youth  of  kis  comttanaQBe. 
Tke  observer  in  studying  never  got  tired  of  admiring  h.  His 
ki^  fiorehead  was  a  litde  too  muck  indsudtotbe  reai^likaa 
sobsidii^  wail;  but  the  l^kt  of  inteli^oios  pk^  upoiaits 
kicad  coav^ity.  His  eyes  were  large  and  of  azore  Unoi 
prominent  is  their  oval  orbits,  lunonoas,  sparlding,  komid; 
and  ezpvessive  ef  £ranknes6.  His  nose,  Wise  liiat  of  ail  tha 
Bourbons,  was  aquiline;  his  mouth  pardy  open,  anilin^  and 
inely  Itdnned.  The  oudine  of  his  cheeks  was  fidt,  bet  not  so 
nuub  as  to  d&xiQ  the  delicacy  of  £^nn  and  the  sappIeneBaoC 
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muscle.  The  healthy  tmt  and  the  lively  freshness  of  youth 
were  spread  over  his  countenance.  He  had  the  features  of 
Louis  XV.  in  all  their  beauty,  lit  up  "with  an  intelligence  more 
expanded  and  a  reflection  more  concentrated,  wherein  majesty 
itself  was  not  wanting.  His  looks  alternately  spoke,  interro- 
gated, replied,  and  reigned,  pointing*  inwards,  as  it  were,  and 
displaying  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  his  soul.  The  im- 
presBios'^  these  koks  was;  like  a  thoosBnd  oilers,  engraved 
in  t&e  memory,  and  Hiere  was  no  occasion  for  speeoh  to  make 
them  easily  recognised.  At  any  eiq^asion  displayed  upoa  his 
eouDteaaace,.  at  once  penrave  and  aeisiMi,  ahstzacted  and  pre- 
Beat,  oMBmiBidmg  and  gende^  seirave  and  aittnctiTer,  no  one 
ecnM  BSjf  ^TMs  fa  s  sage,  a  0iiloso|^ier,  a  poIitiiBum,  a  pontiff, 
a  legislator,  or  a  conqueror  ;**  fi>r  the  repose  of  nature  and  the 
mcyesty  of  quietude  remoi^red  all  resemblance  to  these  profes- 
sioai,  wiiiek  wiiakte  and  moke  pallid  the  featares;  but  one 
woidd  wf,  ***Tb  •  kmg f"  tut  'tis  a  kmg  who  has  not  yet 
experienced  the  cares  and  lassitude  of  the  throne ;  'tis  a  king 
who  is  preparing  to  re^^  and  wha  anticipates  notiung  but 
pleasure  6om  tba  thfone,  the  inture^  and  mawkiiid  in  general. 
Ssck  waft  tiitt  Eii^st  EbulwdELythe  eveof  tisedayenwiiich 
Pxofidaioe  soc^  hkn  in  his  eadle  to  restore  Mm  to  royidiy. 
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Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia— The  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Count  de 
Prorenee  at  Coblentz^Their  re8pecti?e  positions  during  the  emigra- 
tion—War against  France— The  Count  d'Artois  retires  to  England 
—His  intrigues— He  lea?e8  England  to  make  a  descent  upon  Brit- 
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The  Count  d'Artois  was  younger  in  point  of  age  than  his 
brother  Louis  XYIII. ;  but  had  he  lived  a  century  he  would 
always  have  been  inferior  in  intellect.  His  was  one  of  those 
natures  that  never  come  to  maturity,  because  they  cmly  possess 
the  qualities  and  defects  of  youth.  In  his  adolescence  the 
Count  d'Artois  ha^  been  the  idol  of  his  family,  of  the  court, 
and  of  Paris.  His  handsome  person,  his  gracefulness,  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  character,  even  the  firivolily  of  his  mind, 
the  better  corresponded  with  the  mediocrity  surroundmg  him. 
He  had  an  open  and  good  heart,  a  prodigal  liberality,  an  integrity 
of  disposition,  and  chivalric  fidelity  to  his  word.  His  passion 
for  the  fair  sex — a  vice  considered  excusable,  and  often  honour- 
ed in  heroes,— the  appearance  rather  than  Uie  reality  of  mill- 
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tarytaste— a  quick  and  ready  wit  in  repartee — ^that  fertility  which 
his  flatterers  called  the  genius  of  the  French — had  rendered 
this  young  prince  popular  amongst  the  aristocratic  party ;  and 
they  had  held  him  up  in  contrast  to  his  hrother,  the  Count  de 
Provence.  The  more  the  Count  de  Provence  had  shown  him- 
self £ftvourable  to  the  reforms  of  the  kingdom  and  the  popular 
inclinations  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  more  had  the  Count  d'Artois 
declared  himself  the  disdainful  opponent  of  all  concessions,  and 
the  determined  conservative  of  the  vices  and  rottenness  of  the 
government.  He  affected  to  look  upon  the  impending  Eevolu- 
tion  as  one  of  those  transient  commotions  of  the  lower  orders 
which  should  be  suppressed  and  not  discussed.  None  of  those 
ideas  which  then  filled  the  rest  of  the  world  had  ever  entered 
into  his  soul ;  for  these  ideas  pre-supposed  intelligence,  and  he 
nevet  reflected. 

n. 

Spoiled  by  the  court,  flattered  by  a  circle  of  the  young 
aristocracy,  as  frivolous  and  uiureflecting  as  himself,  held  forth 
to  the  army  and  nobility  as  the  prince  who  would  shortly  rally 
them  around  the  standfurd  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  who  was  to 
dissipate,  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  all  the  liberal  dreams  of  the 
nation,  and  all  the  cowardly  concessions  of  the  throne, — ^this 
prince  was  blind  to  the  Revolution.  He  went  on  hunting,  acting, 
loving,  finding  £Euilt  with  the  court,  feeding  on  the  air  of  anti- 
revolutionary  opinion,  and  recommending  to  Louis  XVI.  such 
violent  or  daring  measures  as  his  counsellors  suggested  to  him. 
The  Eevolution,  which  had  long  ascertained  the  impotence  of 
this  senile  foolery  in  a  young  prince,  treated  it  with  contempt, 
while  it  forgave  him  his  antipathy  to  itself,  not  fearing  him 
sufficiently  to  hate  him,  and  either  forgettinghim,  or  considering 
him  of  secondary  importance.  Mirabeau,  the  Duke  d'Orleans, 
Bamave,  the  constitutional  party,  and  the  Jacobins  were  all 
satisfied  that  there  was  to  be  found,  in  this  young  prince,  neither 
resource  for  the  government  nor  serious  danger  for  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  looked  upon  with  indifference.  The  Queen 
alone,  and  those  of  her  own  court,  such  as  the  Polignacs,  the 
Bezenvals,  Lamballes^  Vaudreuils,  Coignys,  Adhemars,  and 
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His  flight  fxom  Versailles  in  1769. 

FersenB,  eecrefly  fomented  the  imaginary  heroisma  of  tbe  Coaxxt 
d*Attois  and  tbe  young  noblemen  vbo  aurronnded  lum.  Tha 
Eii^  lored  bat  never  consulted  bim.  The  Count  de  ProTenco 
pitied  bia  boastings,  and  both  mshed  he  would  qtat  the  eour^ 
and  thereby  remove  the  unpopularity  'wbidi  he  drew  upon  the 
King  bos  brother;  while  the  party  most  opposed  to  Hmovatloii 
desired  still  more  stnmgly  to  constitute  this  young  prinoo  I2ie 
ambassador  of  absolute  monardiy  and  the  French  aristocracy  in 
Europe,  to  collect  around  bim  ihe  emigraiits  on  the  frontiers, 
and  establish  him,  as  he  bad  already  established  hunselt  Ito 
hennc  liberator  of  the  throne,  and  its  avenger  on  the  aodaoitj 
of  the  nation. 

in. 

The  antipathy  which  tbe  people  of  Paris  felt  towards  his>, 
the  first  popular  disturbances,  t2ie  sitting  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume^ 
the  taking  of  tbe  Bastile,  the  ministry  of  Necker,  who  had  been 
foiced  upon  the  crown,  as  a  fwetaste  of  the  dangers  and  insults 
the  court  would  be  eulgeot  to,  soon  decided  Urn  <m  adopting 
the  last  lesouioe  of  emigration  and  war  against  bis  country. 
He  fled  from  VersaiHes  at  the  end  of  1789,  wentto  Bnissda^ 
and  from  thence  to  Itwin,  to  bis  wife%  fimuly,  where  he  soli- 
cited  succours  and  subsidies  from  tbe  court  of  Sardinia,  coltoctad 
around  him  some  few  members  of  the  discontented  French 
nobility  at  Ghambery,  on  the  extreme  frontier,  dispatdiedsomo 
agents  to  Lyons  and  through  the  south  of  France  to  agitate  in  his 
behalf,  failed  everywhere,  re-crossed  the  Alps,  had  some  confer* 
ences  at  Mantua  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  induce  him 
to  form  one  of  a  league  of  the  sovereigns  against  his  country, 
obtained  nothing  but  promises,  met  with  nothing  bat  tardiness* 
and  at  last  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  Catherine  II.  Thia 
princess,  who  saw  at  a  glance  the  beuing  of  the  insonectionary 
principles  of  the  Bevolution  on  all  nations,  was  in  search  of  a 
hero  to  oppose  to  the  popular  leaders.  All  that  had  been  told 
her  of  the  Count  d^Artois,  of  bis  ofnnions,  of  his  ardour  and  im* 
patience  for  the  combat,  led  the  Empress  to  hope  that  he  would 
prove  to  be  the  Maccabeus  of  thrones.  She  received  bimastho 
fctore  xeatoier  of  monaioby  in  the  west,  bestowed  on  him  «ob» 
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sidles  and  encouragements,  and  prepared  for  him  contingents  of 
troops  for  the  Coalition,  in  which  she  mshed  to  induce  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  join.  She  presented  him  with  a  sword  studded 
Willi  diamonds,  an4«ddreaBed  him  in  wards  tdiat  exdianoed  the 
Tafaxe-of  this  gift,  Bigiiifjfiug  a  declaration  erf  war  with  Framoe; 
but  she  was  not  longin  diaooYsriD  g  liiat  llffi  yoimg  pirinoe  was  pes 
sessed  only  df  iSbe  heaotand  outward  appeaninoe  of  a  hero,  and 
that  Ins  intelligouw,  disiipsted  hy  acoort  life,  and  enervated 
bjtfaeadidatioDBof  his  flatterers,  would  he  wasted  in  imaatis- 
£sctoiy  attempts  and  empty  boasts,  unprafitahle  to  the  common 
cause ;  and  having  ^ras  seen  him  she  no  longer  hoped  for 
anythn^  £rom  his  efforts. 

lY. 

The  Count  d'Artois  visited  in  this  mamier  all  the  courts 
of  SuTope,  leaving  "behind  him  everywhere  a  &viREcable  im- 
pression as  to  his  agreeable  nuumem,  his  vivacity,  and  honesty 
of  purpose ;  but  at  IIib  same  time,  a  convictio^i  of  his  insoffi- 
ciencj ;  and  then  Tetuming  to  &e  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he 
became  the  hero  of  Coblentz.  The  emigmtion,  inozeesed  by 
terror  at  each  fresh  attack  of  the  Revolution,  and  now  become 
almost  a  fieuihion  amongst  the  nobility  in  the  court  and  in  the 
army,  had  gathered  around  him  with  all  its  fears,  its  threats, 
and  its  imbeciHties.  He  was  the  prince  that  suited  its  ftllacieB, 
while  he  reigned  over  it  by  right  of  self-delusion  and  short- 
sightedness, and  possessed  that  popularity  whioh  is  denved 
from  commxmily  of  cause  and  of  folly.  He  drew  around  him 
all  those  unpopular  persons  and  professors  of  doctiines,  ^diom 
a  sense  of  Hieir  incompalAility  with  the  state  of  the  nation 
obliged  to  desert  th^  native  land ;  his  was  a  court  composed 
of  the  aged  and  the  youthfiil.  The  old  emigrants  taiked, 
wrote,  and  intrigued  for  him;  the  young  ones  devotedly 
proffered  him  their  arms  and  their  lives.  This  little  fugitive 
France  in  a  strange  land  imagined  itself  sufficiently  strong  to 
combat,  hand  to  hand,  with  the  Revolution,  and  to  suljugate 
revolted  France  to  their  young  Coriolanus. 
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V. 

The  intrigues  and  threats  of  the  Count  d'Artois  compro- 
mised Louis  XVI.  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  and  immensely 
aggrayated  his  embarrasEonent  and  his  danger  in  Paris.  The 
young  prince  was  inciting  all  the  powers  of  the  North,  and  of 
the  German  Empire,  to  war;  at  the  same  time  that  the  king, 
a  hostage  to  France,  in  the  Tuileries,  was  negociating  peace. 
This  unfortunate  monarch  knew  too  well  that  the  war,  demanded 
by  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  with  cunning  obstinacy,  would 
give  a  decisive  impetus  to  the  slumbering  Revolution,  and 
that  the  first  reverses  which  France  suffered  would  be  the 
signal  for  all  sorts  of  accusations  and  outrages  against  his 
family  and  himself.  Robespierre  was  the  only  one  at  this 
time  who,  with  more  policy  than  the  Jacobins  and  more 
honesty  than  the  Girondists,  opposed  the  universal  impulse  in 
&vour  of  war,  and  seemed  to  second  the  king  in  his  efforts  to 
preserve  peace.  The  fact  was,  that  Robespierre  had  a  theory 
to  work  out,  and  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  nothing  but 
interest  and  ambition  to  gratify.  The  determined  tribune, 
which  was  destined  later  to  make  such  criminal  use  of  the  axe, 
was  at  this  time  in  dread  of  the  sword.  He  felt,  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  instinct,  that  if  th^war  was  unsuccessful,  it  would 
crush  the  Revolution ;  and  that,  if  it  was  successful,  it  would 
quickly  turn  the  army  against  the  National  Assembly,  create 
an  armed  populace,  which  is  the  worst  of  all  for  a  de- 
mocracy, and  cause  arms  to  dominate  over  ideas.  But  the 
King  and  Robespierre,  by  themselves,  could  not  control  the 
Count  d'Artois,  the  emigrants,  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Girondists, 
who  all  believed  their  interest  lay  in  a  war,  to  which  they  all 
sacrificed  the  King,  and  war  accordingly  broke  forth. 

VI. 

The  Count 'd'Artois  left  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
Prince  de  Cond^,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  the  young  Duke 
d'Enghien,  who  was  bom  a  soldier.    He  had  been  rejoined  at 
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Coblentz  by  the  Count  de  Provence,  who  was  older,  graver, 
and  more  experienced  than  he ;  aiid  these  two  princes,  who  dis- 
trusted one  another,  and  neither  of  whom  would  give  way  to 
the  other  before  their  partisans,  divided  between  them,  in 
almost  equal  parts,  their  claims  and  the  authority  they  arrogated 
to  themselves  abroad,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVI.  Each  of 
them  had  his  court — ^his  policy — sometimes  in  common,  but 
more  frequently  separate, — ^his  agents,  and  his  intrigues  in 
France  and  the  various  courts ;  and  from  that  time  forward, 
when  the  Bestoration  was  but  a  distant  dream,  the  friends, 
publicists,  and  envoys  of  the  Count  d*  Artois  distinguished  them- 
selves from  those  of  the  Count  de  Provence  by  a  display  of  more 
incurable  prejudice  against  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  irreconcil- 
able hatred  against  all  popular  principles,  and  all  concessions  to 
the  Revolution. 

VII. 

The  war  was  tame  on  the  part  of  the  emigrants.  After  the 
attempt  of  Prussia  to  invade  France,  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  victories  of  Dumouriez,  the  10th  of  August,  and 
the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Count  d'Artois 
was  disheartened,  and  lost  all  hope  on  the  continent.  Not 
wishing  to  remain  subordinate  to  his  brother,  he  continued  to 
wander  through  Europe,  and  at  last  withdrew  to  England  with 
the  empty  title  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  which 
Louis  XVIII.  had  conferred  upon  him,  to  gratify  his  ambition, 
and  satisfy  his  apparent  desire  for  activity  in  affidrs.  From 
that  time,  forward,  surrounded  by  the  same  friends  that  had  so 
badly  advised  his  youth,  he  continued  incessantly  to  hatch 
plots  for  the  restoration  of  royalty,  in  La  Vendue,  Brittany, 
and  Normandy ;  but  his  friends  wocdd  never  allow  him  to  make 
a  descent  himself.  Almost  an  eye  witness  of  the  insurrectioBS, 
the  devotion,  the  prodigies  of  valour  of  Charette,  La  Roche- 
jaquelein,  Lescure,  and  their  intrepid  and  undaunted  soldiers, 
he  contented  himself  with  forwarding  them,  from  time  to  time, 
arms,  subsidies,  proclamations,  and  emissaries.  Another  Henri 
Quatre, or  a  French  GustavusVasa,  might  thenhavegivenaunity 
of  purpose  and  impetus  to  such  an  enthusiasm  for  war  against 
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tho  ivorflhout  sod  exkaosted  Gonv«ntioii^  from  wliicfa,  if  the 
B«stDnrti0n  had  not  conquered,  the  Bonardiy  ivoald  at  least 
ItaTa  fEtUen  glorioa^. 

Till. 

At  last  the  En^lsh  government,  ^Asch  had  heeo  tildj 
d^OBmiaited  by  the  emignuits,  as  to  the  unlimited  aaBista&ee 
which  it  had  lent  to  them,  oenaented  to  land  the  Count  d'Artois 
on  the  coast  of  Fiaause,  ifith  a  Sfeutdron  and  regdar  fbrees 
worthy  of  a  Pretender.  The  bzaverj  and  genius  of  General 
Boche,  howoTor,  disconcerted  and  cbestroyed  the  debarcation 
of  die  advanced  guard  of  tiiis  expedition  st  Quibeion.  The 
CowBt  d'Artois  was  called  apon  by  the  royalist  armies  of 
Brittany  to  join  tiiem ;  but,  after  having  passed  se^ral  weeks 
in  sight  of  the  coast,  or  at  Tlsle  Dieu  he  seemed  te  dread  the 
soil  that  had  invited  him.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away,  with  a  show  of  pretended  violence  done  to  his  courage 
by  tiie  English  Admiral,  and  arrived  in  London,  without 
kiviag  pot  a  foot  on  that  land  ef  France  which  he  had  been 
manacing  with  his  presence  for  so  many  yeais>  The  emigrants, 
on  their  return,  4broke  out  into  invectrves  against  the  English 
government,  which  they  aoeused  of  a  wish  to  deliver  them  into 
the  han«b  of  the  republieans.  The  truth  was  for  soiOd  time 
ebseuved  by  mgratxtude,  but  it  appeared  at  hsL  The  prince 
had  riiown  ei^er  a  want  of  {midenee,  in  soliciting  an  invading 
expedition,  or  of  resolution  in  not  knding  to  join  Charette  and 
the  Tend^  armies.  Charette,  who  was  indignant,  disdained 
to  conceal  his  anger;  and  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  knew  how  to 
€e  even  for  those  who  were  afiraid  to  fight 

The  following  is  the  letter,  in  which  he  put  to  the  blush 
the  timid  oounsellors  of  the  Count  d'Artois  for  their  desertion. 
In  civil  war  eowardiee  »an  additkmal  ernne. 
-Sire;     ■ 

«^The  cowardice  of  your  brother  has  ruined  alL    He  eould 

esiy  appear  upon  the  coast  to  lose  or  to  save  aH.    His  return 

to  Engknd  has  decided  our  fete.    In  a  short  time  nothing 

mors  will  be  left  me  but  to  perish  uselessly  in  your  service. 

*'  I  anit  with  respect,  jnour  H{|ieBt?'0>  Ae.'' 
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CMher  attempts,  eqoallj  imfortunste,  were  made  at  the 
instigatiott  of  ths  Htde  court,  after  the  fall  of  the  Director j 
and  the  accessioa  of  Bonaparte  to  power«  These  attezapts,  in 
whidi  Georges  and  Fichegru,  and  their  respective  friends 
took  part,  ^nd  which  deprived  the  yoong  Poli^naes  ci  tbdr 
Uhevty,  had  nothing  more  than  tiie  deiqperate  and  kolated 
charaeter  of  ibdom  hopes.  The  honour  and  piety  ei  the 
Count  d'Artois  shielded  him  from  even  the  shadow  of  com- 
plicitj  in  the  ccmcocdon  of  the  infernal  machine,  and  in  the 
forcible  abduction  of  the  First  Consul,  which  Georges  was 
pknoing  at  Paris.  But  if  the  suite  of  the  Gocmt  d'Artois  had 
no  concern  with  assassins,  thej  had  some  connection  with  the 
brave  adventurers  of  Eestoradon,  who,  being  unable  to  conquer 
France,  attempted  to  take  it  by  surprise. 

X. 

This  prises  wearied  with  firastzated  hcfp^  on  earth,  had 
some  time  past  taken  refuge  in  the  hqpes  of  heaven,-— a  cruel 
loss,  bitterly  felt,  having  entirely  detached  him  from  this 
mundane  sphere.  The  motive,  the  energy,  and  the  perseverance 
of  his  change  of  life,  discovered  in  him  a  force  of  passion  and 
a  constancy  of  resolution  that  the  world  did  not  expect  under 
the  effeminacy  and  the  inconsistency  of  his  character.  He 
proved  that  if  he  had  been  better  directed  by  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  he  might  have  displayed  political  heroism,  as 
powerfiilly  as  he  developed  the  heroism  of  love  and  piety^ 

The  young  prince,  in  the  society  of  the  Queen,  had  become 
attached  to  the  sister-in-law  of  the  Countess  Jules  de  Polignac, 
the  favourite  of  that  princess.  This  young  lady,  possessed  of 
beauty  that  rivalled  that  of  the  Countess  de  Polignac,  had 
married  the  Count  de  Polastron,  and  her  amour  with  the  Count 
d'Artois,  which  had  commenced  in  the  f§tes  at  Trianon,  was 
resumed  and  continued  in  foreign  lands.  The  Count  d'Artois, 
consoled  and  intoxicated  by  the  charms  and  the  tenderness  of 
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this  accomplislied  woman,  had  renounced,  in  his  passion  and 
fidelity  for  her,  all  the  trifling  liaisons  which  his  personal 
heauty  had  formed  around  him  in  his  youth.  He  only  liTod 
in  future  for  Madame  Polastron,  who  was  for  him  the  model  of 
living  tenderness,  and  the  adored  souvenir  of  his  youth,  of  the 
court,  and  of  his  countiy.  A  decline,  aggravated  hy  the  humid 
climate  of  England,  seized  on  Madame  Polastron,  and  she  heheld 
death  slowly  approaching  her,  in  all  the  freshness  of  her  charms, 
and  all  the  delights  of  a  mutual  flame.  Beligion,  however, 
consoled  her,  as  it  had  consoled  La  Vallidre,  and  she  wished  to 
impart  its  consolation  and  its  immortality  to  hei  lover.  He 
became  a  convert,  at  the  voice  of  that  love  which  had  so  often 
and  so  delightfully  dissipated  his  serious  thoughts.  One  of  his 
almoners,  who  has  since  become  Cardinal  Latil,  received,  even 
in  the  chamber  of  the  repentant  beauty,  the  confession  and  the 
remorse  of  the  two  lovers.  **  Swear  to  me,'*  said  Madame  de 
Polastron  to  the  young  prince,  *'  that  I  shall  be  your  last  fault 
and  your  last  love  upon  earth,  and  that  after  me  you  will  love 
only  the  object  of  whom  I  cannot  be  jealous — God  himself." 
The  prince  took  the  oath  with  his  heart  and  his  lips,  and 
Madame  Polastron,  thus  consoled.  Carried  with  her  last  embrace 
his  oath  to  heaven.  The  Count  d'Artois,  kneeling  at  the  bed- 
side of  his  mistress,  repeated  his  oath  to  her  shade;  and  he 
kept  it,  although  young,  handsome,  a  prince,  and  a  king,  still 
beloved,  through  a  long  life  even  to  the  tomb. 
From  this  day  he  was  an  altered  man. 

XI. 

But  that  probity  of  heart  which  he  found  in  love,  and  that 
piety  which  he  drew  from  death,  only  changed  the  nature  of 
his  weaknesses.  His  new  virtues  had  from  that  day,  for  him, 
the  eflect  of  his  ancient  faults.  They  contracted  his  under- 
standing without  elevating  his  courage.  They  delivered  him 
over  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  influences,  which  piously  took 
advantage  of  his  conscience,  as  others  had  done  of  his  levities. 
His  policy  was  nothing  more  than  a  blind  devotion  to  the  tem- 
poral restoration  of  the  church,  in  whose  eyes  the  Eevolution 
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was  no  less  culpable  than  in  those  of  the  throne  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. He  wished  to  redeen;  the  unbelief  of  his  youth  by 
services  to  the  faith  in  his  mature  age.  With  all  his  heart 
he  devoted  his  future  reign  to  that  one  object,  and  he  retained 
near  his  person,  as  experienced  councillors,  the  emigrant 
bishops  of  his  court,  who  had  been  the  witnesses  of  his  grief, 
and  who  had  blessed  his  adieux  to  the  woman  that  he  had  given 
them.  M.  de  Latil  and  M.  de  Gouzee,  the  one  a  future  car- 
dinal, and  the  other  already  bishop  of  Amiens,  the  Abb§  de 
Bouvans,  and  other  members  of  the  clergy,  refugees  at  London, 
inspired  more  and  more  his  policy.  His  intimacy  with  them 
recalled  the  exiled  and  devout  court  of  James  II.  at  St.  Ger- 
mains.  The  throne  and  the  altar  were  the  two  countersigns  of 
his  councils  and  of  his  agents.  He  thought  that  the  divine 
protection,  which  the  sincerity  of  Ins  faith  and  the  holiness  of 
his  designs  would  assure  to  his  cause  from  on  high,  would  dis- 
pense with  all  human  sagacity,  and  give  the  triumph  by  miracles 
to  the  policy  of  the  King,  now  identical  with  that  of  God.  The 
worldly  thoughts  and  earthly  policy  of  his  brother  Louis  XVIII. 
appeared  to  him  almost  a  concession  to  the  impiety  of  the  times, 
and  a  fatal  acceptation  of  the  philosophical  and  revolutionary 
doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  separated  more  than 
ever  from  him,  and  lived  in  London  in  a  sphere  devoted  to 
private  friendship,  pious  offices,  and  anticipated  opposition  to 
the  future  reign.  He  looked  out  eagerly  for  the  moment  when 
the  Empire  should  fedl  to  pieces,  to  be  the  first  to  enter  France^ 
through  the  breach  made  by  the  allied  armies,  to  outstrip  his 
brother  there,  to  justify  his  reputation  as  a  military  and  adven- 
turous prince,  and  to  take  there,  under  the  title  of  Lieutenant 
general  of  the  kingdom,  an  initiative,  a  part,  and  a  party 
which  would  ensure  him  a  great  influence  on  the  Restoration. 
The  circumspect  and  serious  character  of  his  brother,  the  infirmi- 
ties which  condemned  him  to  inaction,  the  title  of  King  which, 
forbade  him  to  expoise  himself  in  camps,  left  to  the  Count 
d^Artois  and  his  sons  this  advantage,  if  they  wished  to  take  it, 
over  the  court  of  Hartwell.  His  manly  youth,  his  noble  and 
elastic  figure,  and  his  royal  countenance,  at  once  recalled  to 
mind  Francis  I.,  Henri  IV.,  and  Louis  XIV.    His  handsome 
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features,  his  readily  exteDded  hand,  his  frank  and  martial  toii6, 
and  luB  graceful  hozBemansfaip,  eminentlj  calonlatod  fasm  far 
engagii^  tbe  attention  of  the  people,  and  fonningtiioisiii^ 
progxamme  of  a  BestoiEatioin. 

xn. 

Tfaia  prinee  had  two  sons,  the  Dokes  d'Angonltoie  matA 
Beriy.  The  Duke  d'Angoaldme  was  one  of  those  mea  of 
otdinaiy  minds,  ezcelknt  hearts,  modest  pretensieBB,  andoodi 
cooiage,  of  whom  nothing  would  ever  be  remaxioed  baEfctiwr 
virtoes,  if  th^  were  not  pushed  forward  If  iheir  HA  ante 
positions  too  elevated  lor  their  obscure  qualities.  Behad  never 
kaown  ite  pleasares  of  youth.  Becalled  &om  the  csnqps  of 
the  emigrants  hy  fais  imde  Lods  XVIII.  to  many  tbe 
daaghtra  of  Louis  XVI.  he  had  always  Jived  mider  tfaeeyesef 
the  €k>unt  de  Prorence,  and  under  the  dammioiiiefhisidfe,'wiie 
was  more  intelligent  and  more  energetic  than  himself.  He 
had  readily  admitted  these  two  sapenor  qualities;  and  bowing 
with  all  his  heart  to  the  magisterial  wisdom  of  the  "Smg,  mdA 
to  the  ardent  piety  of  his  wife,  he  had  thought  through  the 
one,  and  acted  through  the  other,  fie  -was  otlj  fitted  by 
nature  for  the  part  of  an  obedient  disciple  of  a  master  whom 
he  admired,  and  the  feithfol  husband  of  a  woman  idio  had  been 
his  first  and  only  love.  Louis  XYIIL  took  a  f  leaene  in 
formiDg  him  for  the  throne,  ^dbkfa  he  ^was  one  ^  to  eoisa^. 
He  was  the  Telemachus  given  by  edle  to  this  sage,  o»t  of 
whom  he  wished  to  &shion  a  king;  bat  ISature  did  not  eeeond 
his  efforts,  for  she  had  only  given  ihe  Duke  d'Angoiddme 
the  materials  of  an  honest  man.  Evoi  his  external  appearaaee 
unfortunately  belied  his  character  as  an  hereditary  pdaoe, 
destined  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  people  around  the  dmmB 
of  an  old  man.  Being  the  son  of  a  princess  of  the  home  of 
Savoy,  he  bore  in  his  features  and  in  his  demeanour  the  imb> 
press  of  those  rough-hewn  and  uxnntelligent  natures  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Alps.  This  fitdse 
aspect  was  not,  howev^,  the  real  expression  of  his  mmd, 
which  was,  on  the  contiary,  sound,  reflective,  and  etudieoa; 


> 
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but  it  ms  the  miBfortQiiie  of  hiB  fdayaiognomj.  Sis  ejes 
blinked  in  lookhig  at  aa  object,  as  if  i^ej  dreaded  tlM  Hght; 
Us  VMMith  displayed  oonTulam  smiles,  not  in  acoordanee  niti^ 
bis  tiioQgbts ;  bis  bead  sliook^  as  if  badly  balanced  en  b» 
dumldezB ;  and  he  ^nJked  with  a  waddUng  gait,  keeping  hk 
eyes  fixed  on  the  points  of  Ins  toes.  He  stammeied  in 
speaking,  and  was  intimidated  at  eveiything  except  a  sword ; 
for  he  was  as  brave  as  if  bom  a  soldier.  He  loved  the  camp ; 
but  the  camp  could  not  love  him,  until  he  was  thoroughly 
kaowm  in  at  He  Ibred  at  HartweD,  docile  to  tds  wife  and  to 
the  Song.    His  opimons  were  oonstitutionaL  '* 

xni 

• 

The  Duke  de  Beny,  his  brother,  was  altogether  Afferent 
in  his  XMtme,  his  dMffacter,  and  his  tastes.  He  had  all  the 
impetaofiity,  tiie  turbulence,  and  the  roughness  of  a  vigorous 
piiDoe,  abandoned  te  his  own  exuberance  and  juvenile  errors : 
all  the  viviieaty  and  headlong  qualities  of  youth,  increased  bj 
prematui^e  independence,  and  by  the  flattery  of  his  ftther^s 
courtiers.  He  had  signalized  himself,  when  a  mere  child,  in 
the  army  of  die  princes,  by  a  rash  and  headlong  braveiy,  winch 
had  won  him  the  love  of  the  young  emigrant  nobility.  Idleness 
had  tinown  him  into  London,  where  he.  lived  amidst  all  the 
pkasures  and  liie  amours  of  Ins  raee  and  of  his  age.  He  had 
Battling  of  <he  3»fleetion  of  the  Duke  d^AngoslSme,  nothing  of 
the  polity  doctrines  of  his  uncle,  and  nothing  of  the  devotion 
of  his  &ther.  Suxroonded  by  friends  and  mistresses,  he 
iBcaUed  rather  the  youth  of  Charles  II.,  mingling  frivolity  and 
vduptooosness  with  the  adventures  of  exile ;  but  he  had  neither 
the  eedwAxm  manners  nor  the  graoe  of  that  prince.  Short  in 
stature,  corpcdent,  with  broad  shooldois,  like  Du  Guesclin,  a 
i^oct  neck,  a  large  head,  flat  features,  a  jerking  gait,  his  large 
bhie,  and  intelligent  eyes  alone  recalled  the  Bourbon  race,  and 
his  smile  their  goodness.  His  mind  was  uncultivated,  but  he 
was  prompt  in  lively  sallies,-*thoBe  fire  flashes  of  the  soul. 
His  rudeness  and  his  tCTiper  were  repaired  by  his  generosity. 
He  wounded,  but  he  quickly  healed  the  wounds  he  made.    H^ 
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was  bom  a  soldier;  he  loved  arms,  horses,  and  troops;  but 
these  he  knew  not  how  to  win.  His  hand,  in  all  things, 
was  like  his  spirit,  too  rough  and  too  rude ;  but  his  brareiy 
was  impetuous.  He  was  bom  to  shed  his  blood,  for  a  throne 
and  for  a  countiy,  elsewhere  than  under  the  porch  of  a  theatre, 
and  by  the  poignard  of  an  assassin. 

XIV 

The  Duchess  d'Angouldme  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  rigid  court  of  Hart- 
well.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  orphan  aban- 
doned in  the  dungeons  of  the  Temple,  after  the  murder  of  all 
her  family,  and  after  the  long  sufferings  of  her  young  brother,  the 
infjEmt  king,  and  martyred  Louis  XVII.  There  has  never  been, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  so  tragical  a  destiny  as  the 
life  of  this  princess  displays.  I  have  delineated  it  in  the 
**  History  of  the  Girondists,"  from  her  cradle  at  Versailles  to  the 
execution  of  l^er  aunt,  Madame  Elizabeth,  to  whom  her  mother, 
Marie- Antoinette,  had  bequeathed  her,  on  quitting  her  prison 
to  mount  the  scaffold.  I  resume  her  history  from  that  time,  to 
follow  her  rapidly  to  the  period  when  she  was  drawing  nigh  to 
the  throne.  The  pity  of  France  and  of  Europe  had  not  lost 
sight  of  her  since  her  separation  from  it.  The  misfortunes,  the 
dungeons,  the  mournings,  the  executions,  the  tears  of  this  young 
princess,  Suffering  for  the  wrongs  of  her  race,  of  which  she  was 
innocent  (the  victim  of  a  revolution  which  immolated  her  father, 
her  mother,  her  brother,  her  aunt,  and  left  her  alone  in  the 
vaults  of  a  prison  crowded  by  their  shades,)  had  all  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  memory  and  the  feelings  which  con- 
nected the  imagination  of  France  with  the  absent  Bourbons. 
It  seemed  to  all  generous  hearts  as  if  a  deep  remorse  weighed 
upon  the  country  at  her  name,  and  that  the  French  people 
owed  her  a  secret  expiation.  When  outraged  nature  speaks  so 
loudly  in  the  souls  of  men,  of  women,  of  mothers,  daughters, 
and  young  generations,  nature  resumes  her  place  in  national 
policy.  The  Duchess  d*Angouleme  was  the  feeling  that 
influenced  the  cause  of  the  Restoration. 
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XV. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  her  aunt,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
the  yonng  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  amidst  the  respect  of  the  forty 
companions  of  her  execution,  who  kissed  her  hand  before  they 
offered  their  necks  to  the  executioner,  the  young  princess,  then 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  inquired  of  all  the  gaolers  for  her 
mother  and  her  aunt,  without  the  least  suspicion  that  she 
was  separated  from  them  by  death.  She  thought  they  were 
in  another  prison,  or  detained  by  the  interrogatories  of  a 
tribunal.  She  was  in  hopes  that  die  door  of  the  tower  of  the 
Temple,  on  opening,  would  restore  them  to  her  solitude  and  to 
her  tenderness.  The  gaolers  were  not  cruel  enough  to  unde 
ceive  her.  Time  alone  and  prolonged  absence  revealed  to  her 
the  dreadful  truth.  She  asked  permission  to  send  to  them  the 
clothes  and  linen  which  the  two  victims  had  left  in  the  press  of 
their  chambers;  the  gaolers  were  affected,  and  held  their 
tongues.  The  poor  child  was  astonished,  and  began  to  suspect 
that  her  mother  and  her  aunt  had  no  further  occasion  for  their 
prison  clothes  in  this  world.  She  melted  into  tears,  without, 
however,  entirely  despairing  of  their  return.  This  hope  sub- 
siding, day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  in  addition  to  the 
melancholy  feces  of  the  gaolers,  at  length  convinced  her  that 
she  must  hope  no  more. 

Her  mother  and  her  aunt,  on  leavmg  the  prison,  Had  said 
to  her, ''  If  we  do  not  return  you  must  ask  the  Commune  of 
Paris  for  a  woman  to  assist  you  in  the  dungeon,  that  you  may 
not  be  alone  amongst  all  these  men.'*  She  obeyed  out  of 
deference  to  them,  she  says,  but  without  any  hope  that  her 
request  would  be  granted  by  her  hardened  masters.  They  told 
her,  in  &ct,  that  she  had  no  occasion  for  a  woman  to  dress  her 
before  those  walls.  They  affected  to  think  that  her  loneliness 
and  despair  would  drive  her  to  suicide,  which  the  piety  of  the 
young  girl  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  crimes.  They  accord* 
ingly  took  away  from  her  those  little  knives  which  were  at  that 
time  in  use  to  remove  the  powder  from  the  foreheads  of  ladiei, 
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her  scissors,  her  needles,  a  bodkin,  and  even  the  most  hann- 
less  implements  of  iron  or  steel  requisite  for  female  work,  by 
which  she  might  have  relieved  the  idleness  of  her  solitude,  or 
mended  lier  clotlies»  trhieli  wove  mm  in  zags.  Xbef  took 
from  her  6iFen  the  fiiaat  «id  steel,  idlli  idfdeh 
allj dispel  the  dai^ness,  and  cheer  her  long  sfeeffev  s^^; 
but  even  light  seraael  *  haxmy  of  hovnm  too  fpreat  Sut  the 
yoimg  captive,  foid  she  was  furbiddsn  ts  li^  die  stove  wkodi 
warmed  her  priaoiL 

XVL 

Theonljeonselationa  she  exgoyed  were  sleep,  lite  fd^tof 
heaven  by  day  diroo^  the  baas  of  her  priaon  w^ow,  sad  a 
few  visits  to  the  Daaphiii,  her  brother,  a  ea^ve  m  a  nei^- 
bonrmg  dungeon,  afaneady  rednoed  by  sbkneas  and  tioa  foroczty 
of  his  gnardiaiis.  The  tmdkeys  who  Gandncled  !ier  in  tiMse 
visits  vrare  sometunes  moved  to  pity,  aaod  vmm  ineaikit  bat 
ofi»nineibriatedaaidbnztaL  The  flppeacanoe  i 
of  her  brother  only  served  to  increase  her  4 

This  dnld,  ^even  yeaa  of  ng/B  (amq-wAionaly  boza,  and» 
when  he  entered  the  pnaon,  beaatifiid  bb  his  imiiherj  sraa 
rednoed,  Mien  a^say,  and  paiematonely  &ded.  He  had  been 
torn  at  too  juvenile  an  age  from  the  case  «f  his  moAer  and  the 
afiTection  of  his  £dher,  and  deUvesed  over  to  paid  fanatiwL  to 
kiUinlumiKhsttkByfialiMthersiiMfTra^  He 

had  been  taught  obscene  songs,  and  popolsr  iasubs  HQniffiit  bis 
Dim  fEonily ;  his  inooeent  hand  had  even  been  fbsoed  lo  sign  an 
tnoestuoos  depiMsitiim  against  his  own  mothei;  the  iaqaaoB 
meanbg  of  whach  he  did  not  eompKehend.  They  had  fcflital- 
used  him,  not  only  to  dethrone  him,  hut  to  depdve  lam  Stan  <ef 
}i\ft,  rhWAiah  innoOBnoe  Slid  human  intelligenoe* 

"This  poor  child,"  wxote  his  sister,  «^%  waBowiDgiahia 
io&oted  dungeon,  amidst  fiUh  and  mga.  It  was  swept  eat 
only  once  a  montk  His  sense  of  feelisg  was  ^oblitemted;  he 
had  a  hacrer  of  the  place,  and  lived  Hke  an  onelean  septile  in 
a  common  sewer.  Nobody  caaae  near,  but  at  the  hoar  they 
brought  him  his  noanehmeot:  some  bread,  lentils,  and  a  msi?- 
sel  of  dried  meat  in  an  earthen  pornnger,  hut  nev(»  &nt  m 
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mne,  8aA  was  the  food  of  lite  child  iniiiBlcttelycelL  jlftar 
1iiedea(th  of  Eabeepiene  these  brataMes -were  softeiiei  la  fome 
degree,  but  they  vere  stall  fri^rtful 

XVII. 

'We  fbosd  him,**  eaad  Hatmnnd/  repimeiitative  ftr  La 
Meose,  ''in  ft  fittle  dimgeoii,  widiotti  my  other  funuture Ilia& 
an  eiutheiL  ete^,  idnok  ooBsmtixdettted  ivsth  the  iMxt  ioqiil 
Id  'Qm  ]o9ace  -was  bk  bed.  The  pvice  was  aittaig  befoce  a 
Cttle  eqiiaze  lalAe,  en  ^vidcli -weie  s(»tt^^ 
some  bait  into  the  finrms  of  ^exes  and  IzttHe  chasts;  othexs 
{nled  op  in  castles.  He  wasainsini^liimself'wiliitibeseeBrda 
vfbma.  we  eivtered;  but  he  £d  set  gm  op  Us  play.  He  mm 
dressed  in  ft  sailor^  jadcet  of  slatO'CDloaiedclotli;  his  head  mts 
bexe.  Thereivas  a  tmdlde-bed  near  his,  on  -which  ciept  his 
keeper,  mmon,  a  oobUer,  whom  thesonmioipality  of  ^edsB}  befbre 
the  deafli  of  Bobespierre,  had  placed  in  charge  of  him.  It  is 
wen  hnown  that  this  Simon  played  cmd  tricks  witii  l^e  sleep 
of  his  prisoner.  Without  any  legaid  &r  an  age  when  sleep  is 
so  imperathe  a  want,  he  repeatedly  called  him  up  in  the  coarse 
of  the  night.  **Here  I  am,  •citizen,"  would  tiie  peor  child 
reply,  bathed  in  perspiration,  or  shivering  with  cold.  '  Gome 
here,  and  let  me  touch  yon,'  Simon  would  exdaim;  and 
when  the  hapless  captive  approached  him,  the  brotal  gaoler 
woflftd  sometimes  give  him  a  kidc,  and  stretch  lnim  4m  ths 
gremid,  cryrng  owt,  'Gettobed,  youyomigwolfl' 

*'I  approached  the  prince;  but  our  movements  seemed  to 
make  no  impressnon  -upon  him.  We  begged  him  to  walk,  to 
tdk,  to  amuse  Idmsdf ,  to  reply  to  the  doctor  whom  the  Oon- 
vention  had  sent  to  see  him ;  but  he  listened  wWi  indiiferwioft, 
seeming  to  understand,  yet  making  no  reply.  We  were  told 
that  since  the  day  when  the  Commissioners  of  the  Commune 
had  obtained  from  his  ignorance  infamous  depositions  against 
Ins  parents,  and  when  he  tmderstood  iSbe  natare  of  Ae  mimes 
and  the  calamsties  of  which  he  had  been  thus  made  the  «l* 
lihiDking  inslaimient,  he  had  come  to  a  resolution  never  to  spsak 
again,  for  Aar  they  AoxM  take  advantage  of  him.     ^I  have 
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the  honour  to  ask  you,  Sir,*  repeated  Harmand  to  him,  'if 
you  wish  for  a  dog,  a  horse,  some  birds,  or  one  or  two  com- 
panions of  your  own  age  whom  we  will  send  to  you  ?  Would  you 
like  to  go  down  now  to  the  garden,  or  go  up  on  the  towers?' 
Not  a  word,  not  a  sign,  not  a  gesture  did  he  return,  although 
his  face  was  turned  towards  me,  and  he  was  looking  at  me  with 
astonished  attention."  "  This  look  of  his,"  added  the  commis- 
sioners, *'had  such  a  character  of  resignation  and  indifference, 
that  it  seemed  to  say  to  us : — '  After  having  made  me  depose 
against  my  mother,  you  no  doubt  think  of  making  me  depose 
against  my  sister.  For  two  years  you  have  been  killing  me, 
and  now  tiiat  my  life  is  gone,  of  what  use  are  your  caresses? 
finish  your  victim ! '  We  begged  him  to  stand  up;  his  legs 
were  long  and  small,  his  amis  slender,  his  bust  short,  his  chest 
sunk  in,  his  shoulders  high  and  narrow ;  his  head  alone  was  very 
beautiful  in  all  its  details,  the  skin  white  but  without  firmness, 
with  long,  curling,  flaxen  hair.  He  could  walk  with  difficulty,  and 
sat  down  after  taking  afew  steps,  remaining  in  his  chair,  and  rest- 
ing his  elbows  on  the  table.  The  dinner  which  was  brought  to 
him,  in  a  red  earthen  porringer,  consisted  of  some  pulse  and 
six  roasted  chesnuts,  a  tin  plate,  with  no  knife  and  no  wine. 
We  ordered  him  better  treatment,  and  had  some  fruit  brought 
in  to  improve  his  meal.  We  askod  him  if  he  was  satbfied 
with  this  fruit,  and  if  he  liked  grapes,  but  received  no  answer : 
he  ate  without  speaking.  When  he  had  eaten  the  grapes 
we  asked  him  if  he  would  like  more,  but  he  preserved  the  same 
silence.  We  demanded  if  this  obstinate  silence  had  been 
really  preserved  since  the  day  when  that  monstrous  deposition 
against  his  mother  had  been  violently  forced  from  him :  they 
assured  us  that  ever  since  that  day  the  poor  child  had  ceased 
to  speak.    Bemorse  had  prostrated  his  understanding." 

XVIII. 

The  yoimg  princess,. whose  prison  adjoined  that  of  her 
brother,  got  a  glimpse  of  him  sometimes  by  the  indulgence  of 
her  gaolers.  She  saw  him  perishing,  and  was  herself  dying 
with   a  double  agony.     Thus  early  was  the  hapless  duld 
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shvAy  travelling  toinrards  death,  like  a  plant  drooping  mthout 
Ban  and  air. 

«  The  Convention,"  she  said,  **  on  heanng  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  sent  a  deputation  to  ascertain  his  condition. 
The  commissioners  took  pity  on  him,  and  ordered  him  hetter 
treatment.  Laurent,  a  more  humane  man  than  Simon  the 
cohbler,  whom  he  had  succeeded,  took  down  a  bed  from  my 
room  into  the  hole  occupied  by  my  brother,  his  own  being  full 
of  insects.  They  bathed  the  poor  fellow,  and  purified  him  from 
the  vermin  with  which  he  was  covered;  but  they  still  left  him 
in  .total  solitude.  I  begged  of  Laurent  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
&te  of  my  mother  and  my  aunt,  of  whose  death  I  was  ignorant, 
and  to  let  me  know  when  we  should  meet  again ;  but  he  replied, 
with  an  air  of  mystery  and  compassion,  that  he  had  no  informa 
tion  to  give  me  on  that  subject. 

''  The  following  day  some  men  in  scarfe,  who  came  to  see 
me,  and  to  whom  I  put  the  same  question,  replied  only  by  the 
same  silence.  They  added  that  I  was  wrong  in  asking  to  re- 
join my  parents,  since  I  was  very  well  where  I  was.  '  Is  it  not 
frightful,'  I  said  to  them,  *  to.be  separated  for  twelve  months 
from  my  mother  and  my  aunt,  without  hearing  any  news  of 
them  ?  •  *  You  are  not  ill  ?  *  said  these  men.  *  No,'  I  replied ; 
'but  can  there  be  a  worse  malady  than  that  of  the  heart?' 
*  Hope,'  they  said  to  me  on  going  away, '  in  the  justice  and 
the  goodness  of  the  French  people ! ' " 

Was  this  pity ,  or  was  it  irony  ? 

XJX. 

Thus  passed  away  days,  months,  and  years  for  the  captive 
of  sixteen,  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple.  At  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  Convention,  in  a  moment  of  mercy,  sent  a  man 
with  a  kind  heart  to  Laurent,  to  take  care  of  the  child.  His 
name  was  Gonin,  and  he  acted  towards  him  as  a  father.  The 
poor  fellow  was  at  last  allowed  to  have  a  light  in  the  evening 
in  his  prison,  and  Gonin  passed  whole  hours  with  him  to  amuse 
him.  He  took  him  down  sometimes  into  a  saloon  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  tower,  the  windows  of  which  having  no  shutters. 
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allowed  the  son  to^enlier,  agaA  pemtttai  lam  to  sea  tin  leaireft; 
and  occasionally  he  took  him  into  the  garden  to  recowrthe  irac 
ofhifllega^  But tba atroke  of deaith  had  liaen giTan.  Qonin 
mi^t zatard  his diaaobitian;  but  ht could notxeBSwtfae  spade 
<af  life  in.  this  hapkaa  idctni  of  four  jaazs  sditndft  and  deata- 
tatioiu  The  winter  passed  by  m  this  maaiier,  with  tolezaUa 
nnifonnity;  the  princess  having  been  aUewed  lire  ia  her  ]^]8Cii!, 
and bemg  also  snpplied  with  ^e  books  she  na»ed,  tfaafteto 
mightra4;le88t,conT€Z86wi<ihthedeadandwithherGod.  ISwwaB 
cmly  debaagedfromaHinfmrinatAoBaatothefirteof  he^ 

At  the  Gf&aausocmMii  of  apring  she  was  p^tpiitted,  from 
time  to  time,  to  aaeend  to  the  platfosm  of  the  tower,  ndienee 
she  eoold  see  the  horisoii  of  Pans,  and  even  aome  of  the  aor* 
rounding  country.  What  were  her  ledii^a,  oa  pereeivjaig  the 
roofs  of  the  Louvre,  the  Tuilaies,  the  cathedrals,  and  the 
palaces  of  her  aaseators?  Her  mi&rtunato  brother,  the 
Dauphin,  waa  new  rapidfy  dyia^  but  tbe  young  priaceaa  was 
not  peimitted  to  ai»tend  i^n,  ov  even  to  aee  himi  Ste  only 
learned  from  his  gaoleis  the  progreaa  of  the  disease*  whidi  was 
conauming  this  poor  dnU,  and  frona  whom  she  was  only 
separated  by  a  partition. 

XX. 

He  died  at  length  without  pain,  but  wiAout  attemg  a 
word,  on  the  9th  June  170&,  in  the  middle  of  thedarjr.  The 
doctors  who  attended  him  in  his  last  i«ftwifptg  had  never  seen 
him  until  the  final  hour.  They  could,  therefore,  only  stato  one 
fact  in  their  report  to  the  Convention,  namely,  that  a  sick  child 
had  been  presented  to  them,  xmder  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Louia  XVL,  and  thatthia  ehildhad  died  in  their  psesence*  It 
does  not  aj^pear  that  the  young  princesa  had  been  admitted  to 
see  her  brother  dinang  the  last  period  ef  his  tmafMnt^^  xior 
during  his  illness,  ner  after  hia  death.  Hence  aiqspoaitbns 
and  conjectures  have  arisen,  which  have  neither  hem  verified 
not  contradicted,  on  the  substitution  of  a  silent  and  suffering 
chUd  toat  another  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  on  the  escape  of 
the  real  son  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  on  the  existence  of  alegitimato 
bat  unknown  king.    These  suppositions,  for  a  long  timc^  in^ 
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flamed  the  imagJTiatKmfl  o^  tlift  1ot6ib  of  the  marvellous;  and 
though  they  were  ygtj  impiohable,  they  were,  iieTertheleBS^  aoffir 
dently  possible  to  encourage  credulity  and  fiction.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  influential  members  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, wishing  to  secure,  for  a  future  day,  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of 
^mmes^  or  that  devoted  partisans  of  the  royal  j&mily,  concealed 
under  the  uniform  c£  ffliardiaas  of  the  Temple,  might  have 
sueceededin  replaeing  in  prison  one  child  by  another,  and  con- 
fflgomg  tiieir  psous  sobstitution  to  the  grave.  But  that  the 
child  thus  delivered  &om  fetters^  at  an  age  when  memoiy  im- 
presses everything  so  deeply  ma  the  heart, — should  never  have 
recalled  the  circumstances  of  his  early  years,  and  his  escape 
from  priBO%— that  the  i^nts  of  this  sobstitution  should  never 
*  have  claimed  the  merit  of  their  devotion,— that  the  young 
princess  (to  vdiom  this  brother^  again  found,  could  have  given  a 
thousaad  unquestionable  testimonies  of  his  identity  by  his 
Isatures,  by  his  memory,  by  the  confidence  of  a  life  of  deven 
yearo  mingled  with  the  life  <tf  his  sister)  should  never  have 
spokeiiy— these  would  indeed  be  mirades  of  sjience^  of  discre- 
tion,  sad  o£  Bwral  Jaipossibility,  more  astomdung  even  than 
the  mincle  of  escape  itself. 

The  silenee  of  80>  many  agents  eonnected  with  this  deliver- 
ance^  and  the  silenee  of  the  delivered  child  himself,  belie  this 
9aipfomti€XL  To  admit  it,  we  must  admit  other  improbabihties^ 
still  img&  uidikely  than  the  deliverapce  itself.  It  must  have 
happened  Hiat  the  instruments  of  this  substituti<m  had  all  died 
h^CHte  the  hour  of  revelation  had  sounded  for  them.  It  must 
have  ha^^eoed  that  when  dying  they  had  not  confided  their 
preeiMft  secret  to  any  member  of  their  family,  or  even  to  a 
friend.  It  must  have  ha^^kened  that  the  child  delivered,  had 
himself  died  before  he  had  spoken  a  word  about  his  previous 
ttdstenee:  aad  it  must  have  happened  that  the  persons  to  whose 
care  tl&s  child  would  have  been  confided,  whether  in  France  or 
dsewherethadnever  themselves  whispered  tothe  world  the  secret 
of  tUs  ttystecious  deposit*  All  this  is  possible,  no  doubt,  but 
ef  a  possibility  so  extreme  aad  so  contrary  to  nature,  that  the 
€Btistenee  of  Louis  XVU.  may  serve  as  food  for  the  imagination, 
aad  as  ft  text  for  £Emcy,  but  never  for  the  sedous  research  of 
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history.  It  is  one  of  those  enigmas  that  men  are  eternally  pro- 
posing,  and  which  are  not  to  be  solved  but  by  probability  or  by 
Providence. 

XXI. 

The  princess  blessed  this  death  as  she  wept  for  it,  for  God 
at  length  had*delivered  her  brother  and  her  king  from  his  long 
punishment,  and  she  bore  hers  in  silence.  From  the  day  that 
the  Convention  had  nothing  more  to  apprehend  from  a  Pretender 
in  the  Temple,  public  pity  was  permitted  to  approach  her. 
Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.,  the  city  of  Orleans, 
formerly  saved  by  a  young  heroic  girl,  dared  to  intercede  for 
the  innocent  young  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  sent  deputies 
to  the  Convention  to  pray  for  the  deliverance  of  the  young 
princess,  and  her  restoration  to  the  bosom  of  her  family.  «*^For 
who  amongst  us,"  said  the  deputies  from  Orleans,  '*  would  wish 
to  condemn  her  to  inhabit  a  place  still  reeking  vdth  the  blood 
of  her  family  ?*'  Nantes  followed  this  example ;  and  Charette 
had  also  demanded,  in  the  name  of  La  Vendee,  as  a  condition 
of  the  pacification  of  these  provinces,  that  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.  should  be  restored  to  her  relations.  The  Com- 
mittee of  General  Safety,  composed,  since  thefall  of  Bobespierre, 
of  men  glutted,  or  disgusted  vriih  proscriptions,  ordered  the 
guardians  of  the  Temple  to  allow  her  to  go  down  for  the  first 
time  into  the  garden.  She  walked  there,  followed  by  the  only 
companion  of  her  four  years'  imprisonment,  the  dog  of  her  father, 
Louis  XVI.,  which  that  prince  had  given  into  her  charge  when 
he  went  to  the  scaffold.  Ladies  of  the  old  court,  attached  to  the 
princess  before  her  misfortunes,  and  who  had  escaped  themselves 
the  scaffolds  and  dungeons  of  the  Revolution,  Madame  deChante- 
reine,  Madame  de  Mackau,  Madame  de  Tourzel,  and  her 
daughter  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Tourzel,  companion  of  the 
earliest  days  of  the  princess,  were  authorised  to  visit  her. 
Misfortune,  in  the  tender  breast  of  these  ladies,  had  added  pity 
to  respect :  while  the  windows  of  the  houses  which  surrounded 
the  garden  of  the  prison  were  opened,  as  during  the  first  days 
of  the  king*s  captivity,  filled  with  friendly  faces,  and  poured  forth 
flowers  and  verses  at  the  feet  of  the  young  captive.    The  pam- 
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phlets  and  journals  of  the  day  descanted  on  this  moving  theme 
to  their  softened  or  repentant  readers.  ''The  daughter  of 
Louis  XYI.  is  at  length  free,"  said  these  periodicals,  "to  walk 
in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  Two  commissioners  watch  over 
her  steps,  and  only  approach  her  with  civility.  They  treat  her 
with  the  respectinspired  hy  the  memory  of  what  she  was,  and  the 
melancholy  sight  of  what  she  is  at  present.  A  goat,  which  she 
has  heen  permitted  to  rear,  occupies  her  attention,  and  the  tame 
animal  follows  her  with  fidelity.  A  dog  is>  above  all,  the  in- 
separable companion  of  the  young  prisoner,  and  appears  to  be 
very  much  attached  to  her.  'Tis  the  king's  dog,  at  present 
without  a  master,  and  which  still  appears  to  love  him  in  his 
child." 

XXII. 

M.  Hue,  an  old  servant  of  the  king^s,  hired  one  of  the 
windows  which  overlooked  the  garden,  where  he  used  to  sing, 
like  Blondel,  the  servant  of  another  royal  captive,  consolatory 
lays  to  the  daughter  of  his  sovereign.  By  means  of  signals  he 
succeeded  in  putting  her  in  possession  of  a  letter  from  .her 
uncle,  Louis  XVIII.,  to  which  the  princess  sent  a  reply  by 
the  connivance  of  the  commissioners,  who  shut  their  eyes  on 
the  occasion.  Gharette,  also,  transmitted  her,  through  this 
medium,  the  wishes  and  the  devotion  of  lus  army.  Evezything, 
in  short,  announced  the  approaching  termination  of  her  cap- 
tivity. The  30th  of  July,  the  Convention,  on  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Health  and  General  Safety,  decreed 
that  the  daughter  of  Louis  XYI.  should  be  exchanged  with 
Austria,  for  the  representatives  and  the  ministers  whom 
Dumouriez  had  given  up  to  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  at  the 
time  of  his  defection, — Drouet,  Semonville,  Maret,  and  other 
prisoners  of  importance  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  She  left  no 
other  trace  of  her  captivity  and  tears  in  her  prison  than 
these  two  lines,  engraved  by  herself  on  the  stone  sill  of  her 
window,  during  the  long  idleness  of  her  seclusion:— 

"  0  my  father !  watch  over  me  from  heaven ! 
O  my  God !  pardon  the  murderers  of  my  father  !** 
u 
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XXIIL 

At  nidiught,  oa  the  19Ui  Deoember*  1795»  which  ivas  her 
hirtb-day,  «bo  was  vd«Med  fEom  prison;  and  tha  Muustar  of 
tha  iBtaiior*  Bowsaoh,  to  piavant  aay  oommatian  of  the 
populaoa^  condaoted  har  oa  loot  from  the  Taaple  to  a  naigh- 
homing  strwU  whaia  hia  oaniaga  awaited  her.  The  carriaga 
prooaadad  by  daeerted  roads,  at  that  tiiaa  acajtcaly  Ibrniad,  on 
the  oatakirts  of  the  Boi]lavaxd>  and  stoppaol  on  a  Tacant  pace 
of  gcound  behind  the  Porta  Saint-Martin.  There  a  poat- 
lohaise,  ooeupied  by  Madame  da  Soiicy»  under-govamesa  of  the 
royal  children  of  France,  and  by  an  officer  of  gendanoevie, 
receiyed  the  princess.  The  minister  enhanced  the  value  of 
restored  liberty  by  the  respect  and  pity  he  evinced  in  language 
and  manner ;  to  which  the  young  princess  could  only  reply  by 
her  tears,  Sha  left  bdiind  her,  in  addidaa  to  tha  four  years 
of  her  youth  apent  in  tha  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  tha  bodies  of 
her  £Kdier,  of  har  mother,  of  her  aunt,  of  the  Prinoess  de 
Lamballa,  of  har  brother,  of  princesses  of  tha  court;  of  all, 
in  short,  that  she  had  known  and  lovad  from  her  cradle.  The 
wheala  of  the  carriage  nerer  appeared  to  har  to  be  rapid 
enough,  to  fly  from  a  soil  which  had  drunk  so  much  blood, 
devoured  so  many  victims,  widows,  wives,  and  children^ao  much 
innooanioa  and  virtue,  for  the  crime  of  loyalty.  The  long  agony 
of  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  execution  of  his  sister,  and  the 
captivity  of  his  daughter,  will  be  etemd  remorse  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  funereal  stains  upon  tha  Bevdution.  It  has 
taken  fifty  years  and  a  purer  revolution  to  restore  to  liberty  its 
innocence^  These  unmerited  executions,  these  decapitations 
of  women,  the  protracted  immolation  of  a  child,  and  of  a  young 
girl,  for  four  years  enduring  agonies  worse  than  the  axe  itself, 
under  the  eyes  of  a  nation  renowned  for  its  generosity,  make 
the  hand  which  recounts  them  to  tremble.  Can  it  be  true  that 
extreme  civilization,  amidst  these  human  sacrifices,  loses  itself 
in  extreme  barbarism?  No,  certainly,  the  people  were  emerging 
from  a  long  ignorance,  and  avenged  themselves  on  innocent 
objects.    They  had  not  yet  learned  that  vengeance  springs 
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from  vengesDce,  and  that  Gk>d  never  gnrnte  a  durable  liberty 
but  to  the  jikstice  and  magnammitjr  of  the  peoplei 

XXIV. 

The  name  of  Sophie  concealed  her  real  name,  but  fid  not 
hide  her  features.  The  resemblance  of  this  yoong  girl  to  the 
imi^e  ot  Marie-Antoinette,  engraved  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  caused  her  to  be  suspected,  or  reeogiiised,  three  or 
four  times  on  the  read.  Bitt  there  were  no  longer,  as  at 
Yazemies,  national  goards  to  take  her  back  to  oaptivitf ;  there 
were  only  homid  eyes  to  admire^  and  Mendly  hands  to  applaud 
her  deliverance. 

XX7. 

Beao^  had  triumphed  over  eonow  and  secluszon,  and  the 
pl^sical  superiority  of  tiie  Bourbons  had  developed  her  channs 
amidst  the  gloom  of  the  Temple.  Waving  tresses,  a  flexible 
neoky  a  graceful  figure,  blue  eyes,  features  at  once  mi^estic 
and  delicate,  the  tint  of  adolescence  on  a  countenance  matured 
beyond  its  years  by  solitude,  the  pride  that  springs  from  blood, 
the  sadness  that  arises  from  memory,  the  soul  in  mourning  on 
a  hce  all  radiant  in  youthful  beauty,  fixed  and  enchanted  every 
eye.  No  one  could  look  on  her  without  seeing,  in  her  intelli- 
gent expression,  all  the  evils  that  had  crossed  her  destiny,  and 
all  that  still  beset  her  path.  It  was  the  tragic  apparition  of 
the  Kevolution  flying  from  the  executioner's  axe,  with  feet 
stained  with  parental  blood,  and  seeking  in  exile  refuge  from 
death.  She  was  everywhere  received  with  this  impression. 
People  knelt  to  her  in  Germany,  on  her  passage,  as  though 
they  beheld  a'  resurrection  from  the  tombs. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  her  uncle,  had  prepared  an  apart- 
ment for  her ;  and  all  the  imperial  family  crowded  to  receive 
her  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  where  she  was  treated  in  every 
re^^t  as  an  archduchess.  She  was  now  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  the  Emperor  proposed  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  hif 
brother  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  hero  of  Austria ;  but  she 
recollected  that  her  father,  Louis  XYI,,  had  destined  her  for 
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her  cousin  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  eldest  son  of  the  Count 
d*Artois,  and  she  wished  to  ohey  his  last  will.  She  left 
Vienna  for  Mittau,  whither  the  king,  her  uncle,  called  her  for 
this  iianiily  union.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
embraced  them,  as  if  in  him  she  had  again  found  her  father* 
The  prince  presented  to  her  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  as  one 
who  was  affianced  to  her  in  heaven :  he  then  conducted  her  to 
the  Abb6  Edgeworth,  who  had  received  the  last  prayers  and 
the  last  confession  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  who  only  quitted  him 
on  the  scaffold.  A  few  days  after  this  venerable  ecclesiastic, 
sanctified  in  her  eyes  by  the  recoUections  he  recalled,  per- 
formed her  marriage  ceremony  with  the  young  prince.  This 
union  was  not  blessed  with  a  family.  The  axe  by  its  terror, 
and  captivity  by  its  torture,  had  stricken  the  posterity  of  the 
throne  even  in  this  last  surviving  branch. 

The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  followed  the  exiles,  the  changes 
of  countzy,  and  the  fortunes  of  her  uncle  in  all  his  vicissitudes. 
This  prince  loved  her  from  feeling  as  well  as  from  policy,  and 
prided  himself  on  her  beauty,  her  youth,  and  the  sympathy 
she  excited  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He  called  her  his  Anti- 
gone, and  he  exhibited  himself,  supported  on  the  arm  of  his 
niece,  as  royalty  protected  from  on  high  by  the  angel  of 
sorrow.  She  resided  along  with  him  at  Hartwell,  remem- 
bering France  with  bitterness,  but  the  throne  and  her  country 
with  pride  and  this  innate  mcyesty  of  her  blood. 


XXVI. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Philippe-Egalit6,  had  sepa- 
rated his  cause  and  life  from  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.  Devoted  to  the  Eevolution  from  his  father,  and 
brought  up  and  trained  to  war  by  Dumouriez,  he  had  fought 
with  that  general  at  Jemappes  against  the  emigrants ;  he  had 
followed  his  chief  in  his  defection  and  treachery  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  had  passed  over  with  Dumouriez  and  his  staff  to  the 
enemy.  Though  an  emigrant  now  in  his  turn,  his  name  and 
supposed  opinions  had  prevented  him  from  seeking  an  asylum 
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in  the  camp  of  the  princes  or  in  the  courts  of  the  soyereigns, 
and  he  had  vegetated  in  obscurity  in  Switzerland  and  America, 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  ordinary  occu- 
pations. His  mind,  which  was  of  the  common  order,  but 
sagacious,  had  become  sharpened  by  the  difficulties  of  life ;  he 
had  conquered  the  obstacles  that  his  birth  and  antecedents 
opposed  to  his  fortune,  by  dint  of  caution  and  temporising.  At 
one  time  a  prince,  and  at  another  a  citizen,  he  had  rendered 
himself  equally  acceptable  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  to  the 
crown.  During  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  effected  a  re- 
conciliation with  the  Bourbons,  and  disclaimed  the  defections 
and  votes  of  his  father,  and  during  the  war  of  independence 
he  had  gone  into  Spain,  and,  like  Moreau,  offered  his  sword 
against  Napoleon ;  but  the  Bourbons  and  the  Spanish  Cortes 
were  afraid  of  accepting  service  from  a  prince  of  their  blood, 
which  would  pledge  them  too  deeply  to  gratitude  towards  a 
future,  pretender  to  the  crown.  The  Duke  d*Orleans  had  then 
gone  to  Sicily,  where  the  patronage  of  the  English,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  kings,  had  obtained  for  him  the  hand  of  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Naples.  A  young  family  grew  up 
around  him,  and  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  France,  when 
the  fall  of  Bonaparte  and  the  secret  hope  of  taking  some  part  in 
the  Restoration  recalled  him.  His  opinions,  hidden  as  his  soul 
and  his  ambiguous  origin,  rendered  him  as  likely  to  aid  in  as 
to  compete  with  a  Restoration. 

Louis  XYIII.  and  the  Count  d*Artois,  since  his  visit  to 
London,  looked  upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  nothing  more 
than  a  worthy  gentleman,  entirely  devoted  to  the  cares  of  a 
family.  They  imagined  that,  by  restoring  to  him  his  rank  of 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  with  his  immense  fortune,  they  could 
attach  him  without  danger  to  a  monarchy  which  had  so  much 
to  forgive  to  his  name ;  but  appearances  deceived  the  shrewd* 
ness  of  Louis  XYIII.  himself.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
more  upright  in  his  actions  than  honest  in  his  pretended  self- 
denial.  It  was  not  his  part  to  conspire,  but  to  await  his  oppor- 
tunity; and  to  await,  in  certain  cases,  is  equivalent  to  con- 
spiracy. 
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XXVIL 

The  Prince  of  CondS,  and  the  Dnke  of  Bouihon,  his  son, 
although  not  much  in  flavour  mth  Louis  XVIII.,  and  more 
liked  in  the  camp  than  at  the  court,  lived  in  London,  and 
assumed  the  attitude^  of  first  soldiers  of  the  monarchy. 

Since  the  great  Cond6  and  Bocroy,  the  heroism  of  fbe 
blood  of  the  Bourbons  seemed  to  have  been  perpetuated  in  this 
line,  and  it  ivas  the  only  brandi  of  the  family  which  devoted 
itself  exclusively  to  the  sword.  The  military  gloiy  of  th^ 
ancestor  was  to  them  a  second  xiobility,  v^ch  they  preferred 
even  to  their  connection  with  the  throne. 

The  Prince  of  Gond6,  an  old  warrior  of  the  school  of 
Frederic  II.,  had  taken  part  against  that  prince  in  the  sden- 
tific  seven  years*  war,  and  even  our  reverses  had  been  a  source 
of  gioiy  to  him.  Our  cannon,  saved  by  him  at  Bosbach,  orna- 
mented his  magnificent  gardens  at  ChantiUy.  Louis  XV  is 
said  to  have  loved,  amongst  many  other  ladies,  the  Princess  of 
Hesse,  mother  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  and  the  fetvour  he 
always  showed  the  son  led  to  the  belief  of  a  more  dose  and 
dearer  consanguinity  than  the  mere  relationship  of  family. 
This  prince,  from  the  first,  had  pledged  his  fidelity  and  pride 
to  concede  nothing  to  the  views  of  the  Bevolutioa.  It  seemed 
to  him  unworthy  of  his  race  to  address  a  people  otherwise  l^ian 
sword  in  hand.  In  1789,  he  had  emigrated  with  his  son,  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  his  grandson,  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  and 
had  planted  the  standard  of  monarchy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khine.  The  French  nobility  had  joined  him  as  their  chief, 
Germany  had  adopted  him ;  his  army  had'  taken  his  name,  and 
become  the  camp  of  the  aristocracy  armed  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  endeavouring  to  reconquer  its  native  country,  with  the  aid 
of  the  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria. 

After  the  campaigns  of  17952  and  1708,  so  unfortunate  fer 
the  Coalition,  the  army  of  the  Princes  of  Cond6  had  passed 
into  the  pay  of  England,  and  remained  still  united,  but  inactive, 
before  the  armies  of  the  Bepublic,  watching  the  course  of  the 
^ivil  war,  to  take  part  in  it,  and  that  of  foreign  war,  to  turn  it 
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to  ibeir  adTantage.  Goumgeous,  bat  undisciplined  and  indx^ 
perienned,  and  under  the  oommand  of  three  intrepid  ohiefe, 
the  urmj  of  Cond6  had  yet  been  unable  to  achieve  any  deoMve 
leeidta  The  renown  of  the  Condds  had  increased,  but  42ie 
amti-Yevolutioinists  had  not  gained  one  atep  on  our  froiitiere« 
1Mb  kind  of  life  was  greatly  to  the  taste  of  the  X^noe  of 
CondS.  He  treated  with  the  German  courts,  tried  to  tamper 
mth  Piohegpru,  addressed  the  Republio  on  terms  of  eqpsudity, 
couttte^ba]anoed,  by  his  ronown  asid  popolaritf  in  die  endgia^ 
tion,  the  tank  and  title  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  and  of  the 
Count  d'Artoia ;  and,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  noble  military 
display,  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  largely  on  the  aubsidies  ftor- 
nished  by  Buasia,  6pain»  Germany,  and  £n|^huid»  for  <^e  sup- 
port of  his  aoldieiy. 

Germany  onoe  oonquered,  this  •  army  passed  into  the  pay  of 
the  British  government,  was  dispersed  throu^  Spain,  La  Ven- 
due, Euasia,  and  indeed  eversrwhere,  while  some  returned  beg* 
gaved  and  dispossessed  of  their  proparty,  to  Fnmce.  The 
Piince  of  Cond6  and  his  s<m  withdrew  to  Eci^and,  and  retired 
to  a  magnifioent  country  seat,  where  i^  gave  themaelvea  up 
to  the  poEBuit  43f  the  hereditary  passion  of  their  &tnily  te  the 
chase,  and  where  the  prince  at  last  married  the  beautiM 
Prinoess  de  Monaco,  whom  he  had  loved  and  curied  off  by  Ibr6e 
before  the  emigration ;  thus,  like  the  great  Gonde,  blending  bve 
with  war  and  exile. 

XXVIII. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  his  son  and  his  lieutenant  in  the 
army,  equalled  him  in  intrepidity.  This  prince,  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  falling  in  love  with  his  oouain,  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  had  cairied  her  off  &om  the  convent  in  whidi  the 
princess  was  shut  up ;  and  the  Duke  d'£ng^en,  his  son,  was 
the  fruit  of  these  precocious  amours.  The  Duchess  of  Bour« 
boa,  his  wife,  had  since  separated  from  him,  and  was  residing 
in  England  in  a  stata  of  profane  liberty  mingled  with  evange* 
lioal  piety.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  astonished  the  repuh* 
lioan  army,  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  by  acts  of  temerity  and 
daring  exploits  in  the  vanguard,  which  constituted  him  the 
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Boland  or  the  Marat  of  the  emigration.  Ever  since  the  i 
sination  of  his  son,  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  this  prince,  losing  all 
hope  for  his  house  in  the  future,  had  given  himself  up  to  a 
state  of  inactivity  and  melancholy  listlessness,  from  which  he 
YTBB  only  to  he  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  hunting  hpm  in  tho 
English  forests.  Even  glory  seemed  to  him  no  longer  worthy 
of  an  effort,  since  that  glory  must  die  with  his  name. 

The  two  Gond^s  had  lost,  in  their  son  and  grandson  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  the  memoiial  of  the  past,  and  the  hope  of 
the  future.  Two  generations  mourned  the  death  of  this  young 
prince,  who  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  battle-field,  to  perish  the  victim  of  ambition. 

It  now  remains  to  he  told  by  what  catastrophe  this  prince 
was  cut  off  from  the  Eestoration,  otherwise  nearly  complete,  of 
the  Bourbons,  who  had  been  emigrants  since  1789 ;  for  his 
absence  made  a  more  vivid  impression  on  the  imagination  and 
heart  of  Europe  than  his  presence  could  have  done.  The 
sensation  which  was  caused  by  the  crime  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  created,  in  a  great  measure,  the  interest  felt  for  his 
family,  and  the  antipathy  which  reflected  on  his  murderer. 
God  has  so  formed  the  human  heart  that  a  single  spot  of  crime 
will  obscure  the  brightest  halo  of  glory,  and  justice,  ever 
avenge  itself  in  an  unconquerable  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
victim. 

XXIX. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  the 
first  and  only  fruit  of  the  amours  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  then 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  his  cousin  Bathilde  d'Orleans.  This 
princess  had  been  carried  off  by  him  from  the  convent  after 
marriage,  in  spite  of  the  families  of  both,  who  wished  to  sepa- 
rate the  lovers.  Poetry,  in  th^  course  of  time,  availed  itself  of 
this  court  drama,  and  rendered  it  popular  on  the  stage  in  music 
and  in  verse.  But  this  too  premature  union  had  not  continued 
long  a  happy  one.  The  Duchess  of  Bourbon  had  become 
the  object  of  a  new  love,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  formal  duel 
between  her  husband  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  for  an  impro* 
priety  at  a  bal  masqu^. 
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The  Duke  of  Bourbon  adored  his  son,  and  brought,  him  up 
.to  war  £rom  the  earliest  age,  as  a  child  of  the  camp,  undev  the 
tents  and  in  the  campaigns  of  the  emigrants.  Nature  had 
fitted  the  young  prince  in  every  way  for  a  soldier ;  he  was  bom 
a  soldier,  and  breathed  nothing  but  heroism ;  he  wished  to  pur- 
chase, with .  his  sword,  and  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
alone,  his  rank  in  the  army  of  his  grandfather,  whose  aide-de- 
camp he  was,  and  the  esteem  of  his  companions-in-arms  and 
in  exile.  His  handsome  features,  in  which  were  blended  the 
feminine  grace  of  the  Orleans  family  and  the  martial  enthusiasm 
of  the  Condes,  his  blue  eyes,  his  aquiline  nose,  and  the  Spanish 
ovality  of  his  face,  the  expression  of  frankness  on  his  lips  and 
in  his  gestures,  the  youthful  bloom  of  his  cheeks,  his  afiOEible 
and  friendly  disposition  towards  the  young  men  of  his  age,  his 
graceful  horsemanship,  his  tall  stature  when  on  foot,  his  brayeiy 
in  battle,  and  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,— -had 
made  him  the  favourite  of  the  army.  In  vain  did  his  grand- 
father and  father,  in  the  skirmishes  of  the  outposts,  recommend 
him  to  the  care  of  the  veterans ;  they  could  not  restrain  him. 
He  was  impatient  to  spill  his  blood  for  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured,  and  already  it  had  been  shed  on  three 
occasions  by  the  bullets  or  the  sabres  of  the  Eepublicans.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  the  Duke  d'Enghien  possessed  the 
practised  instincts  of  war,  and  the  coup  d^ceil  of  a  general. 
At  that  early  age  he  already  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the 
army. 

XXX. 

On  the  disbanding  of  the  army  of  Gond£,  he  conducted  a 
detachment  of  it  into  Eussia,  and  the  young  Princess  Charlotte 
de  Eohan,  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  he  voluntarily  carried  with 
him  through  aU  the  chances  of  war,  followed  him  on  this  jour- 
ney»  and  returned  with  him.  The  love  which  he  cherished  for 
her,  and  his  passion  for  war,  prevented  him  from  following  his 
grandfieither  and  father  to  their  retreat  in  London.  He  nHshed 
to  remain  in  retirement,  far  away  from  courts,  but  always  in 
sight  of  France,  and  near  the  scene  of  war,  should  it  agam 
break  out    He  travelled  through  Switzerland  with  the  com- 
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piimii  of  bis  joath,  tnd  fotamed  to  settle  miik  Iter  at  Etten- 
heim,— a  viUage  in  the  territorf  of  Baden*  He  beie  reposed 
in  obeemity,  in  lo^,  and  in  Tastio  employnientB)  after  tke 
eeren  yean  of  fighting  and  aetivitf  v^oh  had  matmred  him  at 
eo  eady  an  age.  Seirerai  fnends  of  bis  house,  left  UMtA  hf 
his  father,  and  some  of  the  aides-de-camps  of  his  wars,  Umd 
retired  in  the  same  "viUagSt  and  diared  his  single  and  innjooeirt 


XXXI. 

Asfaai&ed  of  his  inaetiiity,  he  at  one  tine  ivas  possessed 
of  the  idea  of  entering  into  the  service  of  one  of  the  Ech 
ropean  powers;  but  his  fiither  wiote  to  him  to  reeall  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  dignity :  *' Such  is  not  your  destiny,  my  dear  sm,*' 
said  the  Duke  of  Bomhop  to  him;  *'neT«r  has  ai^  one  of  Hia 
Bourbons  taken  such  a  course.  All  the  rerolutiotts  in  the 
worid  will  never  jnrevent  you  being,  to  ^e  end  of  jwt  da^ 
what  you  are,  and  what  God  made  70U.  Best  assorsd  of  tius. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  I  believe  I  caztied 
through  with  credit,  I  refused  to  accept  any  rank  in  a  fofeigt 
service ;  and  it  is  thus  that  you  also  should  act  Any  oikMir 
conduct  may  perhaps  render  you  the  ally  of  the  rebels  «f 
Fr&nce,  and  may  oblige  you  to  fight  against  the  cause  of  .your 
king!-«As  it  is,  you  will  lead  an  obscure  lifi)  in  your  retife- 
ment,  awaiting  the  accomplishment  of  your  f^tj.  Adieu!  I 
embrace  you." 

xxxn. 

The  prince  had  obeyed  his  father*  Being  a  stranget  to 
all  intrigue,  and  believing  himself  free  from  dl  danger  in  the 
slates  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  he  gave  himself  up,  in  the 
fi>rests  of  that  prince,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  for  whidi 
he  had  such  a  predilection.  It  is  said  ^t,  carried  away  by 
the  imprudence  of  his  youth,  a  feehng  of  his  innocence,  and 
that  instinct  of  exile  which  gives  a  zest  even  to  the  danger 
with  which  he  treads  his  native  soU,  he  sometimes  crossed  the 
Bhine,  and  came  to  witness,  incognito,  the  perfiHrmances  at  the 
theatre  of  Strasbourg;  but  this  report,  diseemiuated  withoat 
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any  proofs  by  his  murderers  as  an  excuse,  -ma  contradicted 
after  his  death  by  his  friends,  who  never  quitted  him. 

However  this  may  have  been,  his  grandfather,  the  Prince 
of  Cbnd£,  became  alarmed  at  this  thoughtlessness,  the  report 
of  whieh  had  even  readied  him  in  London.-—*'  I  am  toM,"  he 
wrote  to  his  grandson,  **  that  yoa  have  been  making  an  exonr- 
sion  to  Paris, — some  eaj  only  to  Straaboorg.  It  most  be 
allowed  that  this  is  risking  your  life  or  yoor  liberty  somewhat 
uselessly ;  for  as  to  yonr  principles  I  feel  perfectly  easy,  being 
assured  that  they  are  graven  as  deeply  cm  your  heart  as  on 
onrs.  It  appears  to  me  tiiat  you  may  now  oonfide  to  na  what 
is  pest,  and  tell  us,  if  the  rq^rt  is  true,  what  you  have  ob* 
eerved  on  your  journey.  Touching  your  safety,  ¥iiich  is  so 
dear  to  us  all,«— yom  are  very  near  France.  Take  oaie ;  do  not 
neglect  any  precautien  necessary  to  enable  yon  to  effect  your 
retreat  speedily,  in  case  it  shoiild  enter  the  Consul's  head  to 
have  you  carried  offi  Do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any  courage 
in  bnnring  everything  on  this  point  It  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able impradenoe  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid,  and  would  have  the 
most  dreadful  consequences.  Therefore,  I  repeat  to  you,  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  re-assure  us  by  replying  that  you  are  pei^ 
fectly  aware  of  the  necessity  lor  the  precautions  we  conjure  you 
to  tedce,  that  we  may  be  easy  on  your  account" 

XXXIII. 

**  Assuredly,  my  dear  papa,"  replied  the  Duke  d*Enghien, 
**  they  must  know  very  little  <^  me  who  have  said,  or  sou^t  to 
make  Cfthen  believe,  that  I  have  placed  my  foot  on  republican 
ground,  otherwise  than  with  the  rank  and  in  the  position  in 
which  chance  caused  me  to  be  bom.  I  am  too  proud  to  basely 
bow  my  head.  The  First  Consul  may  perhaps  succeed  in  killing 
me,  but  he  shall  never  make  me  humiliate  myself.  I  may 
travel  unknown  amidst  the  gladera  of  Switaertand  as  I  did  last 
season;  but  when  I  re-enter  France  I  riiall  have  no  occasion 
to  hide  myself.  I  can  therefore  give  you  my  most  sacred  word 
of  honour,  that  such  an  idea  never  did  and  never  will  enter  my 
head.  I  embrace  you,  my  dear  papa,  and  beg  you  will  nerer 
entertain  a  doubt  of  me  or  of  my  love." 
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XXXIV. 

A  Bhort  time  afterwards,  the  plots  of  Georges,  of  Picliegra, 
and  the  trial  of  Moreau,  strewed  with  suspicions  and  with  blood 
the  first  steps  of  Napoleon  towards  empire.  His  life  seemed 
to  be  threatened  by  the  triple  complicity  of  the  Jacobins,  of  the 
emigrants,  and  of  his  rivcds  in  glory,  Moreau  and  Pichegm, 
who  were  impelled  to  crime  by  jealousy  of  his  increasing  power. 
This  was  the  time  when  members  of  ^e  police,  who  were  sold, 
and  traitors  at  once  to  both  parties,  engaged,  in  London,  in 
secret  conspiracies,  and  exaggerated  them  by  falsehoods,  in 
order  to  resell  them  at  a  dearer  rate  in  Paris.  All  was  a 
whispered  rumour,  snares,  concealed  or  suspected,  distrust, 
arrests,  sentences  of  death  and  executions  around  the  future 
Emperor.  This  reign,  usurped  from  monarchy  and  from 
liberty  at  the  same  time,  was  surrounding  itself  with  those 
terrors  which  it  apprehended  itself,  from  wishing  to  prevent 
assassination  by  execution.  The  soul  of  Napoleon,  who  had 
not  displayed  at  Saint  Cloud  that  civil  courage  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  military  courage  he  had  exhibited  on  the  bridges 
of  Lodi  and  Areola,  betrayed  the  ferocity  of  his  ambition.  He 
evidently  wished  to  dig  behind  him  such  an  abyss  between  the 
sovereign  power  and  his  deposition,  that  neither  the  people  nor 
Europe  at  lai^e  could  doubt  of  his  determination  to  reign  or 
to  die.  His  resolution  took  in  him  the  character  of  irrevocable 
fatality.  Of  this  he  wished  the  world  to  be  convinced  at  every 
sacrifice,  to  discourage  his  enemies  and  his  rivals  from  the 
thought  of  ever  making  an  attempt  against  his  future  dynasty. 

This  was  the  true  state  of  Napoleon's  mind,  when  police 
reports,  badly  drawn  up  and  badly  interpreted,  made  him  sup* 
pose  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  and  General  Dumouriez  were 
reviving  against  him,  at  Ettenheim,  the  conferences  of  Georges, 
of  Pichegru,  and  of  Moreau  at  Paris ;  and  that  the  peaceful 
residence  of  the  Duke  was  a  nucleus  of  plots  and  premeditated 
murders  against  him.  He  instantly  ordered  his  police,  by  an 
espionage  on  the  spot,  to  clear  up  these  suspicions  which  no- 
thing whatever  justified.     He  seemed  eager  to  surprise  the 
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name  of  a  Bourbon  in  a  crime,  and  to  dishonour  the  house, 
whose  place  and  inheritance  he  ^shed  to  assume  on  the  throne 
of  his  country.  Of  all  the  princes  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
foreign  countries,  perhaps  there  was  only  one  alone  whol  by 
his  passion  for  arms,  his  popularity  in  the  camps,  his  nature, 
and  his  heroic  extraction,  could  make  him  dread,  in  the  future, 
a  competitor  or  an  avenger.  Fortune,  in  pointing  out  the  young 
prince  under  the  present  circumstances,  seemed  to  be  co- 
operating with  the  interests,  the  forethought,  and  the  suspicions 
of  Napoleon. 

It  is  said,  and  nothing  either  confirms  or  belies  the  rumour, 
that  M.  de  Talleyrand,  then  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
flattering  his  terrors,  as  he  had  flattered  his  courage,  urged 
him  not  to  be  guilty  of  cruelty,  but  to  surprise  the  pretended 
conspiracy,  and  to  violate  boldly  the  rights  of  nations  and  of 
peace,  by  carrying  off  the  prince  from  a  foreign  territory.  M, 
de  Talleyrand  has  never  evinced,  during  his  long  life,  a  re% 
prehensible  indifference  to  blood,  or  that  he  was  influenced  by 
cruel  passions.  His  vices  were  of  another  nature,  too  supple 
to  be  inflexible,  but  also  too  servile  to  resist.  We  may  suppose 
that  he  displayed,  for  the  safety  of  the  First  Consul,  a  zeal 
which  knew  no  scruples ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  he  insinu- 
ated crime  and  death.  Altogether  irreconcilable  with  the 
church  on  account  of  his  character  and  of  his  marriage,  and 
with  the  Bourbons  in  consequence  of  his  services  to  their 
enemies,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  urge  his  master  to  break 
irrevocably  with  princes  from  whom  he  himself  never  ex- 
pected any  pardon.  There,  doubtless,  ends  all  his  complicity. 
Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena  throws  all  the  blame  upon  him; 
sometimes  he  refers  it  to  others;  then  he  reclaims  it  for  himself, 
in  a  manner  more  cruel  than  the  assassination  itself.  But 
aberration  is  the  character  of  remorse.  When  crime  weighs 
heavily  we  throw  it,  at  hazard,  upon  other  heads ;  and  when 
the  truth  gives  it  back  again,  and  we  are  compelled  to  keep  it, 
we  then  i^daim  it,  and  strive  to  make  it  a  fit  subject  of  pride. 
This  is  the  last  subterfuge  of  conscience, — the  last  evolution 
of  crime. 
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His  rendwoe  at  EtteDheim. 


XXXV. 

Fiom  ibis  day  tho  Consul,  by  m«aasof  his  pdlice»  fanned 
a  dfele  of  infonnation,  superintendenoe,  and  amhosh,  round 
the  rasidenoe  oC  the  prince,  within  which  he  puposed  indosii^ 
him.  On  the  ith  oi  March>  1804»  the  prefect  of  Stnsbonrg,  by 
order  of  B6al,  prefet  of  poUee  at  Paris,  confened  with  Colcud 
Chariot,  oommandant  of  gendarmerie,  with  a  ^ew  ef  ascertain- 
ing the  best  method  of  penetrating  the  obscurity  winch  still 
hung  over  the  Prince's  oirele  at  Ettenheim>  These  two  officers 
cast  their  eyes  on  an  intelligent  aubalteni,  named  Lumothe, 
who  was  trained  to  thisspeciesof  explorations*  by  his  hidnts  of 
spying  oot  and  pursuing  crimiuals. 

Lamothe,  having  been  bom  in  Alsatia,  spoke  German*  and 
repaired  to  Ettenheim  under  pretext  of  some  tiafi&c  or  other 
^e  knew  the  place,  the  roads,  the  little  Gothic  chatean  inha- 
bited by  the  prince,  and  the  retired  house  in  the  village,  where 
the  Princess  Charlotte  resided  with  her  father,  the  Prince  de 
Bohan.  Having  entered  into  Gonversation  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  and  spoken  about  his  pretended  commerce,  he 
interrogated  tibe  peasants,  with  apparent  indi£farence»  about  the 
Duke  d*Enghien  and  his  suite,  the  sort  of  life  he  led  in  this 
retread  and  the  French  refugees  who  lived  with  him  or  anyund 
him ;  and,  finally,  as  to  the  communications,  more  or  less  fre- 
quent, that  he  kept  up  with  persons*  who  vera  strangers  in  the 
country. 

XXXVL 

Lamothe  returned  the  following  day  to  Strasbourg,  and 
made  his  report  to  Colons  Chariot,  wfaieh  stated  as  follows : — 
*'  I  first  wait  to  the  villi^  of  Capel,  at  a  certain  distance  ftom 
Ettenheim.  There,  in  chatting  with  the  postmaster,  I  learned 
that  the  Duke  d*£nghien  was  still  at  Ettenheim  with  General 
Dumoiui^  and  Colonel  Granstein,  recently  arrived  from 
London.  When  I  got  to  Ettenheim  I  was  confirmed  in  my 
intelligence  of  the  residence  of  the  prince  and  of  General 
Dumouriez  in  the  village.    I  was  told  that  the  prince  lived  in 
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Frepurations  for  leiziDg  bis  person. 

tbe  cbatoau  near  tliA  village,  and  that  he  passed  his  time  in 
Md  sports;  that  he  had  only  one  secretary  mth  him;  that 
Dumouriez  and  Colonel  Granstein  lived  in  separate  lodgings 
ui  di£breat  houses;  and  that  the  oarrespondenGe  of  the  prince 
was  more  active  than  usual,  and  that  he  was  adored  in  the 
coimtry;  1h«t  there  wba  no  talk  of  his  going  to  London,  nor  of 
a  jioumey  that  the  prinoe  had  made  to  London:  Ki^t  was 
now  appcofudnag,  and  my  mission  terminated."  The  remainder 
of  the  report  ocmcenied  other  Inferroation  which  T<amothe  was 
ordered  to  oolleot  in  passini^  with  respect  to  the  Baroness  de 
Baisoh*  and  the  emigrants  of  ^e  little  ndghbonring  town  of 
Offenhouig,  a  nucbus  of  intrigues  and  eonespondenee  of  the 
FienK^  xefugses  on  the  banks  of  the  Shine. 

XXXVIL 

This  report,  so  eiaet  in  its  detaSs»  of  the  Ii&  and  residence 
of  the  prinoe,  was  insfiGarate  as  to  the  names.  The  Gennan 
aocent;  of  the  peasant  of  Bttenheim  had  altered  the  pmnuncia* 
tion  of  the  nameof  Colonel  Thomery,  a  French  emigrant,  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  prince,  which  he  had  pronounced  as  if  that  of 
General  Dumouriez,  who  was  then  at  Hambourg.  The  prince 
never  had  the  slightest  connection  with  this  officer  then  a 
re&gee  in  lidndcwi  for  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor  both 
to  his  house  and  the  cause  of  the  Republic  Colonel  Chadot, 
however,  hastened  to  send  off  the  report  of  his  spy  to  General 
Monoey,  chief  oommandant  of  gendarmerie  at  Paris,  through 
the  ugexkcy  of  this  corps*  The  eocrespondenee  was  carried 
on  from  brigade  to  brigade  with  a  greater  rapidity  at  that 
time  than  the  post  itsdf . 

Moncey  presented  this  report  to  the  First  Consid,  before 
tlxe  prefect  of  polioe,  Beal,  had  himself  received  the  letters  of 
the  pre&ct  of  Strasbouig»  containing  the  same  information. 
Bonaparte,  on  seeing  the  name  of  Dumouriez,  cried  out ;  for 
he  thought  he  had  the  clue  of  the  plot  with  which  he  Mt  he 
was  enveloped.  He  immediately  summoned  E6al,  the  chief  of 
the  pcdice :  "  How  is  this  ?*'  he  exclaimed  in  a  reproachful 
tone,  on  seeing  him  enter;  "you  keep  me  in  ignorance  that 
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Cap,tare  of  Geoi^es  in  Paris. 

Dumouriez  is  at  Ettenheim  mth  the  Duke  d*£iighien,  and 
that  both  of  them  are  organising  military  plots  at  four  leagues 
from  the  frontier !" 

Beal  excused  himself  by  the  delay  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  prefect  of  Strasbourg ;  but  in  the  eyening,  having  received 
the  letter  confirming  the  report  of  Chariot,  he  communicated 
it  to  the  First  Consul,  and  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  interview.  All  three,  being  convinced  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  information,  and  knowing  the  importance, 
the  audacity,  and  the  agitating  genius  of  Dumouriez,  were 
astonished  and  indignant  at  the  silence  of  the  authorities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  Massias,  the  Envoy 
of  the.  Republic  at  Baden.  **  We  must,"  said  M.  de  Talley- 
rand,  "  allow  the  emigrant  conspirators  to  concentrate  in  this 
focus  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  seize  upon  them.** 

The  bpinion  of  the  complicity  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in 
the  conspiracies  which  then  secretly  agitated  Paris,  was  thus 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the  First  Consul,  of 
his  minister,  and  of  his  police.  A  thousand  coincidences  con- 
tributed  to  convince  and  to  exasperate  him  still  further. 

XXXVIII 

Georges,  who  had  been  vainly  sought  after  for  three  weeks 
in  Paris,  was  discovered  and  surprised  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  March.  On  leaving  his  retreat,  and  getting  into  the 
cabriolet  of  Leridant,  one  of  his  accomplices,  he  perceived  that 
he  was  followed  by  four  police  agents.  He  instantly  took  the 
reins  from  the  hands  of  Leridant,  and  pushed  his  horse  full 
gallop  through  the  streets  leading  from  the  Luxembourg 
towards  the  Seine.  With  breathless  speed  the  police  agents 
ran  headlong  in  pursuit ;  but  Georges  looking  out  of  the  win 
dow  in  the  hood  of  the  cabriolet,  and  seeing  himself  on  the 
point  of  being  captured,  threw  aside  the  reins,  cocked  his 
pistols,  and  fired  on  the  two  first  that  approached.  One  of 
these  he  shot  dead,  and  mortally  wounded  the  other.  Then 
armed  with  his  poniard  he  defended  himself  against  the  two 
others,  and  against  those  who  assisted  the  police  in  disarming 
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Coant  Jules  de  Polignac. 

him.  He  was  at  length  knocked  down  by  a  hatter  named 
Thomas ;  and  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  he  was  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  conyeyed  to  prison.  On  being  interrogated  by 
Eeal,  he  avowed  that  he  had  come  to  Paris  to  carry  off  the 
First  Consul  by  main  force,  l>ut  not  to  assassinate  him ;  that 
he  had  been  connected  with  St.  Bejant,  the  plotter  of  the 
attempt  at  assassination  in  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise ;  but  that  St. 
E^ant,  in  constructmg  the  infernal  machine,  had  exceeded  his 
instructions,  which  merely  required  him  to  recruit  a  number  of 
determined  horsemen — to  attack  Bonaparte's  escort  during  one 
of  his  excursions  out  of  the  city,  and  take  the  dictator  prisoner 
to  London;  that  nothing  was  yet  ready  for  this  enterprise; 
and  that  they  awaited  the  expected  arrival  of  a  prince  in  Paris, 
for  its  consummation. 

XXXIX. 

This  prince,  in  the  imagination  of  Bonaparte  and  of  the 
police,  could  be  none  other  than  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  and 
another  deposition  of  L^ridant  confirmed  this  erroneous  con- 
clusion. This  conspirator,  a  friend  of  Georges,  said  that  he  had 
seen  at  Chaillot,  in  the  house  where  Georges  lived  incognito,  a 
young  man,  whose  name  was  kept  secret,  and  who  was  elegantly 
dressed,  of  handsome  features  and  aristocratic  manners ;  and 
that  he  had  imagined  this  young  man  to  be  the  prince  expected 
by  the  conspirators.  It  was  not  known,  until  long  afterwards, 
that  this  young  man,  whose  exterior  and  whose  mysterious 
appearance  had  struck  Leridant,  was  that  same  Count  Jules  de 
Polignac,  the  confidant  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  whose  fatal  devo- 
tion to  his  master  continued  to  influence  him  ever  since  the  ruin 
of  the  monarchy. 

The  confidants  and  the  ministers  of  the  First  Consul  en* 
couraged  his  resentment  at  these  ill-founded  discoveries,  and 
ui^ed  him  to  retaliate  on  a  war  of  ambuscades,  and  a  system  of 
murder,  by  adopting  a  similar  species  of  jvarfare.  This  was 
;9;iticipating  his  feelings  of  indignation,  and  aiding  his  intentions; 
and  he  took  his  counsellors  at  their  word. 
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Napoleon**  deliberatiuns  for  effeeting  the  teicare  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 


XL. 

On  iha  10th  of  Maxch  he  coirreiied  a  priTBte  eoo&cil,  to 
which  were  somTnoned  Oambaoerts»  Lebnm,  his  two  eolleagoes 
ia  the  Consulate,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Foadie,  and  Bonier, 
minister  of  justice.  Regnier  hud  the  matter  before  them,  basing 
his  argmnents  cm  the  Mae  supposition  <^  the  participation  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  the  entirely  distinct  schemes  (tf  Georges, 
of  Pich^gra,  Moreau,  St  E^ant,  Count  Jules  de  Polignac,  of 
the  agents  of  the  princes  in  London,  and  of  the  equally  fidse 
supposition  of  the  presence  of  Greneral  Dumctaries  at  Ettenheim. 
To  fear,  suspicion  is  everything,  and  everything  a  proof  to 
suspicion. 

"There  has  been  attributed  to  the  First  Consul,"  said 
Begnier,  "  the  design  of  a  personal  participation  in  the  plots 
contrived  against  him,  and  they  have  attributed  to  him  the 
ecmtem^tion  of  the  part  of  Monk.  He  must  give  the  lie  to 
these  conspirators  in  ^e  most  spiking  manner.  Both  he  and 
the  Bepohlie  are  menaced  with  destmetion.  The  government 
must  counteract  these  conspiracies,  and  destroy  them  wherever 
they  may  arise.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  cannot  complain  of 
the  violation  of  his  territory,  if  he  knowingly  lends  himself  to 
these  attempts  against  the  safety  of  France ;  and  if  it  be  other- 
xme,  he  cannot  but  applaud  the  exercise  of  justice,  whicb 
prevents  a  crime  hatching  in  his  states.'* 

Oambaceres,  with  more  regard  to  national  usages,  opposed 
the  violation  of  a  foreign  territory.  ''  If  it  is  true  that  the 
prince  often  comes  to  Strasbocerg,  in  flagrant  violation  of  his 
banishment,  why  not  have  him  watched  and  seized,  and  this 
without  inMnging  on  the  right  of  nations  ?*'  Begnier,  mini^r 
of  justice,  although  he  had  read  the  report,  supported  the  legal 
and  moderate  adyice  of  Oambaceres,  in  opposition  to  that 
report  M.  de  Talleyrand  replied,  that  this  manner  of  pro- 
eeeding  would  be  attended  with  two  serious  olrjections:  the 
first,  that  time  would  thus  be  given  for  the  resolves  of  govern- 
ment to  be  known,  and  the  conspirators  be  thus  warned  against 
the  danger  of  returning  to  Strasbourg;  and  the  second,  that 
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Generals  Caolalncotirt  and  Ordener. 


l2i«f  wmild  not  be  enabled  to  seize  their  papers  at  Ettenheim, 
nrliioii  w«re  of  num  importance  than  their  persons;  inasmuch 
as  these  papers  would  give  a  Isfff  to  the  most  secret  and 
daogdroiis  eonspiraeies  against  France.  This  opmion  prevailed 
Qiftrall  Hm  others;  and  the  expedition  to  Ettenheim  was  re- 
sohed  en.  At  tfie  same  time  a  simultaneous  etpedition  to 
Ofimboufg of  alike  nature  was  concerted;  this  place  being 
eiqiposed  to  be  another  focus  for  similar  conspiracies,  on  the. 
banks  of  the  Rhine. . 

•  XU. 

Bonaparte,  on  his  return  to  his  apartments,  east  his  eye  on 
two  individuals  amongst  those  around  him,  to  whose  sagacity 
and  firmness  he  might  entrufit  this  twofold  adventure,  and 
with  perfect  reliance  on  their  devotion  and  intrepidity.  He 
selected  Genend  Oanlaincoarty  hk  aide^dO'camp,  for  the  expe- 
dition to  Oflembonrg,  and  General  Oidener,  commandant  of 
hone  greoadiers  of  the  Oonsnl*a  guard,  for  the  one  to  Etten- 
hdm. 

Oantainoonrt,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  was  the  son  of  the' 
MarqtuB  de  Canlamooart,  lieut^ant-general  of  tiie  armies  of 
the  King  befine  the  Betolntioti,  and  his  mother  was  attached 
to  the  eoort  of  the  Countess  d'Artois.  Young  Oaukmcourt, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having  been  derived,  on  account  of  his 
nobility,  of  bis  first  steps  in  the  army  of  the  Bepublid,  had 
volunteered  as  a  private  soldier,  to  enable  him  to  tontinue  the 
pro&ssiaii  of  anna.  This  devotion  to  the  army  and  to  his 
cGonHy  had  not  sheltered  him  firom  the  persecutions  of  the 
Beigtt  of  Terror  towards  even  seoond-nite  aristocracy.  He  had 
Isngniahed  for  some  months  in  prison,  from  whence  an  old 
servant  of  Us  fiuaOy  had  asfldsted  him  to  escape.  H^  ought 
therefore  to  have  known,  better  than  others,  the  value  of  liberty, 
and  shown  a  proper  lepugnance  to  the  mission  about  td  be 
imposed  npon  him  by  the  iktal  confidence  of  the  First  Consul. 
Brave  ae  well  as  diplomatic,  be  had  speedily  regained  his  steps 
on  tlie  battle-fields  of  Gennany  and  Italy,  and  Bonaparte, 
having  xenoarked  fats  same,  his  eoorajjc,  and  his  intelligence, 
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M.  Menneval,  the  Secretary  of  the  Brst  CozmuI. 

bad  removed  him,  for  a  short  time,  from  the  camp,  to  send 
him  on  a  mission  to  Bussia,  and  on  his  return  had  appointed 
him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 

Ordeiier  was  simply  one  of  those  private  soldiers  of  1792, 
who  had  risen  step  by  step,  and  from  one  exploit  to  another, 
to  the  highest  rank  of  the  army.  Bonaparte  having  been 
witness  of  his  determination  and  energy  in  an  action,  had 
given  him  the  command  of  the  mounted  grenadiers  of  his 
body-goard.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  a  sense  of 
discipline  bends  to  any  order  implying  a  military  du^,  and 
who  never  reason  before  obeying ;  while,  in  his  case,  no  &mily 
prejudice,  or  memory  of  his  cl^dhood,  could  cause  any  hesi- 
tation about  the  arrest  of  a  Bourbon, 

XLII. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  after  this  council,  Bonaparte  sent 
for  Gaulaincourt  and  Ordener,  and  while  waiting  for  them, 
also  caused  his  private  secretary,  MennevaJ,  to  be  summoned. 
This  young  man  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
thoughts  of  his  master.  He  was  possessed  of  a  gentle  soul, 
an  honest  heart,  and  a  firm  hand.  From  scruples  of  conscience 
he  has  himself  given  a  detaQed  account  of  that  night,  in  which 
each  person  present  or  absent,  every  syllable  uttered,  and 
every  hour  marked  on  the  dial  of  the  clock,  bore  testimony  for 
or  against  the  actors  in  the  dark  drama,  which  was  soon  to  be 
disclosed  to  posterity. 

"They  came  to  call  me  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,"  said 
Meimeval,  *'  to  go  to  the  First  Consul.  On  entering,  I  found 
him  in  a  room  adjoining  his  cabinet,  with  several  maps,  which 
he  had  thrown  on  the  floor,  lying  at  his  feet,  and  looking  for 
another  map  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  Having  foimd  it,  he 
opened  and  spread  it  out  on  a  table,  and  commenced  dictating 
to  me  instructions  for  Berthier,  the  minister  of  war.  While  I 
was  writing,  Berthier  himself  was  announced,  and  soon  after 
him,  General  Gaulaincourt.  The  First  Consul  made  Berthier 
take  the  pen,  and  continuing  to  trace  on  the  map  the  route 
whi(sh  must  be  taken  to  reach  Offembourg  and  Ettenheim, 
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finished  dictating  to  him  his  instructions,  which  were  to  the 
following  eflTect: — 

''TO  THE  MINISTER  OF  WAR. 

"  Paris,  lOtii  of  ULuch,  1804. 

"You  will  have  the  goodness,  citizen  general,  to  order 
General  Ordener,  whom  I  place  at  your  disposal,  to  go  hy  post, 
during  the  night,  to  Strasbourg.  He  must  travel  under  an 
assumed  name. 

**  The  object  of  his  mission  is  to  march  upon  Ettenheim,  to 
surround  the  town,  and  to  cany  off  from  it  the  Duke  d'En^en, 
Dumouriez,  and  an  English  colonel.  The  general  of  division 
of  Strasbourg,  the  quartermaster  who  has  been  to  reconnoitre 
Ettenheim,  as  also  the  commissary  of  police,  will  give  him  all 
necessary  information.  He  will  send  from  Schelestadt  300 
dragoons  of  the  26th  regiment,  who  will  travel  post  to  Rheinau. 
Independently  of  the  ferry  boats,  they  must  arrange  that  there 
shall  be  five  large  boats  there,  capable  of  carrying  across  in 
one  passage  the  300  horses.  The  troops  will  tBke  with  them 
rations  for  four  days,  and  will  be  provided  with  ammunition. 
They  will  take  with  them  thirty  gendarmes. 

As  soon  as  General  Ordener  shall  have  crossed  the  Bhine, 
he  will  proceed  direct  to  Ettenheim,  and  march  straight  to 
the  house  of  the  Duke  and  to  that  of  Dumouriez.  After  his 
expedition  he  will  return  to  Strasboiurg." 

Bonaparte  here  dictated  the  most  minute  instructions  with 
r^9xd  to  the  precautions  which  General  Ordener  was  to  take 
not  to  miss  his  prey,  and  to  bring  him  securely  and  secretly  to 
Paris.    He  then  turned  to  Oaulaincourt. 

XLIII. 

"  You  will  give  orders,"  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war, 
*<  that  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  200  men  of  the  26th 
regiment  of  dragoons,  under  the  orders  of  General  Caulaincourt, 
shall  go  to  Offembourg,  to  surround  the  town,  and  carry  off 
from  it  the  Baroness  do  B.eisch,  and  other  agents  of  the 
English  government. 
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"  From  Offembourg,  General  Caukincottrt  will  direct  patrob 
on  Ettenheim,  until  he  shall  have  learnt  that  Genenl  OtisMH 
has  succeeded;  and  thej  will  mutually  assist  each  other. 

*'  At  the  same  time  l^e  general  who  commands  at  Strasbourg 
will  Mnd  acrois  the  Bhine  300  cavalry  and  four  pieces  of  light 
artiUeiy,  which  will  oooupj  the  intenaediato  apaco  between  the 
two  roadft  to  Offembourg  and  Ettenheim. 

'*  General  Caulaincoart  will  have  with  him  thirty  gandamiis ; 
and  for  the  arrangement  of  other  matters  the  general  of  the 
divigion,  General  Ordener,  and  General  Oaohinooart^  will  hold 
council  together." 

Thus  the  two  expeditions,  although  distanot.  weve  mmnlta- 
neous,  and  combined  in  such  a  way  that  each  of  the  gensials 
charged  with  their  execution  was  aware  of  the  expeditiosi  ci  his 
ooUeagae»  and  could  aSord  him  support  and  oo-openliaii  in 
case  of  need. 

The  inatruotiona  having  been  written  down,  Ovdener 
arrived,  and  Bonaparte  caused  these  general  arrangements  to 
be  read  to  him,  in  order  to  impress  qpon  him  the  purport  of 
his  mission.  He  then  gave  him  the  letters  &r  General  Lend 
of  the  division  of  Strasbourg,  a  passport  under  a  fiolfie  name, 
and  an  order  on  his  treasurer  for  12,000  finncs.  The  letter  to 
General  Leval  was  merely  a  repetition,  in  more  explicit  terms, 
of  the  instructions  which  had  just  been  read,  and  laying  great 
stress  on  the  councQ  to  be  held  by  the  three  generals,  the 
better  to  oombine  their  distinct  yet  eonunon  expefition. 
'*  General  Ordener,'*  said  this  latter,  **  is  a|>prised  that  General 
Caulaincourt  is  to  set  out  and  act  in  coi\}unction  with  him,  and 
I  have  delivered  to  him  1^,000  francs  for  himaelf  and  Genwel 
Caulaincourt." 

XLIV. 

Ordener  set  out  on  the  same  night,  that  of  the  lOth  and 
nth  of  March,  and  arrived  on  the  12th  at  Strasbourg.  He 
held  a  council  on  his  arrival  with  General  Leval,  Gharbt,  the 
colonel  of  gendarmes,  and  the  commissary  of  police,  and  they 
resolved  to  precede  and  facilitate  the  nocturnal  expedition  by  a 
minute    reconnoitring  of  the  scene  of  action.    An.  agest  of 
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police,  named  Stahl,  and  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  gen- 
darmerie, named  Pfersdoff,  both  bom  on  the  German  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  were  dispatched  on  the  instant,  and  marching  all 
night,  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Ettenheim. 

They  strolled,  with  an  affectation  of  indifference,  which  ill- 
concealed  their  curiosity,  about  the  house  of  the  prince,  in 
orcfer  to  make  themsehes  well  acquainted  with  the  approaches 
to  it;  but  their  iSuses,  which  were  unknown  to  the  duke*s  ser- 
vants, their  walk  for  no  apparent  purpose,  and  their  scrutinizing 
looks,  awakened  suspicion,  as  if  by  a  presentiment.  The 
prince's  valet-de-chambre,  concealed  behind  a  window,  observed 
these  two  strangers  walking  round  the  walte,  and  intently  noting 
the  objects  of  their  mission.  He  called  another  of  the  servants 
of  the  house,  named  Cannone,  and  communicated  his  anxieties 
to  him.  Cannone  was  an  old  soldier  and  companion  of  the 
prince  ftom  his  earHest  iofuicy.  He  h^d  fought  with  him  in 
all  his  campaigns,  and  had  saved  his  life  in  Poland,  by  covering 
him  with  his  sabre  and  his  person.  He  fancied  that  he  remem> 
bered  having  Bamembeire  seen  the  face  of  Pfersdoff,  and  thought 
he  recognised  in  him  a  gendarme  in  disguise.  He  hastened 
to  inform  the  pcinoe  of  the  suspicious  appearance  of  these  two 
observers,  and  of  the  conjectures  which  he  had  formed  on  the 
features  of  Pfersdoff;  but  the  prince,  with  the  thoughtiessness 
ci  his  age,  disdained  to  pay  any  attention  to  these  symptoms 
of  espionage.  Nevertheless,  an  officer  of  his  army,  named 
Sfihmidt,  who  was  then  with  him,  went  out  and  accosted  Stahl 
and  Pfersdoff,  and  questioned  them  with  an  appearance  of  un- 
concern, pretending  that  he  was  gKnng  their  way,  and  accom- 
panied them  for  more  than  a  league;  but  at  last  seeing  them 
take  a  road  which  led  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  instead  of 
returning  towards  the  Bhine,  he  felt  reassured,  and  returned. 
to  tranquillize  the  servants  and  retainers  at  Ettenheim. 

But  the  anxieties  of  love  are  not  so  easOy  set  at  rest  as 
tibose  of  friendship.  The  Princess  Charlotte  de  Bohan,  in- 
formed in  the  morning  of  the  suspicious  appearance  of  tiiese 
prowlers  around  the  house  of  the  prince,  was  filled  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  danger,  and  b^ged  he  would  take  warning  from 
these  indications,  and  absent  himself  for  a  few  days  from  a 
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zesidence  where  he  was  so  evidently  watched,  and  possibly  with 
a  criminal  intentiozL  Out  of  affection  for  her,  rather  than  firom 
uneasiness  on  his  own  account,  the  duke  consented  to  absent 
himself  for  two  or  three  days,  and  it  was  settled  that  he  should 
set  out,  the  third  morning  after,  on  a  long  hunting  excursion  in 
the  forests  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  during  which  the 
suspicions  of  his  betrothed  would  be  either  dissipated  or  verified ; 
but  it  was  fated  that  the  third  morning  should  not  dawn  on 
him  in  Germany. 

XLV 

Gaulaincourt,  who  had  left  Paris  some  hours  after  Ordener, 
arrived  at  Strasbourg  on  the  14th  of  March.  It  is  not  known 
what  passed  between  Ordener,  Leval,  and  him  in  that  town,  or 
whether  the  instructions  commanded  by  the  First  Consul  took 
place ;  but,  however  this  may  have  been,  all  the  orders  relating 
to  the  separate  missions  of  the  two  generals  sent  from  Paris, 
were  executed  with  that  uniformity  of  time  and  place  peculiar 
to  the  administration  or  military  arrangements  necessary  to 
ensure  their  accomplishment 

On  the  evening  of  the  I4th,  General  Ordener,  accompanied 
by  General  Fririon,  chief  of  General  Level's  staff,  and  by 
Chariot,  colonel  of  gendarmes,  set  out  in  the  dark  towards  the 
ferry  of  Bheinau  on  the  Bhine,  and  found  there,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  300  dragoons  of  the  26th,  fifteen  ferrymen,  ^e  five 
large  boats ;  and,  lastly,  the  thirty  mounted  gendarmes  destined 
to  be  employed  in  the  violation  of  dwellings  and  seizure  of 
persons,  in  an  expedition  more  worthy  of  lictors  than  of  soldiers. 
The  Bhine  was  crossed  in  silence  at  midnight,  and  the  column, 
unperceived  during  the  sleep  of  the  German  peasants  on  the 
right  bank,  and  guided  by  different  roads,  arrived,  as  the  day 
was  breaking,  at  Ettenheim.  The  spies,  whom  Ordener  and 
Chariot  had  brought  mih  them,  pointed  out  to  the  gendarmes 
the  houses  which  were  to  be  invested.  Colonel  Chariot  first 
caused  to  be  surrounded  that  which  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited 
by  Dumouriez,  but  which  was  really  inhabited  by  the  emigrant 
General  de  Thomery ;  and  then  hastened,  with  another  detach- 
ment of  troops,  to  encircle  and  attack  the  house  which  con* 
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tained  the  principal  prey  marked  out  at  Paris.  Ordener,  mth 
his  dragoons,  had  formed  a  belt  of  cavaliy  around  the  town  and 
the  paths  that  environed  it ;  so  that  no  attempt  at  escape  or 
resistance  should  succeed  in  thwarting  the  Tengeance  of  the 
First  Consul. 

XLVI. 

The  Duke  d*Enghien,  who  had  spent  the  evening  before  at 
the  house  of  the  prince  of  Rohan-Eochefort,  with  the  Priiicesaw 
Charlotte,  had  promised  her  to  absent  himself  for  a  few  days, 
to  allow  time  for  the  plots  against  his  safety,  of  which  she  was 
apprehensive,  either  to  evaporate  or  be  unravelled.  He  was 
accordingly  about  to  start  at  sun-rise,  with  Colonel  Grunstein, 
one  of  his  Mends,  on  this  hunting  excursion  for  several  days. 
He  had  already  left  his  bed,  and  was  dressing  himself,  and  pre- 
paring his  arms.  Grunstein,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  had 
slept  under  the  same  roof  with  the  prince,  that  he  might  be 
the  sooner  ready  to  escort  him.  This  companion  of  his  on  the 
battle-field  and  in  the  chase,  was  also  half  dressed,  when  the 
tramp  of  horses  and  the  sight  of  the  dragoons  and  gendarmes 
made  the  rest  of  the  household  start  from  their  sleep. 

F6ron,  the  most  &miliar  servant  of  the  prince,  flew  to  the 
chamber  of  his  young  master,  and  announced  to  him  that  the 
courtyards  and  garden  were  surrounded  at  every  outlet  by 
French  soldiers,  and  that  the  officer  commanding  them  was 
loudly  calling  on  the  servants  to  open  the  doors,  declaring  that  in 
case  of  refusal  he  would  have  them  broken  open  with  hatchets. 
"Well  then,  we  must  defend  ourselves,"  exclaimed  the  un- 
daunted young  man,  and  saying  these  words  he  seized  his 
double-barrelled  fowHi^-piece,  ready  loaded  with  ball  for  the 
chase,  while  Cannone,  his  other  servant,  animated  by  the  same 
determination  as  his  master,  possessed  himself  of  another  loaded 
fowling-piece,  and  Grunstein  entering  the  chamber  at  that  mo- 
ment, armed  in  a  like  manner,  the  whole  then  darted  to  the 
windows  to  fire.  The  prince  levelled  at  Colonel  Chariot,  who 
threatened  the  door,  and  was  about  to  stretch  him  dead  on  the 
threshold,  when  Grunstein,  perceiving  on  all  sides  a  host  of 
helmets  and  sabres,  and  seeing  another  detachment,  of  gen- 
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dannes  already  masters  of  one  of  the  imngs  of  the  ehateao, 
seized  the  barrel  of  the  prince's  fowling-piece,  and  tloowi]:^ 
the  gun  upwards,  showed  the  Duke  d'EngUen,  bj  signs,  the 
uselessness  of  resistance  against  such  orerwhelmii^;  nnmbers, 
and  prevented  his  firing. 

*•  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  hare  you  in  any  way  conunitted  your- 
self?" "No."  replied  the  duke.  "  Well  then,  that  being 
the  case,  do  not  attempt  a  hopeless  stn^e.  We  axe  hemmed 
in  by  a  complete  wall  of  troops.  See  how  their  hqronets  glisten 
*on  every  side," 

xLvn. 

The  prince  was  toming  round  to  reply  to  these  words, 
when  he  beheld  Pfersdofi^  wh(»ii  he  recognised  as  the  iq»y  of 
the  day  before,  accompanied  by  gendarmes  with  pwsented  cor^ 
bines,  rush  into  his  room.  He  was  followed  by  Cdooel  CfaaF* 
lot,  who,  with  his  soldiers,  seized  and  disarmed  tills  prince^ 
together  with  Grunstein,  F^n,  and  Cannone.  The  d^,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  ready  to  set  out,  and  was  thus  lost  only  by 
the  delay  <^  a  few  momenta.  He  wasdressed  m  the  oostanne 
of  a  Tyrolean  hunter,  wearing  a  handsome  gdd-laeed  cap,  with 
long  gaiters  of  chamois  skin  buckled  at  the  knees;  and  the 
manly  beauty  and  dauntless  expression  of  his  features,  heigfab* 
ened  by  the  excitement  of  the  surprise,  and  determination  to 
resist,  struck  the  soldiers  with  astonishment 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  snob  a  soflDe,  and  tbo  tramp 
of  feet  and  clatter  of  arms  in  the  house,  the  sound  of  a  die* 
turbance  without  for  a  moment  inspired  the  prince  and  his 
followers  with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  Loud  cries  <tf  fire  issuecl 
&om  the  village,  and  these  cries  were  ze-edtoed  finmi  house  ta 
house,  like  a  tocsin  of  human  voices.  Windows  were  thrown 
open,  and  doorways  filled  with  the  inhabitants  aroused  by  liie 
invasion  of  the  French.  Half-naked  mechanics  were  seen 
running  to  the  steeple  to  ring  the  bells,  and  summon  the 
peasants  to  vengeance.  Colonel  Chariot,  however,  had  them 
seized,  and  also  arrested  the  master  of  the  hounds  of  the  Duke 
of  Baden,  who,  on  hearing  the  disturbance,  was  hastening  to  the 
house  of  the  prince,  and  who  was  told  by  Chariot  that  what 
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was  taUBg  place  had  bean  mutually  agreed  upon  bj  the  Firat 
CloBSul  aad  bis  aoToraign.  On  heariiig  ibis  falaehood,  tbe  es- 
dtement  of  the  inhabitante  aubsided,  and  they  submitted,  ivith 
leeka  of  e(Hamv  and  expveaaiona  of  grief,  to  the  miafortune  of  a 
young  man  who  bad  rendered  himadf  an  ol^t  of  the  deepeat 
xegard. 

XLVIII. 

Tbe  criiea  of  alanQ  proeeeded,  in  the  first  instanoey  from  the 
inhabitants  <tf  the  house  in  vihkh.  the  gendarmes  were  look- 
ing &r  Dumouries,  and  where  they  had  only  found  General 
de  Thmn&ry,  aide-de-camp  of  the  prince.  Ckdonel  Chariot,  now 
eon^inoed  of  the  probable  mistake  of  persons  through  a  simi- 
larity of  names,  questioned  the  people  of  the  house,  with  the 
intentien  of  ascertaining  whether  General  Diunouriez  had  really 
efercomeintotheeountiy  at  any  period  whatever;  and  on  this 
point,  aeoording  to  the  uniform  information  of  all  parties,  he 
was  undeeesved.  I>umouriess  was  as  unknown  to  everybody 
there  as  he  was  to  the  prinee  himself  » whose  aooomplice,  it  was 
asserted,  be  was  on  the  German  bank  of  the  Ehine. 

Chariot  then  returned  to  the  chateau  with  M.  de  Thomeiy, 
and  also  arrested  the  Chevalier  Jacques,  secretary  of  the  prince, 
«ithou|^  not  mentioned  in  his  orders ;  he  seised,  packed  up,  and 
sealed  all  the  papers  which  he  found  in  the  di£ferent  apart- 
ments, and  sent  to  apprise  General  Ordener  that  everything 
was  acoompliahed;  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done 
than  to  relieve  the  dragoons  from  thdr  posts  of  observation 
around  Ettenheim,  to  re-form  the  column,  and  regain  the  feny 
oftheBhme. 

LXIX. 

The  prince  was  dragged  away  from  his  residence,  without 
befaig  permitted  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  her  whom  he  left 
awoomng  and  in  tears.  While  Ordener  withdrew,  and  mustered 
his  dragoons,  the  Doke  d'Enghien,  with  his  companions  in 
.  captivity,  was  secured  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village  in 
a  mill  called  La  Tuilerie,  behind  which  flowed  a  deep,  broad, 
and  rapid  rivulet.  The  secretary  of  the  duke.  Chevalier  Jacq^eSy 
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had  sometimes  taken  shelter  in  this  mill  from  the  rain,  and  now 
remembered  that  a  door,  which  was  unperceired  in  the  chamber 
in  which  the  prisoners  were  mixed  up  pell-mell  with  the 
gendarmes,  opened  on  the  miU-dam  that  separated  the  house 
from  a  meadow  and  neighbouring  forest  With  a  glance  of  his 
eye  he  called  his  master  to  his  side,  and  leaning  carelessly 
towards  him,  whispered  in  his  ear, — "  Open  that  door,  cross  the 
torrent,  draw  the  plank  after  you.  I  will  bar  the  door  with  my 
person,  while  you  escape,  and  you  will  be  saved." 

The  prince  accordingly,  by  degrees,  drew  near  the  door 
pointed  out  to  him,  placed  his  hand  rapidly  on  the  latch,  and 
pushed  violently  in  the  direction  from  whence  he  heard  the 
noise  of  the  mill-wheel  and  the  water.  But  Providence  was  not 
willing  that  he  should  thus  escape;  for  the  miller's  son, 
£rightened  at  the  sight  of  the  soldiers  entering  his  fiither's 
house,  had  but  a  moment  before  fled  by  this  door ;  and,  fearful 
lest  the  gendarmes  should  pursue  him,  had  bolted  it  after  >>iTn 
The  officer  in  command,  warned  by  the  attempt  of  the  piince, 
immediately  placed  two  sentinels  at  the  door.- 


Seatii^  himself  sorrowfully  in  the  hut,  the  duke  then  asked  . 
to  be  allowed  to  send  one  of  his  people  back  to  the  chateau,  to 
bring  him  his  dog,  his  clothes,  and  his  linen.  This  request 
was  granted,  and  his  servants  were  told  that  those  who  wished 
to  leave  him  were  at  liberty  to  return  to  Ettenheim ;  but  they 
all  begged  the  gendarmes  to  allow  them  to  remain  with  their 
master,  and  share  his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  Chariot  and 
Ordener,  anxious  to  recross  the  Bhine  with  their  prey,  before 
the  country,  on  hearing  of  the  abduction,  could  become  aroused, 
and  start  in  pursuit  of  them,  allowed  no  time  for  the  people  of 
Ettenheim  to  procure  a  carriage  for  the  prince ;  but  placing 
him  and  his  two  officers  in  a  peasant's  cart,  surroonded  by 
a  platoon  of  gendarmes,  made  them  start  in  advance  of  the 
dragoons,  who  were  to  rejoin  them  on  the  road  at  a  gallop. 
During  the  journey  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  remarked  the 
significant  looks  of  one  of  the  officens  of  their  escort,  and 
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fancied  that  he  indicated  to  them  the  passage  otct  the  Ehine  in 
a  hoat,  as  an  opportunity  for  escape,  hj  jumping  into  and  swim- 
ming down  the  current  of  the  river;  hut  both  opportunily  and 
daring  failed  this  unknown  friend. 

LI. 

On  reaching  the  river,  the  Duke  d*Enghien  was  placed  in 
the  same  boat  with  General  Ordener,  and  being  informed  by  • 
one  of  the  passengers  that  this  general  was  the  head  of  the  ex- 
pedition, he  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him, 
to  leazn  the  motives  for  his  abduction.  He  even  reminded 
him,  with  the  view  of  enlisting  in  his  £Bivour  the  fellow-feeling 
of  the  soldier  for  their  mutual  profession  of  arms,  that  they 
had  fought  against  one  another  at  the  time  when  Ordener  was 
but  a  colonel  of  the  10th  regiment  of  chasseurs  a  cheval ;  but 
the  general,  either  feeling  embarrassed  by  a  sense  of  their  then 
vezy  different  positions,  or  fearful  of  being  moved  by  such 
recollections,  pretended  to  have  no  remembrance  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  cut  the  conversation  short  by  his  silence. 

LII 

On  getting  out  of  the  boat,  General  Ordener  left  the  prince 
in  the  care  of  Colonel  Chariot,  and  started  alone  for  Stras- 
bourg, where  he  in  person  informed  General  Leval  and  the 
prefect  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  of  the  night  before ; 
while  the  Duke  d*Enghien  followed  him  on  foot  in  the  midst  of 
the  gendarmes,  like  a  common  criminal  on  his  way  to  gaol. 
He  was  allowed  to  stop  at  the  village  of  Pfosheim,  where  he 
breakfiEisted.  During  the  repast  horses  were  put  to  a  carriage 
which  had  been  prepared,  and  brought  to  this  halting-place 
beforehand.  '  Colonel  Chariot  and  the  non-commissioned  officer 
Ffersdoff,  the  two  evil  genii  of  the  duke — the  eye  of  the  one 
having  directed,  and  the  hand  of  the  other  effected,  his  seizure — 
both  got  into  it  with  him,  and  carried  him  rapidly  towards 
Strasbourg. 

On  the  road,  the  prince  attempted  to  renew  the  conver 
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tadon  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  eilence  dl  Ordener, 
and  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  his  abduction.  Colonel  C^silot 
told  him  that»  in  his  opinion,  the  f^ist  Consul  considered  that 
he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  plots  of  Gheoi^ges,  Pidiegns»  and 
Moreau.  "What  an  infjeunous  supposition,'*  exclaimed  the 
prince,  "  and  how  foreign  are  such  plots  to  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  I  No  one  can  have  a  greater  horror  of  such  means 
than  I  have.  Penonally,  I  admire  the  genias  and  gloiy  of 
Gheneral  Bonaparte,  althou^  in  my  position,  asa  prinoe  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  I  owe  it  to  my  honour  and  my  duty  to  fi^ 
against  him  with  honouraMe  amML 

«*  What  do  yon  thmk  they  will  do  wUh  me?^  added  be, 
addressing  the  colonel  (^  gendarmes.  '*If  they  mean  to 
imprison  me,  I  would  a  thousand  times  pfsfer  instmt  death** 
Beminding  the  colonel  that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  ttmg 
at  him,  i^en  the  soldiers  entend  to  seize  him:  **If  I  was 
condemned  to  a  long  eaptirity,'*  he  aaid,  *'  I  should  regret  that 
I  had  not  dd'ended  myself,  and  that  I  had  not  decided  my 
own  fiito  with  arms  in  my  hand."  The  oonvetsatioft  hating 
turned  upon  Dumouriez,  and  the  officer  having  asked  his 
prisoner  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  had,  or  was  to  have,  con- 
nection with  that  general : — "  Dumouriez  has  never  put  his  foot 
in  Ettenheim,"  said  the  prince ;  "  but,  as  I  might  have  received 
communications,  firmn  one  moment  to  another,  fnm  Bngland, 
it  is  possible  that  the  British  government  may  have  chosen 
Dunumriez  to  (bring  them  unknown  to  me.  Bat  I  would  not 
have  received  him,  because  it  does  not  suit  either  asy  name  or 
my  diaiacter  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  perBpna!** 

LIII. 

Colonel  Chariot  arrived  with  his  prisoner,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  at  8trasboui^.  While  waiting  till  superior 
orders  should  have  decided  on  the  destination  to  be  assigned 
to  the  prince,  and  until  they  had  prepared  a  chamber  fer  htm 
in  the  citadel.  Chariot  received  the  Duke  d'Engfaien  in  his 
own  lodging.  The  duke,  availing  himself  of  a  moment  when 
they  were  done,  droptsome  words  to  Colonel  Chailot  to  induce 
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him  to  U,Yoxxr  his  escape;  but  Chariot  pretaxided  not  to  under- 
stand irhat  he  meant^  and  shut  both  his  eaxB  and  his  heart 
against  the  prayers  of  his  prisoner.  A  moment  after  a  hackney- 
eoadi  drove  up  to  the  door,  in  which  the  duke  was  conducted 
to  the  citadel. 

Oaulainoourt  and  Ordener,  having  both  also  returned  to 
Strasbourg,  gave  information  to  the  minister  of  war  and  foreign 
affairs  of  the  circumstances  and  success  of  both  operations.  As 
soon  as  Oaulainoourt  was  informed  of  the  arrest  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  he  addressed  to  the  Giand  Duke  of  Baden  the 
demand  of  eztnidition  which  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  had  sent 
to  him,  in  order  that  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  this  prince 
mi^t  appear  to  be  <mly  the  effect  of  predpitation,  and  not 
premeditated  hostility  and  contempt  for  Germany. 

LIV, 

Tfae  Duke  d'Enghien  entered  the  dtadel  at  seven  o*clock  in 
the  evening.  A  journal  of  his  acts  and  thoughts,  punctuaUy 
kept  by  this  hapless  prince,  and  found  in  his  possession  at  the 
time  of  his  death  (afterwards  destroyed  but  copied  by  the  depo- 
sitories), makes  us  acquainted  hour  by  hour,  from  this  moment, 
with  the  secrets  of  his  priscm. — "  Major  Mechin,  commandant 
of  the  citadel,  received  him,"  he  says,  "  with  the  consideration 
due  to  misfortune  and  to  rank.  Thiswas,"  he  adds,  ^'amilitaxy 
man  of  polite  and  gentle  manners." — The  major  not  having 
time  to  prepare  a  proper  lodging  for  the  duke,  offered  him  his 
best  room,  and  had  mattresses  laid  on  the  floor  for  his  prisoner 
and  his  attendants.  The  prince,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  the 
anxieties  of  his  journey,  wrote  a  few  lines  in  his  journal,  and 
threw  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  on  one  of  the  beds.  His 
friend  Gnmstein  placed  himself  on  the  mattress  nearest  to  him, 
and,  still  appreh^isive  that  the  Accusation  might  find  some 
foundation  in  the  papers  sdzed  at  Ettenheim,  he  asked  the 
ponce,  in  a  low  voice,  if  there  was  anything  in  those  papers 
that  ndght  give  them  a  handle  against  him.  "  No,**  replied 
the  prisoner  aloud;  "those  papers  contain  nothing  but  what 
every  one  knows  of  my  name  and  my  situation.    They  show 
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that  I  have  foaght  wdll  for  eight  years  past,  and  that  I  am 
ready  to  fight  again.  I  do  not  think  that  they  wish  for  my 
death.  Theyll  throw  me  into  some  fortress,  perhaps  as  a 
hostage.  I  shall  have  some  difficulty,  after  the  liberty  I  have 
enjoyed,  in  accustoming  myself  to  such  a  life." 


LV. 

Sleep  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  conyersation  ana  the 
thoughts  of  the  prince,  and  he  slept  with  the  calmness  of  youth 
and  the  confidence  of  courage.  The  following  day,  the  16th 
of  March,  at  sunrise,  the  commandant  came  to  see  his  prisoner, 
and  have  some  conversation  with  him.  The  prince  again  pro- 
tested to  his  host,  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  any  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  and  that  his  honour 
and  his  conscience  had  always  held  such  projects  in  abhorrence; 
"  Soldiers  of  my  race  fight,"  he  said,  m  but  do  not  assassinate." 
The  commandant,  who  seemed  pleased  at  the  innocence  of  his 
young  prisoner,  assured  him  that  this  being  the  case  he  did  not 
doubt  that  his  captivity  would  be  only  for  a  few  days. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien  encouraged  by  the  good  nature  of 
this  officer,  and  thinking  of  the  anxieties  which  the  young  lady 
by  whom  he  was  beloved  must  feel  as  to  his  fate,  solicited 
permission  from  M^chin  the  commandant,  to  write  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte  de  Eohan  at  Ettenheim.  The  major 
replied  that  he  could  not  promise  to  send  the  letter  himself  to 
its  address,  but  that  he  would  give  it  to  his  chief,  Generai 
Leval,  the  commandant  of  the  division;  and  that  if  it  contained 
nothing  more  than  an  account  of  his  ioumey  and  communica- 
tions of  affection,  he  did  not  doubt  that  General  Leval  would 
forward  the  letter  to  its  destination.  With  this  hope  the  prince 
wrote  the  following  long  letter,  in  which  he  alternately  poured 
forth  and  restrained  in  covered  sentences,  to  meet  the  eyes  of 
indifference  or  enmity,  the  secret  tenderness  which  filled,  his 
heart  since  his  abduction,  rather  than  from  any  fears  as  to  his 
own  fate. 
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LVI. 

<«AT  THE  CITADEL  OF  STBASBOURO/ 

••Friday,  March  16,  1804. 

"  I  am  promised  that  this  letter  shall  be  faitMilly  delivered 
to  you.  I  hare  not,  until  this  moment,  been  able  to  obtain 
permission  to  re-assure  you  as  to  my  fate,  oad  I  lose  not  an 
instant  in  doing  so,  and  begging  you,  at  the  same  time,  to 
tranquillize  all  those  in  your  neighbourhood  who  are  attached 
to  me.  My  only  fear  is,  that  this  letter  may  not  find  you  at 
Ettenheim,  oad  that  you  may  be  on  your  way  here ;  for  the 
happiness  I  should  feel  at  seeing  you,  would  fall  far  short  of  the 
dread  I  should  have  of  involving  you  in  my  fate.  Continue  to 
preserve  for  me  your  friendship  and  your  interest,  for  it  may  be  of 
great  service  to  me,  as  you  may  influence  persons  of  consequence 
in  my  misfortune.  I  already  imagined  that  perhaps  you  had  set 
put  You  have  learnt  from  the  good  Baron  dlschterlzheim  the 
way  in  which  I  was  carried  off,  and  may  judge  of  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  act,  and  that  all  resistance  would 
have  been  useless ;  for  nothing  can  be  effected  against  superior 
force.  I  was  conducted  by  Eheinau  and  the  road  of  the  Rhine. 
I  am  treated  with  attention  and  politeness,  and  may  say  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  liberty  (for  I  cannot  leave  my 
chamber),  I  am  as  comfortable  as  possible.  At  my  request  the 
gentlemen  of  my  household  have  been  permitted  to  sleep  in  my 
room.  We  occupy  part  of  the  commandant's  apartments,  and 
another  is  prepanng  for  me,  which  I  shall  take  possession  of 
this  morning,  and  where  I  shall  be  still  more  comfortable. 
The  papers  which  were  taken  from  me,  and  sealed  on  the  spot 
with  my  seal,  are  to  be  examined  this  morning  in  my  presence ; 
and,  as  well  as  I  can  tell,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  letters 
from  my  relatives  and  from  the  king,  and  several  copies  of  my 
own.  All  these,  as  you  well  know,  cannot  compromise  me  in 
any  way  more  than  my  name  and  my  opinions  have  done 
during  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  1  believe  the  papers  will 
all  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  I  am  assured  that,  if  it  proves  to  be  as 

w 
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I  have  said,  it  is  thought  I  shall  he  set  at  liherty  very  shortlj. 
God  grant  it  may  he  so  I  Dumouriez  was  searched  for,  hemg 
supposed  to  he  in  our  neighhourhood,  and  it  is  evidently 
helieved  that  wfr  hftd  had  confeiences  together,  and  that  he  is 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  First 
Consul.  My  complete  ignorance  of  all  this,  leads  me  to  hope 
th$il  may  Ttoowr  my  liberty;  hut  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves 
teosoon* 

*'  If  any  of  my  gentleman  are  set  at  liberty  before  me,  it  will 
give  me  veiy  great  pleasure  to  send  them  back  to  you,  yMIe 
looking  forward  to  a  still  greater  happiness.  The  attaofament 
of  n^  pe(^le  to  me  brings  tears  into  my  eyes  every  moment 
They  might  have  escaped,  and  were  not  obliged  to  follow  me, 
which,  however,  they  would  do.  I  have  Ffton,  Joseph,  sad 
Pottlais:  with  mo,  and  the  good  Mylof  has  never  quitted  me 
for  an  instant  I  faavo  not  as  yet  seen  anybody  thb  morning 
bat  the  oommandant,  a  man  who  appears  to  me  to  beoourteoas 
and  charitable,  at  ^e  same  time  that  he  is  strict  in  tlie 
fiilfilment  <^  his  duties.  I  expect  the  colonel  of  gendarmerie, 
who  arrested  me,  and  who  is  to  open  my  pi^is  b^re  me.  I 
beg  you  will  ask  the  banm  to  take  care  of  my  property  for  me, 
and  if  I  have  to  remain  much  longer  here,  I  shall  send  for 
mors  of  my  diings.  I  also  trust  that  the  landlords  of  my 
gentlemen  will  take  care  of  their  property.  The  poor  Abb£ 
Wembem  and  Midhd  form  part  of  our  oonser^tion,  and  hav« 
tntvelkd  with  us. 

"Pray  present  my  affectionate  regards  to  your  fothor,  and  if 
I  can  obtain  permission  one  of  these  days  to  send  some  person, 
which  I  am  most  desirous  of  doing,  and  which  I  shall  solicit, 
he  will  make  you  aoqusinted  with  all  the  details  of  onr 
mekncholy  position.  Let  us  hope  and  wait  patiently,  and  if 
you  are  so  good  as  to  come  and  see  me,  do  not  come  until 
afber  you  have  been,  as  you  proposed,  to  Carlsruhe.  Alas ! 
besickes  your  own  affairs  and  the  unsnpportable  delays  that 
attend  these  arrangements,  you  will  now  have  to  speak  of 
mine :  but  do  not,  for  mercy's  sake,  on  that  account  neglect 
your  own 

^'Adiea!  princess;  yon  havo  l<mg  knoimmy  tender  and 
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smceie  attachment  for  you,  and  eith^  in  freedom  or  «8  a 
prisoner,  it  shall  always  be  the  same. 

*'Have  you  sent  the  news  of  our  disaster  to  Madame 
d'Ecquevilly? 

"(Signed)        L.  A.  H.  de  Boubbon." 

Lvn. 

The  prince  delivered  this  letter  open  to  the  commandant; 
and  a  few  moments  afterwards,  General  Leval,  commanding 
the  division,  and  General  Fririon,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  entered. 
Fririon,  who  had  assisted  in  person  at  the  abduction  from 
Ettenheim,  was  recognised  by  the  prisoner.  The  duke  was 
now  informed  that  another  apartment  was  preparing  for  him  in 
the  citadel.  The  conversation  was  short,  serious,  and  stem ; 
and  the  cold  demeanour  of  the  generals  prevented  the  prince 
from  speaking  to  them  of  the  letter  which  he  had  written,  and 
which  he  so  much  desired  to  have  conveyed  to  the  object  of  his 


He  was  conducted,  with  his  companions  to  the  part  of  the 
citadel  appropriated  to  him ;  his  new  chamber  communicating 
with  that  of  MM.  de  Thomery,  Jacques,  and  Schmidt;  but 
Gnmstein,  his  intimate  friend,  whose  energy  and  enterprise 
appeared  to  be  more  feared,  was  removed  from  him,  and  lodged 
in  another  wing  of  the  building,  separated  from  that  in  which 
the  prisoner  was  located. 

Colonel  Chariot  and  the  commissary-general  of  police 
examined  his  papers,  classified  them,  and  sent  them  to  Paris 
by  a  special  courier ;  and  if  these  evidences  of  his  life  had 
only  been  read,  and  proofs  of  his  innocence  desired,  they  would 
have  been  found  therein. 

After  this  proceeding  he  was  left  alone,  and  wrote  in  his 
journal  as  follows : — 

"  I  must  then  languish  here  for  weeks  and  perhaps  months 
to  come !  My  grief  increases,  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  cruelty 
of  my  position.  If  this  continues,  I  believe  that  I  shall  be 
seized  with  despair.  It  is  eleven  o'clock.  I  am  going  to 
bed;  but  I  am  agitated,  and  cannot  sleep.    Major  Mechin  has 
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^me  to  see  me  after  I  am  in  bed,  and  endeavours  to  console 
me  vith  kind  words." 

"Friday,  Uarchie. 

««  »  •  »  Stopped  at  the  commandant's  lionse,  lodged 
m  his  dramng-room  for  the  night,  on  mattresses  on  the  floor. 
The  gendarmes  in  the  ante-room ;  two  sentinels  in  the  room — 
one  at  the  door; — ^slept  badly. 

"  My  lodging  is  to  be  changed.  I  shall  have  to  .pay  for 
my  maintenance,  and  probably  for  firii^  and  lights.  General 
Leval  and  General  Fririon  came  to  see  me,— their  manners 
very  cold.  I  am  transferred  to  another  pavilion  on  the  right 
of  itie  square  coming  from  the  town.  I  can  communicate  with 
Thomery,  Jacques,  and  Schmidt;  but  neither  I  nor  my  people 
can  go  out.  I  am,  however,  told  that  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
walk  in  a  little  garden  which  is  in  a  yard  behind  my  pavilion. 
A  guard  of  twelve  men  and  an  officer  is  at  my  door.  After 
'  having  dined  I  am  separated  from  Grunstein,  who  is  lodged  by 
himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  yard.  This  separation  adds 
still  more  to  my  unhappiness.  I  have  written  this  morning  to 
the  princess, — ^have  sent  my  letter  through  the  commandant 
to  General  Leval,  and  have  received  no  answer.  I  have  asked 
him  to  allow  me  to  send  one  of  my  people  to  Ettenheim. 
Doubtless  everything  will  be  refused  me.  The  greatest  pre- 
cautions are  taken  on  every  hand  to  prevent  my  communicating 
with  anybody  whatsoever.  If  this  continues  I  believe  I  shall  be 
seized  with  despair.  At  half-past  four  o'clock  they  came  to 
examine  my  papers,  read  them  superficially,  and  made  separate 
parcels  of  them.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  they  would 
be  sent  to  Paris.  I  must  then  languish  here  for  weeks, — 
perhaps  for  months !  The  more  I  reflect  on  my  situation,  the 
more  my  grief  increases." 

Arising  from  his  bed,  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  March  (his 
thoughts  always  reverting,  whether  on  retiring  to  rest  or 
awaking  from  sleep,  to  tiba.t  heart  which  beat  for  him  so 
anxiously  at  Ettenheim),  he  says : — 

'*  I  hear  nothing  about  my  letter.  I  tremble  for  the  health 
of  the  princess.    A  word  from  my  hand  would  tranquillize  her. 
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Ah,  how  miserable  I  am !  They  have  come  to  make  me  sign 
the  prods  verbal  of  the  opening  of  my  papers.  I  demand  and 
obtain  leave  to  add  a  note  which  proves  that  I  have  never  had 
any  other  intention  than  that  of  being  employed  in  and  making 
war  in  an  honourable  manner." 

This  note,  afterwards  remembered  by  those  who  read  it, 
said  that  he  had  never  been  concerned  in  any  conspiracy,  which 
was  the  truth,  against  the  life  of  Bonaparte ;  he  adored  France, 
and  admired  the  genius  of  the  First  Consul ;  and  that  he  could 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  considered  as  a  crime  in  him — a 
prince  who  had  left  France  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  his 
grandfather  and  his  father,  and  knowing  no  other  duty  but 
those  of  a  son,  grandson,  soldier,  and  member  of  the  family  of 
Bourbon, — to  have  maintained,  with  arms  in  his  hand,  the 
rights  of  his  race  and  of  his  blood. 

LVIII. 

While  the  prince  was  writing  theiSe  noble  lines,  the  com 
missary-general  of  police,  Popp,  who  had  opened  his  papers, 
was,  on  his  side,  writing  to  the  government  to  claim,  in  promo 
tion  and  rank,  the  price  of  zeal  and  successful  enterprise,  for 
Chariot  and  for  PfersdofF,  strongly  representing  the  danger 
they  had  incurred  under  the  fire  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  which 
had  been  directed  on  them  the  moment  they  were  forcing  open 
his  doors  at  Ettenheim. 

General  Ordener-also  wrote  thus  to  the  First  Consul  :•— 

"  I  transmit  to  you  the  proces  verbal  and  the  papers  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien.  As  those  of  other  individuals  shall  be 
verified.  General  Caulaincourt  will  forward  them  to  you. 
Although  my  mission  is  fulfilled,  I  shall  wait  here  your  orders 
to  return  to  Paris.** 

The  prince,  satisfied  on  learning  that  his  papers,  which 
contained  no  indication  of  any  crime,  were  at  length  sent  before 
him  to  Paris,  wrote  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  in  his  journal : 

**  This  evening  I  have  been  promised  permission  to  walk 
in  the  garden,  and  even  in  the  court,  with  the  officer  of  the 
guard  and  with  my  companions  in  misfortune ;  and  being  assured 
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that  mj  papers  haTe  beea  8eiit  to  Paris  bj  a  cornier  extraordi- 
nary,  I  shall  sup  and  go  to  bed  better  satisfied." 

While  his  heart  was  thus  pouring  out  its  oonfidencey  the 
telegraph  of  Pans  replied  to  the  Strasbourg  telegraph  wMch 
bad  announced  the  abduction  of  the  prince  to  BonajMirto ;  and 
a  courier  extraordinary,  despatched  from  the  Tuilehee,  ordered 
Generals Leval  andCaulaanoourt  to  send  post  haate^inunediately, 
the  principal  prisoner  to  Paris.  The  others  were  to  bo  eeyut  in 
auccessioa  by  the  public  conveyances. 

LE 

Colonel  Chariot^  vtho  executed  this  order,  presented  him- 
self mih  a  post  coach  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  the  citadel. 
The  prince,  who  was  suddenly  called  up  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  conducted  alone  to  the  carriage,  was  astonished 
and  alarmed  at  this  sudden  departure,  of  which  they  did  not 
even  explain  to  him  the  object.  During  the  day  he  made  the 
following  entry  in  his  note^book : 

'<Sanday<  March  18. 

"  I  have  been  carried  off  at  one  o'clock  this  morning*  hsv^ 
ing  only  been  given  sufficient  time  to  dress.  I  emsbraced  my 
people — my  unfortunate  companions.  I  set  off  alone  with  two 
officers  of  gendarmerie  and  two  gendarmes.  Colonel  Chariot 
told  me  that  we  were  going  to  the  house  of  the  geneval  of 
division,  Leval»  who  had  received  orders  from  Paris.  Be^rond 
that  I  found  a  carriage  with  six  post-horses  on  the  church 
square.  I  was  pushed  ii^  it,  and  lieutenant  Peterman 
mounted  beside  me.  Quarteiznaster  Blitendoff  ascended  on 
the  coadx  box,  and  tiro  gendarmes  were  placed,  one  inside  and 
one  out." 

The  duke  did  not  know  bis  native  oountiy.  He  was  igno- 
rant of  the  names  of  the  gates  of  Strasbourg,  and  the  diiectio& 
of  the  roads  by  which  they  were  taking  ham.  His  guards 
were  silent.  In  the  morning  Lieutenant  Peterman  told  him 
at  length  that  they  were  going  to  Paris,  at  which  he  was 
extremely  glad.    ''  Ah !''  he  said  to  the  lieutenant,  ^  I  don*t 
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doubt  that  the  First  Cooaal  wishes  to  see  me.  A  quarterof  an 
hour's  conversation  with  him,  and  all  mU.  be  ^cplalned.**  He 
returujed  to  this  idea  several  times,  and  felt  himself  so  free 
from  the  crimes  of  which  they  suspected  him,  that  he  doubted 
BOl  the  feeling  of  his  ioBceence  woold  be  instantlj  communi* 
catod  to  every  ana  whe  could  lead  his  soul.  Moreover,  he  was 
youi^,  in  love,  and  a  soldier,  and  suf^oosed  every  one  had  tbe 
same  gao^^ity  that  he  himself  possessed.  His  looks  "swi- 
dered  evexywbero  deBgbted  on  the  read,  and  it  seemed  as  if  be 
could  not  satiate  them  with  the  aspect  of  has  oonaitry.  Bis 
joy  and  his  giatitiide  towards  Peterman  were  so  Hveily»  that  be 
took  off  one  of  tbe  nag^  be  wore,  and  begged  his  giwrdiaB  to 
accept  it  as  a  souvenir  of  this  journey.  Peterman  did  not  daire 
to  afflict  bim  by  a  refusal. 

Escorted  from  post  to  post  by  gendarmes  at  faH  ^lop,  the 
carnage,  travelling  day  and  night,  arrived  cax  tbe  dOth  March, 
at  three  o'dock  in  the  afternoon,  at  tbe  gates  of  Paria,  neat 
tbe  Barrier  de  la  Yill^te,  Not  t&  excite  any  emotion  ia  the  city, 
at  tbe  appearance  of  a  carriage  so  escorted  and  ao  myaterkms* 
they  went  round  by  tbe  deserted  Boulevards  wMeb  ffl&oiiole 
Pads  eztfifnaUy.  Hia  was  then  coanduofced  by  Khe  Bae  de 
Sevrsa^  ftorofis  the  fraboiurg  Saint  Gkermaiaw  imte  tli*  coiirt  fS 
the  OISoe,of  Foreign  Albiis,  wbioh  was  then  silnated  at  the 
hotel  GibldToy,  at  tbe  eomer  of  the  Bue  da  Bac  and  tbe  Bue 
deOreu^.  Tbe  carriage  door  opened,  and  t^  pdsoaer  was 
gcang  to  jump  out  into  tbe  court,  wb0»  be  was  stopf^ed  by  a 
counter-order  <m  the  step.  £b  was  put  back  into  tbe  eanriage, 
tilie  door  was  shut,  the  postilion  received  aa  order  mil  to  im< 
harness  tbe  bcurses,  and  to  wait  fbr  otdexs,  which  vpere  sent 
for,  no  one  knew  whddwr.  Doubtless  M.  de  T^kUeyiaad  was 
bimi^lf  going  to  the  Tuileriea  to  aunounce  the  arrival  ef  the 
prisoner,  and  to  ask  for  these  ordeira;  for  a  hackney  ceadi  was 
brought  up  to  the  door  of  tbe  hotel,  «nd  went  o«t  with  some 
person  who  had  descended  the  steps.  Aftar  wasting  half»a&* 
hour  in  silence,  the  postilions,  m^9  had  remained  on  horseback, 
received  an  order  to  proceed  still  by  the  external  Boulevards  to 
Yincennes.  Tbe  carns^e,  wlacb  had  been  expeeted,  passed 
the  drawbridge  of  that  fortress,  and  stopped  in  the  oourt  at 
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the  door  of  the  chef  de  bataillon,  Hard,  the  commandant  of 
the  castle  of  Vinceimes. 

LX. 

The  commandant  Harel  was  formerly  a  seijeant  in  the 
French  guards,  and  an  old  proteg6  of  the  Jacobins,  who  had 
promoted  him.  He  was  reduced  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  by 
the  First  Consul,  and  became  discontented  with  the  Consular 
government.  He  was  therefore  tempted,  by  the  conspirators 
Cerachi,  Arena,  and  Demerville,  but  he  rejected  their  offers, 
and  denounced  their  projects;  for  which  he  received,  as  a 
reparation  for  his  former  treatment,  the  command  of  this 
state  prison. 

The  First  Consul,  in  planning  the  drama  of  which  "S^n- 
cennes  was  about  to  become  the  theatre,  had  wished  to  assure 
himself  of  the  safety  of  the  walls  and  the  fidelity  of  the  gaol- 
ers. A  note,  written  by  his  order  to  Harel  on  the  1 6th  March, 
immediately  after  the  abduction  of  Ettenheim  was  known  at 
Paris,  with  these  two  words  in  the  margin  in  haste  and  privtOe, 
had  demanded  of  him  the  state  of  the  quarters,  of  the  troops, 
of  the  workmen,  of  the  inhabitants  allowed  to  live  in  the 
castle,  and  even  of  the  servants,  and  precise  information  re- 
specting each.  R^al  had  further  written  to  Harel  on  the  20th, 
"  The  Duke  d'Enghien  will  arrive  to-night :  the  First  Consul 
has  ordered  that  his  name,  and  everything  about  him,  should 
ke  kept  a  profound  secret."  Finally,  on  Uie  same  day,  a  few 
moments  later,  E6al,  in  another  letter,  said  to  Harel,  "An 
individual  whose  name  must  not  be  known  is  to  be  conducted 
to  the  castle.  The  intention  of  the  government  is,  ^t  no 
questions  shall  be  put  to  him  as  to  who  he  is  or  the  motives 
of  his  detention;  you  yourself  must  even  be  ignorant  who  he 
is.  You  alone  are  to  communicate  with  him,  and  you  will 
allow  no  person  whatever  to  see  him.  It  is  probable  that  he 
will  anive  this  night." 

LXI. 

Harel  had  scarcely  read  this  last  letter,  when  the  carriage, 
which  he  had  not  expected  till  night,  having  outstripped,  by  its 
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rapidity,  the  nocturnal  hour  which  it  was  intended  should 
conceal  its  entrance  into  Yincennes,  stopped  before  the  quar- 
ters of  the  commandant.  The  prince  descended  from  the 
carriage,  shivering  with  cold  and  the  rainy  weather.  Harel, 
feeling  for  his  situation,  asked  him  to  walk  up  into  his  apart- 
ment to  warm  himself  by  the  fire.  "  With  pleasure,"  said  the 
prince  as  he  thanked  him ;  **  I  ^hall  look  on  a  fire  with  great 
satisfaction ;  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  have  something  to  eat,  for 
I  have  taken  nothing  during  the  whole  day." 

A  poor  woman  belonging  to  a  religious  order,  who  educated 
the  children  of  Madame  Harel,  and  who  lived  outside  the 
castle,  was  coming  down  the  staircase  from  the  commandant's 
quarters  at  the  moment  the  prisoner  was  going  up  with  his 
guardian.  She  heard  the  dialogue,  and  drew  aside  to  let  the 
youbg  man  pass.  '*  He  was  pale,"  she  says,  "  and  appeared 
very  much  fatigued ;  he  was  tall,  and  his  appearance  was  noble 
and  distinguished.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  uniform  riding 
coat  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  cloth  cap  ornamented  with  gold 
lace." 

Harel  allowed  the  prince  to  warm  himself  before  the  fire. 
One  of  his  old  comrades  of  the  French  guards  named  Aufort, 
and  who  at  that  time  commanded  the  brigade  of  gendarmerie 
of  the  village  of  Yincennes,  lived  on  his  old  familiar  footing 
with  Harel.  He  came  in  and  saw  the  prince,  and  assisted 
Harel  in  preparing  a  quarter  for  him.  He  also  went  to  the 
village  inn  to  order  supper  for  the  prisoner.  These  preparations 
being  made,  and  the  prince  re-animated  by  the  warmth  of  the 
commandant's  fire,  Harel  conducted  him  to  his  own  quarter 
It  was  a  room  in  a  pavilion  called  the  King's  Pavilion.  A  fire 
had  been  lighted  in  it,  and  some  furniture  put  in  hastily ;  a 
bed,  a  table,  and  some  chairs.  The  bare  walls,  and  some 
panes  of  glass  broken  by  the  swallows  of  the  towers,  sufficiently 
attested  the  precipitation  of  a  furnishing  which  there  had  not 
been  time  to  finish. 

LXII. 

The  priilce  being  thus  'treated  with  politeness  and  good 
nature  by  Harel,  did  not  appear  to  be  cast  down,  or  to  have 
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any  unpleasant  presentiment  on  establishing  himself  in  his  new 
qnarters.  He  lather  displayed  a  serenity  of  countenance,  lively 
and  almost  joyous.  He  chatted  with  the  commandant  with  a 
free  and  undisturbed  mind.  He  told  him  that  in  his  childhood, 
a  diort  time  before  the  Bevolution,  he  had  been  with  tine 
Pxince  de  Conde,  his  grandfather,  to  Tisit  the  castle  of  Yin- 
oennes;  that  he  never  dreamt  at  that  time  that  be  would  one 
day  be  amongst  the  number  of  those  poor  prisoners  whom  he 
had  then  pitied  so  much;  that  he  even  thought  he  ooald 
recollect  the  chamber  he  was  then  in,  and  recognise  it  as  one 
of  the  rooms  he  had  run  through.  Then  looking  out  of  the 
window  over  the  tops  of  the  oaks,  and  on  the  roads  kamg 
themselves  in  distanoe  through  the  forest  which  suriounds  the 
fortress,  he  was  in  eostaoy  at  the  beautiful  view.  He  BpdkB  of 
his  passion  for  field  sports,  and  said  that  if  he  was  allowed  to 
hunt  freely,  during  his  imprisonment  in  these  woods,  he  would 
give  his  parole  not  to  escape.  Beyond  this  he  did  not  appear 
in  any  way  pre-ocoupied  with  the  result  of  his  captivitjjr«  and 
repeated  to  Harel  what  he  had  said  to  Peterman : — *'  This  can 
be  QQly  an  affidr  of  a  few  days'  detention; — the  lime  only  to 
recognise  an  error  and  my  innooence." 

LXIII. 

During  these  conversations  of  a  traveller  in  a  state  of  repose, 
ratiier  than  of  a  prisoner  bewailing  his  fate,  a  little  boy  named 
Tnrquin,  who  served  in  the  hotel  of  Vincennes,  brought  the 
supper  ordexed  by  Aufort.  The  prince  approached  the  table, 
and  was  going  to  sit  down,  when,  perceiving  on  the  table^doth 
tin  covers  unpolished  and  rough  instead  of  silver  plate,  he 
appeared  to  be  seized  with  an  involuntary  repugnance ;  and, 
without  making  any  observation,  he  returned  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  without  looking  at  the 
supper.  Harel  perceived  this  movement,  and  ha^mied  to 
his  quarters  for  proper  covers.  The  duke  then  sat  down,  and 
appeared  to  regain  his  appetite.  His  dog,  which  he  had  kept 
at  his  feet  or  hy  his  aide  during  the  whole  route^  Bested  his 
head  on  his  master's  knees.    He  gave  a  part  of  the  suffer 
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that  was  on  tilie  table  to  the  poor  animal,  and  looking  at  Harel, 
"  I  presume,"  he  said  to  him,  "  that  there  is  no  indiscretion  in 
giving  my  portion  of  the  supper  to  njy  dog." 

Having  finished  his  supper,  the  prince  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  concealed  it  in  his  clothes  to  prepare 
for  what  might  happen. 

He  then  lay  down,  and  slept  pvofoimdly,  like  a  mast  wbo  m 
sme  to  awake,  and  who  confides  in  a  happy  monow. 


BOOK  TWELFTH. 

Napoleon  at  Malmaiion— His  preparations  for  the  death  of  (he  Dnke 
d'Enghien— Examination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien — His  T^ial — ^His 
Condemnation— His  Execution— <*Arri?al  of  the  Frincesa  Charlotte 
at  Paris-^Remarks  en  the  conduct  of  Napoleon. 


But  sleep  had  fled  from  the  chateau  of  Malmaison,  where 
the  First  Consul,  to  enjoy  his  thoughts,  his  leisure,  and  the 
hudding  heauties  of  spring,  had  been  in  retirement  for  the  last 
eight  days.  These  days  and  nights  were  filled  with  agitation, 
with  anger,  with  councils,  with  despatches  to  generals  and 
ministers,  revoked  by  other  despatches;  with  night  working, 
with  going  and  coming  of  couriers  and  confidants,  from  Paris 
to  this  retreat,  and  from  this  retreat  to  Paris.  It  was  evident 
that  some  tragical  resolutions  weref  concocting  there,  some 
state  precaution,  some  terror  to  Europe,  some  superlative 
warning  to  the  numerous  conspirators, — some  vengeance,  per- 
haps a  crime,  to  be  followed  by  a  remorse. 

It  was  here,  where  he  seemed  to  expect  an  event  still 
unknown  to  all,  that  Napoleon  received  by  telegraph,  on  the 
evening  of  the  1 5th  March,  the  news  of  the  actual  abduction 
His  thoughts,  until  then  on  the  rack  of  anger,  began  to  waver, 
and  he  felt  as  if  embarrassed  with  his  success  and  with  his 
prey.  He  instantly  wrote  to  Real :  **  Come  this  evening  at  ten 
o*clock, — a  carriage  will  be  in  waiting  for  you  on  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly,  to  bring  you  the  quicker." 

The  following  day,  the  16th,  after  his  first  interviews  with 
his  councillors,  thinking  himself  certain  then  of  furnishing 
proofs  to  public  opinion  of  undoubted  criminality,  he  turned 
over  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  having  the  prince  tried  in  open 
day,  by  a  high  national  tribunal,  with  all  the  guarantees  of 
defence  and  publicity     He  then  fixed  on  the  idea  of  a  great 
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military  tribunal,  to  be  composed  of  the  principal  generals 
sitting  in  the  Senate.  Murat,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  governor  of  Paris,  seems  to  have  been  charged  with 
some  opening  preliminaries  of  this  plan.  Of  a  soldier-like  but 
heroic  dispositio^,  bewailing  with  his  young  wife  an  arrest 
which  must  soil  with  blood  the  rising  and  till  then  stainless 
power  of  his  brother-in-law,  Murat  would  at  least  have  inclined 
to  the  most  magnanimous  mode  of  execution.  We  say  execution 
and  not  trial;  for  all  trial  supposes  in  the  judges  the  right  of 
trying^  whereas  no  Frenchman  had  any  right  to  try  a  prince 
who  had  not  committed  a  crime  in  France ;  who  resided,  from 
the  age  of  fourteen,  in  foreign  countries,  and  whose  abduction 
was  a  European  illegality, — a  crime  against  natural  right  and 
the  rights  of  nations. 

11. 

Murat  summoned  Colonel  Preval,  a  young  military  man, 
already  famous  for  his  talent  as  a  military  judge-advocate,  and 
who  commanded  the  2nd  regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  in  garrison  at 
St.  Germain,  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  He  informed  him  that  the 
First  Consul  had  made  choice  of  him  for  judge-advocate  in  an 
affair  df  State,  in  which  a  great  criminal  was  implicated. 
Colonel  Preval  having  asked  the  name  of  this  great  culprit, 
and  Murat  having  confidentially  pronounced  the  name  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  Prfeval  declined,  with  a  noble  instinct  of 
propriety,  the  functions  which  were  imposed  upon  him  by  such 
a  process.  "  I  made  my  first  campaigns  before  the  Kevolution," 
he  said,  '*  in  the  regiment  of  the  young  prince.  My  father  and 
my  uncles  served  before  me  under  the  orders  of  the  Condes. 
To  act  the  part  of  public  prosecutor  towards  their  son  and  their 
grandson,  would  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and  dishonour  my  sword.**' 

Murat  comprehended  and  felt  with  the  young  officer.  He 
could  not  blame  in  another  a  repugnance  which  he  would  have 
respected  in  himself.  He  communicated  the  refusal  to  the 
Elrst  Consul,  and  the  idea  of  the  grand  military  tribunal  of 
State  was  dropt.  The  fear  of  too  deeply  agitating  royalist 
opinion,  roused  by  the  slowness  and  the  solemnity  of  long 
debates  resodnding  through  La  Vendee,  the  presentiment  of 
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the  impassioned  interest  which  would  soon  sttstch  itself  to  a 
yooDg  prince,  torn  away  by  violence  from  his  asylum,  and 
who  had  been  forcibly  brought  back  to  his  ooontiy  only  to 
make  it  his  tomb,  had  doubtless  its  influence  also  on  the  mode 
of  trial.  Pzomptitade,  secrecy,  silence,  a  gag  pat  on  all 
defence,  a  veil  thrown  over  the  victim,  a  blow  struck  witiMnxt 
noise,  and  only  making  a  noise  afterwards,  when  it  would  be 
too  late  to  ask  &r  pardon,  were  required.  All  these  lequiaites 
of  a  political  crime  would  be  found  in  a  trial  by  court-martial, 
without  formality,  without  publicity,  without  delay,  nocturnal, 
xapid,  instantaneous,  judging  and  executing  as  it  wens  in  one 
word,  under  the  vaults  and  in  the  ditch  of  a  state  prison. 

Bonaparte  decided  on  this  mode,  in  conformity  witili  the 
vengeance  and  the  State  precautions  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
and  the  Venetian  dungeons  without  echo.  The  tragic  genius 
of  the  Italian  breathed  in  full  vigour  in  this  tribunal,  in  this 
judge,  and  in  this  execution  by  night ;  only  that  Venice  judged 
no  one  in  this  manner  but  its  own  citizens,  and  did  not  srad  to 
carry  off  its  victims,  without  respect  to  Uie  inviolahili^  of  a 
foreign  asylum. 

HL 

On  tlie  17th,  the  First  Consul  received  at  Mdmeison  the 
circumstantial  details  of  the  double  expedition  of  Ordener  and 
of  Caulaincoart*  He  thus  learned  that  the  presence  of 
Dumouriez  at  Ettenheim  was  a  chimera,  which  Colonel  Char- 
lot's  report  explicitly  a£&rmed.  This  officer  explained  the  con- 
fusion between  the  names  of  Thomery  and  Dumoariez.  No 
well-grounded  suspicion  on  this  point  could,  therefore,  any 
longer  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul. 

On  the  18th,  M.  de  Talleyrand  received  the  report  of  Caii- 
latncourt  on  his  parallel  mission  to  Offembourg,  and  on  his 
diplomatic  communication  to  the  Court  of  Baden.  The  papem 
seized  at  the  residence  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  arrived  by  the 
same  courier,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  took  them  to  Malmaiaon. 
The  prince  could  not  be  very  long  in  following  these  oourteis, 
these  reports,  and  these  documents  (so  explanatozy  of  his  pm* 
tended  plot)  which  preceded  his  arrival  in  Paris. 
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On  the  €Tenii2g  of  die  15th»  Bonaparte  had  ordered  his 
officers  at  Strasbouig  to  send  off  the  Bake  d'Enghien  imme- 
dktoly  to  Paris.  The  ocder,  which  anived  hj  the  teJegnqph,  had 
been  executed,  as  ws  have  seen,  in  the  night;  but  from  that 
moment  the  foggy  atmosphere  on  the  mountains  of  Alsatia  pre- 
Tmited  the  iel^[reph  fiom  announcing  at  Malmaison  the  actual 
departure  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  only  calculated  by  coi^jec- 
tore  that  he  would  arrive  an  the  eTening,  or  during  the  night 
of  the  20(h  March. 

The  First  Cloiisiil»  with  this  expectation,  prepared  eveiy- 
thing  in  the  morning  of  this  ill-omened  day,  that  the  trial  and 
execution  should  await  the  victim  at  a  fixed  hom*  atYincennes. 
The  rapid  succession  of  ddibeiutions,  of  messages,  and  of  acts 
reccarded  at  this  date,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March, 
proves  that  the  thoughts  of  Bonaparte  were  bent  with  a  fever- 
ish impatience  and  punctuality  towards  the  most  promptand 
most  tragic  denouement  of  the  following  night 

It  may  be  said  that  he  was  afraid  of  having  the  remorse  of 
r^eetioU)  and  that  having  decided  on  not  repenting  he  would 
net  g|Lve  himself  time  to  deliberate. 


IV. 


Eveiythmg  was  pressed  forward  to  this  date  and  these 
hours.  He  first  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  to  chaige 
Mumt,  governor  of  Paris,  with  the  choice  of  the  members  of  a 
military  commission  to  try  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  He  made 
Heal  draw  up  a  report  on  the  pretended  conspiiucies  with  which 
the  prince  was  insidiously  mixed  up,  by  the  lying  revelations  of 
the  police  explorers  on  the  Hhine  and  in  London,  He  caused 
these  conjectural  accusations  to  be  summed  up  in  an  act  of 
government,  which  affirms  that  the  prince  was  a  party  to  the 
^ots  concocted,  in  England,  against  the  external  and  internal 
safety  of  the  Hepublic.  He  made  Rsal,  director  of  the  secret 
pdice,  write  twice  during  the  day,  first  to  Murat,  and  after- 
wards to  Harel,  that  the  prince  should  be  conducted  to  and 
be  received  at  Vincennes. 
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At  twelve  o'clock  be  received  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  Malmai- 
son,  and  conversed  with  that  minister  in  his  gardens. 

His  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  alarmed  at  the  current 
romoars,  arrived  at  Malmaison  from  Morfontaine.  The  First 
Consul's  wife,  Josephine,  received  him  first,  informed  him  of 
the  arrest  of  the  young  prince,. told  him  she  dreaded  the  coun- 
sels of  that  miserable  cripple  (M.  de  Talleyrand) ;  conjured  her 
brother-in-law  to  speak  to  her  husband,  and  to  beg  him  to  be 
indulgent ;  but  on  no  account  to  let  him  know  that  she  had 
given  him  any  information,  in  order  that  his  opinion  might  not 
appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  sensibility  of  a  woman. 

Joseph,  well  disposed  in  his  own  heart,  and  through  his 
friends  and  guests  of  Morfontaine,  Madame  de  Stael,  Matthew 
de  Montmorency,  and  M.  de  Jaucourt,  went  down  to  the  garden 
and  interrupted  the  conversation  of  the  Consul  and  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand; upon  which  the  latter  withdrew.  Bonaparte  confided 
to  Joseph  hiB  resolution  to  bring  the  duke  to  trial  as  an  accom- 
plice of  the  conspiracies  against  him.  Joseph  endeavoured  to 
turn  him  from  it.  He  supplicated  his  brother  to  recollect  that 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  governor  of  Burgundy  during 
their  childhood,  had  protected  and  assisted  him  with  his 
patronage  at  the  College  of  Autun,  and  that  he  was  indebted 
to  him  for  his  admission  to  the  artillery  school.  '<  Who  would 
have  told  us  then,"  added  Joseph,  moved  at  the  recollection, 
"  that  we  should  one  day  have  to  deliberate  on  the  life  or  death 
of  his  grandson  and  sole  heir  of  his  name  ?  " 

But  Bonaparte  was  inflexible,  and  replied,  that  the  Duke 
d*Enghien  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Georges'  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  and  that  there  was  no  inviolability  in  acting  against 
Bourbons  who  came  to  conspire  so  near  the  frontiers.  He 
broke  off  the  conversation  to  read  a  telegraphic  despatch  firom 
Strasbourg,  which  at  length  announced,  through  the  aid  of  a 
clear  atmosphere,  the  departure  of  the  prince  for  Paris.  At 
four  o'clock  a  new  despatch  from  Paris  acquainted  him  with 
the  arrival  of  the  prisoner  at  the  office  of  foreign  affairs. 

Meanwhile,  Murat,  according  to  his  orders  of  the  preceding 
evening,  had  nominated  the  military  commission.  He  had 
not  picked  out  the  judges  with  the  partiality  of  a  man  who  re- 
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quires  of  them  a  condemnation.  Chance  and  their  respecdTO 
grades  had  designated  them.  They  were  HuUin,  commanding 
the  grenadier  infantry  of  the  Consul's  guard,  president ;  Guitton, 
colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  cuirassiers ;  Bazancourt,  of  the 
4th;  £avier,ofthe  18th;  Barrois,  of  the  06th;  Eabbe,  of  themu- 
cipal  guard, — all  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Paris.  The  major 
of  gendarmerie  d  elite,  d'Autencourt,  was  judge-adTocate.  Mu- 
rat's  misfortune  was,  that  he  had  to  choose  the  judges  from 
the  ranks  where  no  one  discusses  the  law  of  obedience,  but  all 
obey  an  order  to  try  a  prisoner  as  they  would  obey  an  order  to 
die,  and  where  no  one  knows  how  to  distinguish  between  a  trial 
and  a  sentence. 

As  soon  as  these  judges  of  an  exile  who  had  not  voluntarily 
broken  any  act  of  banishment,  and  whom  force  alone  had  brought 
within  their  jurisdiction,  were  designated  by  the  gOTemor  of 
Paris,  the  First  Consul  ordered  them  to  be  summoned  to  the 
residence  of  Murat,  there  to  receive  instructions  for  their 
mission. 

He  ordered  the  minister  of  war  to  assemble  (at  the  Barri^re 
Saint  Antoine,  the  nearest  point  to  Vincennes,)  a  brigade  of 
infantry,  in  barracks  at  that  faubourg.  This  brigade,  an  im- 
posing force,  out  of  proportion  to  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
was  further  to  join  a  legion  of  gendarmerie  d  elite,  of  whom 
General  Savary,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Consul,  was  colonel. 
Savaiy,  a  sure  and  principal  actor  in  the  tragedy — ^the  eye  and 
the  hand  of  the  First  Consul  in  the  affair — was,  during  the 
short  period  of  the  trial,  to  command  in  chief  the  brigade  of 
troops  of  the  line,  the  legion,  and  the  fortress  itself.  Harel 
disappeared  before  this  supreme  executioner  of  his  master's  , 
designs.  Savary  received  an  order  in  the  evening  to  present 
himself  at  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Paris,  and  to  give 
him  preliminary  information  of  the  measures  concerted  at  Mal- 
maison,  and  at  the  war  office,  for  the  military  dispositions  which 
concerned  him  in  the  general  plan  of  the  night. 

Maret,  who  was  returning  from  Malmaison  to  Paris,  re- 
ceived, from  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul,  copies  of  the  same 
dispositions  for  the  chief  of  police,  Beal ;  who  was  also,  it  is 
said,  to  have  gone  to  interrogate  the  prisoner  on  his'arrival  at 
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VioeffiDaiM.  Oft  tibe  osder  which  was  gjren  to  Beal,  and  tibe 
aoeidmtal  and  improfaaUe  dicumstancea  which  might  have 
pvaTOited  itDconi  taking  aSect,  a  system  of  excuse,  or  eztenoft* 
tion  of  the  enme*  has  been  £cnmded,  which  weshall  expose  at  a 
latar  period*  AU  these  measozes  being  taken,  night  came  on, 
on^  Mahnaisos.  awaited  the  rfiip?Hr- 


Savaijr,  who  lefib  Mahnaiaon  at  five  o'clocfc,  had  received 
from  Bonaparte  in  his  cabinet,,  and  from  his  own  hand^  the 
sealed  letter  containing  the  instructions  he  was  «Mwwi4ng  by 
Savaiy  to  Marat.  On  arriving  at  Marat's  residence,  Ssraiy 
met  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  the  coort-yard,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
hotel.  He  then  entered  to  see  the  governor  of  Paris.  Whether 
Marat  was  really  ill  on  that  day,  w  whether  he  was  repngaai^ 
as  well  as  his  ^e,  to  the  odious  act  which  was  known  before- 
hand to  them  both ;  or  whether  [he  did  not  wish  to  incur  the 
future  responsibility  of  any  direct  and  active  intervention  in  an 
act  of  cruelty  capable  of  one  day  tarnishing  his  fame,  he  attrir 
buted  to  illness,  real  or  feigned,  hia  immobility  in  the  tran8H^ 
tion.  He  seemed  to  be  unable  to  stand  or  saperintend  pet^ 
sonally  the  execution  of  the  military  orders.  He  contented 
himself  with  saying  to  Savazy,  whom  he  did  not  like,  **  Yoa 
must  know  the  orders  you  have  received :  execute  them  as  &x 
as  you  axe  concerned." 

Savary  wait  away,  and  going  to  the  barracks  of  the  legion 
of  gendarmerie  d'^lite,  of  which  he  was  colonel,  he  paraded 
them,  directed  them  to  march  on  Yincoines,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Barri^re  Saint  Antoine,  to  assume  there,  in  virtue 
of  the  Consul's  orders,  the  command  of  the  brigade  of  infemtzy, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  Malmaison.  He  arrived  at 
Yincennes  with  these  forces  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening : 
He  drew  up  his  brigade  of  infismtry  of  the  line  on  the  eqpianade 
which  faces  the  forest,  and  he  marched  his  legion  of  gen- 
darmerie into  the  court,  placing  guards  of  gendarmes  at  all  the 
entrances,  with  orders  to  intercept  all  communication  from 
without,  under  any  pretext  whatever.    This  arrangement  sttS- 
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ciently  indicates  that  no  counter-orders  were  expected  from 
Paris  or  from  Malmaison. 

VI. 

At  the  same  time  Hullin»  piwsident  of  the  coart-mcfft&], 
attended  the  summons  of  the  goTemor  of  Paris,  as  also  the 
judge-advocate  and  tho  members  of  the  court,  at  the  residence 
of  Mumt,  ^ere  to  receive  their  instructions.  Murat  ordered 
them  to  proceed  to  Vincennes,  and  he  gave  them  the  official 
order  whkh  constituted  them  a  tribunal.  The  last  paragraph 
of  this  decree  directed :  **  That  they  should  assemble  immedktely 
at  Vinc^mes,  to  tiy  there,  without  leaving  the  spot,  tiie  ac- 
cused, on  the  charges  set  forth  in  the  act  of  the  govern- 
ment.** These  officers  set  off  in  succession  for  Vincennes. 
Their  assembling  at  Murat's  residence,  tho  dra\ring  up  of 
the  orders,  their  leaving  Paris,  and  the  journey  from  the 
Barridre  Saint  Antoine  to  the  chateau,  had  ^en  some  hours ; 
and  ni^t  was  advancing  when  they  were  all  assembled  in  the 
quarters  of  the  commandant  Harel.  This  functionary  prepared 
itxe  same  saloon  where  he  had  bestowed  his  hospitality  on  the 
prince,  as  a  tribunal  to  tzy  him;  and  the  president  HuUin  dis- 
tributed to  his  colleagues  the  documents  connected  with  the 
accusation.  According  to  the  usual  form  he  ordered  the  com- 
mandant Harel  to  go  and  conduct  the  prisoner  into  the  chamber 
adjoining  the  saloon,  to  be  examined  by  the  judge-advocate  of 
the  court*martial,  dAutencourt.  The  judges  conversed  together 
round  the  fire,  while  waiting  for  the  completion  of  these  forma- 
lities. Savaiy  and  some  other  inhabitants  of  the  castle  were 
moving  about  on  the  staircases,  in  the  commandant's  rooms, 
and  even  within  the  saloon,  soon  to  be  changed  into  a  court  of 
military  judgment :  all  was  melancholy  and  silent. 

When  we  thus  see  in  one  glance,  and  at  a  distance,  the 
piotnre  reversed  of  a  murder,  the  judge  who  trembles  and  the 
victim  who  sleeps,  do  we  not  naturally  in  thought  exchange 
the  parts?  And  would  we  not  a  thousand  ^^es  rather  have 
beeoi  the  condemned  than  the  executiop^  iut  in  times  ripo 
for  servitude  instruments  are  to  be  found  xox  any  atrocity. 
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VIL 

While  these  hasty  preparations  for  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d*Enghien  were  making  at  Malmaison,  at  Paris,  and  so  near 
him  at  Vincennes,  the  prisoner  had  gone  to  bed  with  the* 
follest  confidence,  and  was  enjoying  the  profound  sleep  of  wea- 
riness, of  youth,  and  of  innocence,  by  the  side  of  his  judges, 
who  were  already  seated  to  condemn  him.  Savary  had  posted 
in  his  anti-chamber  a  lieutenant  and  two  gendarmes  d'elite;  ■ 
and  he  sent  them  an  order  to  bring  their  prisoner  before  the 
council,  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  commandant  of  the 
chateau. 

It  w^  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  lieutenant  Noirot 
and  the  two  gendarmes,  Thersis  and  Lerva,  entered  the  room 
where  the  young  prince  was  asleep.  These  men  had  tender 
hearts  under  the  rude  uniform  of  their  profession ;  and  they 
have  smce  avowed  how  much  it  cost  them  to  interrupt  thus,  by 
the  summons  of  death,  the  only  happiness  which  a  captive  can . 
taste,  and  how  gladly  they  would  have  prolonged,  at  least  for 
some  minutes,  the  repose  or  the  dreams  of  the  prince,  who 
was  a  soldier  like  themselves.  But  the  tribunal  and  Savaiy 
were  waiting. 

They  awoke  the  prince  without  precipitation,  and  without 
harshness  of  word  or  gesture,  and  he  could  perceive  pity  in 
their  eyes  and  in  their  accents.  He  dressed  himself  in  the 
same  dothes  as  the  evening  before.  He  buttoned  his  gaiters, 
and  put  on  his  travelling  cap,  uncertain  whether  they  had 
called  him  to  make  an  appearance  or  to  depart,  and  he  per- 
mitted his  dog  which  had  slept  at  his  feet  to  follow  him.  He 
then  went  with  the  lieutenant  and  the  two  gendarmes  through 
the  staircases,  the  corridors,  and  the  courts,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  the  chamber  adjoining  the  saloon  of  Harel,  where 
he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  judge-advocate  d*Au- 
tencourt.  It  was  then  midnight,  as  it  appears  by  the  date- 
of  the  examination.  The  commander  of  the  squadron  of  gen-' 
darmeSy  Jaquin,  accompanied  him. 
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To  the  questions  proposed  by  the  judge-advocate,  he  replied, 
that  his  name  was  Louis- Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke 
d*Enghien,  bom  at  Chantilly,  the  Versailles  of  the  Condes : — 
that  he  had  quitted  France  at  a  period  which  he  scarcely 
recollected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  his 
grandfather,  and  of  his  father  the  Duke  de  Bourbon : — that  he 
had  wandered  about  Europe  with  his  family;  then  entered 
into  the  army  of  his  grandfather,  and  served  during  the  war : — 
that  this  army  having  been  disbanded  he  had  inhabited  for 
his  amusement  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  visited  Switzerland 
as  a  traveller;  and  that,  finally,  having  demanded  of  the  Prince 
de  Bohan  permission  to  reside  on  his  estates  of  the  Duchy  of 
Baden,  he  had  fixed  himself  at  Ettenheim :— ^that  he  had 
never  been  in  England ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  subsisted 
on  the  subsidy  which  that  power  made  to  the  refugee  princes, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  live  on  but  that  pension : — that 
private  reasons,  and  his  passion  for  field  sports,  were  the 
principal  motives  of  his  preference  for  Ettenheim : — ^that  he 
naturally  corresponded  with  his  father  and  his  grandfather — 
the  only  ties  he  had  upon  foreign  ground: — ^that  he  had  the 
rank  of  commandant  of  the  advance-guard  of  the  army  of  Cond^ 
in  1796 : — that  he  never  had  the  least  connection  with  General 
Pichegru: — ^that  this  general  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
him: — that  he  congratulated  himself,  and  made  it  his  pride 
not  to  have  seen  him,  after  the  base  means  which  this  general 
had  been  accused  of  employing,  presuming  that  that  accusation 
was  true  : — that  neither  did  he  know  Dumouriez  : — that  he  had 
sometimes  written  to  France  to  old  comrades,  friends,  and 
companions  in  arms,  who  were  still  attached  to  him ;  but  that 
his  correspondence  was  not  of  the  nature  of  those  which  could 
be  incriminated.  The  prince,  after  these  repHes,  modest, 
distinct  and  frank  as  his  own  soul,  had  to  sign  the  interroga- 
tories, in  the  presence  of  the  ofiEicersand  the  gendarmes.  But 
addressing  himself  to  the  judge-advocate  d'Autencourt,  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  him  to  have  an  interview  with  the  First 
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Consol.  We  have  &een  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
arrest,  he  had  constantlj  tamed  oyer  this  thought  in  his  mind. 
He  did  not  believe  that  a  suspicion  could  subsist  between  the 
look  of  tke  hero  and  that  of  the  soldier,  and  that  thej  would 
understand  one  another  in  their  first  meeting.  D'Autenconin 
recommended  him  to  write  this  with  with  his  own  hand  at  Uie 
bottom  of  the  interrogatories,  since  that  document  would  be 
ftttbmitted  to  the  court-martial.  The  prince  took  the  pen,  and 
wrote  as  follows  :«^ 

"  Before  I  sign  the  present  proceedings  I  entreat  penois- 
sion  to  have  a  private  andienoe  with  the  First  Ooosal.  My 
name,  my  rank,  my  habits  of  thought,  and  the  horror  of  my 
situation,  lead  me  to  hope  that  ho  will  not  refuse  my  demand.** 

IX. 

The  judge^dvocate,  leaving  the  duke  alone  with  his 
guardians,  carried  the  docum^it  to  the  court.  The  judges 
read  it,  received  £n>m  it  the  impressions  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  ordered  to  receive,  by  the  artificial  position  of  the 
questions  drawn  up  by  the  act  of  government,  and  conversed 
briefly  together  about  the  wish  expressed  by  the  accused  to  see 
the  f^t  Consul.  Some  of  the  members  were  of  opinion  that 
judgment  should  be  deferred  until  this  wish  had  been  trans- 
mitted to.  Malmaison.  One  hour,  and  a  mounted  gendarme 
would  suffice  for  this ;  and  death,  if  it  were  necessary  to  pro- 
iK>unce  it  after,  might  still  be  inflicted  before  day-break.  The 
man  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  private  wishes 
of  the  government,  said,  that  this  respite  and  this  appeal  to  a 
direct  communication  with  Bonaparte  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
enter  into  the  views  of  the  First  Consul.  The  eourt  therefore 
rejected  the  wish  of  the  prince,  and  declared  that  ho  should  be 
immediately  tried. 

X. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  he  found  himself  suddenly  in  the 
presence  of  his  judges.  To  fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law,  whieh 
rendered  a  false  appearance  of  publicity  necessary^  the  tribunal 
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idneb  sat  in  judgment  at  nigbt,  goaarded  by  a  legion  of  gen- 
darmerie, and  under  the  roof  of  a  state  prison,  allofwed  a  few 
officera  and  inbabitants  of  the  chateau  to  be  pres^Eit  in  the  hall 
and  its  approaches.  These  spectators  were  deeply  moiwd  at 
the  youthfcdness,  the  modesty,  the  fhrm  dignity,  and,  above  all, 
the  undaunted  attitude  of  the  prisoner ;  and  tlbe  last  hour  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  was  reoot ded  in  their  mCTioiy  to  the  honour 
of  his  nvse  and  the  jostice  of  peeterity. 

The  president  Hullin  was  a  man  of  solcUeMike  stature  and 
physiognomy.  Bom  m  the  moonkiiBs  of  Svitzerkad,  be  had 
come  to  Palis  as  an  artisan  before  the  RevohitieB,  entered  the 
senioe  of  t&e  Masqins  de  CoBfiaas,  taken  a  part  in  the  rete 
Intionary  scenes  of  the  14&  of  JNify,  vras  one  of  the  popokee 
who  took  the  Bastik,  aad  was  afterwards,  as  a  -VH^nateer, 
fi^stinguished  m  oar  oaai^  by  his  intrepidity.  This  ofi^r 
being  de^voted  to  hia  pxofession,  sod  of  a  passim  character,  was 
well  chosen  as  the  dnef  of  such  an  impassilde  trUMmaL  Ho 
added  nothing  to  the  rigon:  of  such  a  suasion  by  any  hanhaess 
of  his  own,  nor  did  he  r^anen^  anything  £rom  it  by  indnlgeaBe, 
It  was  painful  to  him  to  give  judgment ;  but  he  did  so  without 
asking  himself  from  whence  came  the  person  before  him,  or 
whether  an  abduction  in  a  foreign  territory  justified  this  accu- 
aatvNiy  according  to  conscience  and  huaiaiiitf  ,  or  Itecoidiog  to 
liielaw. 

He  addiEessed  to  the  accused,  one  by  one,  the  same  faestione 
that  had  been  put  and  replied  to  in  the  examinatkm,  and  the 
prince  answered  them  with  the  same  precision  and  sincerity; 
repelling,  with  honest  indignation,  the  bare  supposition  of  his 
plotting  against  the  li£8  of  liie  First  Consul,  and  of  his  purtici* 
pation  with  the  conspirators  Geoiges,  Pich^gru,  and  others. 
He  revolted,  with  all  the  loftiness  of  his  socd,  li^ainst  a  species 
of  warfiBu:e  which  would  give  victory  the  appearance  of  mme ; 
and  the  energy  and  sincerity  of  his  manner  carried  conviction 
to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  as  did  the  evidence  to  their  minds. ' 

**  But  nevertheless.  Sir,**  said  Hullin  to  him,  *'  bow  will 
yon  persuade  us  that  you  were  so  completely  ignorant,  as  you 
say  you  were,  of  what  was  passing  in  France^  when  the  whole 
world  was  informed  thereof;  and  that  with  year  rank  and 
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birth,  of  which  you  take  00  much  care  to  remind  us,  you  can 
have  remained  indififerent  to  events  of  such  weighly  importance, 
and  the  results  of  which  must  have  been  to  your  advantage? 
By  the  way  in  which  you  answer  us,  you  appear  to  misappre- 
hend your  position.  Take  care ;  this  may  become  serious,  and 
military  commissions  judge  without  appeal." 

Were  these  words  prompted  by  the  impatience  of  the  judge 
seeking  the  pretext  of  an  avowal  to  appease  conscience?  or 
were  they  a  warning  to  the  accused  to  change  his  mode  of 
defence  and  appeal,  not  to  justice,  but  to  mercy  ?  as  Hullin  has 
since  pretended,  but  which  nothing  then  revealed.  The  trial 
by  night,  the  huny  of  the  proceedings,  the  neglect  of  formalities, 
the  sham  publicity,  the  number  and  aspect  of  the  troops  under 
arms,  and  the  hints  of  Savary  not  to  insist  on  an  interview  with 
the  First  Consul,  sufficiently  indicated  a  predetermination  of 
speedy  and  irrevocable  execution.  The  prince,  by  confessix^ 
any  imaginary  conspiracy,  would  have  violated  both  his  truth 
and  his  innocence  without  gaining  a  single  hour  of  life  from 
those  already  numbered  at  Malmaison. 

XI. 

With  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  he  meditated  for  a  moment, 
no  doubt,  on  what  had  been  demanded  of  him ;  and  then  said, 
— >"  I  can  only,  Sir,  repeat  to  you  what  I  have  already  said. 
Hearing  that  war  had  been  declared,  I  applied  for  a  commission 
to  serve  in  the  armies  of  England.  The  English  government 
replied  that  they  could  not  give  me  one;  but  that  I  should 
remain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  I  should  very  soon 
have  a  part  to  play,  and  I  waited  accordingly.  This,  Sir,  is 
all  that  I  can  tell  you." 

Hullin  relates  that  the  judges  several  times  endieavoured 
indirectly  to  make  the  accused  deviate  from  this  course  of 
sincerity,  which,  according  to  them,  prevented  their  absolving 
him,  and  to  lead  him  into  confessions  or  perversions  of  the 
truth  and  excuses  to  which  he  would  not  have  recourse.  "  I 
perceive,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,"- said  the  prince,  who  was 
sensible  of  these  indications  of  clemency,  **  the  honourable  in- 
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tentions  of  the  members  of  the  commission ;  but  I  caimot 
make  use  of  the  means  \7hich  they  seem  to  offer  me.  I  am 
aware  of  my  danger,  but  will  not  avoid  it  by  any  unworthy 
subterfuge.  I  only  request  an  interview  with  the  First  Con- 
sul."   This  terminated  the  defence. 

Hullin  then  ordered  the  accused  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
Savary,  the  officers  of  the  legion  of  gendarmerie  and  of  the 
line,  and  the  spectators  also  retired  to  allow  the  judges  to  deli- 
berate in  silence  and  secrecy.  Their  deliberation  lasted  no 
longer  than  was  required  by  decency  to  give  the  judges  an 
appearance  of  having  reflected,  when  with  a  unanimous  voice, 
they  pronounced  him  guilty,  awarded  the  penalty,  and  con- 
.demned  him  to  death. 

"Let  it  go  forth,"  said  the  president  of  this  tribunal,  "to  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  that,  having  been  appointed  judges,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  give  judgment  under  the  penalty  of 
being  judged  ourselves !" 

They  forgot,  however,  that  they  could  not  be  judges  without 
a  culprit,  and  that  he  who  was  brought  before  them  was  not 
amenable  to  their  tribunal,  but  was  an  exile  dragged  before  his 
enemies  with  the  bayonet  at  his  throat.  They  also  forgot  that 
they  would  indeed  be  judged  by  the  equity  of  the  world,  by 
their  own  conscience,  and  by  the  Almighty. 

The  prince  had  had  no  advocate.  Hullin  laid  the  blame  of 
thus  depriving  the  accused  of  an  advocate,  which  was  allowed 
him  by  all  civilized  laws,  to  the  negligence  of  the  judge-advo- 
cate d'Autencourt  and  not  one  of  the  judges  had  reminded 
the  president  of  this  duty.  The  prince  either  disdained  to  ask 
for  onei»  or  did  not  know  that  the  law  allowed  lum  to  have  one. 

XIL 

As  soon  as  the  judgment  was  pronounced,  and  even  before 
it  was  drawn  up,  Hullin  sent  to  inform  Savary  and  the  judge- 
advocate  of  the  sentence  of  death,  in  order  that  they  might 
take  their  measures  for  its  execution.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
time  was  equally  pressing  to  the  tribunal  as  to  those  who 
awaited  their  decision,  and  as  if  an  invisible  genius  was  bony- 
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ing  along  the  acts,  formalities,  and  konza,  in  order  that  the 
aoining's  sun  might  not  ^tness  the  deeds  of  the  night. 
Hnllin  and  his  ooUeagaes  remained  in  the  haU  of  council,  and 
drew  up  at  nndom  the  judgment  thej  had  jost  given ;  and  this 
short  and  unskilfully  prepared  document  (summing  vp  a  whole 
examination  in  two  questions  and  two  answers)  taiminiited  with 
tha  aider  to  execute  the  sentence  forthwith. 

XIIL 

Safaij  had  not  waited  for  this  order  to  be  written  belofe  he 
prapared  £or  its  execution,  and  had  already  marked  out  the 
spot  The  court  and  the  esplanade  being  encumbered  with 
tioqps,  by  the  presence  of  the  brigade  of  in&ntiy,  and  the 
legion  ef  gendarmes  d'^lite,  no  safe  place  could  befinrndtfaete 
in  wfaich  the  fire  of  a  ^atoeot  did  not  run  the  risk  of  striking 
a  soldier  or  a  spectator.  No  doubt  it  waa  also  feared  that  too 
great  publicity  would  thus  be  given  to  the  murder  in  the  midst 
of  an  army ;  that  the  scene  of  the  execotion  was  too  distant 
frem  the  place  of  sepulture ;  and  that  1  eeHngs  of  pity  and 
horror  would  pervade  the  ranks  at  the  sight  of  this  young  mtan's 
mBJi^^ei  corpse.  The  moot  of  the  chateau,  however,  ofimd 
the  means  of  avoiding  all  these  dangers,  as  it  would  conceal 
the  miuder  as  well  as  the  victiaw    This  place  waa  aocerdingly 


Hard  received  orders  to  give  -up  the  keys  of  the  steps  and 
lion  gateways,  which  descended  from  the  towers,  and  opened 
on  the  feundations  of  the  chateau,  to  point  out  the  different 
outlets  and  sites,  and  to  procure  a  gmvedigger  to  commence 
digging  a  grave  while  the  man  for  whom  it  was  intended  still 
breathed.  A  poor  working  gardener  of  the  chateau,  named 
Bontemps,  was  awakened,  and  his  work  pointed  out  to  him. 
He  was  furnished  with  a  lantern  to  guide  him  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  moat,  and  li^t  him  while  he  dug  it  up. 
BoDien^  descended  with  his  shovel  and  pickaxe  to  the  bottom 
of  the  moat,  and  finding  the  ground  all  about  dry  and  hard,  he 
reoollectad  that  they  bad  begun  to  dig  a  trench  the  evening 
before,  «t  the  foot  of  the  Queen's  Pavilion,  in  the  an^e  iaaoni 
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by  the  tower  and  a  little  wail  breast  b^h,  for  the  purpose,  it 
was  said,  of  depositing  robbisb  in  it  He  accordingly  went  to 
the  foot  of  the  tower,  marked  out  in  paces  the  meaQure  of  9 
man's  body  extended  at  length,  and  dog  in  the  earth,  that  had 
been  already  moved,  a  grave  for  the  corpse  they  were  preparing 
for  it  The  Duke  d'Enghien  could  have  heard  from  his  wioe- 
dow,  OYCr  the  humming  noise  of  the  troops  below,  the  dull  and 
regoiax  sound  of  the  pickaxe  which  was  digging  his  last  couch. 
Savary,  at  the  same  time,  marched  doym  and  arranged 
slowly  in  the  moat  the  detachments  of  troops  who  were  to  wit- 
ness this  military  death,  and  ordered  the  firing  party  to  load 
their  muskets. 

XIV. 

The  prince  was  far  from  suspecting  either  so  much  x^our 
or  so  mudi  haste  on  the  part  of  his  judges.  He  did  not  doubt 
that  even  a  sentence  of  death,  if  awarded  by  the  commission, 
would  give  occasion  for  an  exhibition  of  magpanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  Fust  Consul  He  had  granted  an  amnesty  to 
emigrants  taken  with  arms  in  their  htads ;  how  could  it  be 
doubted  then  that  he  who  pardoned  obscure  and  culpable  exiles 
would  not  honour  himself  by  an  act  of  ju^iee,  or  clemency, 
towards  an  Slustrious  prince,  beloved  by  all  Europe,  and  inno- 
cent of  all  crime? 

He  had  been  taken  back,  after  his  interroeatories  and  his 
appearance  before  the  military  commission,  into  the  room 
where  he  had  slept.  He  entered  it  without  exhibiting  any  of 
that  fright  which  prisoners  expmence  in  the  anxiety  and 
uncertainty  of  their  sentence.  With  a  serene  countenance  and 
unoccupied  mind,  be  conversed  with  his  gendarmes,  and  played 
with  his  dog.  lieutenant  Noirot^  who  was  on  guard  over  him, 
had  formerly  elbrved  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  commanded  hj  a 
colonel  who  was  a  friend  of  the  prince  of  Gond6.  He  had  also 
seen  the  Duked*Enghien,  when  a  ddld,  sometimes  accompany 
his  hJther  to  reviews  and  Md  days  of  the  regiment ;  and  he 
reminded  the  prince  of  that  period  and  these  circumstances  ^ 
bis  youth.  The  duke  smiled  at  these  reminiscences,  and 
renewed  them  himself  by  other  recollections  of  his  infancy. 
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which  mingled  with  those  of  Noirot  He  inquired,  with  a 
curiosity  full  of  interest,  about  the  career  of  this  officer  since 
that  epoch,  of  the  campaigns  he  had  made,  of  the  battles  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  of  the  promotion  he  had  received, 
of  his  present  rank,  his  expectations,  and  his  partiality  for  the 
service.  He  seemed  to  find  a  lively  pleasure  in  this  conver- 
sation on  the  past  with  a  brave  officer,  who  spoke  to  him  with 
the  accent  and  the  heart  of  a  man  who  would  gladly  indulge 
in  pity,  were  it  not  for  the  severity  of  duty. 

XV. 

A  noise  of  footsteps,  advancing  slowly  towards  the  chamber, 
interrupted  this  agreeable  and  last  indulgence  of  captivity.  It 
was  the  commandant  of  Yincennes,  Harel,  accompanied  by 
the  brigadier  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  village  Aufort.  This 
friend  of  Harel's  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in  one  of  the 
commandant's  roon^s,  after  having  ordered  the  prince's  supper, 
and  from  thence  he  had  heard  or  seen  all  the  events  of  the 
night.  Harel,  agitated  and  trembling  at  the  mission  he  had 
to  fulfil,  had  permitted  Aufort  to  follow  and  assist  him  in  his 
message  to  the  prisoner. 

They  saluted  the  prince  respectfully;  but  neijbher  of  them 
had  the  firmness  to  acquaint  him  with  the  truth.  The  dejected 
attitude  and  trembling  voice  of  Harel  idone  revealed  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  heart  of  the  prince  a  fatal  presentiment  of  the 
rigour  of  his  judges.  He  thought  they  now  came  for  him 
only  to  hear  his  sentence  read.  Hai^l  desired  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  tribunal,  to  follow  him,  and  he  went  before  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand,  through  the  corridors,  the  passages,  and 
the  courts  it  was  necessary  to  cross,  to  arrive  at  the  building 
called  the  "Devils  Tower."  The  interior  of  *this  tower  con- 
tained the  only  staircase  and  the  only  door  descending  to,  and 
opening  into,  the  lowest  moat.  The  prince  appeared  to  hesitate 
two  or  three  times  on  going  into  this  suspicious  tower,  like  a 
victim  which  smells  the  blood,  and  which  resists  and  turns 
back  its  head  on  crossing  the  threshold  of  a  slaughter  house. 

Savary,  while  waiting  till  the  prisoner  had  descended  to 
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the  place  of  execution,  and  till  the  detachments  and  firing 
party  had  been  dmwn  up  on  the  ground,  was  warming  himself, 
standing  by  Harel's  fire,  in  the  hall  where  the  trial  had  taken 
place.  Hullin,  after  having  sent  off  his  proces  verbal  of  con* 
demnation,  was  sitting  at  the  table,  with  his  back  turned 
towards  Sayary.  Hoping  that  the  sentence  would  be^commuted 
by  the .  power  and  clemency  of  the  First  Consul,  he  began 
reading,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  all  his  colleagues, 
a  letter  to  Bonaparte,  to  communicate  to  him  the  desire  that 
the  accused  had  expressed  of  obtaining  an  audience  of  him, 
and  to  supplicate  him  to  remit  a  punishment,  which  the  rigour 
of  their  functions  alone  had  forced  them  to  award.  *'  What 
are  you  doing  ?''  said  the  man  after  Bonaparte's  heart,  approach- 
ing Hullin.  "  I  am  writing  to  the  First  Consul,"  said  the 
president,  "  to  acquaint  him  with  the  request  of  the  condemned, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  council."  But  Savary,  taking  the  pen 
from  the  hands  of  the  president,  said  to  him,  **  Your  business 
is  done;  all  the  rest  concerns  me.*' 

Hullin  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  general,  who  had 
the  superior  command  of  the  castle,  and  arose  mortified  at 
being  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  recommending  a  prisoner 
to  meircy,  which  is  inherent  in  all  tribunals  and  military  com- 
missions. He  thought  that  Savary  claimed  this  privilege  for 
himself;  and  he  complained  to  his  colleagues  of  a  despotism 
which  left  the  remorse  more  heavy  on  their  consciences.  He 
then  prepared  to  return  with  Ihem  to  Paris. 

XVI. 

Harel  and  Aufort  preceded  the  duke  in  silence  down  the 
steps  of  the  narrow  winding  staircase,  which  descended  to  a 
postern  through  the  massy  walls  of  this  tower.  The  prince, 
with  an  instinctive  honror  of  the  place,  and  of  the  depth  beneath 
the  soil  to  which  the  steps  were  leading  him,  began  to  think 
they  were  not  conducting  him  before  the  judges,  but  into  the 
hands  of  murderers,  or  to  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon.  He  trembled 
in  all  his  limbs,  and  convulsively  drew  back  his  foot,  as  he 
addressed  his  guides  in  front :— ^*'  Where  are  you  conducting 
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me?*'  he  desumded  with  a  stifled  voice.  "If  it  is  to  bnzj  ne 
elire  in  a  dungeon  I  would  ratlier  die  this  instant." 

"Sir/*  replied  Haiel,  turning  vound.  "Mow  Qie»  md 
soBunon  up  all  your  courage." 

The  pnnce  partly  eomprehended  him,  and  followed. 

XVII. 

They  at  length  issued  from  the  winding  staircase  ihxmigh  a 
low  postern,  which  opened  on  the  hottem  of  the  moat,  and 
omtinued  walking  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  slong  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  fortress,  as  £ur  as  the  basement  of  the 
Queen's  PaTilion«  When  they  had  turned  the  angle  of  thiB 
pavilion*  which  had  concealed  another  part  of  the  moat  behind 
ite  walls,  the  piiaoe  suddenly  found  himself  in  front  of  1^ 
detachment  of  the  troops  drawn  up  to  witness  his  death.  The 
firing  party,  selected  for  the  execution,  was  separated  from  the 
rest ;  and  the  barrels  of  their  mnskets,  refleoting  the  dull  lig^t 
of  some  lanterns  carried  by  a  few  of  the  attendants,  threw  a 
sinister  ^are  on  the  moat,  the  massy  walls,  and  the  newly  dog 
gmre.  The  prince  stopped  at  a  sign  from  his  guides,  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  firing  party.  He  saw  his  &te  at  a  glance;  hot 
he  neither  trembled  nor  turned  pale.  A  slight  and  chilling  rain 
was  fiBLlling  from  a  gloomy  sky,  and  a  melancholy  silenoe  r^gned 
Ihroughout  the  moat  Nothing  distmrbed  the  horror  of  the 
scene  but  the  whispering  and  shuffling  feet  of  a  few  groups  of 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  collected  upon  the  parapets  above, 
and  on  the  drawbridge  which  led  into  the  forest  of  Yincennes. 

XVIII. 

A4jutant  Fell6,  who  commanded  the  detachment,  adyaneed, 
with  his  eyes  lowered,  towards  the  prince.  He  held  in  his 
hand  the  sentence  of  the  mUitaty  commission,  which  he  read 
in  a  low  dull  voice,  but  perfectly  intelligible.  The  prince 
listened,  without  making  an  observation  or  losing  his  firmness. 
He  seemed  to  have  collected  in  an  instant  all  his  courage,  and 
all  the  militaiy  h^:oism  of  his  race,  to  show  his  '■enemies  that 
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he  knew  how  to  die.  Two  fedings  alone  ieemed  to  occupy 
him  daring  the  moment  of  intense  silence  which  followed  the 
reading  of  his  sentence ;  one  was  to  inroke  the  aid  of  religion 
to  sooth  his  last  struggle,  and  the  other  to  commonioate  his 
djing  tbou^ita  to  her  he  was  going  to  leaye  desolate  on  the 
earth. 

He  accordingly  asked  if  he  could  have  the  assistance  of  a 
priest,  but  there  was  none  in  the  castle ;  and  though  a  few 
minutes  would  suf^ce  to  caU  the  cur6  of  V incennes,  th^  were 
too  much  pressed  for  time,  and  too  anxious  to  aYail  themselTes 
ot  the  night,  which  was  to  cover  every  thing.  The  officers 
nearest  to  him  mude  a  sign  that  he  must  renounce  this  conso  • 
lation;  and  one  brutal  feUow,  from  the  midst  of  a  gronp, 
called  out,  in  a  tone  of  irony, — "  Do  you  wish  then  to  die  like 
a  Capuchin?" 

The  prince  raised  his  head  with  an  air  of  indignation,  and 
turning  towards  the  group  of  officers  and  gendarmes  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  ground,  he  asked,  in  a  loud  vdce,  if 
there  was  any  one  amongst  them  willing  to  do  him  one  last 
service.  Lieutenant  Noirot  advanced  from  the  group,  and 
approached  him,  thus  sufficiently  evincing  his  intention.  The 
prince  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  Noirot, 
taming  towards  the  side  occupied  by  the  troops,  said : — "  Gren- 
darmes,  have  any  of  you  got  a  pair  of  scissors  about  you?** 
The  gendarmes  searched  their  cartridge  boxes,  and  a  pair  of 
scissors  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  prince.  He  took 
<^  his  cap,  cut  off  one  of  the  locks  of  his  hair,  drew  a  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  a  ring  from  his  finger ;  then  folding  the 
hair,  the  letter,  and  the  ring  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  gave  the 
little  packet,  his  sole  inheritance,  to  Lieutenant  Noirot,  charg- 
ing hinif  in  the  name  of  pity  for  his  situation  and  his  death, 
to  send  them  to  the  young  Princess  Charlotte  de  Boban,  at 
Ettenheim. 

This  love  message  bong  thus  confided,  he  collected  himself 
for  a  moment,  with  his  bands  joined,  to  offer  up  a  last  prayer, 
and  in  a  low  voice  recommended  his  soul  to  God.  He  then 
made  five  or  six  paces  to  place  himself  in  front  of  the  firing 
party,  whose  loaded  muskets  he  saw  glimmering  at  a  short 
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distance.  The  light  of  a  large  la&tem,  containiog  several 
candles,  placed  upon  the  little  \rall  that  stood  over  the  open 
grave,  gleamed  full  upon  him,  and  lighted  the  aim  of  the 
soldiers.  The  firing  party  retired  a  few  paces  to  a  proper 
distance,  the  adjutant  gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  the  young 
prince,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  fell  upon  the  earth, 
without  a  cry  and  without  a  struggle.  At  that  moment  the 
clock  of  the  casUe  struck  the  hour  of  l^ee. 

Hullin  and  his  colleagues  were  waiting  in  the  vestibule  of 
HarePs  quarters  for  their  carriage  to  convey  them  back  to 
Paris,  and  were  talking  with  some  bitterness  of  Savary's 
refusal  to  transmit  their  letter  to  his  master,  when  an  unex- 
pected explosion,  resounding  from  the  moat  of  the  forest 
gate,  made  them  start  and  tremble,  and  taught  them  that 
judges  should  never  reckon  upon  anything  but  justice  and  their 
own  conscience.  This  still  small  voice  pursued  them  through 
their  lives.    The  Duke  d'Enghien  was  no  more. 

His  dog,  which  had  followed  him  into  the  moat,  yelled 
when  he  saw  him  fall,  and  threw  himself  on  the  body  of  his 
master.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  poor  animal  could  be  torn 
away  from  the  spot,  and  given  to  one  of  the  prince's  servants, 
who  took  him  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, — ^the  only  messenger 
fiK)m  that  tomb  where  slept  the  hapless  victim  whom  she  never 
ceased  to  deplor^. 

XIX. 

They  placed  him,  dressed  as  he  was,  in  the  grave  dug  under 
the  wall ;  and  they  buried  with  him  his  money,  his  watch,  his 
rings,  his  trinkets,  and  a  chain  that  he  wore  round  his  neck. 
They  took  nothing  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  but  the  diary  of 
his  journey,  which  Hullin  put  under  cover,  and  addressed  to 
Eeal  for  the  First  Consul. 

Savary  marched  back  his  troops  to  Paris  before  day,  and 
Murat's  aide-de-camp,  General  Brunet,  an  imwilling  and  hor- 
ror-struck witness  of  the  scenes  of  the  night,  went  to  make  his 
report  to  the  governor  of  Paris.  Murat  shed  some  tears.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  a  similar  fate  which  awaited 
himself,  equally  brave  but  less  innocent,  on  the  beach  of  the 
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bay  of  Naples.  Savaiy,  on  tbe  marcli  back  to  Paris,  met  Blal, 
vfho  ii?as  going,  he  said,  to  Vincennes,  to  interrogate  the  Duke' 
d*Enghien,  and  who  seemed  to  be  confounded  at  so  prompt 
an  execution.  They  both  proceeded  rapidly,  without  going 
through  Paris,  to  Mahnaison,  to  acquaint  the  First  Consul  with 
the  event 

There  has  since  been  grounded — ^upon  this  hypothesis  of 
Beal  going  too  late  to  Vincennes,  owing  to  a  fatsJly  prolonged 
sleep,  and  to  a  confusion  of  orders  imperfectly  understood — a 
system  of  excuses  which  would  throw  upon  chance  the  whole 
crime  of  such  a  death.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  such  a  point, 
or  to  believe  it  This  system  may  exonerate  Efeal,  but  it 
<:annot  absolve  the  First  Consul.  How  could  they  have  mado 
80  many  preparations,  and  crowded  so  many  instruments  of 
judgment  and  of  execution  into  one  single  night,  if  the  con- 
demnation and  death  of  the  prince  had  not  been  determined 
upon  ?  Was  the  life  or  death  of  the  last  of  the  Condes  (car- 
ried off  by  an  armed  force,  and  murdered  in  a  ditch,)  which  was 
to  astonish  and  agitate  all  Europe,  so  trifling  an  event  in  the 
fame  and  the  political  career  of  Bonaparte,  on  the  point  of 
ascending  a  throne,  that  he  should  permit  an  aide-de-camp  like 
Savary  to  deceive  with  impunity  either  his  justice  or  his  cle- 
mency ?  Was  Bonaparte  a  man  likely  to  permit  others  to  shed, 
unknown  to  him,  the  blood  of  such  a  person  ?  And  if  they  had 
done  so,  would  he  have  accepted  the  odious  responsibility  of  it? 
Would  he  have  tolerated  and  rewarded  the  authors  of  such 
a  crime?  No!  everything  indicates  that  he  hastened  the 
execution  with  a  concealed  hand ;  and  that  he  only  wished  to 
leave  floating  over  the  transaction  a  species  of  uncertain  chance, 
which  might  have  disconcerted  his  clemency,  in  order  to  enjoy, 
at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  the  death  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  pardon. 

Savary  first  arrived  at  Malmaison.  The  First  Consul,  who 
was  not  a  man  of  early  habits,  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  of 
anxiety,  and  perhaps  of  remorse.  He  was  already  in  his  cabi- 
net, witii  his  secretary  Menneval,  at  daybreak.  Savary  made 
his  report  of  the  night's  proceedings,  and  mentioned  his  tardy 
meeting  with  Beal  on  his  return.    Beal  then  entered,  and  in 
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liig  history  reaoDiRted  the  laitunAerataae&ig^  wheHwr  acddeotal 
or  uitaatioi]iiyi»  wisiob  bad  {urevdntad  him  fiiom  aEriving  ia  tinie 
«t  YincfiXLues*  Insfcoid  of  the  oiqplaaion  of  Kepcoadies,  of  in- 
digoattoa  and  of  anger,  that  mch  «b  exeeution  tboold  eaU 
forth  Skwi  aooh  a  so^,  oa  loamuig  that  i&egr  had  etmad  his 
memory  and  annihilated  his  virtue,  the  First  Consul  liateooed 
to  them  iii  pibooe,  ndtbont  Bjojmgaei  emotaoQ «r  borow,  and 
only  «aid,  '"'Tis  wollT'  From  that  tiioa  he  extended  his 
favounu  mi  9ever  caaaed  to  load  theoi  ^inth  wealth  esid 
homoiva, 

XX. 


The  fi)llomng  di^»  at  the  'ntomenl  vhea  ihe  i 
Har^l  was  parsing  ^ver  the  4iafrhQdgQ  of  tim  oastle,  to  settle 
the  acDount  of  the  isuaJLeeper  of  Vinoemea,  who  had  sapplied 
the  eupper  ai  the  Puke  d'£iighien,  a  poat-eoaah  with  Ibor 
horses*  in  inrhidi  were  a  young  lady  aad  an  old  gentl^nas, 
atopped  eit  the  inn  door,  where  ihey  inqniied  if  a  priacHieroff 
distinction  had  not  beett  shot  up  die  eieoing  be&ve  ia  ite 
fortresa.  On  a  reply  in  the  affinnative,  fma,  the  hoy  who 
had  aerrod  the  siqppor  of  the  pxinee,  tet  wiia  was  ignorant  of 
his  name,  the  young  lady  and  her  eempamoa  got  out  of  the 
eaxxiagB,  and  looloadfor  a  long  tixae,  with  mojatened  eyes,  upon 
the  doqjon  and  toweni  of  the  oaslle.  A  nimour  afterwards 
spread  about  that  it  was  flie  FrinoeBB  Ohaiiotle,  hasteaii^ 
from  the  hordera  of  ^  JKhine  to  imj^era  tt  paidaa  for  him 
that  ahe  loTed*  or  to  ahaare  with  him  hia.  prieon.  She  only 
arived  in  Pane  ihi  tine  to  l^am  hia  deaih,  and  toiooiim  their 
et^mal  aaowraliDn. 

^w^^^ww^^^  ^WWyiW%WWWIr*^* 

XXI. 

The  First  Consul  had  said,  <*  'Tis  welH**  Bnteoaactewe, 
eq^ty,  and  husianilor  protHtaUke  againat  tiiuaaallBflaKstien  of  a 
miMTderer  wbi.  applaada  hianaslf .  He  elaimed  ^Oia  oiime  to 
himself  alowu  in  hia  roTelatioaa  at  Satnt  HekiuL  Let  Mm 
it^n  keep  it  all  in  himaelf  I  He  haa  mowed  down  milliona  of 
jjMoi  by  the  hand  of  wars  ftnd  mad  humanity,  partial  againat 
itadf  fog  what  it  calla  gleryrhaa  pardcmed  hiaau    Hehaaaiaia 
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one  alone  cnxellj,  like  a  coward,  in  the  dark,  by  the  consciences 
of  prevaricating  judges,  and  by  the  balls  of  mercenary  exepu- 
tioners,  without  risking  his  own  breast,  not  as  a  warrior,  but 
even  as  a  murderer.  Neither  mankind  nor  history  will  ever 
pardon  him  this  spilling  of  blood.  A  tomb  kts  been  raised  to 
him  under  the  dome  built  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  palace  of  the 
Invalids,  where  the  statues  of  twelve  victories,  hewn  out  from 
one  single  block  of  granite,  harmonizing  with  tilie  massy  pillars 
'n^h  support  tha  lofty  edi&se,  seem  to  stand  ^^entiaels  of 
«ges  arofrnd  lihe  urn  cf  poip3^ry  whick  ecmtaiBS  has  hones. 
But  there  is  in  the  shade,  and  seated  on  his  sepdielire,  an  invi- 
.sible  statue  which  tarnishes  and  blights  all  the  others, — the 
«tai»e  of  ayoung  man,  tern  by  hired  nocturnal  assassins,  from 
i!he  arms  of  her  he  loved,  from  the  inviolable  asylom  in  Vfrhich 
be  confided,  and  slau^tered  by  tihe  light  of  a  Ifl&tam  at  the 
foot  of  Hie  palace  of  his  sires.  People  go  to  vifflt,  vntli  a  cold 
curiosity,  the  battle-fields  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Wa- 
gram,  cf  Loipsic,  and  of  Waterloo;  they  iicalk  over  them  with 
Jiy  eyes ;  then  tiiey  are  shown,  at  the  an^ef  a  wall,  round 
l&e  Inundations  of  Vincennes,  at  the  bottom  ti  a  ia^ench,  a 
pla^e  oovered  with  nettles  and  marshmaHows,  and  they  ex- 
claim— "  It  is  there!"  With  a  cry  of  indignation  they  cany 
&om  the  spot  an  eternal  pi^  lor  the  victim*  ami  aaimjdacable 
resentment  agamst  tbe  assassm! 

This  resentment  is  a  vengeance  for  fbB  past;  but  ft  is  also 
a  lesson  for  the  future.  Let  the  ambitious,  whetlier  soldiers, 
tribunes,  or  kings,  reflect,  that  if  there  are  mercenary  soldiers 
to  serve  them,  and  flatterers  to  excuse  them  while  they  reign, 
there  is  the  conscience  of  humanity  afterwards,  to  judge  them, 
and  pity  to  detest  them.  The  murderer  has  but  his  JiouTy— « 
the  victioi  has  dl  ^teroi^ ! 
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I. 

Such  was  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  with  its  old  men,  its 
men  of  mature  age,  ito  young  princes,  all  who  were  present, 
and  all  who  were  absent ;  its  victims  and  its  souvenirs  consti- 
tutmg  a  portion  of  its  name,  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  memoxy 
of  Europe,  at  the  moment  Napoleon  was  taking  leave  of 
Fontainebleaa. 

The  symptoms  of  his  decline,  and  the  hopes  of  his  ruin 
had  not  left  tiie  members  of  this  family  indifferent,  or  inactive^ 
during  the  campaign  of  Paris.    The  poliqr  of  liOuis  XY III.  at 
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Hartwell  was  prepared  to  dispute  and  to  gather  the  inheritance 
of  the  throne  which  the  Empire  was  going  to  leave  vacant 
This  enlightened  prince,  at  once  patient  and  solicitous  for  the 
reign  that  was  approaching  him,  did  not  wish  that  his  dynasty 
should  attempt  on  the  continent  adventures  disproportioned  to 
its  strength.  He  knew  that  his  power  lay  in  his  name,  and  in 
the  hereditary  pruxciple  of  that  power,  which  victorious  Europe 
would  be  induced  to  uphold,  to  found  something  analogous  to 
itself  in  France.  He  considered  himself  as  a  dogma,  and  not 
as  a  Pretender.  The  word  legitimacy,  which  so  well  expressed 
this  principle  and  this  dogma,  had  been  adapted  and  made 
popular  byM.  de  Talleyrand;  but  it  had  been  invented  by 
Louis  XVIII.  at  Hartwell.  The  impatience  of  the  Count 
d*Artois,  and  of  his  little  court  of  chivalry,  could  not  reconcile 
itself  to  these  slow  proceedings.  This  prince  and  his  friends 
ardently  desired  to  throw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  events 
and  the  midst  of  the  allies  in  France,  to  take  advantage  of 
circumstances,  to  form  again  in  the  interior,  if  possible,  an 
army  of  princes,  to  invite  the  cabinets  of  the  coalesced  sove- 
reigns to  the  object  of  their  wishes,  to  prevent  a  peace  with 
Napoleon  and,  above  all,  to  substitute  themselves,  by  some 
explosion  of  royalist  opinion,  to  the  regency  of  Marie-Louise, 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  second  Empire  on  the  head  of  Napo- 
leon II.,  or  to  the  republican  enterprises  of  the  Senate,  which, 
after  having  sold  its  ambition  to  despotism,  might  attempt  to 
perpetuate  it  l>y  selling  it  to  the  Bepublic. 

XL 

Louis  XVIII.,  who  equally  dreaded  the  levity  and  the 
ardour  to  reign,  or  self-importance  of  his  brother,  had  retarded, 
as  much  as  he  could  with  decency,  the  impatience  to  proceed 
to  the  continent,  which  devoured  the  soul  of  the  Count  d'Artois. 
This  was  a  wise  thought.  The  Bourbons,  to  be  powerful  and 
popular  in  France,  in  the  event  of  a  Restoration,  should  have 
been  called  by  the  nation  as  saviours  after  the  conquest,  and 
not  presented,  patronised,  or  imposed  by  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors.   This  would  be  a  stain  which  would  extend  over  all 
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tkeir  rsigiis,  aod  which  would  entirely  fidsif^  their  pesitaRL 
Mixed  up  hj  the  nation  with  its  reverses  and  with  the  f oi«ign 
annies,  theser  princes  would  thus  unjustly  appear  to  make  a 
part  of  its  sorrows  and  its  huniiliations.  But  thou^ts  so  pio- 
^dent  and  so  wise  did  not  enter  into  the  precipitate  md  saper- 
fidal  couadls  of  the  Ooimt  d*Artois.  The  policy  (^  these  two 
kothers  was  already  as  opposite  in  the  land  of  their  exile  as  it 
was  to  he  on  their  natire  soil^  Louis  XYIII.  appeared  to  the 
Count  d'Artois  a  pedagogue,  sedentary  and  pedantic,  badly 
cored  of  the  philosophical  and  roToliitionary  doctrines  of  1789, 
a  sort  of  crowned  Jacobm.  The  Count  d*Artois,  in  the  eyes  ot 
Louis  X¥IU.,  was  still  the  theatrical  hero  of  CoUentz,  with  a 
good  heart,  a  weak  understanding,  an  age  advanced  witjieut 
maturity,  youth  and  giddiness  under  grey  hairs,  a  policy  oi  pre- 
judices, a  brother,  in  short,  compromising  and  dangerous.  But 
the  common  cause  and  hopes  united  them,  and  forced  them  to 
an  appearance  of  acting  in  concert.  Louis  XVIII.  could, 
therefore,  only  employ  over  his  brother  the  influence  of  title,  of 
age,  and  of  counsel,  without  constraining  him  by  an  authoritj 
liddch  wocdd  hme  wounded  and  divided  the  family,  be&re  the 
royalist  emigrants^  tmd  in  the  face  of  Europe. 

Amongst  the  young  princes,  the  Duke  de  Beny,  hi&  &ther'a 
&TOurite,  appeared  to  follow  the  premature  and  adventarous 
policy  of  the  Count  d'Artois^  the  other,  the  Duke  d\Angou- 
l§me,  with  a  modest  spirit,  reflective  and  subordinate,  was 
obedient  to  the  inspirations  of  his  undo  Louis  XVIII.  The 
Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  equally  venerated  by  both  courts,  of 
London  and  of  Hartwell,  the  vietim  of  the  Bevolution,  had  ^o 
other  policy  than  her  tears  and  her  resentment  against  tJie 
persecutors  of  her  father.  Everything  which  dated  £eom  his 
scaffold  appeared  to  her  either  madness  or  crime.  No  one 
could  blame  those  prejudices  which  were,  so  to  speak,  sandified 
inherbyfllialpiety  andby  thebloodof  herfiumly.  '  Butthia 
princese  had,  more  than  any  member  of  her  fiunily,  that  manli- 
ness of  heart,  and  that  intrepidity  of  resolution  'Mch  she  had 
received  6om  the  veins  of  Maria  Theresa.  She  did  alT  in  her 
power  to  infase  their  heroism  into  the  mind  of  her  husband. 
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III. 

Louis  XVIIL  yielded  then,  zstlier  ihtm  agreed  from  con- 
yntidon,  to  the  entrettiee  of  1ii»  Count  d'Artois  and  of  hie 
nephews,  tlmt  they  should  quit  England,  and  mk  themseltes 
on  the  cootiuent  in  the  m^lee  of  erents  vrMeh  the  Coalition 
was  ahout  to  prodace  in  Fniioe;  The  British  Gevemment 
granted  a  pasH^  to  ^ese  prmces  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1814»  on  board  EngUA  ships  of  war.  They  sailed  nvith  the 
Vague  hope  of  finding  a  throne  under  ike  wrecks  with  which 
war  md  pdicy  were  about  to  overwhelm  their  country;  but 
they  were  not  summoned  thither  by  any  paHy.  La  Yend^e 
was  torpid,  the  south  was  wasting  the  march  of  events,  public 
opinion  looked  on,  the  centre  was  arming,  the  army  was  fight- 
ing. Paris,  ruled  by  the  Imperial  oourt^  by  the  flmotionaries, 
by  the  poliee>  and  by  the  national  guajd^^^at  armed  citizen* 
ah^,  mdififosent  aixnit  quarrels  for  the  throne,  but  devoted  to 
patriotism  and  good  order^^oifered  no  handle  for  explosions  of 
sentiment  in  £Bivour  of  a  forgotten  dynasty*  A  murmur  alone 
was  beginning  to  rise  here  and  there,  for  the  name  of  that 
banished  race  which  had  ruled  over  our  forefathers,  and  which 
appeared,  in  the  rear  of  threatening  events,  like  a  resurrection, 
or  an.  ultimate  possiMlity  of  Providence.  3ome  timid  corre- 
spondents cf  Louis  XYIII.  scarcely  ventored  to  give  him, 
from  time  to  time,  some  general  information  on  the  state  of  the 
public  mind*  Some  Parisian  salo^ms,  and  some  chateaux  flat- 
tered themselves  mysteriously  with  the  hope  of  a  restomtion 
of  the  dynasty  of  their  hearts.  Some  light  threads  of  royalist 
plots  became  visible,  more  like  a  chimera  than  a  reality,— in- 
trigues rather  than  conspiracies,  dreams  rather  than  enter- 
pisses,  exaggerated  by  the  self-importance  and  vanity  of  some 
speeulatcMS  in  public  opinion.  This  was  the  state  of  France  in 
January,  1814.  The  armies  of  the  allies  presented  no  greater 
opening  and  no  greater  handle  to  the  designs  of  the  three 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  They  were,  however,  about 
to  try  their  chance* 
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The  Daka  d'Artois  cnten  France. 


IV 


The  Count  d'Artois  and  bis  two  sons  divided  amongst  tibem 
the  continent  and  the  different  frontiers  of  France.  The 
Count  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  llie 
Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  armies,  which  were  entering 
upon  the  north  and  east  of  France.  He  sent  his  eldest  son, 
the  Duke  d*AngoulSme,  to  Spain,  to  precede  or  to  follow  the 
great  Anglo-Spanish  army,  which  was  advancing  on  the  south 
and  on  the  west.  The  Duke  de  Beny,  his  second  son,  the 
most  rash  in  his  resolutions,  went  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  to 
go  from  thence  in  a  vessel  and  land  in  Normandy,  where  the 
most  puerile  and  the  most  perfidious  information  of  the  royalist 
agents  of  Hartwell,  flattered  him  that  he  would  be  surrounded, 
on  disembarking,  by  an  army  of  50,000  men,  already  organ- 
ized under  the  drapeau  blane.  Foreign  lands  always  make 
Pretenders  credulous,  because  the  hope  of  once  more  seeing 
their  countiy  always  goes  for  half  in  the  illusions  which  in- 
terested agents  msike  them  conceive. 

V. 

The  Count  d*Artois  disembarked  in  Holland,  with  a  small 
court,  which  increased  on  the  road— M.  De  Trogoff,  De  Wals, 
D'Escars,  De  Polignac,  De  Bruges,  and  his  most  assiduous 
counsellor,  the  Abbe  de  Latil.  From  Holland  they  ascended 
the  Rhine  on  the  German  side,  and  entered  France  by  Switz- 
erland. He  did  not  in  any  part  precede  the  Austrian  invasion, 
and  the  ge;aerals  of  this  army  gave  him  neither  obstacle  nor 
assistance.  They  allowed  him  to  enter  unperceived,  like  a 
simple  emigrant,  into  the  towns  they  occupied.  The  people, 
intimidated  by  the  foreign  occupation,  did  not  move  upon  his 
passage.  A  few  gentlemen,  in  small  numbers,  and  with 
extreme  circumspection,  arrived  only  one  by  one,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  provinces,  to  present  him  with  their  fidelity, 
and  submit  to  him  a  revival   of  the  Coblentz  plans,  with 
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imaginary  populations,  indifferent  until  then  abotit  his  name. 
Alter  a  short  residence  at  Fontarlier  he  went  to  Yesoul.  The 
recollection  of  the  reported  intrigues  between  Fouche,  Borel, 
and  Pichegru  made  him  think  that  thescf  departments  of 
Franche  Comt£  would  rise  on  his  approach,  with  the  double 
fanaticism  of  Spanish  Catholicism  and  emigrant  royalty.  The 
prince  was  sadly  undeceived  at  the  first  step.  They  saw  him 
pass  with  indifference.  The  Austrian  commandants  refused 
to  open  the  gates  of  Vesoul  to  him,  and  would  not  allow  him 
to  enter  but  as  a  simple  traveller.  He  was  forbidden  to  assume 
any  title  which  might  prejudice  the  question  of  the  throne  in 
France.  Some  visits,  received  in  a  hotel  of  the  city,  were  the 
only  reception  he  got  from  the  populace.  The  congress  of 
Ohatillon,  which  was  still  negociating  with  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Napoleon,  chilled  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  made  a 
solitude  around  a  prince  who  might  be  a  king  to-day  and 
proscribed  to-morrow. 

VL 

But  he  hoped  better  things  from  the  Russian  armies,  which 
occupied  Lorraine.  He  demanded  of  them  open  protection 
and  support  for  his  cause ;  but  the  Russian  generals  harshly 
eluded  his  request.  They  authorized  him,  however,  to  go  to 
Nancy,  but  alone,  without  cockade,  without  decoration,  without 
any  other  political  title  than  his  name,  ahd  on  condition  that 
he  would  not  lodge  in  any  public  edifice.  The  Count  d'Artois, 
thus  denationalized,  repaired  to  Nancy,  where  he  received 
the  hospitality  of  a  simple  citizen.  He  there  established  a 
little  centre  of  secret  negociations  with  the  generals  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  still  more  misty  manoeuvres  with  the  ambi- 
tious malcontents  of  the  party  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  with 
some  royalists  of  Paris.  The  Baron  do  VitroUes  was  the  most 
active,  the  most  insinuating,  and  the  most  intrepid  agent  of 
this  wandering  court.  He  penetrated  even  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  made  this  prince  believe  in  an  imxuense 
royalist  cause  which  only  existed  in  his  wishes ;  he  dispelled 
from  his  mind,  and  the  minds  of  his  ministers,  the  idea  of  the 
boundless  power  of  Napoleon  over  the  hearts  of  the  French ; 
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h0  fiew  froinr  Pkriff  to  Jfatxcj,  from  Nancjr  to  Saint  Dizier, 
from  the  Count  cPArtois  to  H.  do  Tdlleyrand,  fbm  M.  do 
TalleyTaord  to  Fouche,  from  Fonchi  to  the  royalists,  and  from 
the  royalists  to  the  republicans,  insnmating  to  this  one  a 
mission,  forcing  a  word  from  another,  here  interpreting  ailenee, 
there  kngoag^,  xfaldng  ias  liberty  and  his  1S&  on  the  high 
roads  between  the  two  armies.  Importanate  at  first,  Teiy  soon 
ttsefiil,  and  at  once  necessary  to  all,  he  thtis  combined,  almost 
in  himself,  the  llureads  of  a  triple  royalist  negociation,  of 
which  he  had  tafcen  tiie  initiatiTe  in  his  sash  and  agitating 
d&position 

vir. 

The  Comit  d'Artois,  diseonrs^anf  nearly  snnomided  at 
Kancy ,  by  the  reflux  of  the  French  army,  and  fearing  the  fete  of 
the  Dute  d'Enghien,  prepared  to  fly  again  from  Lorraine, 
when  M.  de  Vitrolles  came  to  beg  of  him  not  to  do  violence  to 
his  fortune  by  such  a  step,  but  to  maintain  himself,  even  at 
the  price  of  ^ome  dangers  and  some  mortifications,  on  the  line 
of  events.  Ho  communicated  to  the  prmce  the  bold  and 
decisive  resolution  which  his  counsels  and  those  of  Fo2zo  di 
Borgo  had  induced  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Bluoherto 
take,— to  march  at  all  hazards  directly  upon  Fiaais.  Might 
not  the  prince,  he  said,  expect  everything  from  a  capitulatioii 
of  Paris,  forced  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  frtmi  the 
embarrassment  of  the  sovermgns  in  proclmmmg  a  govemmest 
in  France,  from  the  ietd  of  his  friends,  from  the  clever  ew- 
nivance  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  from  the  compUeity  of  Fooehe, 
from  the  weariness  of  the  coooitry,  from  the  impatience  for 
vengeance  of  the  republican  party,  ready  to  oompound  for  a 
libeStal  eonstitadon,  imd,  finally,  froin  the  movemsnts  ia  France. 

vrn. 

Th&  Count  d'Artois  accordingly  remamed,  and  appioadied 
the  capital  step  by  step,  in  propoiHion  as  the  foreigners  opened 
the  road  for  bhn.  M.  de  Vitrolles,  arreted  for  a  moment  by 
the  French  troops,  t&en  escaped,  retamed  to  Paris,  and  did 
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iK>t  cease  to  keep  bis  new  master  ais^taainted  ifith  tito  seeret 
cEoiMBuvrea  which  he  was  brewixig  for  his  eanse,  witli  ihe^ 
familiars  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  with  the  repablicans,  and  with 
the  royalists  of  the  high  ari8tx)cntcy  cf  the  buboorg  Saint 
Germain.  M.  de  VitroUes  had  the  art  to  make  Hib  army  of 
the  allies  belioTe  that  he  was  the  representatiTe  of  an  irre- 
sistible foice  in  tho  interior,  and  to  make  the  dilbrent  parties 
of  the  capital  Miere  that  he  had  the  piomiBe  of  the  allied 
powers  in  fkvour  of  the  Bonrbons.  He  was  the  frequent 
concoctor  and  intermecBate  n^ent,  by  bomself,  of  three  or  fimr 
conspiraeies.  He  conceived  them ;  he  planned  and  comHned 
them  in  his  head ;  and  after  he  had  thus  persuaded  them  all 
that  they  were  really  in  existence,  he  gave  them  up  to  events 
which  could  not  fail  to  serve  them.  It  was  like  the  conspiracy 
of  Malet,  with  the  armies  of  'Europe  behind  it,  to  give  reality 
to  the  imagination  of  the  night,  when  three  men,  from  the 
depth  of  8  priBon»  had  engolfad  the  Enqiire,  and  created  a 
ff^eaaamt  in  imfigination. 

IX. 

The  Duke  d'Angouldme  found  himself  neady  m  the  some 
perplexity  on  the  frontierB  of  Spain.  He  had  disembarked  at 
Saint  Jean-de-Luz  with  some  aidecNb-eamp,  and  he  followed 
the  letreata  and  advances  of  the  English  anuy,  without  re« 
ceivii^  eithcsr  power  or  enoouxagement  from  Lord  Wellingtoa. 
From  the  head  quarters  of  this  army,  the  young  primse  scattered 
royalist  proclamations  axDoa^  the  Pyrenees,  and.  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean.  '*  1  am  come,"  said  he ;  "  I  am  in  France ;  I 
come  to  break  your  chains;  I  come  to  display  the  drapeau 
Uanc.  Bally  round  me.  Frenchmen !  Let  us  maiuh  together 
to  the  overthrow  of  tyranny.  My  hopes  will  not  be  deceived, 
I  am  the  son  of  your  kmgs,  and  you  are  Frenchmen !" 

Marshal  Soult,  who  commanded  the  Froich  army  opposed 
to  that  of  Wellington,  replied  to  this  seducticm  of  his  troops» 
by  addresses  to  his  own  soldiers,  who  repulsed  with  indignant 
insults  these  incentives  to  the  defection  of  the  army. 

**  Soldiers  r'  said  the  still  fEuthfiil  lieutenant  of  Napoleon, 
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Marshal  Soult'g  address  to  his  troopa. 


'Hbe  general  who  commands  the  anny,  against  which  we  are 
fighting  eveiy  day,  has  the  impudence  to  provoke  yod  to  sedition. 
He  speaks  of  peace,  and  calls  you  to  a  civil  war !  They  have 
the  in£uny  to  excite  you  to  hetray  your  oaths  to  the  Emperor* 
This  offence  can  only  be  avenged  in  blood.  To  arms !  Let  us 
devote  to  public  opprobrium  and  execration  all  those  French 
who  would  &vour  the  insidious  projects  of  our  enemies.  Let 
us  fight  to  the  last  the  enemies  of  our  august  Emperor  and  of 
our  country!  Hatred  to  all  traitors!  War  to  the  death  to 
those  who  would  attempt  to  divide  us !  Let  us  contemplate 
the  prodigious  efforts  of  our  great  Emperor,  and  his  signal 
victories,  and  let  us  die  with  arms  in  our  hands  rather  than 
survive  our  honour !" 

X.  • 

These  reproaches  of  Soult  against  Wellington  were  unjust. 
The  English  general  remained  inflexible  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  friends  of  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  and  refused,  with  a 
prudent  and  blunt  fidelity,  all  encouragement  to  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons,  lest  he  might  have  to  abandon  after  he  had 
compromised  it  The  secret  correspondence  of  this  general 
with  bis  government,  with  the  conspirators  of  Bordeaux,  and 
with  the  Duke  d'AngouI^me  himself,  since  published,  attest 
a  probity  of  character  and  a  reserve  in  promising,  which  do 
honour  to  his  command.  Wellington  was,  on  the  southern 
frontier,  the  general  of  the  British  government,  which;  of  all 
others,  was  the  one  that  had  the  fewest  measures  to  keep  with 
the  Emperor.  The  insurrection  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  Bordeaux, 
and  of  Toulouse,  might  essentially  assist  his  military  operations. 
The  drapeau  blanc,  displayed  in  the  provinces  on  the  faith  of 
the  support  of  England  to  that  cause,  might  carry  off  whole 
departments  and  corps  d*armee  from  the  standard  of  Soult: 
but  Wellington  would  not  purchase  these  advantages  at  the 
price  of  falsehood,  or  even  of  the  concealment  of  his  real 
intentions.  He  did  not  wish  to  expose  the  royalists  to  temp- 
tations, to  insurrection  without  acknowledgment,  which  would 
deliver  them  afterwards  to  the  vengeance  of  Bonaparte.    He 
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im>te  constantly  to  his  govemment  to  deter  it  from  these 
incitements  to  royalty. 

"Twenty  years  have  elapsed,"  he  wrote  to  the  prime 
minister,  "since  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  have 
quitted  France.  They  are  less  known  in  France  than  the 
princes  of  any  other  royal  house  of  Europe.  It  is  necessary, 
doubtless,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  that  Europe  should  expel 
Bonaparte ;  but  that  he  should  be  replaced  by  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  or  by  any  other  prince  of  royal  lineage,  is  of 
little  consequence.*' 

He  wrote  with  equal  frankness  and  severity  to  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me,  to  reproach  him,  or  to  interdict  him  from  using 
any  language  which  might  represent  to  the  French  people  that 
he  wa0  Bupprted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

XI. 

For  five  whole  months  the  Duke  of  Wellington  persisted  in 
the  same  coldness,  and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  lingered  at  the 
outposts  under  the  same  discouragement.  The  English  army 
regulated  its  advance  upon  Bordeaux  according  to  the  progress 
wbich  the  armies  of  Alexander  and  of  Blucher  were  making  in 
the  north.  The  infallible  genius  of  Wellington,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  was  prudence.  To  advance  a  little,— -never 
to  fall  back,  but  rather  to  die  in  the  position  taken  up,  and  to 
leave  nothing  to  fortune  but  its  chances, — this  is  the  greatness 
of  the  Engli^  Hannibal.  Bordeaux  called  to  him  in  vain;  he 
did  not  listen. 

This  great  city  was  impatient  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Napoleon.  Bordeaux  was  at  once  the  city  of  the  Girondists 
and  of  the  Yend^s ;  revolutionary,  libersd,  and  intelligent  as 
the  friends  of  Yergniaud;  royal,  enthusiastic,  and  daring  as 
Charette  and  La  Eochejaqueleit;  and  the  connecting  tie  of 
the  west  and  ihe  south.  Bordeaux  was,  moreover,  a  commer- 
cial city,  the  great  port  of  our  colonies,  and  the  harbour  of  our 
merchant  navy,  at  that  time  stagnating  in  its  waters,  instead 
of  exporting  to  London  and  the  Baltic  the  wines  of  Gironde, 
and  bringing  from  St.  Domingo  the  rich  eaigoes  of  our  sugars 
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andour  cofOeea.  Und^r  all  these  titles  Bordeuix  was  the  city 
of  opposition  to  the  government  of  Bonaparte.  This  govern- 
ment of  war  and  of  despotism  had  annihilated  thought,  Iwanded 
eloqnenoe  as  a  crime,  mutilated  liberty,  sold  Louisiana,  dis- 
dained or  lost  the  colonies,  blocked  up  the  seas,  destroyed 
maritime  commerce,  and  reduced  Bordeaux  to  penuiy  and 
humiliation.  Every  dass  of  the  population,  sailora,  merchants, 
advocates,  iiaxmei»,^all  opinions,  revolution  or  royaliam,  were 
mingled  together  in  one  universal  hatred  of  the  iron  regime  of 
Napoleon.  Bordeaux  longed  for  the  fall  oi  his  despotism,  as 
insuring  its  oim  resurrection.  No  city,  therefore,  could  be 
letter  chosen  for  the  centre  of  a  secret  conspiracy,  and  the 
focus  of  a  decisive  explosion,  agaiost  an  Empire  which  weighed 
heavily  on  the  affections  in  La  Vendee,  on  opinions  in  the 
Gironde,  and  on  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  this  blockaded 
shore  of  the  ocean. 

xn. 

This  conE{)iracy  had  been  organized  there  since  the  Buasian 
fjj^pt^^  between  a  small  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bor- 
deaux of  atl  classes,  and  some  gentlemen  of  La  YeiwLee.  These 
open  eonspuabors  had  no  occasion  to  confide  their  secret  views 
to  the  multitude;  for  they  were  certain  to  foUi»w  on  the  vei;y 
day  when  tbe  conspiracy  ahould  be  r^e  for  ezplo£ng.  The 
hearts  of  the  crowd  were  almost  unammous  for  the  eonspi- 
xataca,  and  the  national  war  had  only  to  change  its  colours 
to  be  the  army  of  an  insurrection.  The  munic%>al  authorities 
of  the  city,  and  M.  Linch,  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  came  to  an  «aa- 
derstandjUitg  with  M.  de  la  Boehqjaijuelein,  brother  to  the  hero 
of  La  Yendoe,  and  with  the  emissaries  of  the  Duke  d'Angea- 
l^me.  Strang  ta  say,  it  was  the  Kngh'sh  general  himself  who 
restrained  the  ea^losion  x>£  Bordeaux.  The  loyalist  committgie 
of  &is  diy  had  sent  him  sefpral  deputationsj  eliciting  him  to 
advance  widx  confidence,  and  oceupy  the  city;  but  this  he 
dedined  doiog.  General  Lord  Beresfocd,  who  commanded  the 
advance-jguaxd,  at  laigth  received  orders  to  approach  the  city ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  received  an  order  from  Lord  Wei- 
liogton  to  abstain  rigidly  from  exciting  any  insurrection  against 
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the  iflopttial  govenuaeat,  foid  iiom  enfemaiig  into  any  engage- 
saent  ivitb  tiie  epeoulAtiTa  ^atme  of  the  ftwriKim.  Lotd 
Benafbrd,  mose  stBoiigly  inftaoiiQed  thaa  Im  flOMnJ  by  ilie 
entreoliei  «f  the  Didte  d* Angout£i!i6  and  by  tide  ewfhnmaian 
of  BosdAins,  adfsoced  on  the  city  irbh  U,000  men,  «ad  tole- 
rated the  presence  of  the  Duke  d'AagooliiBO  ftt  liis  head 
quarters.  On  bis  approach  the  conspiracy  broke  out  The 
commissioner  of  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  de  Saint  Germain,  went  to 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  accompanied  by  all  the  royalist  youth  of  the 
orantiy,  oocfirmed  the  suycH:*  M.  lineh,  mi  the  miuucipal 
cooittilaai  tbek  fonctiona,  who  beoame  si^ireiae  on  the  flight 
of  theinperialaiitboritiea.  M.  de  Saiot  Gennam  adOTnistegied 
to  Aem  Urn  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Kmg, 

On  the  Idlowing  day,  the  I^  Marob,  the  "whole  dtj 
flocompaiued  their  magisteatflfl  to  meet  the  Diika  d*Ango!dteie» 
vha  was  aAvanfiing  with  the  Sn^^  anqy*  The  aathraities,. 
on  eeemg  hiio,  tore  off  the  symixdaof  the  &mpiiia»  whkh  they 
had  till  then  worn,  threw  them  in  the  4iist»and  hcdeted  the 
white  eochaie.  **  Take  caie,'*  said  BeieafaBd  to  tham;  **  per- 
hapayoa  rain  yoiBsdves  the  monient  yon  i!6piid]Ata.Napolaon. 
Tbid  allied  powess  ace  atillnegocaating  with  himiAt  theoongreas 
of  CbatiUoB.  Hffwerer,  you  aie  your  own  maaten.  Year 
xeaoluticma^onotooiiGenime.  I  takeposseaeianef  yoiir«i^» 
in  the  Mme  of  the  balligesent  powers." 

XIIL 

The  IWke  d'Angoultoie  marcheialonav «ta  eartab dia- 
taaee  fima  tiie  JBni^  eolamas,  Boivoonded  4>y  the  yenthof 
Beufdeaoxvad  of  La  Vendee.  ISiia  cort^  with  ariea  of  *^  Vive 
le  Boil**  oatiied  with  it  tfaa  eisdted  popalapa;  and  the  duke 
responded  to  the  acclamations  of  the  people  by  promisee  whioh 
veeoaniad  joyfidly  in  the  heart  of  tha  ooontiy';  **  No  more 
war  1  no  more  consoriptioBl  no  mom  do^  on  adnaa  1'*  The 
4rap$guhUmainB  aoddanly  unUded  on  all  tha pahho  ediSoasy 
an^  floating  from  the  windows  of  all  the  houses,  saluted  the 
return  of  the  acOad  d^puetf.  M.  Lain6,  whoae  aourtge  and 
tka  ftTi«fty  of  JBonanarte  haii  imintad  not  to  iha  aateam  and 
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popularity  of  La  Gironde— a  man  who  pleased  the  repablicaos 
by  his  opinions,  the  royalists  by  his  horror  of  tyranny,  and  all 
by  his  eloquence  and  his  virtue — ^was  invested  mih  supreme 
authority,  in  the  name  of  the  consummated  revolution.  This 
Stroke  convulsed  the  south,  and  produced  corresponding  move 
ments  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire. 

XIV. 

But  it  did  net  affect  Lord  Wellington.  This  general, 
tempted  in  vain  by  M.  Linch,  by  the  Duke  d*Angoul6me,  and 
by  the  royalists  of  the  two  provinces,  refused  to  go  to  the 
extremity  of  taking  on  his  own  responsibility  the  revolutionary 
movements  which  he  was  entreated  to  support,-  by  sending 
some  troops  into  the  rising  provinces.  He  reprimanded  Lord 
Beresford  for  having  shown  the  least  public  preference  for  the 
royalist  cause,  and  he  repulsed,  with  inflezibHity,  the  demands 
of  the  Duke  d*Angoul§me. 

''  It  is  against  my  advice  and  my  opinion,*'  he  replied  to 
this  prince,  after  the  12th  of  March,  "that  certain  persons  of 
the  city  of  Bordeaux  have  thought  proper  to  proclaim  King 
Louis  XVIII.  These  persons  have  not  given  themselves  any 
trouble;  they  have  not  furnished  one  farthing,  nor  levied  a 
single  soldier  to  sustain  their  cause;  and  now,  because  they 
have  incurred  some  danger,  they  accuse  me  of  not  supporting 
them  with  my  troops.  I  don't  know  if  I  am  not  going  beyond 
the  line  of  my  duty  in  lending  your  cause  the  least  protection 
or  the  slightest  support.  The  public  must  know  the  truth. 
If  within  ten  days  more  you  do  not  contradict  the  proclamation 
of  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  which  assigns  to  me  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  Bordeaux  royalists,  I  shall  publicly  falsify  it*^ 
myself." 

But  while  Lord  Wellington  was  thus  rigidly  keeping  him- 
self in  reserve,  the  course  of  events  at  Paris  was  leading 
France  and  the  allies  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Empire. 

With  respect  to  the  Duke  de  Berry  being  speedily  unde- 
ceived  as  to  the  pretended  insurrection  in  Normandy,  which 
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was  to  receive  him  on  the  shore,  and  to  conduct  him  in  trimnph 
to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  he  remained  in  the  island  of  JelBey 
in  sight  of  France,  apprehending  a  snare  of  the  police  of 
Bonaparte,  in  every  new  proposal  of  a  landing  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  west.  He  still,  however,  maintained  some 
insignificant  correspondence  with  the  suhaltem  agents  of  roy- 
alism  in  Paris ;  and  he  did  not  leave  the  island  for  that  city 
until  after  the  revolution  had  heen  completed,  and  quietly 
secured  ^n  the  throne  with  his  uncle  Louis  XVIIL 

XV. 

We  have  left  Paris,  after  the  entrance  of  the  allies,  fluc- 
tuating hetween  the  different  parties  which  the  irretrievable 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  now  universally  hailed,  left  in  France. » 
We  have  beheld  the  small  number  of  royalists  issuing  from  the 
noble  families,  or  the  literary  and  liberal  clubs  of  the  capital, 
meet  together,  the  day  of  the  entry  of  the  sovereigns,  on  the 
Boulevards,  declare  themselves  for  die  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  endeavour  (without  opposition,  although  without  support 
from  the  populace  who  were  equally  disaffected  towards  the 
Empire)  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  strangers,  as  to  their 
strength,  by  the  energy  of  their  enthusiasm.  Every  succeed- 
ing hour  Imd  given  them  more  stability  and  more  audacity. 
Paris  and  all  France  were  in  one  of  those  periods  of  prostration 
and  fluctuation,  frequent  in  the  history  of  nations,  when  a  few 
active,  bold,  and  well-concerted  bands  are  sufficient  to  give  an 
unexpected  and  general  current  to  affairs. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Abbe  Louis,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt, 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  chaplain  of  the  Emperor — ^first  the 
flatterer  and  then  the  insulter  of  his  fortunes,  (a  man  whose 
nature  was  intellectual  but  turbulent,  and  disrespectful  of  itself 
in  its  versatility) ;  M.  de  Vitrolles,  the  Duke  d'Albeig,  M.  de 
Jaucourt,  the  proprietors  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  Laborie, 
who  was  inveterate  in  plotting,  and  furious  in  intrigues ;  the. 
two  Bertins,  friends  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  (hackneyed  since 
1789  in  revolutionary  matters,  and  possessing  a  superiority  of 
tactics  and  of  intellect  which  constituted  them  true  statesmen 
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of  pabfic  opinion);  the  Abbe  de  Montesqtuon,  M.  de  Gbatean- 
briand  lamnfH  a  single  page  of  whose  wntmgtben  bent  destiny 
to-bisopisioBS ;  Matthew  de  Montmoiencj,  a  great  name  anda 
great  soul;  Sosthdne  de  la  Bochefoaeadt,  hiEr  son-in-law,  whose 
devotednew  was  a  passion  r  all  Madame  detStaefs  party ;  afew 
of  the  head^  of  the  r^pablican  party,  who  had  otEtHved  tyranny 
in  the  Senate ;  the  yonng  aristocracy  and  the  young  Htexati, 
in  a  harry  to  msh,  with  the  impetaosity  of  youthfal  blood,  into 
novelty,' under  antique  names;  and,  lastly,  the  ever  fbremost 
party  of  those  who  veer  with  the  wind,  and  who  seize  the 
opportonity  of  the  first  hours  of  a  reign  to  occupy  the  avenues 
to  favour  and  power ;— «uch  were  the  prime  agents  of  the  agi- 
tation which  led  to  the  movements  of  the  Bestoration. 

Nevertheless,  two  camps  were  already  visibly  marked  out 
in  the  roysHst  party ;  those  who  wished  to  recaQ  the  Bourbona 
as  masters,  bsoA  those  who  wanted  to'  admit  them  on  conditions, 
and  oUige  them  to  associate  witb  their  reign  the  men  of  the 
Empire,  the  Senate,  and  constitutional  principles,  in  order  that 
thehr  return  might  neither  be  the  rain  of  their  political  fortunes, 
nor  an- apostasy  from  the  Bevolution. 

XVt 

This  latter  party,  which  was  under  the  especiial  direction  of 
M  de  Talleyrand,  and  into  which  he  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  purposely  retarded  the  current  of  royalist 
opinion,  and  negodated,  sometimes  in  secret,  sometimes  openly, 
with  Louis  XVIII.,  still  at  Hartwell,  to  obtain  from  him  pledges 
and  concessions,  relying  on  the  shadow  of  that  Senate  which 
was  already  ruined  in  the  minds  of  the  nation,  and  vainly  en> 
deovoured  to  regain  a  little  esteem  by  interposing,  as  the 
r^pt^esentatives  of  the  liberties  it  had  sold,  between  the  Mng 
es^  the  people ;  but  it  was  too  evident  that  it  represented 
noi^hyg^but  its  own  cupidity  and  all  the  shameful  servilities  of 
thOTdi^  of  Napoleon.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  Senate,  at  this 
cfiti6al>  jtmeture,  was  another  act  of  baseness,  which  rather  de- 
gl^ed^  tikan  popularized  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  countiy. 
T^toeoilstitQtion  which  it  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  its  reodl 
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of  the  Bonzbons,  if?as  nolihiiig  more  than  a  Btipulation  f  orits  own 
endowments  and  honoius.  It  had  once  sold  liberty,  and  wanted 
to  sell  it  again;  but  the  people 'were  not  to  be  deceived.  Four 
or  five  great  characters  alone  oat  of  thia  body  had  escaped  the 
goneralcomiption,  and  soof^t  to  discover,  among  the  rains  of 
the  Empire,  some  of  the  &andationa  of  ancient  ISierty. 

XVIL 

The  Senate,  in  several  meetings  of  the  oomnnttee»  proposed 
the  basis  of  the  declaration  of  princij^  whkdi  it  woald  re- 
quire any  government  to  accept  as  apreliminaxy.  It  did  not  yet 
name  the  Bourbons ;  as  it  desired,  before  naming  them,  that 
Louis  XVIII.  should  explain  himself^aBd  declare  by  what  xi^t, 
and  on  what  conditions,  he  re-claimed  the  throne.  The  Abbe 
de  MoBtesquiou,  the  confidential  agent  of  this  iM:uifie>  wUh  the 
Senate  and  in  the  provisional  government*  insisted  that  the 
senators  should,  in  the  first  instance,  reeogniae  the  authority  of 
the  King.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  complaisant  to  all,  wavered 
between  both  parties,  advising  both,  prompting  resistance  on  the 
otie  hand  and  concessions  on  the  other.  He  was  in  daily  con- 
veisation  with  the  senators;  maintaining  secret  correspondence 
with  Hartwflil,  asid  still  mate  guarded  relations  with  the  court 
d  Artois  at  Nancy,  through  M.  de  VitcoUea;  intimate  witbthe 
Smperor  Alexander,  with  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  M.  de  Nesselzode, 
and  M.  de  Mettemioh;  guided  by  circumstances,  changing 
every  hour,  and  fedthful  to  one  interest  alone— -that  of  his  own 
importance  and  future  prospects. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  events  which  transpired  in  Paris, 
between  the  dowi^Eall  of  Napoleon  and  the  entiy  of  the  Bourbons, 
would  be  only  ta  desenbe  the  fluctoations  of  this  long  and 
tiresome  intdgue,  to  make  the  Bourbons  believe  that  the  Senate 
hod  the  power  of  awaeding  the  Empire,  and  to  make  the 
Senate  believe  that  the  Bourbons  feared  and  wished  to  compound 
with  it.  The  Bourbons,  without  doubt,  had  to  eomprvMnise^ .  far 
sake  of  their  secnri^,  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  had 
sprung  youthful  and  impatient  from  the  ruinaef  fallen  despo^ 
tism;  but  from  this  time  forward  m^  inwaistihie  Bu>ve«en& 
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impelled  France  towards  them  by  a  sense  of  their  necessity,  and 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  retard  this  movement, 
any  more  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  M.  de  Talleynind  to 
accelerate  it.  Napoleon  was  the  antipathy  of  Europe,  the 
Eepublic  was  the  terror  of  the  aristocracies  and  thrones,  and  the 
regency  of  Marie-Louise  was  but  the  guardianship  of  Austria; 
while  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  then  imknown,  was  a  description  of 
family  usurpation,  the  most  suspicious  and  dangerous  to  dynas- 
ties; and  the  division  of  France  was  a  crime  against  nationality, 
and  therefore  impossible.  The  necessify  of  peace,  the  impa- 
tience to  free  the  country  from  foreign  occupation,  the  disgust 
of  glory,  the  exhaustion  of  wealth  and  of  population,  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  cabinets  who  could  find  no  solid  pledge  of 
reconciliation  except  in  the  legitimate  princes,  the  impossibility 
of  leaving  a  conquered  people  longer  in  suspense, — together 
with  recollections,  fears  and  hopes, — all  drove  the  political 
feelings  of  France  to  the  Restoration.  Even  the  army  did  not 
resist,  and  its  chiefs  hastened  to  welcome  the  new  princes. 

Men  arrogate  to  themselves  the  work  of  God,  when  they 
pretend  to  have  created  such  movements  as  these;  yet  they  in 
reality  but  follow  them ;  all  individual  acts  being  lost  in  these 
great  instinctive  impulses  of  epochs  and  of  people.  Bonaparte 
called  himself  the  man  of  Destiny,  and  the  Bourbons,  in  1814, 
might  have  called  themselves  the  men  of  Providence;  for  they 
returned,  in  spite  of  all  men,  with  the  reflux  of  a  Eevolution  that 
had  completed  its  round  of  vicissitude  and  4evastation.  . 

XVIII. 

The  discussions  of  M.  de  Montesquioa  and  the  senators,  on 
a  compact  between  the  nation  and  the  Bourbons,  were  but  the 
dogmatic  puerilities  of  a  body  which  did  not  represent  anyr 
thing,  and  a  minister  who  represented  nothing  but  shadows, 
and  turned  on  the  preamble  of  a  constitution,  whether  it  should 
declare  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  nation,  or  that  it  was  the 
gift  of  royalty.  They,  however,  agreed  in  the  nature  of  the 
institutions  which  should  surround  the  new  monarchy.  The 
repreisentatiTe  aystem,  divided  into  two  chambersi,  and  aU  the 
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liberties  of  religion,  of  opinion,  and  of  discussion,  to  become 
the  common  right  of  the  constitutional  kingdom,  were  equally 
admitted  by  both  parties,  each  giving  way  a  little,  not  in  prin- 
ciples but  in  terms,  and  veiling  by  vagueness  or  omissions  the 
articles  on  which  they  diiSered.  By  the  assistance  of  these 
mutual  compositions  of  M.  de  Montesquieu  and  of  the  Senate, 
this  body,  on  the  6th  of  April,  called  '*  to  the  throne  of  France 
Louis-Stanislas-Xavier,  of  France,  brother  of  the  last  king, 
and,  after  him,  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  the  ancient  orden" 

But,  in  the  very  letter  that  M.  de  Montesquieu  addressed 
to  Hartwell,  to  announce  to  the  King  this  act  of  the  Senate,  he 
prepared  that  prince  against  the  obligatory  character  of  the 
constitution  obtruded  on  him. 

"  This  constitution  need  not  embarrass  you,*'  said  he  to  his 
master.  "  Where  is  the  authority  ?  and.  where  the  mandate 
of  the  Senate  ?  On  entering  France,  publish  a  royal  edict, 
atid  give  privileges  to  the  nation  yourself.  Do  not  treat  with 
this  despised  Senate,  but  with  some  few  of  its  members, 
accessible  to  all  promises  of  personal  advantage.  The  nation 
wishes  for  the  old  regime." 

XDL 

Louis  XVIII.,  with  the  circumspection  which  characterised 
his  policy,  wisely  left  these  impotent  intrigues,  in  Paris  to  wear 
themselves  out, — secure  beforehand  of  reaping  the  benefit  of 
the  general  apathy,  and  of  dictating  conditions  which  his  pre- 
mature presen,ce  would  have  obliged  him  to  submit  to.  He 
waited,  reflected,  and  debated  within  himself  and  with  his 
favourites,  dallying  with  the  accomplishment  of  his  amUtion. 
Sure  of  the  throne,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  in  perspective,  with- 
out hurrying  to  approach  it,  and  caused  himself  to  be  wished 
for  as  the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  and  hoped  for  as  a  mystery, 
knowing  that  the  impatience  of  each  succeeding  day  increased 
his  strength,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  towards 
him  would  be  proportioned  to  the  perplexity  under  which  it 
was  wasting  away. 
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The  Count  d'Aftx)is  -was  entirely  opposed  to  these  senti- 
ments.  This  prince  believed  it  nms  necessary  to  surprise  ike 
nation,  not  to  make  them  wait,  and,  less  intelligent  than  Ms 
brother,  ima^ned  that  the  movement  of  France  towards  ike 
Bourbons  was  the  result  ot  affection,  and  not  of  reason.  He 
flattered  himself  that  his  -piesenee  would  carry  this  affection 
to  a  pitch  of  frenzy ;  and  that  he  would  conquer  France  by  a 
single  look.  His  familiars  about  him,  and  his  correspondents 
in  Paris,  encouraged  him  in  this  illusion.  Beholding  in  him 
the  representative  of  aristocracy  and  of  royalty  after  their  own 
hearts,  the  prince  of  their  youth,  the  Charles  II.  of  their 
dreams,  and  the  firm  opposer  of  all  innovation,  they  looked 
upon  Louis  XVIII.  merely  as  a  beginning.  In  their  eyes  the 
Count  d'Artois  was  the  Bestoration  in  himself,  and  they  intox- 
icated him  witli  the  idea  of  his  future  popdarity. 

This  prince,  deluded  by  these  adulations  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  which  had  influenced  him  from  his  youtii,  assumed  more 
authority  and  importance  than  was  proper  in  a  prince  of  the 
second  rank.  He  had  taken  to  himself,  as  a  revival  of  his  old 
position  during  the  emigration,  the  title  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  which  Louis  XVIII.  left  him  on  sufferance, 
but  which  he  had  not  given  to  him.  This  title,  thus  half 
usurped  and  half  conceded,  ascribed  to  the  Count  d'Artds  all 
the  royal  functions  and  powers  in  the  absence  of  his  brother. 
Louis  XVIII.  did  not  see  this  unlimited  power  exercised  in 
-his  name,  and  without  his  authority,  either  without  umbrc^e 
or  inquietude.  He  was  afraid  that  interested  and  ambitious 
counsels  might  make  the  Count  4'Artois  tiffect  an  authority 
over  public  opinion,  which  might  trouble,  at  a  later  period,  the 
authority  of  his  own  reign.  He  apprehended  that  his  brotiier 
might,  beforehand,  render  unpopular  his  own  return  by  some 
acts,  or  by  some  expressions  calculated  to  hmrt  the  new  spirit 
of  the  people.  He  confided  in  his  conscience ;  but  he  did  not 
confide  either  in  his  understanding  or  his  solidity,  ^^at  he 
feared  most  of  all  was  the  submission  of  the  Count  dlArtois  to 
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.BcdesiAStical  influenoe,  and  his  infatuation  far  the  emigraat 
nobility.  Louis  XVIII.  knew  France  well  eaaagh  4»  nadar- 
Btand  that  the  freedom  oi  worship  and  equality  of  Aonditions 
were  the  two  passions  of  the  Bevolation,  which  had  anrnved 
the  Beign  of  Terror  as  well  as  the  Despotism ;  and  liiat  to 
present  to  France  the  royalty  of  the  Hoose  of  Boorbon, 
between  a  bishop  claiming  the  rights  of  his  altars,  imd  a 
nobleman  claiming  the  privileges  of  his  birth*  was  to  throw 
two  fatal  shadows  upon  the  first  steps  of  the  BestocatiQD. 


XXI. 

Uncertain  of  the  reception  which  awaited  him  in  Pads,  liie 
Count  d'Artois  had  remained  up  to  this  period  at  liEi&augr.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  seeiug  that  the  premeditated  indeaision  of  the 
provisional  government  could  not  continue  much  longer,  and 
that  public  opinion  began  to  reproach  him  with  aacnficing  ihe 
interests  of  France  to  those  of  the  Senate,  secretly  ahandmsed 
the  lost  cause  of  this  body ;  and  he  wrote  at  length,  through 
M.  de  Vitrolles  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  to  beg  of  him  to  come 
and  take  the  government  in  quality  of  lieutenant  ipvemor  of 
his  brother.  The  prince  immediately  departed,  and  .travelled 
through  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  amidst  the  enthusiasm  ^f 
their  respective  inhabitants  (who  saw  in  him  a  liberator),  and 
with  cries  of  peace,  and  abolition  of  conscription  and  taxes. 
He  received  on  his  journey  the  plan  of  a  Constitution,  voted  by 
the  Senate  as  a  condition  of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  power. 
He  disdained  to  reply  to  this  act,  or  to  discuss  it;  for  he 
thought,  and  with  reason,  that  the  discredited  voice  of  the 
Senate  would  be  stifled  on  his  entrance  into  Paris  by  the  accla- 
mations of  a  people  who  would  recognise  in  him  the  heir  of  a 
throne  anterior  to  the  date  of  their  authority. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  the  chateau  de  Livry,  at  the  gates 
of  Paris,  the  residence  of  Count  Charles  de  Damas,  one  of  his 
oMcers,  he  received  there  the  visit  of  M.  de  Choiseul  fioufi&er, 
sent  to  him  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  charged  by  the  latter 
with  a  note  from  the  provisional  government,  which  indicfuted 
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to  the  prince  under  what  title  he  would  be  invested  with  power, 
on  entering  the  palace  of  his  fathers.  '*  The  pretensions  of  the 
Senate  are  inadmissible,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand ;  **  the  brother 
and  representatiye  of  the  King  cannot  share  his  authority  with 
a  commission  of  the  Sei^te.  The  exercise,  pure  and  simple, 
of  the  authority  of  lieutenant-general  is  dangerous.  The 
government  therefore  proposes  that  the  King's  brother  be 
named,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  Chief  of  the  Provisional 
Government." 

The  prince  did  not  stop  at  this  compromise  any  more  than 
the  other;  nor  did  he  reply  to  it  The  impatience  of  Paris, 
excited  by  the  royalists,  and  shared  by  the  people,  who  never 
comprehend  any  but  simple  ideas,  opened  the  gates  in  spite  of 
the  Senate,  and  in  defiance  of  the  scruples  of  the  provisional 
government.  The  multitude  flew  towards  liviy  to  meet  the 
prince.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  government,  the  authorities, 
the  constituted  bodies,  and  the  marshals,  allowed  themselves 
also  to  be  drawn  thither,  by  one  of  those  outbursts  which  no 
policy  can  quell  or  retard.  The  president  of  the  provisional 
government  received  the  prince  at  the  Barriere  de  Bondy,  and 
some  words  were  exchanged  between  him  and  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, as  vague  and  insignificant  as  congratulations  usually  are 
They  decided  nothing  as  to  the  conditions  proposed,  rejected, 
or  consented  to  between  the  prince  and  the  people.  The  Count 
d'Artois  was  received  in  his  quality  of  a  Bourbon,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  Tuileries,  as  the  mansion  of  his  forefathers. 


XXII. 

All  the  high  nobility,  and  all  the  principal  dtizens  of  Paris, 
had  proceeded  to  the  Barriere  on  horseback  to  form  a  cortege 
for  the  King's  brother.  The  Damas,  the  Luxembourgs,  the 
CrilloDS,  the  Mortements,  the  Robans,  the  Montmorencys 
(mingled  with  the  great  officers  and  marshals  of  the  Empire, 
Key,  Marmont,  Gudinot,  Moncey,  Kellerman,  and  Nansouty), 
either  preceded,  or  followed  the  prince : — some,  already  deco- 
rated with  the  white  cockade,  like  the  Count  d'Artois  himself. 
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and  otheiB  still  wearing  the  tri-colour  cockade,  under  which  they 
jhad,  up  to  that  period,  fought  against  the  Restoration.  The 
mounted  national  guard,  who  had  turned  out  spontaneously, 
had  decorated  themselTes,  the  evening  before,  with  the  symbol 
60  agreeable  to  the  eyes  of  Bourbons.  They  brandished  their 
eabres  over  the  heads  of  the  populace,  shouting  and  spreading 
everywhere  around  them  the  cry  of  Vive  le  roi!  The  Count 
d'Artois  was  the  object  of  attraction  for  every  eye,  and  for  die 
universal  enthusiasm.  This  prince  rode  gracefully,  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  horse ;  he  preserved,  under  the  maiturity  of 
years,  and  under  the  traces  of  long  exile,  that  serene  beauty 
of  countenance,  that  mild  haughtiness  of  expression,  that  ele- 
gance of  figure,  and  that  appearance  of  manly  youth,  which 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  all  the  idol  of  the  court,  and  the 
external  model  of  the  aristocracy.  He  had  all  those  natural 
gifts  which  attract  the  eye  and  touch  the  heart  of  a  multitude. 
The  Eestoration  of  exiled  royalty  could  not  be  personified 
under  features  more  graceful  and  imposing.  The  name  of  Bomv 
bon,  the  sorrows  of  exile,  the  joys  of  return,  and  the  shade  of 
Louis*  XVI.,  his  brother,  surrounded  him  with  a  respect,  ^ 
prestige,  and  a  feeling  for  the  past  which  bowed  all  heads  beforb 
him.  His  friends  circulated  in  the  crowd  a  saying  which  waa 
not  his,  but  which  was  admirably  invented  to  open  all  hearts  to 
him,  and  to  prepare  for  him  universal  plaudits: — ''  I  see  my 
country  again,  and  I  am  happy.  There  is  nothing  dianged  in 
France ;  there  is  only  one  Frenchman  the  more !  •* 

He  directed  his  course  through  the  multitude  towards  the 
cathedral,  to  ofifer  up  his  thanks  there  to  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
before  he  should  again  cross  the  threshold  of  their  palace.  The 
whole  population  of  Paris  formed  his  cortege  to  the  Tuileries; 
and  at  the  moment  he  dismounted  at  the  entrance,  an  immense 
white  standard  was  unrolled  to  the  breeze  on  the  summit  of 
the  edifice.  The  prince  saw  once  more,  with  a  mixture  of  joy 
and  tears,  those  apartments  and  those  gardens,  full  to  his  eyes 
of  the  grandeurs  of  his  race,  the  graces  of  the  queen,  the 
anguish,  the  captivity,  and  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.,  of  the 
tumults  of  the  Convention,  and  of  the  trophies  of  the  Empire. 
On  seeing  again  the  paternal  dwelling,  he  found  it  empty  of 
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«11  his  rdatures,  and  fall  of  the  difficolties,  ike  perite,  aaid  Ae 
catastrophes  of  the  thzose.  Between  sudi  a  fetom,  and  sn. 
eternal  exile,  we  caanot  say  which  the  heart  of  an  ocdinary 
aHa  would  hare  fwefened;  bat  the  heart  of  apiinoe  was  there 
soon  disttacted  from  natore  by  the  teasmg  of  partus,  bj  the 
oares  of  government,  by  the  opposing  eoonsels  of  lOYcdixtion 
and  eoonter-revoltttion  face  to  face,  and  by  the  pecspectiviB  of 
personal  ambitLan. 

XXIII. 

The  Emperor  Alezandflr,  who  imtil  than  had  inhaisited  the 
hotel  of  M.  do  Talleyrand,  andpronooneed,  without  appeal,  on 
Ihe  measures  of  the  provisional  government,  immediateiy 
quitted  this  seat  of  government,  and  went  to  reside,  as  a  dm^e 
foreign  general,  in  the  palaoe  de  Tl^see.  He  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Count  d'Artois  at  the  Tuileries,  and  both  ptbices  conversed 
together  without  witnesses.  The  En^ror  Alexander,  already 
cbcumvented  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  by  the  men  of  the 
£m^e,  counselled  the  prince  to  constitutional  measmxs, 
^hioh  alone  eould  Tender  a  Eestoratton  popular  and  dusaiJe. 
The  Senate,  centered  by  popular  en^usiasmy  presented  Ihem- 
«alves  at  the  palace,  and  recognised  bis  title  of  Lieutcmant- 
geneial  <tf  the  kingdom.  The  Count  d'Artois  rasponded  by 
mague  promises  of  Constitution,  but  without  too  formally  en- 
gaging the  King,  his  brotli^r.  Nevertheless,  the  cqoeech  which 
he  read  to  the  d^utation  of  l^e  Senate,  drawn  up  by  Fonclie 
nt  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  obtruded  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  comprised  the  text  of  all  the  liberties  and  of  all  the 
national  guarantees  daimed  by  the  republican  party,  which  had 
now  become  the  liberal  one. 

He  received,  on  the  same  day,  the  members  of  the  legislative 
body  present  in  Paris.  The  president  of  this  assembly,  Felix 
Faulcon,  omitted,  in  bis  speech  to  the  prince,  everythhig  that 
oould  resemble  a  summons,  or  even  a  condition  of  constitutioiial 
pledges.  The  Count  d  Artois,  though  cold  towards  the  Senate, 
was  cordial  with  the  legislative  body.  He  afifocted  to  see,  in 
these  members  of  the  national  representation^  the  veritahle 
organs  of  the  country. 
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XXIV. 

Three  days  after  this,  die  Count  d*Artois  oonstituted  his 
government  It  was  a  prolongation  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  took  the  foxm  of  a  gieat  eounoil  et  state,  assembled 
aicnnd  the  prinoe,  to  assist  him  vdA  its  advice,  aaatd  to  administer 
in  his  name.  Tim  oonncil  of  government  was  composed  of 
M.  de  TaUejrand,  Marshal  Moocey,  Maiehal  Oudinot,  the 
Duke  d'Alberg,  the  Oomit  de  Janoomrt,  General  de  BeBcnonviHe» 
Gemcsl  Dessoles,  and  the  Abbe  de  Moatesqiiiou.  The  Baron 
de  YitzoUes,  mitil  then  .the  officiiMis  mediatc»r  between  the 
ptinee  and  the  dominant  parties  at  Paris,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  €Qaneil,  with  the  tttleof  secretary  of  state.  Lodged 
at  the  Tnikiies,  near  the  person  of  the  prinoe— the  ventaUe 
confidential  minister  of  tiie  Comit  d'Aztois  in  the  midst  of  lus 
unknown  or  suspected  nmustem — M.  de  VitroUes  (usefiil  to 
the  prince  in  Iblid  council,  and  to  the  council  when  with  his 
master;  dwelling  sometimes  on  his  services  to  royalty,  as  «n 
active  agent  of  the  Bestoration,  sometimes  on  his  previous 
connections  with  Tslleyxaad  and  Fouch^,)  j^yedfor  somed^ 
the  part  of  a  useful  xpan.  Having  obtsined  power  by  aoaae 
months*  intermeddling  in  events,  M.  de  Vitrolles  at  once 
established  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  prince  by  his 
devotion,  of  the  zealots  of  the  constitution  by  his  secret  con- 
nection with  tliem«  and  of  the  royaliats  by  his  fecvosir.  A  man 
of  action  rather  than  of  reflection,  wi^ut  any  firm  footing 
among  any  of  the  parties,  and  obliged  to  fiatt^  them  all  to 
induce  them  to  accept  his  domination,  M.  de  Vitrolles  was  a 
good  scout  for  the  ambushes  into  which  a  new  pzinoe  might 
fall  on  arriving  in  an  unknown  region;  but  he  wae  a  bad 
counsellor  to  trace  for  him  a  pditical  line  on  a  grand  scale. 
A  servant  richer  than  a  minister,  too  devoted  to  be  independent, 
and  too  much  in  want  of  everybody  to  dominate  over  any  one, 
he  made  the  mind  of  his  master  waver  during  some  weeks 
betwe^i  imperialism,  liberalism,  and  absolutism.  He  then 
drew  him,  out  of  spite,  into  that  underhand  opposition,  and  into 
thoee  hidden  manceavres  which  fialaified  the  political  life  of  the 
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Count  d*Artois,  embarrassed  the  reign  of  bis  brother,  and 
fatally  prejudiced  bis  own. 

XXV. 

The  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  hastened  to  nomi- 
nate commissioners-general,  with  a  mission  to  procure  the 
authority  of  the  King  to  be  recognised  in  all  the  provinces.  The 
majority  of  these  commissioners  were  chosen  amongst  men  who 
were  familiar  with  the  prince,  some  of  them  amongst  the 
marshals  and  generals  who  had  been  first  to  court  the  favour  of 
the  new  reign.  They  no  where  experienced  any  resistance. 
The  whole  of  France,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  hope,  hailed  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons.  The  army  alone  contmued  mute  and 
melancholy ;  but  its  distraction  never  broke,  out  into  sedition. 
It  passed  from  the  Emperor  to  the  King  with  the  decency  of 
its  regret,  but  with  the  unanimity  and  the  discipline  of  its  pa- 
triotism. It  felt  that  the  nation  luul  paid  too  dearly  for  its  glory, 
and  that  it  ought  to  retire  from  the  scene,  to  make  way  for  the 
establishment  of  peace.  The  orders  of  the  government  removed 
it  from  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  foreign  troops,  and  for  the 
time  sent  it  away  beyond  the  Loire. 

XXVI. 

Ten  days  after  the  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Fontaine- 
bleau,  M.  de  Talleyrand  concluded  with  the  allied  powers  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  by  which  he  entirely  disarmed  France. 
The  fortified  places,  and  all  they  contained,  in  arms,  munition, 
and  artillery,  were  ceded  to  the  allies.  It  was  the  complete 
capitulation  of  a  conquered  country.  Without  prejudice  to  any 
of  the  ulterior  conditions  of  the  peace  which  was  to  be  executed, 
the  sovereigns  promised,  on  their  side,  that  their  troops  should 
evacuate  the  frontiers  of  France,  such  as  they  existed  in  1792, 
as  soon  as  the  French  troops  should  have  vacated  the  places 
and  the  territories  which  they  still  occupied  on  the  soil  of 
Europe. 

A  general  murmur  greeted  this  capitulation  of  France,  which 
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-ms  signed,  as  the  first  act  of  bis  accession,  by  tbe  Count 
d'Artois.  His  counsellors  tbus  made  of  bim  tbe  executioner  of 
tbe  rigours  of  invasion  and  tbe  bumiliations  of  conquest. 

Tbere  is  no  doubt  tbat  a  nation  wbose  capital  was  occupied 
by  200,000  men,  would  not  argue  freely  witb  its  conquerors 
on  tbe  conditions  of  peace;  but  it  could  bave  refused  to  ratify 
tbem,  so  spoliating  and  sbameful  as  tbey  were,  by  tbe  bands  of 
its  own  govemment.  Had  tbe  Count  d'Artois  been  better 
counselled,  be  ougbt  not  to  bave  entered  Paris  except  to  relieve 
France,  and  not  to  ratify,  in  tbe  name  of  a  Bourbon,  tbose 
severities,  ruin,  and  disarmaments,  wbicb  to  bim  would  be.  an 
eternal  reproacb.  People  tbougbt  tbey  saw  in  tbis  act  tbe 
genius  of  Coblentz,  giving  tbe  band  to  a  stranger,  and  selling 
France  to  re-purcbase  tbe  tbrone.  It  was  notbing  but  tbougbt- 
lessness  and  baste;  but  tbe  discontented  part  of  tbe  nation 
affected  to  see  a  complicity  in  it.  Tbis  act,  in  a  few  days, 
rendered  tbe  prince  unpopular,  as  well  as  bis  counsellors  and 
his  government.  AIL  eyes  were  tberefore  turned  towards 
Louis  XVIII. ;  and  tbe  prudence  of  tbis  prince  was  acknow- 
ledged, wbo  bad  allowed  bis  brotber  to  commit  tbis  folly,  but  was 
coming  after  bim  to  protest  against  sucb  weak  precipitation. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  could  bave  given  better  counsel  to  tbe  prince; 
but  be  bad,  above  all  tbings,  on  bis  own  part,  to  give  pledges. 
He  was  suspected  by  tbe  emigrants,  odious  to  tbe  bisbops  wbo 
surrounded  tbe  Count  d*Artois,  and,  tbougb  useful,  disliked  by 
tbe  count.  It  was  tberefore  necessary  for  bim  to  purcbase, 
by  great  diplomatic  concessions,  tbe  support  wbicb  be  so  much 
required  in  tbe  council  of  tbe  allied  sovereigns.  It  may  be 
supposed  tbat  be  did  not  baggie  witb  Europe  for  tbat  favour 
wbicb  made  bim  so  necessary  to  tbe  Tuileries. 

XXVII. 

His  correspondence  witb  Hartwell  was  daily  contracting. 
At  Paris  be  bad  made  use  of  tbe  pretensions  of  tbe  Senate, 
till  public  opinion  turned  against  this  body ;  and  be  was  not 
tbe  man  to  struggle  vainly  against  opinion.  He  now  tberefore 
prepared  tbe  way  for  tbe  King,  and  was  desirous  of  securing 
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cfoims  on  his  gratitude.  Oonstitatioiial  reqtdrem^nts  were  be- 
cexnifig  weaker  every  day  in  the  general  aaudety  for  a  setUe- 
ment;  and  -he  had  served  with  too  mnek  suppleness  both 
connter-reTolntion  and  despotism  nader  the  hend  of  Napoleon, 
to  be  at.  all  diffident  in  giving  pieces  of  liberty.  The  bei^ 
constittttion  would  be  that  which  would  best  giuraiitee  to  him 
his  ascendant  oter  the  nevprinees,  Ins  Ibrtone,  and  his  d^niQr. 
Louis  XVIII.  had  known  him'  before  the  Berohttion,  and 
having  k^t  his  eye  npoa  him  daring  the  Direetory  and  daring 
the  Empre,  he  did  not  apprehend  any  obstade  in  Mm,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  willing  instroment  *€^  hk  gir^enmient.  He 
knew  that  resterattons  have  more  oesasibn  for  sop^e  men 
than  any  other  sort  of  revelations;  because,  in  preserving  tiie 
principles,  they^only  change  the  instrmnenls  of  government. 
Versatility  and  ingratitade  are  virtues  of  emergency  in  ministers 
who  wish  to  belong  to  two  reigns*  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
boldly  assumed  this  part,  and  nobody  possessed  at  once  more 
finesse,  more  boldness,  and  more  suppleness  to  play  it  out 
He  belonged  to  the  old  regime  by  Ms  birth,  to  the  Bevolutbn 
by  his  repudiated  priesthood,  to  the  Empire  by  his  dignities, 
to  Europe  by  his  defection  h^am  the  Empire,  to  the  Bestoxation 
by  his  oomplixsity  in  the  manosutieB  which  had  roused  up  the 
Senate  agomst  Napoleon,  and  to  all  parties  by  his  flexibility  to 
every  passing  wind.  He  was  ther  type  of  change,  the  model 
and  the  instrument  of  those  inconstancies  that  a  restored 
sovereign  must  expect  from  the<  dttsaetecs,  the  laws,  assd  the 
manners  of  a  subdued  revolution.  Louis  XVIII.  th^^e^re 
caressed  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  m  distance,*  he  neither  esteemed 
nor  loved,  but  he  understood  him.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  in 
his  eyes  the  precious  gambler  of  eireumstanoesy  and  a  com- 
pendium of  all  those  talpnts  which  are  useful  in  making  a 
nation  pass  by  graduated  tints  firomrone  principle  to  another, — 
a  man  destined  by  his  nature  to  be  found  quite  apropos,  on 
the  threi^old  of  the  TmlerieSr  to  bow  out  the  fallen  dynasty, 
and  to  introduce  the  new  one:-— an  ai^que  £>r  the  ancients,  a 
new  man  for  the  parvenus,-— a  pledge  for  the  conquered*  and 
an  accomplice  for  the  conquerors»-*the  man  for  all ! 
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XXVUL 

Louis  XYIIL,  from  the  defptli  of  his  retreat  at  Hartwell, 
listened  to  all  tbe  different  voices  wfaieh  .thus  came  to  him 
from  Fiance ;  some  invoking  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
€i  the  people,  others  demanding  there-estabMshment  of  classes 
and  the  States^geneial ,  some,  the  old  constitution,  as  if  in 
Fiance  there  had  ever  existed  any  other  than  custom,  modified 
by  chance,  and  given  by  the  power  and  the  will  of  the  Sing ; 
and,  fixially;  some  others  demanded  free  despotism,  sanctified 
by  the  right  of  birth,  by  tradition,  and  by  religion.  All,  how- 
ever, in  this  diversity  of  plans,  recognised  the  cOnviNuenee  or 
the  necessity  of  having  the  Bourbons. 

"What!"  exclaimed  M ,  a  publicist,  at  that  time 

obtruding  the*  light  divine  on  all,  who  were  for  making  condi- 
tions fax  the  Kong's  return — ''what !  will  you  come  then  with 
your  bit  of  paper  in  your  hand,  to  inform  us  that  the  prince ' 
who  is  <soniing  is  not  our  King  ?" 

**  We  mmt  secure  the  future,"  replied  Fouche,  is  an  address 
to  the  Count  d'Artois;  "the  heavens  and  the  earth  resound 
with  acclamations^  The  traattsports  of  universal  joy  are  really 
the  expression  of  all  hearts.  We  must  have  pledges  for  all- 
opinions,  guarantees  for  all  interests.  A  legislator  of  antiquity, 
and  one  <^  the  most  &mous  for  his  wisdom,  Solon,  after  long 
agitati(ms,  wished  that  the  city  of  Minerva  should  be  thoroughly 
purified,  like  a  temple  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  wash  the 
marble.  He  caused  the  statues  of  the  gods  to  be  carried 
through  all  the  streets  and  all  the  squares ;  and  he  placed 
reeottciliatioiL  and  public  peace  under  the  guarantee  of  Heaven* 
The. King  will  not  follow  the  example  of  Charles  XL,  who, 
after  having  promised  a  general  amnesty,  pardoned  nobody,  but 
mixed  the  spectacle  of  the  scaffold  with  thafc  of  rejoicing,  and 
thus  prepared  a  new  dethronement  for  the  family  of  the 
Stuarts.  I  think  I  know  the  spirit  of  Fmnce;  France  is 
ei^ely  disposed  to  rally  round  tho  throne  of  the  Bourbons, 
if  &  royal  azid  national  coostitutiipn  guarantees  all  our  rights." 
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Abb6  de  Montesqmoa's  advice  to  LoaU  XVIIL 

The  pare  royalists  replied  that  the  best  constitatioii  was  the 
soul  of  a  good  king. 

XXIX. 

The  Abb6  de  Montesquieu  was  the  confidential  minister  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  a  member  of  the  provisional  goTemment. 
He  was  connected  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  policy,  and  with 
the  royalists  in  feeling.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  this  tumult  of 
different  opinions,  and  trying  to  disentangle  the  general  spirit 
in  the  midst  of  these  opposing  counsels,  he  thus  wrote  to 
Hartwell:— 

«  My  advice,  and  that  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  is,  that  the 
King  on  entering  France  should  simply  publish  a  royal  edict, 
by  which  he  should  declare  his  own  sovereignty,  mthout  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  clogged  beforehand  by  a  constitution  null  and 
void.  Then  let  the  King  afterwards  proclaim  the  rights  that 
he  will  acknowledge  in  the  nation,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
legislative  body.  The  state  of  the  finances,"  he  added,  *'  decides 
me  to  this." 

The  Count  d*Artois,  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  conces- 
sions that  he  had  made  in  his  haste  to  enter  Paris,  and  to 
enjoy  the  first  fruits  of  the  government,  gave  neither  intelli- 
gence nor  advice  to  the  King  his  brother.  He  seemed  afraid 
of  engaging  himself  by  counsels  which  might  have  been  dis- 
pleasing at  Hartwell,  and  which  might  be  brought  against  him- 
self at  a  later  period,  when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  oppose  concessions.  He  contented  himself 
with  sending  to  the  King  the  Count  de  Bruges,  one  of  his 
most  familiar  aides-de-camp,  to  induce  his  brodier  to  come  at 
length,  and  take  the  crown.  The  Count  de  Bruges  expressed 
to  the  King  the  real  and  secret  thoughts  of  the  Count  d'Artois. 
They  were  those  of  the  emigrants  and  publicists  of  the  old 
regime,  who  looked  upon  all  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of 
a  nation  and  of  revolutionary  proceedings  as  a  partial  abdica- 
tion, and  ds  an  anticipated  degradatibn  of  the  mystery  of 
royalty  by  right  divine.  The  King  himself,  was  secretly  inclined 
to  this  dogma,  not  by  the  conviction  of  his  jnind,  but  by 
the  habit  of  birth,  and  from  respect  for  his  race;  but  through 
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policy  he  leant  toifwrds  an  apparent  compromise  between  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  right  of  his  sovereignty.  -  He 
o^y  wished  that  ^  acknowledgment  should  be  conceded,  and 
not  forced  from  him  by  circumstances;  and  that  the  royal 
origm,  and  the  sovereign  terms  of  this  compromise  between 
the  throne  and  the  people  should  be  such  that  the  whole  should 
appear  a  gift  of  royalty,  and  that  this  conditional  gift  could  be 
suspended,  or  withdrawn,  if  the  nation  should  ever  pretend  to 
put  itself  on  an  equality  with  or  above  the  throne. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Count  de  Bruges  visited  Hart- 
weU, to  deliver  to  the  King  the  rash  and  absolute  opinions  of 
his  brother,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  the  friend  of  M.  Talleyrand,  arrived  there  also 
in  the  name  of  the  allied  powers,  to  induce  the  King  to  adopt 
the  constitutional  opinions  which  prevailed  in  the  council  of 
sovereigns  and  diplomatists  at  Paris  Louis  XYIII.  had  then 
to  decide  in  a  foreign  land  between  the  two  great  principles 
which  were  already  contending  i^nst  each  other  in  France, 
and  which  would  doubtless  be  at  variance  during  the  whole  of 
his  reign.  Prudent  and  reflective,  a  negociator  and.tempoiiser, 
like  a  prince  grown  old  in  intrigues,  and  in  the  vacillations  of 
a  long  exile,  Louis  XVIII.  listened,  and  inclined  by  turns  to 
both  parties.  He  gave  hopes,  and  meditated  oracular  phrases 
of  deep  and  double  meaning;  but  he  did  not  decide,  with  an 
irrevocable  frankness,  for  either  of  the  two  parties.  His  own 
good  sense  carried  him  to  an  accommodation  with  the  times 
and  with  public  opinion;  but  M.  de  Blacas  and  the  Duchess 
d'Angoul^me, — the  one  dilatory  and  narrow-minded,  the  other 
an  embittered  and  eneigetic  princess — ^retained  him  still  in  the 
prejudices  of  his  sovereignty. 

It  was  in  this  disposition  of  mind  that  he  at  length  quitted 
his  country  retreat  at  Hartwell  the  18th  of  April,  and  passed 
through  London  to  return  to  his  kingdom. 

XXX. 

England  generally  seemed  to  look  upon  the  Bestoration  of 
the  Bourbons  as  a  national  triumph  long  preparing,  and  long 
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€Bcp6€tfedr(by('tho''peopld  of  Ohreast^  Blitlni.'  yffid  *Bii|^isit  nstlsBt^ 
moored ^ot^tiie  raiee  (^TDirke  and^other^cxratbiBi  ozrther  tn^gmt 
diwtfa»!:Q^Ik»ubiH}SV'Ii,  oflte.Qiieen^  and^of^tlie'rojrvd'&xiiljr, 

tiitioinltftoiiir  invtfant^  andiroyailrtr  fihons'  piiy^  Tti6  bnttny  of 
the  Bij^Bodit  I&Ti>lbtiiHii  ci(m^imuMy''TGoou^^ 
on  iipHaiiildstibyt  enei^raiil^  roya^lstS/  vwBh'  tiiero-'  Beoomv  an  qnc 
poem  of  misfoitime;  af^criflvy,  ofttti^tliiDii^  astd'of  ilieHsei^old* 
Tb^^peopleFof  Biighiiid  had^beon  genefTonsypfodigal,^  and  hospi- 
tabW'  to^mrd^-  the-  ISFf^noihr  nobiiit^v  ^bv'  at  that'  time*  ^vfere 
emg^B&ts,  and  gratdlill  fbr  tfaefavonors^reoeiTed:  TJkff  Englii^ 
gwrnwawithad  eontemgalatod  at  a'  diattmee'  the'  piodigiea  of 
intiBpiditjr^*  of  lh»  royaiiat  hmroee'aiid  todventtnwa  of  La'Yend^e; 
anditt  Imd  aa^ted^them: ifith* it6'8ab»dieB' aa«l<ita'8qnad]X)na. 
It  Had  aftenmrda  foagHt  forten  yeara'a^^nnst  the^tnurpatidnof 
tlto<xmtineBt  bj  Napoleon^  in*  Portttgal,  Spain^  G^erma&y  and 
Sidljr;  It  vrm  proud  of  titof>diblivenine©»ortii!e'World;  aecom- 
pHslndiby  liie  peiaa^enmee'of  ita^paMcsjjr)  of'itfi^ttoasfires^  and 
ita^amnea.  .  The^  fdlol^  Napoleon'  aald^  tttestiooeBsion  to  tba 
throne  of  Franae  of  a' bxotbcor*  of  Louia  Xl^Il,  appeared  to 
tbe<Bi^lisli  people  one  of  thv  greatest  wevka  in  thdrhiirtlay. 
ISnhrhearte  wsre  ^atod?  witfa»  joy--  and'  pnde;  on  seeing  tids' 
sage^.se  long' their  gneai;  now  a>  King;  quitting  his  cktBOOTB 
i^Bidenee  in  the^  midftt  of^tBeir  islknd,  to  go  and  veoeiinap£rom 
thaiir  handsi  the  thinner*  of  hie:  fathers,  and  again  to  take  his 
piaoe'at  the  head  Kji  th»t>ld  ofDwoedfaces;  Theolty  of  Lend  to; 
tiiroHgh>  itsi  whole  extent^  was  dressed-  oat  in  flags^  ami-  liie 
pipaiace«Gro!wded^  all- the  roads*  and^  alii  1i»' streets,  ttmragh 
which  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Duoheaa  d*Ai^;e«deme  passed^ 
fhnBi:th&  gaidtoideor'of 'Hartwell  tothepalaee  of  the  Prince 
Bogebt.  T3ie'  enliry?  of  tiie  Eiiiginto  Londtei  wasas  solenurand' 
as  royal  as  his  entiy-'int&'ltis  own  oapital.  The  joy  oflte^ 
people  was  even  more  complete,  because  it  was  unmixed  with 
mortification  for  a  country  in  the.  occupation  of  foreign  troops, 
or  secret  presentiments  of  the  division  of  parties.  The  Prince 
Begeot.w^it^tt)  reeemi  the*  King  of  Fianea  on  hia  entry^  into 
Loandoi^  and;aeooaqmmed  himdie  folknn^g^dttf  aeltf'aaDbver; 
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to  bid  him  a^xoyal  farewell  on  his  departure  fimm.tha  shores  of 

'*L  be^^ymir  Bo^'  HighneeB,!'  repiiedtmeoEii^  tfutfae 
cocgntnlaltoiisi  of:  the'  Sdnce  Begeut;  *'  to:  msotft.  myr  most 
liroly^aiiA  nseirt  sxaoeie  tiittdca'Sr  tfafie  £aKcitatioBflr  yoiLhaie 
addmsedtto  mec.  Eoftrtiifim  paitiadairlj. for  tha  omiaiiiied . 
attentioss  LHaveFreoeived;  aaniiril*  frcmx  yonxrBo^  Higbnees 
as&om'.all  liie  m^nbeiar.of'yow  iUii8trkas}hoaB&.  Itiis.to: 
the  coona^s  off  ywarBiyd.HighncBfH  to.  thisi  ^n&micomxlx^^ 
and  to'tiie  oonrtftni^  otita  ixdudntants^.thit  L  edotall  alwaysc 
attnlnte,  under  DiYiasProynLCTiaa;  Hie  ra'oalablidmiept  ofiosr. 
heosdzopon'tbe^throiiepofLoiiirrazicestoiB^jGUKditi  etatoi^f^ 

afiaiz^  winefac|«gmitifttB.tOjheal1iifciwi^^   to  calm  thocpasuoiis, 
and/ta  bestow  peaoe^  repose,  aod^hiqopineaB  upoaiall  natiogas^" 

Tbese?  woida^ji.insfnied:  by  U»  gratitiide.  of^  the:  exile,  hit. 
nvhioh;  tha^dignity/ofi  tho.  'Sting  oB  Franca  &xfoaderta  hift  lips, 
wesreat. aJatoar  panoditharemomo: oi^his  ]aeigxi^.aind;.tha  re- 
pR)aohi.olpatriotuaoL  agBuurt.hiSi.hooae^.  Fxaacawas  notxndy 
fozgottetidiKitbeiia^-  K"^-^^i^^^^^^ . 

LooisXVin.  eiftbailMatpareran  tba^4lhA)snl,oa  board 
the  Baifcd.  Sovereignt  eaaoitedi  by  the;  Jauim  ftigate,  under 
salutes  of  artilleiy  from  tha.shora^and  from  tiie.fie6t»  which 
saluted,  from  the  sea  and  from  the  harbour,  the  departure  of 
this  exiled  dynasty  going  in  seaxcb  of  a  family,  a  people,  and 
a  throne.  The  Straits  were  crowded  with  boats  and  vessels 
dresaadiotttiin  flag9vfoRning'.a;Qortdge;fi>r  the  ship  i?^iicbwas 
bearing  the  old  monaonahy^  ta  Franca;.  Tha  daegs&auilianer  was 
iiying:a&alLthafma8li^.andi1iiB:^pUniaeeH  andchuzzaa^weiajrep 
nawecL  arery  moment:  A^  oalmi  bccm.  a  gentlb.-  wind,,  and  a? 
aerena.  sky  favouBsd.  this  maaifeetatum^  ofrthe  jipy^  of  tmo 
nati<m8<.ittipaitient.  ta« renew  tiia}  peaca^Uiroiighi  a  kingtwho 
seemed*  toiba  it9>£gFmbolt.  That  happineaehwhiebfmni^:  have 
lei^edtin  the  boaemrof  tha«a£iie  seemeditoAie'SfMoeadthrDagh 
every  heart  in  Englandi  whioh  vMHpiaad  ol  haNtng>  pzesMsred 
and  reatoced  this^oyereigato^hiaooanlrfi. 
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His  receplaon  on  the  flench  oouL 

Half  way  across,  the  yessel  that  bore  the  King  passed  from 
the  naval  escort  of  the  English  into  the  midst  of  the  cor- 
t^  of  French  boats  and  vessels.  He  found  his  country  ad- 
vancing towards  him  on  the  vraves,  and  he  entered  in  triumph 
into  the  harbour  of  Calais.  The  guns  of  the  French  coast  had 
been  answering  from  daylight  the  guns  of  Dover.  The  downs, 
the  capes,  the  jetties,  the  tongues  of  earth  running  into  the 
sea,  the  walls  and  the  towers  of  Calais,  were  all  covered  with 
a  people  who  awaited  the  King  as  a  salvation  and  a  hope.  No 
division  existed  at  that  moment,  either  in  the  mind  or  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people:  and  those  who  had  neither 
souvenir  nor  affection  for  the  old  monarchy  had,  at  least,  no 
repugnance.  Manifestations  of  joy  arose  from  the  crowd  which 
flocked  forth  from  their  houses.  The  earth  itself,  and  the 
walls,  by  the  sound  of  bells  and  cannons,  seemed  to  partici- 
pate in  this  emotion  of  the  human  kind.  Louis  XVIII. 
melted  to  tears,  and  shrewd  in  calculating  even  his  sincere  im- 
pressions, scattered  about  him,  to  all  the  deputiations  and  to 
all  the  spectators,  which  surrounded  his  vessel,  those  happy 
expressions  in  which  the  sentiment  springs  from  the  circum- 
stance, to  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  He  possessed  himself  of 
his  new  country  by  the  felicity  of  his  answers,  and  fixed  the 
enthusiasm  of  others  in  expressing  his  own.  Nature  seemed 
to  have  created  him  fi>r  such  moments  as  this.  He  was  the 
natural  genius  of  such  solemnities. 

XXXII. 

Standing  on  the  elevated  prow  of  the  vessel,  supported  by 
the  faithful  companions  of  his  proscription,  surrounded  by 
young  Fiance  which  had  come  forth  to  meet  him,  he  extended 
his  arms  towards  the  shore,  and  closed  them  upon  his  breast, 
while  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  embrace  his  country. 
He  showed  at  one  side  Madame  the  Duchess  d^Angoul^me, 
that  dau^^ter  of  Louis  XVI.  to  whom  France  was  indebted  in 
love  and  in  pity  for  the  bbod  of  her  father,  of  her  mother,  and 
of  her  aunt ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  thb 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  upon  whose  countenances  the  memoiy  of 
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the  Duke  d'Enghien,  their  son  and  grandson,  threw  a  deep 
shade  of  sorrow,  and  rendered  their  retom  an  event  of  melan- 
choly interest.  The  people,  excited  with  the  liveliest  emotion, 
responded  to  every  gesture  by  tears  and  acclamations. 

The  King,  on  first  touching  his  native  soil,  was  desirous, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  of  giving  thanks  to  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  to  impress  a  more  religious  character  on  the  em- 
braces of  the  people  and  their  sovereign.  Seated  in  an  open 
carriage,  by  the  side  of  the  Duchess  d'AngoulSme,  he  passed 
slowly  through  the  bending  crowd  to  repair  to  the  church  of 
Calais,  where  he  offered  up  his  prayers,  in  a  pious  attitude,  at 
the  altar  of  his  sires.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  consumed 
in  the  receptions  and  ceremonies  of  his  return.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  north  of  France  crowded,  by  deputations,  upon  all  the 
roads  and  into  all  the  principal  places  of  Calais.  This  country^ 
cold,  reflective,  and  sensible,  haid  guarded,  better  than  the 
lighter  portions  of  France,  the  memoiy  of  the  monarchy,  and 
their  piety  for  the  royal  family.  General  Maison,  commanding 
the  army  of  the  North,  an  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself 
im  the  last  war  by  a  most  determined  energy  and  patriotism, 
had  hastened  from  Lille  with  a  part  of  his  troops  to  present  to 
the  King  the  first  bayonets  and  the  first  homage  of  ^e  army. 
The  following  day  he  escorted  him  on  his  departure  from 
Calais.  The  King  received  this  representative  of  the  French 
army  and  his  soldiers,  as  if  they  had  been  serving  his  own 
cause  in  serving  that  of  his  country  under  another  chief.  He 
evinced  for  the  officers  and  the  troops  that  confidence  which 
inspires  loyalty,  and  those  expressions  which  effiwe  all  other 
reminiscences  but -those  of  glory.  He  found,  on  the  whole 
route  to  Paris,  at  Boulogne,  at  Montreuil,  at  Abbeville,  and  at 
Amiens,  the  same  people,  the  same  sympathising  expression 
of  countenance,  the  same  enthusiasm  of  t^e  populace,  and  the 
same  unanimity  of  hope.  He  felt,  in  the  spontaneous  and 
universal  trembling  of  joy  of  his  country,  that  he  was  the  mas- 
ter of  his  people,  and  that  no  one  would  seriously  haggle  with 
him  about  his  reign  at  Paris.  It  was  evident  to  him  and  to 
all,  that  if  the  country,  confiding  and  changeable,  had  bees 
alone  in  presence  of  its  king,  he  might  have  dictated,  in  aa 
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iHe  Mop««t11i«  Ghattan  of  CampiAgme, 

II  ■  ■  III..  I.     I    ..  ■  a       11  I 

'«Aitmx|jriiiann8r»aiidiniiMut  obstee^  tfao 

new  .'CffnpMt  betweoi  the  tfanme  'and  t&e  pe^le.  The 
MmftsBot  'AknoaTwIgr  twas  '8tipiilalaBg^nove''for)iibctty,dbBii, 
at  this  TiaB«ffnt,ilibertynwgii^Iinedtaatqo<ktefer' 

xxxin. 

'.GooiieiB'firan  Pczisjtimed'tlie  lKiug*w&j  hfmxxpKi  his 
)iaate,  Imogiog  him  news,  mth  the  piAiic  impnssiOBB  load 
dispositbns^by  coafideBitiial  ^mess^gesfram  tthe  AbbS  c[a'M«ii« 
te8qpxioa:a]id.M.-de  Taileycaad.  ^Atevmry  post«the  -nqme- 
.nmtte  of  M.  d6'fFfll}eynni<l:seemed  to  reka;  fan  couns^,  ^t 
fixKt.iignoasly.voDStitationaly  >bee»Be)iBoze^sa]^le  mnd<moie 
aocwiiQflclatii^.  ^Honrerer, 'kettill  'begged  him^nM  to-eater 
Ban3:be£ifBe  he  ihad  addressed  a  lojalproelaauitiMi  ^to  the 
i]otion,ire«88ixiiiig.it£(irihe'|nst,'«Bd;of  a>aatBre?tO'detexBiiae 
.a]d.tafix.|ittbljO(jopim<m.«nd'thd  oatii  of tfae^my.  The^Eitog 
rfollowed  (this  iceimsel,  and  decided  onTmakiiig  ia':hiilt4at^ihe 
jdMiteau:of  Oon^fiAgne  vfaefoge^he  cntered^hiaoapital,— feifl^ 
.giiB  himself  itinieifiEir  i»ileetieii,<jor  to.oembiiM  *his  aels  and 
(LaagBa^e'mthjdusevof  M.  de  >'Ealle}iaad  ;:or  ^se^totgife,  ereii 
by  the  o^omoess  oof  his  .proeeeding,  move  cygnity  and  <XMPe 
inlemiiiAyttodiis  nsstom,  and  toiasnase « the  impttieaee'  of 'bis 
.Qififeal  by:tfae  apparent  faesitationi in  hisioimiiaixid.  Perhaps, 
iaiso,  iiiejfe^ings'.of  the  indiTidual  prevailed  over  those  of 
itbe  someign,:aBd  tlieipriBae  ^mshedtto  giatify  his  eyes  and 
iuslkeartiin  Ito  aaeient.residencefanditheold.lbiestaof^this 
diOttincof'hisfliieestoiis— fiodear  to.hisyeaiih — ^by  zesting  his 
eym,  fbrssome  dajFS,  onthe  .tzee6,:th0'iBtttez8,.aiid  thettoiieis 
where  he^Jiadipassed  his  nearly  years,. before  he.ahould.phinge 
into  the  tozmoil  of  the  !Iai}eries,  turhach  vas  ?fiill  of  the 
asBtetiesoa£'{pi|f!nnii|ienty  aitd»tHwniii(iiflfait<)£toifl  and  btoed. 

iTheraiaBafatds.of  Kapelean,  anitiheseiinesttiattaBale  nvith 
bim.  had  haitffiied.to:meet  tfae:£xng'befoie  hisarriYalat^Coaa- 
fidgaer^^afleeius  .to  themselices  ihis  asrliest  .i!«ga»ls»:a»i  be 
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the  first  to  gain  tbe  confidence-  of  tiie:fiiture  Teign.  ^Hfeereii 
Marshal  Berthier,  who  for  twelve  Tasrs^had  BOtiiaittedtiieitsnt 
or  the  cabinet  of  the  'Emperor;  and  jMiairiiarNej,  hisimost  in- 
trepid lieatenaat  on  tiro' field  of  iimttiey  of*  whom  1^  Smpexosi^ 
eaid, — *vl'lia;?e  thveethnBdredmalMonsin  f«o]d  in'theTaohsiof 

'B^  pakoe,  and  jX  weuU  igm  tiiem  all  ^to  *  Bacsem  the  -life  tef 
s«eh  a  man."  These  i^Miwed.tboniad^esHfae.iaoatieBgenin 
the  ^pxeseaee  of  his  ^oeeesser.    :M8]:;^ial  Ney,  .on  horsehsek 

^^iiihke^lleiiguesTonnd  therojal<«08flh,  flouri^fied  hisr^woid 
orer  hk  head,  aaB&i scried  aloiid,>as'he  efaowed  1iie:£iBgto'4iie 
people,  "'¥ive.leBo]3!  (Iheveiheis/myfiieadBr-H-thdkfeptisttte 
^ing!  thereil-^King'of^Fnaee!" 

These  mililarj  Men,  s^eoihmive  mder  fise,  toof6o|MttUy 

nhow  'tiMmeelTes.'weakAheart^'befese^.tfaeehanges  incideatal/to 
etettte.  TFhe  people ^vere  astonished  at  so  inii6h  ^^rBCdli^^in 
eo'BiiM^^heroBsm  t ^and  they  began  toauspeet < (what tliiej^haTe 
since  had  so  many  oecasioos  to  adraowledgd)7Uiat  tite^habit  of 
obeying  ^11  -gaTommentfl  ddees  naitft  create  eonstaney  in  fthe 
hearts  of  mUxtaxymen,  «ald  that  Hke  BOT^ltitieiis  "Modi  ti»7e 
to  'fight  agabsst  them  one. day, ^have^iiot^ihefiiioSt  ^baeqnious 

"^serrants  on  the  nestt. 

'The  SiBg-pieteDiied  ^to  •  esteem  this  ^'inoenstaitt  'Hias8,'«iH»> 
did  not,  however,  '^ieeeive  lus  ^sagacity.  To  eBComege  the 
others,  he  loaded  their  addations  with  honour,  and  he  judged 
of  the  country  by  the  representatiTes  of  the  army ;  but  in  this 
he  was  mistaJsen.     The  men  of  the  18th  Brumaire  and  of  the 

lEmpire  had  lest  ike  m^t  >6f  bargaining  -  Ibr  'libetty,  Arhich 

>i«mais0d' with  the  ettoens  in '^e-eitil  md  obecusemrnksof 

'the  population. 

MarsMl  Berthier,  *m  vittHe^^f  Ihis  iitfte^  duef'ofrthe 

"^geneml  sta£P,'eiJd«tihe''olde6t  of  theimassfaals  present/addrteed 

^a'speedi  to^the  *E«g.  Ono'Hiight'have^thaiq^t'tt'tiiaEMa  voiee 
(ff'ihe  ajBei^tt-meaarchy 'yielding  <the  .hemageMff  ^inviol&ble 

^fioMity'to  ihe^iAeiHor,''in.'eii<nAintemi9ted'lise  ef^1he«sdient 
xace.    '^Yoizranmes;**  Sife,^said^he,  <f >6f  ^"wIhMi  yeecnmarsbds 

«are\sow"tbe»repve9eiltatrveB,''leAl  happy  xn<ettRi^>yea  this 

tby  their  Hevotien:*'      Be  then   prssented  £1  ^Nspolemils 

'lietttenants,repecting  to  the  King  thenames  whkbifaitpiiafie 
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had  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  mentioned  as  those  of 
inveterate  sapporters  of  the  hostile  cause. 

The  King,  who  was  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  had 
arranged  in  his  memory  the  principal  warlike  actions  in  which 
these  companions  of  the  Emperor  had  distinguished  themselves, 
addressed  each  in  words  which  recalled  recollections  the  best 
calculated  to  flatter  their  vanity,  and  thus  captivated,  by  feed- 
ing their  pride,  those  who  were  satisfied  simply  to  be  the  olgects 
of  his  favour.  At  the  end  of  the  audience,  he  pretended  to 
faint  under  the  weight  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  his 
fieumliars  advancing  to  support  him,  he  put  them  aside  with  a 
gesture,  and  leaning  on  the .  arms  of  the  marshals  with  an 
affectation  of  unreserved  confidence  and  reliance,  full  of 
cunning  and  condescension :  *'  It  is  on  you,  gentlemen,*'  he 
said,  smiling, "  that  I  intend  for  the  future  to  rely  for  support! 
Draw  near,  and  surround  me;  you  have  always  been  good 
Frenchmen :  I  hope  France  may  no  more  require  your  swords ; 
but  if  ever  we  should  be  forced  to  draw  them,  which  God  forbid 
we  should,  infirm  as  I  am  I  will  march  with  you! "     * 

These  words,  and  the  gestures  which  accompanied  them, 
affected  to  enthusiasm  men  who  only  required  to  be  excited,  in 
order  to  justify  the  suddenness  of  their  interested  adhesion  with 
the  appearance  of  an  impulse  of  the  heart 

XXXV. 

A  deputation  of  the  legislative  body  had  also  met  the  King 
at  Gompidgne.  The  president  and  orator  of  this  deputation 
was  M.  Bruys  de  Oharly,  deputy  for  Saone-et-Loire.  He  was 
a  man  of  commanding  appearance,  and  possessed  of  a  royalist 
heart,  judiciously  though  traditionally  devoted  to  the  blood  of 
the  Bourbons  and  the  principles  of  a  temperate  monarchy. 
"  Yes,"  said  he  to  the  King,  in  a  voice  weakened  by  emotion; 
*<  come,  thou  descendant  of  so  n^y  kings !  ascend  the  throne 
on  which  our  fiEithers,  in  former  timed,  placed  your  august  an- 
cestors, and  which  we  are  happy  to  see  you  this  day  occupying. 
All  that  we  hoped  for,  in  vain,  when  far  from  you,  your  Majesty 
now  brings  u&    You  come  to  dry  all  tears,  and  to  heal  all 
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\?ounds.  We  shall  owe  to  you  even  more;  for  this  return  is 
about  to  cement  the  basis  of  a  wisely  and  carefully  balanced 
government.  Your  Majesty  only  wishes  to  return  to  the  exer- 
cise of  those  rights  which  suffice  for  the  royal  authority;  and 
the  execution  of  the  general  feeling,  confided  to  your  paternal 
hands,  will  become  the  more  respected  and  assured." 

The  King  was  aware,  from  his  correspondence  and  the 
newspapers,  that  the  nation,  which  looked  upon  the  Senate  as 
the  supporters  of  the  repudiated  despotism  of  the  Empire, 
lavished  the  greater  favour  on  the  members  of  the  legislative 
body,  from  which  the  voices  of  independence  had  first  issued. 
He  had  the  presence  of  mind,  therefore,  from  his  first  words, 
to  lay  great  stress  on  the  merits  of  the  legislative  body,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  absent  Senate.  In  his  reply,  he  formally  re- 
cognised the  members  of  the  legislative  power  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  was  not  afraid  of  pledging  his 
prerogative,  by  speaking  to  them  of  the  necessary  union  of  his 
power  with  the  deputies  of  the  country,  to  secure  the  force  of 
the  laws  and  the  public  happiness. 

XXXVL 

The  effect  produced  by  this  first  meeting  of  the  sovereign 
with  representatives  of  the  army  and  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  emotion  which  pervaded  all  ranks,  the  adula- 
tion which  bowed  all  heads,  the  counsels  and  the  encouragement 
of  those  old  and  new  friends  who  now  surrounded  him,  appeared 
sufficient  to  the  King  to  enable  him  to  set  at  defiance  the  ex- 
actions of  that  half  submissive  and  half  rebellious  Senate, 
which  had  neither  sent  words  of  greeting  or  a  deputation  to  the 
new  master.  Louis  XVIII.  decided  on  taking  possession  of 
his  throne,  without  entering  into  any  conditions  or  stipulations 
whatever  with  this  feeble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exacting  and 
hated  power.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  more  than  ever  in- 
fluenced by  the  men  of  ihe  Imperial  court  and  heads  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  wished  to  preserve  for  himself  this  pledge  of 
security  and  influence  in  the  new  reign,  yielded  to  their  en- 
treaties, and  set  out  for  Compidgne,  for  the  purpose  of  himself 
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eommnniwiritig  with  licniis  XYIIL,  aaad  advancnig,  with  his 
all^pofferM  support,  Ihe  daims  of  the  Benate. 

Louis  XVlII.  looksd  <m  the  tnml  of  Alexander  irith  .a 
fediBg  of  dis^asure.  *He  knew  that  the  popBdazily,. with' whieh 
m  PniB  he  ms  jntmrieatod  bj  tiiBjiii9arialist8,:had4nzpal 
his  judgment,  oadtiiat  he  aanmed  ia  that  capital  tibe.positiHi 
of  animperioos  Bqg9eiaiprbatwit«iitheTialioiLandihe.BQiiti>oiis. 
He  ivad  not  %noiiBitef  the  BapngnaBffathat.tb&yoroagiEmpwior 
hadsfaown  dminglhefiistdajatatheiraatQnatianof  his£uaiiy,and 
he  tenwmbeved'  tiaitthis  aoTeieign  had  laid  claim  to^nd  boaated 
ifitfa  pnideand  afieetation  of  the  :fnsBdsfaip  of  Napoleon.  Jn 
4ihert,  fae^expected  either  impariflm-aolifntfttians  er  ahomiliatiBg 
patronage  At  the  hands  of  Aleaaadsc:  and  his^pQUc^^asidvpiide 
-were  equally  alanaed.  Ihis  vas  indeed  the  aecrat  cauae  .of 
hia  heaitatiBg  to  goix>'Paxi8,jaB  ako  of  his.littletpi^Qgreaa  in.-so 
mai^  days,  and  of  his  »prokngai.haltat  Compile.  But  a 
proper  sense  "of  has  •  dignity,  ^aad  i  the  iieeollection  of  iiis  ixiyal 
descent,  inspired  him  mth«xQnBige::to^:thinugh  thenHmeipal 
task  of  resisting  a  crowned  nifjairiator,  .amd  jeteing  aujict.of 
obsequiousness  to  one  who  restored  to  him  a  throne.  Thus 
from  the  first  day  he  proved^himself  a  kii^. 

XXXVII. 

OLoius  X¥IIL  Teenf«dtthaG2sr:oold]y.  On  theiaaHal.'eoir- 
testes^ being  oTer,>tfaeytgetigei.tQrfchfl.interiflr  iaf;the  ehateu/hy 
^1lfaefliB^lve8,'«]id'hfld''eilong2ajid  eani88tioQav»xBatwn»t|f;eter. 
Alexfla]lder«l3«^y  eadeaiuwedi  tofttssnadeihe  ihat  &e 

•traditionid  li^ts  of^insihleod/ffiKlitfae  mystesycef  tthe«jdiipiBe 
Tight  of  tfae'erown^'wese  /new  seen  .through  aadir^udkted  % 
*publio  opinion;  ^thitdt  wouidche  £ididflahle;to:raigniVy  Tittoaof 
'«  new  titie,  and  ihy :«i^TOhialaiy  oipfaal  ito  ..the  oiatMn,  inwde 
'throng  the  me(dkunnof  the:  Senito,  imtetom^iforta^eoBatiiu^iia 
tteceptedlram  tfae^faande  ofithitpowono£iiie:Stete  .-^thftt  thotiiabo 
'  ^f  the  reigns  of  ihe  Boutbonaihoaidber  rmeiaQd  and  bkndedvith 
the&ta otik&kUf  df  tbarfirapiie ;  thatneeessity  asd^pnadeBee 
Tequired  the  ^Eiag  to  -xeoegnise,  at* least  iaia^,  thaezisteiiaexif 
'  the  goYemmottteMwin^h  hadxukd.  in  J'sanoa  ioEtheiast  tfeen|y- 
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'  fireyosss;  and^hatif  intrigiMB  exisM  in. rojal  families  they 
were  xinknoim  :to  nuB&aaB.  /Sinally,  the  veisa^exated  beyond 
measore,  to  liie^yes  of  the  princely  exile,  the  importance  of  this 
little  group  of  anibitious  vmen,  bywhomiie  was.himselflBur- 
Toonded  in  .'Bans;  and  rwho,  aooerding  to  him,  held  public 
opinion  ;aadt  the  resMm  intiieir  liaBd$,.offenQg  him  the /with- 
drawal of  «  coBstitatum  didotod  by  them.  inrBxchange  for.a 
oonstitatkD'emflnatmg.from  .the  monarch.  Jn  a  .w)rd,  he 
seemed  "to  place  ithe  ithrone  And  the^.emtranee  to  Paris  attbe 
prices  of  ^ceitam  oompliajices  (some  jost,  aad:  others  timid  aad 
impolitio)  ^v^bich  he  proposed  to  the.Eing. 

xxxvin. 

Louis  XVIII.  listenedto  himvithiimpafaMneC'interraptod 
him  freeiy,*  and^  replied'  to ^ him  iYntbiii!pcrtaiihablo£rm&e89,  "  I 
am^astim^cMi  that  I  haye  tonreiQiiiLanifimpesor  of  ^Hussia,'* 
he aafd,''''tiaat^ti!e -cnwmtdoesiiiot .heloagio-.thG  sal^^etls.  tBy 
ivhat  tftie^can  a  Bcoate,rthe  ingtrimwiltsandi  aecwnjdicefof  .aU 

'UienRLdknceaKd  of  all  tbenaadness.iof  a  usQi^r,:filkd  ,up 
mth>£ii9'inoat  serriiernid  oneat  rmmml .  creaiasaa,  idi^ioie  of 
thexrofwn^^f^FraBee?  Does  ittMongto  them.?  And  if.it 
re^idi^'beloog  to  them,:is  it^isoiadBoBrban  ^bay^wnMifnelj 

'^fieri^  .idse^ihere-iMt JunoBgit  ttiwDL  nxaniidjecnehed.m..the 
(BeTciation  of  1T03,  andataixediHithithetbloodof  .^muilkead 
*B«niH)eiif?   '  I^m  too  enlightaied  otorattaah  to. the  rig^t  dknatQ 

'the'BignSfieation  jwhich  ^T^agioas  orTpefukriaupraatiiiaDs  for- 
'niefty*tittBi!h€ld'tO'it;'bat  this  .difme  iiaght,  ^hidi  ismajthiag 
Biore^for'meias'iv^il 'ibryaaUhan  &kfir  of '^aed  seDserpafiaadiD 
unchangeable  policy  for  the  hereditajyrtamwmiwBOD.of  tberrigfat 
of  sovereignty,  has  also  become  the  law  of  the  nation,  violated 
for  ten  years,  but  foUowedl'fbr  Jten  centuries  !  The  death  of 
my  brother  and  that  of  my  nephew  have  transmitted  this 
li^t^  to'ne.    dt^n  iniviltiie'af  ihiailitle  taloae^thatjl'amihere, 

mEfdtiuctf  Ectrepe  faflstsAiled  merto  sa^eatalMtidiiinriQT^  pafBoo/notta 

*iiMm,»6tainee,'faata».pnMci^le.  JL  hawemxnoAaffil  vmaMiiito 
otfaer,«tor  pre6eiktiitO'ihKiikoe.'aaKL.to;tbennrid.    ISketrnxtftaAm 

^oftmy^6theif title-would anattolato  thmnnne.    Imm  adkiog^faat 
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The  spirited  dedaratioii  of  the  King  to  the  Emperor  Ataunder. 

I  should  be  begging  for  a  throne!  And  nehat  other  right 
should  I  have  besides  the  right  which  blood  caoses  to  flow  ia 
my  veins  ?  What  am  I  ?  An  infirm  old  man,  an  unfortanate 
eidle,  reduced  for  a  long  time  to  beg  for  a  country  and  bread 
in  foreign  lands.  Such  was  I  still  a  few  days  back;  but 
this  old  man,  this  exile,  was  King  of  France,  and  this  is  the 
reason  that  your  Majesty  is  here ;  this  is  the  reason  that  a 
whole  nation,  who  only  know  me  by  name,  have  recalled  me  to 
the  throne  of  my  fadiers.  I  retam  at  their  voice;  but  I 
return  as  King  of  France ,  or  I  am  still  nothing  more  than'  an 
exile.  "  You,  yourself,"  he  added,  looking  at  Alexander  with  a 
glance  that  conveyed  a  silent  reproach  for  his  want  of  consider- 
ation,— *'  by  virtue  of  what  title  do  you  command  those  mil- 
lions of  men,  whose  armies  you  have  led  hither  for  the  deli- 
verance of  my  throne  and  my  country  ?" 

Alexander  aoknowlei^ed  the  force  of  this  interrogatory, 
and  contented  himself  with  alleging  the  all-powerful  nature  of 
accomplished  facts,  and  the  imperative  counsel  of  circumstances. 
But  Louis  XYIII.  did  not  yield  to  his  reasons,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  broke  in  advance  his  sceptre  in  his  hands,  and  placed 
it  at  the  disposition  and  mercy  of  a  body  obedient  one  day  and 
seditious  another.  "  No,"  said  he,  **  I  shall  not  tarnish  by  an 
act  of  cowardice  the  name  that  I  bear,  for  the  few  days  longer 
I  may  have  to  live.  I  shall  not  purcliase  a  fleeting  favour  of 
public  opinion  at  the  price  of  a  sacred  right  of  mine,  of  my 
house,  and  of  my  principle.  I  know  that  I  am  indebted  to 
your  victorious  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  my  people;  but  if 
these  important  services  are  to  place  at  your  disposition  the 
honour  of  my  crown,  I  shall  appeal  to  France  against  it,  and 
return  to  my  banishment." 

XXXIX, 

France  at  that  time  would  have  almost  unanimously  replied 
to  this  appeal  of  the  King  by  a  new  proclamation  of  his  royidly. 
The  departure  of  Louis  XYIII.  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  new  embarrassments,  and  serious  agitation  for  the  allies. 
Alexander  was  intimidated  in  his  turn,  and  only  recalled  to 
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Arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Prussia  at  Compiftgne* 

the  King  the  engagements  half  agreed  to  by  the  Count  d'Artois» 
his  brother,  on  his  entrance  into  Paris.  Louis  XVIII.  did  not 
contradict  them,  but  he  pretended  to  satisfy  them  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  declaration,  or  of  an  edict,  which  would  confirm 
them  by  his  full  and  free  authority,  instead  of  accepting  them 
as  a  law  of  the  allies,  and  as  a  condition  of  the  people. 

Alexander  came  out  of  this  conference  vanquished  and 
astonished.  He  had  expected  to  find  an  old  man  of  an  afiGetble 
disposition,  eager  for  the  throne,  and  too  happy  to  recover  it  at 
any  price.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  found  a  man  of  superior 
understanding,  with  an  obstinate  faith,  a  majestic  eloquence, 
and  an  inflexible  character ;  a  King  whom  they  might  again 
reject,  but  who,  if  once  upon  the  throne,  would  place  himself 
by  his  legitimacy  on  a  level  with  and  even  above  his  liberators. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  arrived 
later  at  Compiegne,  and  did  not  renew  upon  Louis  XY III.  the 
attempts  of  Alexander.  These  sovereigns,  less  influenced  by 
the  young  courtiers  of  the  Empire,  and  by  the  old  wrecks  of 
the  Revolution,  were  more  disposed  by  their  nature  and  by 
their  ministers,  to  support  the  personal  authority  of  the  King, 
than  to  weaken  it  by  timid  concessions.  Alexander  was  sus- 
pected by  them,  if  not*  of  complicity  in  the  Bevolution,  at 
least  of  youthful  weakness  for  the  revolutionary  portion  of  the 
people.  The  same  table  that  day  united  the  four  sovereigns 
and  their  principal  lieutenants;  and  Bemadotte,  King  of 
Sweden,  an  old  Jacobin  parvenu,  who  foc^ht  against  his  coun- 
try to  merit  his  crown,  also  joined  the  banquet.  One  of  this 
august  party  having,  in  the  freedom  of  the  conversation,  spoken 
to  Louis  XVIII  of  that  French  fickleness  which,  with  equal 
facility  threw  the  people  into  insurrection  or  into  servitude. 
*^  Make  yourself  dreaded,  Sire,"  said  Bemadotte  to  him,  ''  and 
they  will  love  you.  Only  save  honoulr  and  appearances  with 
them.  Wear  a  velvet  glove  upon  a  hand  of  iron."  This  sen- 
tence has  become  a  dogma  for  die  ambitious. 


BOt)S  FOITRTBENTH. 

Pirojccrof  a  royal  declaration -propoted  by  tlie  Senatfr^  LMv'XVin.— 
fih  IUfuial*-fie  goes  to  liVa^at  St  OHeawDeinitttibn  ofthe-SiAttale 
— Spsceii  of  M«  do  TiBUeynuid—DedafitioiriroBr  St»  OueiiT— ihitnaee 
of 'Louis.  XYIIL  into  INurisr— Hii  .cortdge— He-  goes  to  the  Cathedral 
*— His  arriral  at  the  TuHeries — He  appoints  his  Ministry-s^M. 
d'Atnbray — ^The  Abb6  de  Mbntesquiou — ^The  Abbfe  Eouis — ^M. 
Beugnot — Gieneral  Dapont^M.  Ferrand— M.  de  lUleyvand— 4C 
di  Blaeav— Hfemoir  *  of  Bouoh€  t&  Louis.  XWUi — Creation  of 
tiw-Mifitayy  Honsdidld,  of  the  Kin|^— Charter  of  1814^-OppoMtion 
oOl.  de  YiUelfr— Treaty  of  Paris— Departure  of  the  Alliea^Eorma- 
tioa  of  .the  Chamber  of  Peers— Opening  of  the  Chambers,  June  4, 181i> 
— ^The  King's  S^eeeh^— Speeches  of  the  Chanoeilor  d'Ahibny  and 
ofM:  Ferrandi-Addiessvf  the  Clniiifater  of  Peers  aadnheLegiBlatiTe 
Bddyit-Ordorawiioe  on  the  obJMrratioB.of  Snnday^^Brojeet  of  Law 
OB-  the  Press — Speech  of'  the  Abbe  Montesquion-p-Beport.  of  M. 
Bayjiauard— The  Law  is  adopted  hy:  the  Legislative  Body  and  the 
Chamber  of  Feersr-Finaneial  measures  presented 'to  the  King  by  the 
Abb€  Louis^— Law  for  the  >  restitution  of'ineemes  and' property  not 
8oldi-Bzpos6  of  M:  Femodris  motives— fieport:  of  M.  B^dssli^ 
J^eehecH>frM.  Laioi.'aad  of  Marsdial  Maadon«ld-i-Ado^en  of  the 
Lasrt'-OenAndJSzcehnans.and.MarsfaalSoult— The  Duke  d' Orleans 
at  the  Palais  Royal-r-The  Duke  and  Duchess  d'AngouISme  in  La 

I       Tendfie— TBe  Duke  de  Berry— The  Count  d*Attoi»*-The  P^ce  of 
gogd^^T!fe'r0nkyd^KpnrbDn---IftttirgofEbuw»terthetBouBbeBi' 
Sitfoatlen*  of.  Lousj  XVIII»^-D^ut««  of;  Mt  dk  TftUsgrrandi  for 
Vwonfc.  Oaiiff;eea.ofy*eMMU. 


Mbj^nwbom.^ob.  Emgezor  Alexander,  had  retozned  to  report 
ia.Earis  theinqppreBsion  ba  had.  received,  of  the  firmness,  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  and*  big.  refufials*.  Th&  Senate,  trembled* 
hesitated,  and  drew  back:  M.  de  Talleyrand  maintained  bis 
position,  though  losing  ground  eyeiy  day,  in  the  double  part  of 
confidential  mediator,  between  the  requirements  of  one  side 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  other,  deceiving  both  at  the  same 
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time^.  P]Bii8f(^ta';ooit8titi]ti«ix;8oft«nad  fiiid<an^^ 
sucoeeded*.  oas-  anotlsBr  inrrtliKooiimiitteeB .  of:  tb»'  IkiiBaib«rg|. 
and  uiDthasaloons  oft  thee,  miint^r ; :  the^  d^koBKlist:  sdll  pie* 
swfing^B'tonaof'pieaMmtnfi^tb'tlie  puritans:  of  Ite  Semle^.to: 
pxepuvf'  1&(m'  for  sflsedfkes?  bp  ttie.'  doubts,  skilfiilfyr  Hmmni 
bafixnhand'into  tiieirr  council.  *''Yo«  ase  goinqi^^be  said*  to; 
tbsm; *'tD hftve^'dd^thii£Eliig.*\ilie iaacrapeiiainxuBE  Toai 
mfiy^egcpeetto  seer  him  discussr  yooc:  oonidttdioni  Yaaraay'^ 
prepaye'^Ottrsehnes  fortfaebonour  o^.eotBring'imt&.'cnntxDTarBy' 
"witii  hinii"' 

Tli^  senfttors'  at  Idogth  solnnittBi*  tD^  Mi.  dbp  Taileynmd*  8' 
a  pvofeot  of''a  rojfvl  deolanitton,  in^^diklrth^iiBjdeitfabipmieQr 
promise  to  preserve  the  Senate,  to  whose  mtelligence  he  woidd^ 
acknowledge  that  he  owed  his  return  to  his  kingdom.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  went  to  present  it  to  the  King  at  Compi^gne,  not 
dofihtin^  that  it-would  be  aioepl»dj;'hiitTtli8fpinioe;aapaiflBxible 
to  thei  insinuaitiooB  ofTthe  negeciailinr  ai^fae^hatk  been  to  tits 
sammoB8:<of'AlttBBnder^repl]edihBngfatify'tO'K  de^TdHeynmd^ 
"  If  Pasoepted^a?  coimkitation:  fcom:  n^  peofde,^  in-  Hie  sittmg' 
wbererLsbonldlErvfoapto  obserr»:it;.yc»u;woald.  be- seated' wfaile^ 
I:  WW  standing ! ''  Tfadsf  attitade^  ahme^f  bimi  whe*  tides'  an 
oatb'b6fbi«'himwfa94nipose8dt;.a|q)earedito>the'Eing:1i2&mM^ 
energetic'rr^otfttton;ofi the  suhidtempdrt which tthe pretendoira 
of  the '  Senate  wisbedv  to  essign  to  thexiowm  But  he^meditsted 
another  part  for  rojvdty  tft'piay:  he  wialndi  to*  mingle  the^ma- 
je9ft^of.»«deeeeiidkit'of  LouisBXIi^.  witU  the  pmdamceof  ao 
politidaniof  tbe-ninelMiitiiioaxiturf  ,>oowing  to.  pacify  a^  icroiu^ 
tion  withoot- reeogniaing^it^-with  aiwiadom  amaiwtiwg'fioni  the? 
throne;^^  net'  b]r  soggestiont  but:  by  impira^on^  But:  Ids.  dread* 
of  the  BinpeioP'  Meocandbr;  andi  hie  deehB  .to •a?ndl.  himself ^  of- 
the  resistance  of  this  prince  by  temponsuBg/preytetitedihinx  as; 
yet^  ftosximmediateljreatenngizisicapital.  He  wiahedio  make 
his  approaehes  step  bysti^  in^oidertirinoEeasa  tfae'desiresrofi 
tiie  peoj^e  byimpatieiiee.-  The  royaiistsi  wha  went  to  him; 
fhrm  hour  to^  hour,  to  rspait'  tiie  feelings  cfB  the  people,  madir 
the  King  hope  that  an  iTteeistible  movement  of  ptddic  opinion' 
would  burstforth;  in  spite  of  tlie  Emperor  of  Rassia/.and  in 
spite  of  the  Senate  on  fais^  iqpproaeliy  aod'thafeagenexal  aodi^ 
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He  goes  to  the  Chfttean  of  St  Ouen. 

mation  would  overturn  those  factitioua  barriers  that  they  wished 
to  erect  between  him  and  the  nation.  He  therefore  went  to 
the  isolated  chateau  of  St  Ouen,  an  old  residence  of  M.: 
Necker,  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  near  the  gates  of  Paris ;  as  if: 
he  had  wished,  by  his  choice  of  this  place  of  conference,  to 
recall  to  the  nation  the  memory  of  a  popular  minister,  whom 
he  himself  had  formerly  supported  in  the  convocation  of'  the 
States-general  of  the  kingdom.  The  necessity  of  preparing 
his  royal  entiy  into  Paris  was  the  protect  of  this  inexplicable 
residence  under  the  walls  of  his  capital.  The  real  motive  was, 
however,  a  last  negociation  with  Alexander,  and  with  the 
resistance  of  opinion  which  contested  with  him  the  supreme 
power. 

II. 

But  even  this  approximation  was  a  menace  to  which  the 
Senate,  at  once  pressed  and  withheld  by  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
did  not  resist.  The  King  was  hardly  established  at  St  Ouen, 
when  the  general  enthusiasm  carried  towards  that  residence  all 
the  royalists,  or  all  those  who  pretended  to  be  of  that  category. 
The  people  themselves  flocked  out  in  multitudes  to  the  fields 
and  the  roads  which  led  to  Saint  Ouen ;  towards  which  Paris 
ovei'flowed  with  impatience,  emotion,  and  curiosity.  The 
Senate  liastened  to  send  thither  a  deputation,  and  confided  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  himself  the:  expression  of  their  sentiments 
on  the  occasion.  The  speech  prepared  for  this  purpose,  which 
had  no  other  object  than  to  save  appearances,  was  intended  to 
be  as  flexible  and  as  agreeable  to  the  King,  as  it  was  reserved 
and  dignified  for  the  Senate ;  hut  it  betrayed  a  resistance  that 
was  becoming  weary,  and  pretensions  that  capitulated  with  power 
by  taking  refuge  in  sentiment. 

"  Sire,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand,  speaking  for  the  deputation 
from  the  Senate,  "all  hearts  feel  that  this  blessing  can  only  be 
due  to  yourself ;  they  therefore  hasten  to  present  you  with 
their  homage.  There  are  joys  which  cannot  be  feigned;  that 
of  which  you  now  hear  the  transports  is  a  joy  truly  national. 

**  The  Senate  profoundly  moved  at  this  touching  spectacle, 
happy  in  mingling  their  sentiments  with  those  of  the  people. 
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come  like  them  to  offer,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  their  testi- 
monials of  respect  and  affection. 

**  Sire,  innumerable  calamities  have  desolated  the  kingdom 
of  your  fathers.  Your  gloiy  has  taken  refuge  in  our  camps ; 
the  army  has  saved  the  honour  of  France.  In  re-ascending  the 
throne  you  succeed  to  twenty  years  of  rain  and  misfortune. 

'*  This  inheritance  might  alarm  the  ordinaiy  virtue  of  men ; 
ihe  reparation  of  such  immense  disorder  requires  the  devotioa 
>f  great  courage ;  prodigies  are  demanded  to  heal  the  wounds 
>f  the  country ;  but  we  are  your  children,  and  these  prodigies 
tre  referred  to  your  paternal  care. 

*<  The  more  difficult  the  circumstances,  the  more  powerful 
ind  revered  should  be  the  royal  authority.  Iii  speaking  to  the 
magination  with  all  the  ^dat  of  ancient  recollections,  it  will 
:now  how  to  conciliate  all  the  wishes  of  modem  reason,  by 
lorrowing  from  it  the  wisest  political  theories. 

'*  A  constitutional  charter  will  unite  all  interests  with  that 
•f  the  throne,  and  fortify  the  principal  will  by  the  concurrence 
)f  all  the  others. 

*' You  know  better  than  we  do,  Sire,  that  such  institutions, 
s  is  well  proved  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  present  supports 
.nd  not  barriers  to  monarchs  who  are  friends  of  the  laws  and 
athers  of  their  people. 

'*  Yes,  Sire,  the  nation  and  the  Senate,  fall  of  confidence 
Q  the  great  intelligence  and  maganimous  sentimento  of  your 
>Iajesty,  desire,  equally  with  you,  that  France  should  be  free 
a  order  that  the  King  may  be  powerful." 

The  King,  affectinga  miy  estic  silence,  as  if  exhibiting  a  mind 
hat  no  longer  deUberated,  contented  himself  with  replying  in 
ne  of  those  vague  expressions  of  thanks  which  leaves  every 
bmg  to  hope,  and  everything  to  fear.  He  made  no  allusion 
0  the  ambiguous  and  politic  terms  in  which  M.  de  Talleyrand 
:ad  enveloped  the  expiring  pretensions  of  the  Senate.  This 
ilenoe  sufficientiy  indicated  his  disdain ;  and,  as  if  he  wished 
0  brave  or  to  defy  them  still  further,  he  caused  to  be  pub- 
ished,  some  hours  after,  the  famous  declaration  of  Saint  Quen, 
he  ultimatum  of  royalty  to  revolution.  This  declaration  fully 
ecalled  that  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  that  prince  wished  to  defer 

B  B 
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Hud  SteteB-i^eaeiftl,  .by  iboeslisdAiiig ' tlxonvniiih  foonoauiaBS  to 
the  age.  But  Louis  XYI.  spoke  ^mie^maAymi^aait\^pmmi\  en 
.thev^eve  «f7a,isvolndcxi'«aiiieh  voiUid  Tfmtmo\hmg/a.  Louis 
XYHL^dQ  A&jcemttaxy^4BpoliB:iramm,rMBt  oneadliioDrjsf'Ea- 
( zopean  b^meteytinastecsiof  tka  ooBfuecod  ^aril^ «f  'die  eonatvy, 
to  theilBMBtfaiof  arpecfte/l&tigBai  vith*tiMitt7t<fi»^^ 
.  gks!  andjsni  ^etrtma  oima  mnpire^nirho  aftkad^foam  n^ilty  not 
liberty  .fant.  lilie.  fBa.e tEmpcror  'AkxanAer,i to  .\iiMm:  tJus  poo- 
Jeetvof  acjietiagation  bad  >been.  ooTnanmifiated^in'the  mofaadng, 
badrxeqniiad,iin)impaniiTe  laiigQgge/  the  modiBcaioaafJoiiaofme 
of  the  articles. 

tTke  dedbvation«i»ttbas>expr8S8ed : — 

**  Lraas,  by  l^e  grace  bf<  God,iEiBg  of  Fraaoe  imd  Nsvarre, 
ito  all  miio^iishall  4960  Ibese  presents,- graetiag. 

^'jBeoaUed  by*  the  love  of  <mr  people^ to  (tliei1ihi«ae  of  oar 
ancestors,  enlighteoad  byitbe  ndafortanesH^f  thenitianithatqire 
aiie  jtM^kei  jaiito  ^em^oar  first  tbou^t  is  to  inroke  that 
nuiAnal  ccoD&lfiiioe  xso  aeeeflsaxy  te  jmit  ^repose  azidto  cor 


".:After  bating  Aatteniaveiy  Taad<the«plan  of  rta/coaislitation 
psQpMad.%.tbe  Semtoiiniits^sittingHof  rtfae  6&  April  iast,  ivse 
ihaya^seoqgmsfidiibeibasssito.be  good,  faattbatift'gEiaat  nuiyaf 
the  articles,  bearing  the  impress  of  theba^tet'satiiwMdbi'l^ey 
'  htne  iiheeii  {dnnm  jop,  («annot,  iin  thor  present  ifcrm,  ^become 
^  fimdamcntal  l«B»x)f  the:fitste. 

**dlesdved  toiaik^tjaJibanl  CoiistttatBin,aiidvB8hii^:tkat 
it  should  be  wisely  combuied,.  bat  nottbi9iag»  able  totaoeeptone 
inrfatdiitis.indispeosi^le.to  rectify, 'we'Ccaiyoke,:fiin the  10th 
of  Jbeimantb  orjime  of  ibeipsesent  year, 'the  Senate  «aad:the 
lagislatiYje  Ibdkly,  -engsgiag  omsebnes  to  aubnit  itoUliesr  iu- 
f  speetianctbe  fmutk  >  that  .^nershidl  .hare .  ftepsxed.  mtfana'oonniiia- 
'sianrabaaenjijxHiiJxne  two;bodies,/aod  to^^gnFe^iiR^a^baais'to 
>  this  CQatl]ftBiion,Ub&  fdllowingrguaBi&tees  :-^ 

-^/Eae  iripzBasatatrDe  'gOTisnBQ;^t  faball  'ba^rsilaiBad  i«s 
ik«siite  oat  cpBesmt,  idinded  linto  itno  •  bodies,^  yaz.  ttbe '  SnSte 
aadtthedObamben  of  depatiss  of  theJDapartaMnis, 

^*niieiaipest  shall  be  &eely.jao^ie8e6d  in 

,/  Puidi&and  pnvate.property  aeoaeed. 
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JtB  CBJtbowiirtio  xeoeptioii  by  ihe  people. 

'^  The  lilMrty  of .  the  press  resfected ;  with  the  xeBamtiam. 
of  precautions  necessary  to  public  tranquillity. 
**<iJLiiia(rtycaf  iPirdupii^asraatced. 
^^JBiepeity idttU  be.wnxAakihd  .aad:«aerQd;  .the  .'flal6««f 

<^Minifttei8,  flto  wtaxmaoYeMe,  vny  be  impeacTiadjby.ooe 
of  the  legislative  chambers,  and  judged  by  the  other. 

"  The  judges  shall  be  irremoTeable,  and  the  judicial  power 
independent 

'''liie^paHiolittitafaiUlB.'guiiaiiteed.  iBensifln^^'nab,  and 
TDilitaiy'iiQnaiiiB  Aall  be^reserfedy'ja&rweLliaS'the.okLaiidnew 
nihility. 

ckeostttion,  sfaalL1»3QKniiiftaiaed. 

AU'Fi«acfa]Ben:8hdl:i>enadmsssilie.tDcinl  and.militaiy 
'emplojttiettt. 

*'  i'lnaliiy^fiio  mdiviteL  dudl  heaiistmrhed  lor  Jaa»mibBa  .or 
o^ons." 

IIL 

*Loiid«oda0MtioBB'Of*the  peo^ halleditiiiB dedknttaaof 
principles,  which  was  posted  with  great  profusion  on  all  theimlls 
of  Paris,  as ^a' preamble  ^'tb&oemiBg' reign.    ItMVHvtlia  legi- 

•tiflwte'ieYdlstienby'Toy^/the  tieatyof  pftcifioalBon between 
the  past  sod  the  fotore,  -  the  nmtnal  aautesty  df^the^ng 

'to'tiKepeople,  aad'ihe'peopleto'tke'Kk^.    ISb  on&voiitested 

^tiie-'soaree  whence' eoHBiated*  this  negocittioa  of  tiaeBemfaiiaon; 

/foritiiiattered  litlie'to  the  natnnatthisiiiooientwhfltlieimch 
a  ceBstitotien<&ll^from  tfae'tinone,  oPOKnefDomihefpeepie, 

-provided  it  gncmrteeditseoaqvssts.totiB^ageyWad  its  inteisests 

ixrtheoouxitfy.  ^!%evpcplllahty  otlLoob  X^IIL.dMW««^ 
tfaong  into^tho'ennent^f  pidilicijoy.  (rheiToyaitiis«dniie,t«fao 
had'pieserved  *in^1iMipmile  tlKVQ^Uttry.ftheitqpitams,  ^errtbe 

'-'Oiipof  olIliiQBD  tf  lUBiMlUNilloclmyilly  fimssmwHAiiiteiMy*  iigainst 

'^Bsfr  evesr  ttneevBtinHn^f  «o»9'vviM>im 
t^tbe  age  "oMy 'sowed  to  snfearo'pidilfe  ftveurtowaiAGrtlie 
^EsBfi.  "TbewsreraBBe^eoQttin.'iMu^ 
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xepadiated  the  prince,  the  more  he  ^ras  taken  into  &Tour  lyy  his 
newly-recorered  people. 

The  King  availed  himself  with  ability  of  this  impassioned 
movement  of  astonishment  and  enthusiasm,  to  make  his  entrance 
into  the  city  and  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  The  whole  popola- 
tion  were  on  foot  to  meet  him,  or  receive  him  there. 

IV. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1814,  the  plain  of  St  Oaen,  the  hills 
of  Montmartre,  the  avenues  of  Paris,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  were  covered,  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  the 
population  of  Paris,  its  fsiubourgs  and  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  with  the  troops,  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  King  into 
his  capital.  A  splendid  sky,  a  brilliant  sun,  the  verdure  of 
spring  seemed  to  associate  nature  herself  with  the  vast 
assemblage,  to  solemnize  and  restore  to  serenity  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  epochs  in  the  history  of  a  nation — the  first 
interview  of  a  people  with  their  sovereign,  the  reconciliation  of 
proscribed  royalty,  and  a  pacified  revolution,  the  liberation, 
in  fine,  of  the  soil  of  the  country,  by  the  hand  of  a  disarmed 


At  eleven  o'clock  the  King  quitted  the  gardens  of  St 
Ouen,  in  which  he  left  a  memento  of  his  residence,  the  trac^ 
of  his  meditations,  and  of  which  he  made,  at  a  later  period,  a 
monumental  homage  to  a  favourite  of  friendship.  An  immjsnse 
and  sumptuous  cortdge  of  cavaliers,  formed  of  the  princes  of 
his  house  and  the  celebrated  men  of  both  epochs, — emigrants^ 
soldiers  of  the  Eepublic,  courtiers  of  Hartwell  and  of  the 
Tuileries,  foreign  generals,  marshals  of  the  Empire,  men  of  con- 
sular fame,  of  all  dates  of  the  history  of  our  thirty  last  years, 
illustrious  names  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  ministers,  adminie- 
trators,  diplomatists,  writers  and  celebrated  orators,  mingled 
in  impartial  groups  by  the  confluence  of  circumstances,  and  the 
miracle  of  events,  preceded,  followed,  and  surrounded  the  open 
carriage  of  the  King,  which  was  drawn  by  eight  cream-col6ured 
horses  from  the  £mperor*s  stables.  The  uniforms  and  cos* 
tumes  of  this  suite  of  all  dates^  of  all  reigos,  and  of  all  armies, 
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attested  the  assemblage  of  a  whole  people  and  of  all  Eoxope, 
in  this  unanimous  reception  of  a  sovereign  so  long  absent,  who 
had  returned  to  represent,  to  mingle,  and  to  unite  two  different 
ages.  No  prince  was  better  calcxilated  than  Louis  XVIIL  to 
personify  this  conciliation,  and  to  represent  paternally  the  past 
era  by  making  himself  acceptable  to  the  present. 

His  age  was  imposing  by  the  maturity  of  years,  without  yet 
offering  any  other  sign  of  decay  than  his  grey  hair,  the  sem- 
blance of  wisdom  on  a  countenance  still  young;  while  the  in- 
firmity of  his  legs  was  concealed  from  the  crowd  by  his  cloak, 
which  was  thrown  over  his  knees.  But  this  King  in  his  sitting 
posture,  whose  sufferings  and  forced  sedentary  life  were  well 
known,  was  a  symbol  of  reflection  and  of  peace.  Even  his  in- 
firmities, exciting  an  interest  for  the  old  monarch,  seemed  to 
offer  a  pledge  of  repose, — the  unanimous  passion  at  this  time 
in  France.  His  countenance,  impressed  with  a  fine  intelligence, 
llie  spirit  and  firmness  of  his  glance,  beaming  fiK>m  on  high 
upon  the  crowd,  like  that  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  regard  its 
subjects  without  being  dazzled ;  the  natural  curiosity  and  asto- 
nishment expressed  in  his  eyes,  as  they  endeavoured  to  recognise, 
through  the  changes  of  twenty-five  years,  the  views,  the  country, 
the  walls  and  the  monuments  of  his  youth ;  the  inquiries  which 
he  addressed,  from  time  to  time,  to  those  persons  of  his  suite 
who  liad  been  more  happy  than  himself  in  never  having  quitted 
their  country;  the  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  of  his  return, 
sharing  in  his  features  with  the  dignity  of  a  triumphal  entry; 
even  his  foreign  costume  recalling  the  days  of  exHe.  That 
princess  also  at  his  side,  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  to  whom 
her  repentant  country  could  only  restore  a  name,  but  not  a 
fiunily,  swept  away  in  the  tempest ;  the  involuntary  tears  which 
struggled  with  her  happiness  in  the  eyes  of  this  orphan  of  the 
scaffold ;  the  old  Prince  of  Oond^,  the  veteran  of  monarchical 
wars,  worn  in  body  by  nearly  an  age  of  combats,  weakened  in 
understanding  and  memory  by  exile,  and  looking  round  with 
childish  gaze  on  the  pomp  of  which  he  was  the  object,  and  which 
he  seemed  scarcely  to  comprehend ;  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  his 
son,  his  face  and  heart  in  mourning,  as  if  following  the  funeral 
cortege  of  the  Doke  d'Enghien,  instead  of  the  triumph  of 
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Toyti^l  tlia  OonntdiArtfik,  ifaKdeKghtqad  lAmtAtMspoipahadtf 
of 'thei  c^nnetyv  Aiinig:  at  ths  oamager'  dooF  olt  thfrKrag/.apd 
appearing  .to  ipgesBP^iib  bmdMrrtathapBOfi^aidftlBapBDfle: 
toiiis'tirotlier;  the^Diiked^iAiigoddaiseBiidntholidQteiiB. 
hi8t.t\VP9ii80iB;ifil0ff8  hMf8^]li  the  thEDXHc;:  tli«r  oawenaAfltoHnb 
reflective,  the  o4h>r(afieedBg^11i»iB«rtmi  ruii  nwin  plftfaKoflBeersi- 
of^tbBrEiDpiret;  th».8]|^kHbtir  of:  the  8DB»v;deexaotiaB8doffthe 
hones^  th&iWsnqgHof 'pkiflMS^  th«HTixigliBdg»'€lt|>eo|i6.aEnk}o{ 

thb  Uouiw  ccoiwted:t0:tfaenToaf4opg'^wtii  cvminBB  lani'  ohiMiMig; 
the  moimiB'idxB&aBdL  out'  with i vAaiei  flags;  Iter jolafqnog;  oC 
haada^tbepeotoBgedagdaiiiatiogs^iiiwf^ 
ottk  8gii&)at''eyerj<tiirn  of  tite^wlineiiof  the  ii^ralica33iagec;:11ie 
i^wflre^^boaqii»t8  desoendingfnnntdaB  baleomea«tuiist»f^ 
iof^thok  pEUTemeBte;*  tbB^flomishe^  of  ixntmmeBtd^.tb^  rolMng 
of  >  tte  dniBBf  tbe^  (Hschazgee  of :  cainoii  fnim 
th^Jnndides^bveaking  the  i^rt  silenee^c^  thecroifibi^nA 
gbriii^at  rehoimd  to  th«  eiaodoosof^amflHon'of  men; — all 
these  aspeets,  all. tinee  comidefaitioiBi,^  dl  these ^noiees^. ail 
thieyaetoiiialBiWBtSy  ail  tfaeserfeeUngs  ^^iHeftnmdi^rt^ytbUm 
entoame  ofiLoii»iX>^II.  into  BaiB^'dsaratterof  palhoftaBd 
sansilHMljn^v^iiehieffiieed'efeir  the  pompol'  ai  tiiiiBiphallegtiy. 
NatarecfaadKaifiHSl:  ^eater  share'iiiitiihan'.cerenioiiiall  llieie 
-smm^Ikihimia  -ikeaEingi  MaA  ^pie^  iniJtei  P^^flev^  ^a>d  ^siiioeee' 
teBfB^betneMutheiDfi .  Thflf-sarBroxeaiKiiherBgaiii,  after  a  long 
BepaaHkioB.  Tbe^-  xBAtoallj:  end^aTonred  t^'  reoogansoi^eafiii 
otet,  tanaeertldn^eaeh  otherBB6iitimeiite;'iitef/]ie^edlB  eeeh 
olhar; '  tbej^'^wnfaeGh  to  lore  each  otherr  Hie  beart-of '  apkn^: 
a&d  thodieaxtfof  { a  people ;  never,  perhapSi  beat*  neaver'td'oiie 
anetherr.  MonarBHiciaVtiaditieirTiayreeoveriTya  throne,  eadle^ 
aicocmtijv  revolakien  a  oooBeeratibif;  the'paet  f^pgetMaess^.the 
fntore'ff.piedgB^  ideeeentaarbitenthe  couotiyindepeBdeneevaiid 
the  ^mid  a^peaDft; 

At  the^Boste  SildiirBeins;  the  Eiiig^  reoemdi  tiJe*  Mejs  of 
Basisy  fKom.the  hands  of  Mi  de  Cfiaibrol;  pfefeet^trader  Ni^ 
leon. .  He^retioned;  them)  to  'hini  'm^'  ass  eafveesfon-  of  ooh- 
fideaee;  aei  i£  to/impree»  upon  bifft  govenzmeirt'a;  signidoatmr 
of/anraesty.  forallU;hetmrvxcee  rendered  to  aaiother'fll^,  aod'to 
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gjjjre^HPledge.of  gormaaeney  to  all.ihefuxictiQiiaflri«8  of^thfthaug' 
dam.  Erom.  tbeqce  the^  cort^  advaiuoed-b^  the  inost.|ippilfiiia 
qiiaxtfirs^f  .Paos^  towaxdar  thacathedxaL .  The.  Kiag.;¥m8>i:eeeiiyedt 
as  his  ancestors  had  been,  at  tha.doori0fthifl.>t6mpies0f  tho  old, 
worship  and  the  old  dynasty,  by  the  clergy,  who  presented  him 
with  the  lustral  water  and  the  symbols  of -sovereignty.  "  As  a 
descendant  of  Saii^t  Louis,"  said'he  to  the  priests  who  received 
him  in  the  sanctuary,  "  I  shall  imitate  his  virtues."  He  also 
attri)wi;t*»A  tbft  terrm'Tia.tioii^Lthe  iiua£c>vtuiie&<)f  <lii&j»c&  torthe 
^rDteotuxaiOf.thfi^arioasand.his  iBo1ibeE»^.if'toreariTeiraDti 
tb6.oataatthft  ffoua  coatoma  of  Louis  J^IL,^iid  thaioemnonaes 
daar  tOiihe^creduHity/of^aa^aacient  ipp(^p^  Politb  withi  ppUr 
tioians,  creduLoua.witk  beUeverSrasuLa^King.of  tmojogfia-and. 
twa  oracea,^'  who  metaiid  muig^edin.iumwidertbeoaxcheao£.this. 
safived-edificeL. 

AftSRthe  hymzis  of  jp7>  wbich  the  Gh]udi.con8Beralea4;o;th]»i 
vieta]des^or'ihe  haf^piiuBsa  of  Jiationa^  the.EiBg.aiid.<.the;pri]ioe6: 
rorentoed.  their. oeniage8,.azMl  proeeeded,  amidst. th^ naosing 
masses,  of.  pec^a;  throo^.  the.  streeta/and  thdc  cgjei^^  whiidr 
s^uate  tha  ^alhecbali&oDi.theuLoiivre^,  13a»  covxteaaseeahol 
tba  King,  and^f  ih&  DttGh68S^d'Aiig0uMma.wer6<fOVM€aaikr  oa 
flUPjtrnrfHBg  ^h^  TnibawiiRf  idiam.thaif  :r06ide]Mftd]ad.bcenvpve(^ 
paxedi  TbAJSing  had.nfiareE.saea<tha  palaaeaiBCdwtbasGb^  that. 
LdOBB  Xyd.  jubA  thaiQueeahadlafi;  it  foe.  YaBBsaM8rr-4bdt«vB 
ofithekica{i;yiviiy  aodJoiig  si^^ring; .  hok  tha  Dufibeasr  d^Albc 
gool^me,.sinQe.the.•morD]og,of^tha.  IBthiof  Ai](9SKit»..wlieiuBb&. 
fled,  holdings  hsrl^athar^s  hand,^ . on;  the. neia^;  of.  tha  aasaalt 
which  demolishad  the^doors^  and  over^tha  bodies  of /^bairhcaire. 
defenders.*.  The:  acdamarions  of !  this  ccowd,  wlj^ch  seemadi  ta 
make  her.a  jrep^uraiio&for  heriixunolatediamily^  jningM  is  han 
meaiory  with. the. clajuoan  of>  tbe.^eat;sediiioQa>whiflhihad 
fonnerly  besieged  her  infancy  in  tkbese^soittetcoHjrls. .  In  ptaani^ 
before  tbe  aneient  palace  of  Saint^Louia,  ,the  C!oB6ier8Biiey,8te. 
could  not  see,,  without  ahuddering^  the.airrboles  aii3<gra4ing!9£>of 
her  mother's  doageoni  and.oa  aUghtingrfcom  heroexnage^^ai: 
the.-entraaioe.  of  .'the  Tualeries^she  faiuted.  iiiv  the  acms^f  her 
servants.  They  bora  h^  half  dead  to  her  apaitmeiit%  wiietse" 
she  shut  herself  up,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  God  and 
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the  memoiy  of  her  slaughtered  family.  Solitode  and  prayer 
^ere  necessary  to  inure  her  to  those  grandeurs  of  whidi  she 
had  experienced  the  reverse,  and  to  those  triumphs  in  "which 
she  had  a  misgiving  of  a  change. 


The  King  passed  through  the  newly  embellished  halls  of 
the  palace,  still  full  of  all  the  luxury  and  all  the  military  pomp 
of  the  Empire.  There  had  not  been  sufficient  time  to  efihce 
from  the  walls  the  crowned  representations  of  Napoleon;  nor 
to  remove  the  statues,  the  pictures,  and  the  portraits  in  which, 
during  ten  years,  he  had  contemplated  his  image  and  his  glory. 
Louis  XVIII.  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong,  and  sufficiently 
glorious  in  his  ancestors,  to  look  without  anger  and  without 
envy,  on  these  vestiges  of  a  parvenu  of  victory.  He  therefore 
seemed  to  adopt  all  that  had  decorated  France,  even  against 
himself.  This  magnanimous  consciousness  of  his  right  re-assured . 
and  touched  the  warriors  of  the  court  of  Napoleon,  who  were 
introducing  him  into  the  palace  of  their  chief.  They  appeared 
proud  themselves  of  being  adopted  by  this  monarchy  of  past 
ages,  which  seemed  to  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  their  new  titles 
They  humbled  themselves,  as  it  were,  before  time,  that  time 
might  hasten  to  mingle  their  recent  names  with  the  old  tides 
of  the  monarchy.  Two  courts,  rivalling  each  other  in  assiduity 
and  flattery — ^the  one  natural,  the  other  servile — ^were  thus 
mixed  up  together,  to  receive  the  King  and  his  £Eimily  in  the 
palace  of  royalty.  Louis  XVIII.  seemed  on  that  day  to  forget 
his  old  adherents,  and  occupy  himself  solely  with  his  new  ones. 
His  heart  was  with  the  emigrants ;  but  his  smiles  were  for  the 
Empire  and  the  Revolution.  The  statue  of  his  ancestor, 
Henry  IV.,  which  had  been  set  up  in  his  route  over  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  and  which  he  had  saluted  on  crossing  the  river,  seemed  to 
have  inspired  him  with  his  smile  and  his  langustge.  Admirable 
inconsistency  of  sovereigns  reconciled  with  their  subjects,  who 
sacr^ce  their  Mends  to  conciliate  their  enemies ! 
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VI. 

As  Boon  as  the  night  had  scattered  the  crowd  of  courtiers, 
aniithe  multitude  intoxicated  with  hope,  the  King  detained  M. 
de  Talleyrand  with  him,  and  composed  his  ministry.  Time  did 
not  permit  him  to  lose  an  hour  in  reigning ;  for  France  was 
conquered,  and  it  was  necessary  to  treat  in  its  name  for  its 
ransom  and  its  deliverance.  The  public  mind  was  waToiing 
and  uncertain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  government,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  fix  it.  The  work  was  a  difficult  one ;  for  a 
single  act,  or  a  single  name,  might  change  enthusiasm  into  dis- 
affection. If  stormy  Bevolution  and  discontented  Imperialism 
had  their  requirements,  royalist  opinion  had  its  fits  of  passion, 
emigration  its  susceptibilities  and  its  ambitions,  the  Duchess 
d*Angoul^me  her  repugnances,  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  court 
their  pretensions,  and  their  anti-revolutionaiy  audacity.  The 
King,  in  concert  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  searched  out  names 
which  had  been  buried  for  many  years  in  obscurity  and  retreat ; 
whose  merit  was  a  mystery,  whose  opinions  were  a  secret,  whose 
presumed  wisdom  and  impartiality  disarmed  all  envy, — ^having, 
at  least,  the  advantage  of  being  unknown.  The  majority  of 
tliese  names  were  borrowed  from  the  old  parliamentary  magis- 
tracy;  as  if  the  King,  in  choosing  these  intermediate  men,  be- 
tween the  plebeians  and  the  patricians,  wished  to  re-assure  both 
the  aristocracy  and  the  bourgeoisie,  and  also  to  leave  his  favour 
undecided  between  the  new  and  the  old  nobility.  He  appointed 
M.  d'Ambray,  Chancellor  of  France  and  Minister  of  Justice. 
This  gentleman,  formerly  Advocate-general  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  had  distinguished  himself  there  before  the  Bevolution, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  by  talent  which  had  been 
enlarged  by  reflection  and  long  retirement.  He  had  not 
emigrated.  Persecution  and  the  Bevolution  had  spared  him, 
in  his  retreat  in  Normandy,  as  one  of  those  men  who  bend 
sufficiently  to  circumstances,  and  who  hold  back  so  much  fcom 
political  changes  as  to  be  respected  and  tolerated  by  all  parties. 
His  claim  to  the  functions  of  chancellor,  with  which  the  King 
invested  him,  arose  from  his  being  son-in-law  to  the  anpient 
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chancellor  of  Louis  XVI.,  M.  de  Barentin, — a  sort  of  lieredi> 
tary  succession  to  the  high  offices  of  the  cro\m,  to  which  Louis 
XVIII.  was  rigidly  attached,  as  to  one  of  the  sacred  traditions 
of- the  Idngdom.  But'  M;  d'AmWray  •  was*  lUehmdr  Hb  age ; 
calculated'  only-t6  Konoiir*  justice  l^  personal'  viftties,'  and' 
incapahie  of  raisingrfiinctions  to  a  l^Tel  with-cf  poHficai  sjBtem 
adapted'  to  a*  ttanrition  of'  genius  bet^veen^  tw«r' reigns.  To 
follow  the  fdrms,  and'  counters!^  the  orders  of  the  coart,*^  was 
all  his  aptitude,  and  the  aeme  of  ht&  deTOtion:  H^^is  said^ 
have  carried  on,  as<^ell'as  his^father»in-l^,  Mf  d^'Eirentm;  ar^ 
secret  correspondencewxth Hlirtwell  durmg^the^eign^^Nftpo^ 
leon.  THia  sort '  of"  correspondence;  ^diicH^was'  knownr  t6  tod 
tol6rated^  by  the  poHce  of  the*  Emperor,  a»  an*  eraporatian;. 
without  danger,  of  royalist  opinions,^  and^l7lnchTeTealed't6*]M» 
ppleon  himself  theitarmless  ideas  of  the  mostti^Toted^^tartisaBs 
of  the  Bourbons,  was,  neTertheless,  a  titild^^to  the  gra^de^of ' 
the  King,  of  which  hie  acquitted' Inmself  on  his  accessionr  to -th© 
throne.  This  devotion  appeared  ta  him-  meritoridus,  tHoujg^it 
produced  no  results.  It  gave  him,  at  least;  an-^opportuniiy*t>f 
maMng;France  and'Biiropetbelieve,  that  hte  did 'not  oweeverp 
thing  to  the  fbrce  of  events,'  but  iifat'his  able  and^secret^nego^ 
ciatbns  at^Hartweirwent*  forsomethii^in^  his  restoration. 
He'therefiSre  recompensed  more:fideHty  thairh&Teafi^^b^eved 
ta  exists 

vir 

The*  AWWS  de  Montfesquiou,  another  of*  his  intimate-  corre- 
spondents,, and  his  real  negociator  lAstWeen:' Mm'  and' public 
opinion,  was  a][^ointed  Minister  of  th&  Ihteriorr  Better  caiea- 
lated  fdr  the  court  than  for  business,  and^  for-negociations 
than  for.  adioainistration,  the  Abb^'  dm  Montesquiou  had  too 
much  nonchalance  for  a  statesman.  Constantly  tacking  between 
two  ideas  and  two*  epochs,  without' satisfying  or -exasperating 
either,  Jie  hadthe  mere  quality  of  •wavering  minds; — ^e  merit 
of  liis  weakness. 

The  Abbe'  Louis,  a  man  of  consummate  ability  in  fiiianoe» 
and  impassioned  against  the  Imperial  despotism,  devoted  to 
M!  de  Talleyrand  by  analogy  of  clerical  origin,  and  of  repudia- 
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Hon  of  tbe  priesthood,  \vas  oaildd  to  the  Finaaice  departmOTt;: 
Bonaparte  had  l^t  tl^  treesHZT^  in  ar  sMst  of:  ezhanslioB; 
dromed'  in'  taxes,  and.  pkmdered  hj  the  invaaian;  Geniaai;? 
a»tmt7)  b<Mnes8$  and  a^be^nniBi|^'weietherefi»e' wanted;  aada 
the  Al^  Lonsr v^birhaid  ^adied  ini the' sehoola  of^Mirabeau, 
NecloMfi  and^G^ooiWf  tb&^mj8<»n68  o£  credit,,  asditheiiiinwlaff 
of^niE&d^Boe,  h^oog^ttt^iia finn  miitdiAnd:a  bold  hand. .  Hb- 
i^ms'dArmg'^ioiig^  nottd'^dtopairol'ai^^enEpty'treaKay^  inithee 
faee^of^'insatiaible'reqasreiBmita  frmn  tte  fare^cmns^awl  the? 
emi^raets.'  Hb^'iivveked/  ftorat'tteniidaft  of  tfaeaw  niixn,.the' 
true  gemns'of  finaaMeft-^  integntj^oft ^veniB»Dt;:and:hK 
finnd  riches'inrthe'prod^edity  of  TeimkmiBemeaft. 

M.  Beugnot  received  the  Direction-general  of  tha-poiiee$— 
th:e'trae  mnistiT'xyf ^pabHe  opmiimv  th&'zoast.  importaatL  of  all 
f&ra  neirprinee;  wtoxw^  to  he  weiLiieqimiBted:!¥riifaithe  qiirii) 
of'pertfes;in'onbr  totreot'-wiifatbeis;;  Ml  Bei^fDiDt^'  a  nian.i 
whose'  mmd^  wasr  ctiShsod^  oyer  aU,  and  ■  of  a  £ixibiiitf  fall  o£.' 
grace,  seemed^  to  bsfcmned' by  nature  and  h»  aat^eedeofeas 
for-theee*  difiSecdt  fraiotiaas ;  Imt -  hdr*  disappoisted)  all '  hopeB»^ 
He  wBS'tdosaperfiKiaal'to  see  thoronghlj^  too  devoted: to  adviae' 
well,  asd'too  snppk  to  resiBt  the  caprioes  of  thaxxNBti 

vin. 

M.'  F^rand,  a  XBan^eoveloped  in  one '  of  thba»'xii3rfirt^ous 
r^stztatkms  whiclr  hide  a  great  deed  of  nuUi^  under  mask  oott^^ 
sideratioB^  was-^  entrasted  with  the  Post-effiee.    This  was,  at 
that  period,'  asecond ministry  of  police^  formed^^Etbeespioa^- 
nage  of'  opmens*  br  the  Emperor;    M!'  Eematd^  an  >  old !  par»'- 
liamentanany  like  Mi  de  Btoentin   and  M.  Amtoiy,  had> 
emigrated;  hut  beeoming  weasy  of  euie  he?  had'  retunied  to 
France  at'  tiie-commenc^BOBt  d  the'Empure.    Men  ofthk^ 
deseriptioH  gave  Napoleon  no  inquietode.     Air:  adores 'and: 
wrecks  of  theoM  regime,'  he  easily  pardoned 'their  feeMnggin' 
favour  of  thar  dogmas^    Tlitese  men,  sooh^as  M;  de  Fcnrtanes;-' 
De  Mostlosier,  Mol^  Fenaaaidi  and^DeBoiBBld;  constitoled  the' 
theory  of  his  dtopotism..  He  raised  tbem  in 'public  t^pudon; 
when  he  oould  not  attach  'them  to  his  throne.  They  were  aUiesFt 
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that  be  respected  and  caressed  in  the  camp  of  the  Bourbons. 
M.  Ferrand  bad  written  a  book  entitled,  '*  The  Spirit  of  His* 
tozy; "  a  long  and  fastidious  paradox  against  all  the  novelties 
and  the  liberties  of  the  human  mind.  This  book,  adopted 
by  the  university  of  the  Empire,  as  a  catechism  of  rational 
daveiy,  and  exalted  by  the  nobility  and  clergy  as  a  deification 
of  the  past,  had  produced  for  its  author  one  of  those  veiled 
glories  which  nobody  thinks  of  uncovering,  and  before  which 
every  one  bows  on  the  word  of  the  author.  Louis  XVIII. 
affected  to  share  in  this  worship  for  the  authority  of  M.  Fer- 
Zand.  He  was  the  Montesquieu  of  the  juncture  whom  he  in- 
troduced into  his  council,  and  directed  to  meditate  on  the 
constitution. 

Finally,  M.  de  l^alleyrand,  as  the  essential  man  of  the 
double  tradition,  revolutionary  and  monarchical,  received  tbe 
department  of  foreign  aSairs,  and  the  presidency  of  tbe  council 
of  ministers.  His  graceful  manner,  his  carelessness,  his  negli- 
gence, which  left  everything  fluctuating  except  his  fortune ;  his 
words  of  double  meaning,  his  smiles  of  two  opinions,  his  de- 
ference for  the  King,  his  credit  with  Alexander,  made  him  the 
accepted  centre,  the  auxiliary  and  hope  of  all  tbe  council. 

IX. 

The  King  reserved  only  one  place— tbe  most  humble  in 
appearance,  the  most  important  in  reality — ^for  friendship. 
This  was  the  ministry  of  the  king's  household^ — ^a  true  mayor- 
alty of  the  palace,  succeeding  to  the  grand  marshaJate  of  the 
Empire,  instituted  by  Napoleon  in  f&vour  of  his  most  intimate 
adherents,— >a  ministry  of  favouritism  under  a  prince  who  could 
not  exist  without  a  friend.  This  ministry,  overlooked  or  con- 
ceded by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  was  given  to  M.  de  Blacas,  suc- 
cessor to  Count  d' Avaray  in  the  heart  of  the  King.  It  was  the 
intimacy  of  Hartwell,  transported  and  transformed'  into  politi- 
cal power  at  the  Tmleries.  This  minister,  who  kept  shut  or 
open  the  door  of  the  King's  cabinet,  who  received  the  other 
ministers,  who  alone  made  a  summary  of  their  rank,  who  ex- 
amined their  communications  to  the  prince,  who  had  the  ear  of* 
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and  transmitted  all  conversation  to  the  King,  was  not  long  in 
absorbing  everything.  Eesponsibilitj  and  constitution  drew 
back  before  habit  and  nature.  Truth  no  longer  entered  without 
a  passport  from  M.  de  Blacas.  Imbued  with  a  superstitious 
fidelity  for  his  master,  a  stranger  in  the  country,  new  in  a£&.irs, 
disdainful  of  opinion,  all  liberty  and  all  severity  of  language 
would  have  appeared  to  him  an  attempt  at  high  treason  against 
the  sovereign. 

The  Count  d'Artois,  humbled  at  the  levities  he  had  com- 
mitted, in  engaging  his  brother's  word  towards  the  Senate,  and 
in  giving  up  the  strong  places  to  the  allies,  withdrew  himself 
into  the  pavilion  of  the  Tuileries,  which  had  been  appropriated 
to  him,  with  his  sons  and  his  little  court  of  agitatii^  emigrants, 
implacable  bishops,  and  new  adventurers  of  the  old  regime,^- 
all  bad  counsellors  of  his  weakness.  The  King  loaded  him 
with  almost  regal  honours,  munificence,  credit,  and  guards:— 
almost  a  king  by  the  pomp  of  his  household,  but  respectfully 
ejected  from  the  government,  of  which  the  King  knew  that  he 
was  ambitious,  and  at  the  same  time  incapable.  The  favourites 
of  this  brother  of  the  monarch  began,  from  this  day,  to  circum- 
vent the  government  with  opposition,  discontent,  and  intrigues 
against  the  pacific  system  of  the  crown ;  and  to  agitate,  under- 
hand, the  palace,  the  government,  and  the  royal  family.  Two 
spirits  seemed  to  have  entered  with  one  family  into  the  Tui- 
leries,  as  if  they  were  already  dividing  the  nation. 

X. 

.  Foach6,  eager  to  signalise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
royalty,  and  to  wash  off  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  by  services 
audaciously  offered,  caused  a  memoir  to  be  presented  to  the 
King,  in  which  he  traced,  to  this  prince,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, the  way  in  which  he  would  be,  he  said,  followed 
by  the  nation.  His  title  of  ancient  minister  of  police,  the 
ambiguity  of  the  part  he  played  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Empire,  his  disgrace  and  banishment  to  Italy,  his  treason  even, 
rendered  his  counsels  precious  to  the  King  and  to  M.  de  Blacas. 
The  confidential  minister  and  the  prince  read  t\iem  with  atten- 
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^tion,  and  made  them  the  line  of  thdr  politioal  piioeiptaB. 
The  audacity  and  the  rodoiess  of  these  oomaels  gave,  theoi  tin 
'greater  authority  over  the  mind  of  the  Sing.  He  tiioaght'iie 
<could  oonMe  in  a  man  who  disdained  in  appensnceto  pleaae* 
tend  who  was  nota&aid  to  flatter,  'flattery  the  went  of. all, 
-whidi  masks  servility  under  iasblenoe,  ^and  seasons  > 
«witfa  truths. 

*'  We  wish  in  good  faith,*'  said  Fouch6  in  this 

wlHch  Louis  XVIII.  found  i  en  tiM  table  of  his  iskbiiiet  on 

^awaking,-^** we-wishin  ^oed faith, tandtwil^ a.geed!heart,:for 

fiite  ve-estalitishment  of  theBomhens.    'We'alltkB«w:thattheir 

'leign^wfll  not  ^be  either  so  ^haed/itor^so  *erpeaaye,  'nor  no 

tlatigoiHg  as  that  of  Bcnapaxte.    ^Wearepenniaded  thai;thay 

-will  govan' with  wisdom,  juitioe,  and'm#d!ei«tion,f«iidtiia&they 

vwill  beal«  part'  of  our  wounds.    ' Wo^  have^ sonei  itifideliUes'to 

'^expiater'witfa  respeetta  them ;  but  audi  'is  *  the  :oenfldeiiao4^t 

we  have  in  theirheieditaxy'goodneBSi'-HKiehistiie^Tepetttaiee 

'that  bitngsus  badc^towaAis -^them    thatao one,' either mrias 

'own  vicinity  or  at««fotanoe,faaS'seu^t  fer*qeaqietit<ni*<agaMi8t 

*tiiem;  and. that  1lLeythaTe'feac6MlyTe»aBeend^^th07tbfaeu>f 

(their  ancefitos5,'witteat  the  (^oddmg  ^f  a^drop  df4^1ood^or«««Q 

of  a' tear. 

"  It  ss  beeause  W9  wi^  with  '^goed^iaitii  tiiitt'  the^BouHmis 
should  re^ateblii^  thraiselves  up<m*  l^e^ throne  of  Fraaoe,-  Aat 
we  wish  them'  sot'to  iiBten  ioBtapd-  or  perfidaeus  oouasdttozs, 
who  would  iaduce  them  to  be  the  soul  of  a  party  rather  than 
the  fathers  of  the  whole  nation*  to  demolish  the  work  they  find 
done,  and  to  attack  the  ideas  they  find  established ;  at  the  risk 
rof  re^lightiiigthe^passioiiSy of  inflaming <and embxttezing self- 
love,  and  of  i^[»reading  through;  all  minds  aiganei!&ldistnist,.the 
^xxmseqcienoes  <of  whidi  would'^  inoakokible. 

*atwillc0rtainlyln^the}iaultrof'tiM0Bi]ien.  if'the  aatm 
'Should  onee  more  be 'ltd  afetn^,  «xc&ted,  arid  foAxAwto 
ttroubk :  end  it'wfll^aot  }hectlreir<]fiadt,'if 'tiiis  misfortone  does 
<ii6t  speedflyhaiqpen.  The  Aop%  are  famig  with  their  .l^ls 
tand^their  tMinstitatieiis.  Bom^aMe,  ^Hbo'was  cot  more  liberal 
•tisHm  another  in  point  o^  oeaeeeswn8,-itad,t  lioweffai','I^^Brtwo 
^ttte  bit9  ogogpaoiatien    thejuiyw^BiiagBa^iepiwittUiim 
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ibat  our  present  iHinsts^nrilL have jio^sueh.thiag.  AHjupjpijiAe 
.iEong  Ydll  be  less  a  ro]PkiistiiJI]a&.tfafl8epeopi9e.  .TTiBTninybis 
too  hi^y  cultivated,- and  hi»-8Qul  too  azaited:  iuE^stodUes^iMs 
taste  for  Ikeratnre^aiid  .seieaas/iisre  :b]x»ight..]iiin  ia^ceoBAatt 
indth  too:  many Ji^en^  o£leaini]!rg,.to.allowiiis  to.Apprefaendcthat 
ihis rmgniwilLhai»r.a temksicjto  oaose.tiia mueteeiithjoeiLtiify 
to  retrogcade.  ^I3ae  wiar  that  ^JdlOllM  berinade  in.our  iame 
against  liberal  ideas  would  ^eextaiiify  cost JE'saaoe  idesrer.tiuDi 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  -.  and,  at  all  events,  it 
would  be  ^lore  dangerous  for  .those  who  should  declare  it,  than 
for  those  who  would  have  to  sustain  it. 

'*'  Besides.  tho600,000'veiti2S6B8,  who  haTa^ietomeid  to?  their 
families,  ^ter  haidoig  ^loxkasly  -  served  in.tiie .  armyjvwe  haro 
M0,OQO  <inoie  onder  arms.  : Serial' other nsillians  of  ^mcn 
.luLve  participated  more  or  less,  by.thfizropinioDS,  thar  writings, 
OT  their  omployments,  in  the  events  of .  ^  lEerohxtLon,;  and.  in 
the.  reign  of.BoQfiparte;ialiilo8t.all  of  whom  possess  energy 
and  elevation  6f  charaeter.  None.of.the8e.men,  who  feeithoy 
have  become  greater  by:the  ev^oisiaadithe/ ideas  of  their  age, 
will  suffer :  any  <  one  Jto .  taaqwr  »r  tnfie  wi&  what  .tibey  haTO 
done.  They  will  not  iseBsure:  those  who:iaav)e  foUoiwedjother 
.routes,  aiiy:JD(ioc6thanthoy  will^flnfferi^emBelveato.bejeaaimre^^ 
"The  family  of  the  iBottrinns.resasceBd  the .throae  under 
the  most  layourable  circnmafamces.  The .  oiibmity  of  i  war  had 
become. uBSupportable. to ;.i»9,< and  we  hadian.ardent  ihzrst  for 
peace.  The  .preservation  of  46(M)aO  men,  who  wcmild  also 
have  peridied-  tl^  year,  m  due  to  tho'  return  of  :theae  pdbocea ; 
but  beware  .of  a  lock  which  Jthe  .stupidity  .and  levity . of  our 
libellifits  have; not  permitted  ihcm  itoi:4Bee.  Bcmapaite  still 
thinks  himself  aoolossus  in  his  islaiidiof  Elba.  Omr.rivals 
ke^  him  in.:reserve  .as  la,  bugbear,  whitti  > wondflrfally  :assists 
.their  policy,  and  idudiitheytiittll  Jmowdiow  to  ^ply  i^iainst 
us^  if  swe ihxwd like  tinipBudence  .to ;be jdisunitad  / amongst  our- 
BelveSrdUBdiioaUamr  themilo  discoreec^qkortsanfof  usriwhich  was 
fiotTaag^ini.battle  )»ideri»tooBd .the  throne.  We  have  but 
one  means  of  <  e%ctuaHy  prevsnting  this^and  of  disappointing 
the  oaleiiktioas  of ;  those  whoitDeatJum'JwithiSadi'Oonsidera- 
tioQ,  aad  iiold  him  in  so.imidr  regard.   >It  isttoatifle  anun^ 
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ourselTes  all  the  seeds  of  civil  war ;  it  is  to  amalgamate  all 
the  interests,  all  the  self-loves,  all  descriptions  of  service,  all 
the  titles  of  gloxy  and  distinction;  it  is  to  shun  discontents, 
hatreds,  vengeances,  and  religious  and  political  quarrels ;  it  is 
to  act  as  if  there  had  been  no  revolution  in  France,  and  never 
to  lose  sight  of  this,  that  Bonaparte  would  be  the  natural 
refuge  and  soul  of  all  the  parties  which  should  detach  them- 
selves  from  the  cause  of  the  King.'* 

XI. 

While  Louis  XVIII.  was  revolving  in  his  mind  these 
opinions  of  Fouche,  which  he  held  in  common  with  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
old  royalist  party  (which,  on  finding  its  natural  chief  again 
upon  the  throne,  thought  it  ought  also  to  find  again  the  whole 
ancient  order  of  things)  became  excited  to  phrenzy,  and  began 
to  press  heavily  on  the  wisdom  of  the  King.  This  prince  him- 
self, so  enlightened  and  practised  in  the  theoiy  of  government, 
was  under  the  influence  of  his  traditions  and  his  ancient  habits. 
He  could  see  no  throne  without  a  nobility,  and  no  restoration 
of  the  monarchy  without  those  privileged  corps  of  gentlemen 
from  whom  the  long  wars  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  had 
removed  their  exclusive  army  rank,  but  to  whom  he  wished  to 
give  at  least  the  guard  of  his  person,  and  the  ranks  of  his 
military  household.  Napoleon  himself  had  given  these  ex- 
amples, and  this  pretext  to  the  King,  by  the  formation  of  his 
imperial  guard,  the  pretorians  of  the  Empire,  the  privileged 
sons  of  victory  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  first  thought 
of  Louis  XVIII.  had  been  to  confide  himself  to  this  elite  of 
the  French  army,  and  to  give  up  his  throne,  his  person,  and  his 
family  to  the  loyalty  of  these  brave  soldiers;  but  he  was  dis- 
suaded from  this.  The  gloomy  frigidity  of  some  regiments  of 
the  imperial  guard,  drawn  up  in  the  line  of  his  entrance  into 
Paris,  appeared  a  sign  of  discontent,  and  a  presage  of  seditions 
or  of  treasons.  These  regiments,  without  being  disbanded, 
were,  accordingly,  very  soon  marched  into  the  northern  depart- 
ments of  France,  and  it  was  proposed  to  replace  them  by  a 
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personal  force  of  the  Eing*s.  It  was  further  requisite  to  fulfil 
the  promises  made  during  the  emigration  to  the  courtier  com- 
panions in  adversity  of  the  prince.  Bank  or  suhsidies  vferp 
also  to  he  given  to  the  numerous  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  Conde,  or  the  army  of  the  princes,  who  had  returned 
indigent  to  their  country,  where  they  had  found  their  property 
sold,  and  their  houses  occupied  by  the  purchasers  of  national 
domains.  Finally,  it  was  essential,  in  reserving  the  high  civil 
dignities  of  the  courts  for  the  great  names  of  the  monarchy, 
to  create  for  the  marshals  and  generals,  the  assiduous  refugees 
of  the  Empire,  a  certain  number  of  military  dignities,  which 
would  give  them,  near  the  person  of  the  new  master,  the 
honours  and  the  salaries  of  that  high  service  of  the  palace  which 
they  had  preferred  to  their  fidelity. 

The  military  household  of  the  King  of  France  was  esta- 
blished in  conformity  with  all  these  exigencies. 

XII. 

The  King  re-established  his  military  household,  such  as  it 
bad  existed  since  the  days  of  Louis XIV. ,  and  before  the  reforms 
which  the  paternal  economy  of  Louis  XVI.  had  made  in  this 
armed  luxury  of  the  court,  consisting  of  gardes  du  corps,  chevau- 
UgerSy  tnomquetaires^  haUebardiers,  cent-suisses,  gardes  de-la-porte^ 
and  gardes  de  Monsieur,  comte  d'Artois,  The  rank  of  officer  in 
the  army,  held  by  each  private  soldier  of  these  corps,  their 
privileges  of  garrison,  of  court  and  of  palace,  their  led  horses ; 
rich  uniforms,  and  residence  exclusively  in  the  capital  or  in  the 
neighbouring  towns,  the  pay  of  a  private  guardsman  being  equal 
to  that  of  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  the  daily  familiarity  of  the 
King  and  the  princes,  the  hunting  parties,  journeys,  and  grand 
military  ceremonies, — in  short,  the  hope  of  seeing,  in  the  course 
of  time,  all  the  officers  and  chiefs  of  the  new  army  of  the 
monarchy  chosen  from  this  nursery  of  young  noblemen :  and^ 
above  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  eagerness  for  novelty 
and  disinterested  enthusiasm  of  the  royalist  youth  for  the 
royalty  of  the  princes  who  had  reigned  over  their  fathers,  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  in  a  few  days  carried  thousands  of  young 

0  0 
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men,  of  the  noble  and  ridi  families  tluroughoat  all  France,  to 
PaxiB,  for  the  parpose  of  enrolling  themsdyes.    There  was  not 
one  ilktstrioQS  boose  of  ancient  aristocracy,  not  a  hotel  of  the 
faoboorg  Saint  Germain,  not  a  chateau  of  the  most  remote 
province,  not  a  fireside  of  honourable  citizenship  in  the  towns 
of  the  varioQS  departments,  that  did  not  famish  «  son  to  this 
Koluntaiy  recruiting  of  the  King*s  guard.     In  a  few  weeks, 
these  ccHrps  were  completed,  mounted,  armed,  disdplined,  and 
exercised.    They  astonished  Paris  by  the  elegance  of  their 
costume,  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  the  insolence  of  their 
bearing.    The  taste  for  arms  and  hereditary  personal  valour 
(usual  in  the  nobility  of  the  provinces,  and  transmitted  from 
&ther  to  son),  and  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  these  military  and 
chivalric  races,  at  once  transformed  this  SUte  of  the  aristocracy 
into  a  pretorian  guard  of  royalty.     Admired  by  Paris,  envied 
by  the  army,  often  rallied  and  frequently  chdlenged  by  the 
disbanded  officers  of  Napoleon,  these  young  men  rivalled  in 
insolence  and  bravado  the  veterans  who  taunted  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  privileges,  their  opinions,  their  youth.     As  well 
practised  in  small  sword  combats  as  the  others  were  in  battles 
and  victories,  they  every  day  had  numerous  encountera  vdth 
the  soldiers  of  the  Empire ;  and  killing  or  wounding  a  great 
number  of  their  adversaries,  they  soon  caused  their  swords  to  be 
respected.     But  this  germ  of  preference  and  of  division  between 
the  two  classes  and  the  two  armies,  from  the  first  day,  dxfiEased 
discord  between  them,  and  spread  disaffection  through  t^e 
old  amy.    The  necessity  for  economy,  to  maintain  the  court 
and  new  mHitaiy  corps,  weighed  heavily  on  the  immense  list  of 
Napoleon^s  oifficers,  already  disproportbned  to  the  requirements 
of  peace,  and  t^  now  restricted  recruiting  of  France  wition  its 
limits.     Fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  officers,  of  every  rank,  re- 
duced to  half-pay,  carried  into  all  the  towns  and  villages,  their 
feelings  of  dissatisfisiction  at  the  interruption  of  their  career, 
and  the  complaints  of  their  diminished  means  of  existence. 
Being  placed  in  more  direct  conneeticm  with  l&e  people  than 
the  nobility,  these  half-pay  officers,  who  had  sprang  from  the 
the  humblest  families,  and  were  now  mingled  with  all  the 
rural  populations,  first  inspired  the  unpopularity  of  tibe  Beur* 
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bons,  and  became  tbe  active  germ  of  a  secret  militaiy  and  popu- 
lar cofnspiracy,  in  which  democracy  and  despotism  were  to  unite 
against  the  Restoration  and  e^nst  liberty. 

The  chiefs  of  the  household  troops  of  the  King,  were  chosen, 
with  a  politic  impartiality,  by  Lbuis  XVIII.,  from  amongst  the 
marshals  of  the  Empire  and  the  great  names  of  the  ancient 
monarchy.  Marshal  Berthier  and  Marshal  Marmont  were  ap- 
pointed captains  of  the  guards,  together  with  the  Dukes  de 
Luxemboui^  and  the  Duke  d'Havre.  The  musketeers  and 
light-horse  were  also  commanded  by  generals  of  the  Imperial 
epoch.  The  Count  d'Artois,  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  and  the 
Duke  d'Orleans  re-assumed  the  ancient  titles  of  heads  of  their 
houses,  and  of  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss,  of  the  infantry, 
the  dragoons,  and  of  the  hussars.  The  army  became  remoulded 
"STith  all  the  traditions  of  the  antique  military  state  of  France, 
and  with  all  the  officers  of  the  emigration,  of  the  army  of 
Cond^,  car  of  the  navy,  which  the  Revolution,  banishment,  dis- 
gust Qfr  old  age  had  driven  from  the  ranks  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Rank,  pensions,  and  military  decorations  retro- 
verted  a  (juarter  of  a  century,  to  recompense,  in  past  times, 
doubtful  services,  questionable  fidelities,  ridiculous  incapacities, 
and  ckdms  which  were  in  some  way  justifiable  and  in  others 
false.  Titles,  honours,  and  the  public  money  were  all  at  the 
mercy  of  the  veterans  of  the  Restoration,  and  Paris  presented 
the  odd  spectacle  of  an  exhumed  century  starting  from  oblivion, 
with  its  names,  its  opinions,  and  costmnes,  to  come  and  snatch 
away  «r  beg  the  favours  of  another  century.  Ridicule  began 
to  get  the  better  of  the  respect  of  the  people,  on  beholding  this 
retinue  of  decay,  of  fidelity,  and  of  beggary  at  the  doors  of  the 
ministffiffs  and  of  the  palace  of  the  Bourbons.  The  King  him- 
self laughed  at  it,  but  commanded  his  ministers  to  lavish  on 
them  every  compensation  and  all  substantial  or  honorary  favours, 
so  as  to  pnxt  a  stop  to  all  complaints  of  ingratitude  from  the 
loyalists  around  him,  and  thus  have  it  in  his  power  to  refuse 
them  his  politics,  hy  giving  up  to  them  his  treasures  and  his 
toys. 

G^eneial  Dupont,  whom  the  King  had  retained  as  minister 
of  w«r,'to  execute  tbe  severities  of  the  disbanding,  reduced  the 
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army  to  200,000  men.  This  was  quite  enough  for  a  countxy, 
which  at  that  moment  supported  800,000  foreign  soldiers,  and 
was  negociating  for  peace  as  eagerly  as  if  seeking  terms  of 
capitulation.  But  the  transition  from  an  universal  monarchy 
which  kept  in  pay  and  recruited  a  million  of  men,  to  a  limited 
and  pacific  monarchy,  which  had  also  to  make  good  the  arrears 
of  its  conquest  and  the  indemnities  of  its  glory,  weighed 
fatally  on  the  nation ;  and  this  hurden  was  unjustly  hrought  to 
bear  on  the  new  Government,  which  was  innocent  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  Napoleon  and  of  the  penuxy  of  France. 

XIIL 

Even  peace,  the  first  promise  of  the  King,  was  so  retarded, 
and  met  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  the  public  began  to  lose 
all  patience.  The  provinces  under  military  occupation  were 
ground  down,  levied  upon,  and  exhausted  by  the  foreign  troops 
cantoned  op  the  soil,  and  Paris  was  humilitated  by  the  presence 
of  the  armies  of  the  North,  which  were  encamped  in  its  gar- 
dens and  parks.  *  But  the  Bonapartist  and  senatorial  faction, 
which  had  gradually  gained  on  the  ear  of  Alexander,  made  him 
impose,  as  the  first  condition  of  peace,  the  proclamation  of  a 
constitutional  charter,'  which  was  to  constitute  a  guarantee  for 
the  past  and  a  pledge  for  the  future. 

The  King  at  last  decided  on  appointing  commissioners* 
chosen  in  almost  equal  proportions  from  amongst  those  in  his 
private  confidence,  the  members  of  the  legislative  body,  iand 
the  ancient  senators,  to  determine  the  basis  of  the  constitution, 
and  deliberate  on  the  terms  of  its  construction.  These  were 
the  Abb^  de  Montesquieu,  his  private  and  confidential  minister ; 
M.  Ferrand,  his  doctrinal  theoretician,  and  the  upholder  of  his 
absolute  prerogative ;  M.  Beugnot,  the  negociator  of  his  con 
cessions ;  to  whom  he  added  MM.  Barth61emy,  Barb6  Marbois, 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  Fontanes,  Gamier,  Pastoret,  Semonville, 
Marshal  Serrurier,  Blancart  de  Bailleul,  Bois  Savary,  Cha- 
baud  Latour,  Clausel  de  Coussergues,  Duchesne,  Duhamel, 
Faget  de  Baure,  Felix  Faulcon,  Laine,  and  d'Ambray,  chan- 
cellor of  France,  the  greater  part  being  pure  royalists,  some  of 
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them,^  men  of  the  Fmctidor,  proscribed  for  their  premature 
royalism,  or  for  their  heroio  opposition  to  the  reyolutionaiy  ex- 
cesses ;  and  also  others,  such  as  laiak  and  his  colleagues,  the 
zealous  advocates  of  liberty  aad  moderation  under  the  ancient 
forms  of  royalty ;  all  enemies  of  the  Imperial  form  of  gOTern- 
ment,  and  favourably  disposed  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
nation  with  the  family  of  the  Bourbons.  This  was  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  conference,  commissioned  to  prepare  the  preli- 
minaries of  the  grand  treaty  of  pacification,  between  the  races 
and  ideas,  which  had  been  at  war  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  grand  council  of  royalty  and  modem 
liberty.  But  the  King  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  allow 
or  to  reject,  to  sign  or  to  expunge,  the  clauses  of  this  treaty, 
and  wished  the  charter  to  remain  subject  to  his  will,  even  after 
he  should  have  promulgated  it.  / 

A  few  sittings,  hurried  on  by  the  imperative  instigation  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  declared  that  his  troops  should 
not  quit  Paris  until  after  the  promulgation  of  the  charter, 
sufficed  for  the  discussion  and  drawing  up  of  this  document, 
and  the  King  signed  it,  with  the  formal  and  repeated  reservar 
tion,  that  this  right  of  the  people,  was  a  gift  and  ooiicession  of 
the  throne,  thus  reserving  the  power,  as  he  had  done  at  Com- 
pi^gne,  to  restore  to  its  original  extent  the  absolute  authority 
of  which  he  now  abandoned  a  part 

The  following  is  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Bourbons 
and  the  nation,  of  which  no  one  then  contested  the  wisdom, 
which  every  one  thought  irrevocable,  which  was  sufficient  for 
the  authority  of  the  throne  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  time, ' 
which  served  as  the  moral  foundation  for  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  traditional  and  of  temporary  monarchy,  and  which 
would  have  supported  the  government  much  longer,  based  as 
it  was  on  two  different  rights  and  two  epochs,  if  the  impatience 
of  the  King  with  the  agitations  of  the  people  had  not  sapped 
the  foundations  of  his  own  mpnarchy. 

FUBLIO  BIGHT  OF  THE  FBENCH. 

«  The  French  are  all  equals  in  the  presence  of  the  law, 
whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  titles  elsewhere. 
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**  Thej  eoakiibiite  iRtfaont  distanetion*  in  firoportkn  to  theic 
property,  ta  the  expenses  of  the  State. 

"  They  are  all  eqoaUy  eligible  for  mil  and  militaiy  em- 
ployntent. 

^  Their  indhidml  Hberty  is  likeme  guaranteed ;  and  no 
pei80Q  can  be  prosecuted  or  arrested,  exceptin  the  cases  pro- 
Tided  fi>r  by  kw,  and  in  ihe  form  which  it  prescribes. 

"  Every  one  may  profess  his  religion  vith  equal  liherfy»  and 
haTe  the  same  protection  ibr  his  lorm  of  VKHnship. 

'^  Nevertheless,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  apoalolic  reiigii»i 
is  the  religion  of  the  State. 

"The  mimsters  of  the  Bcnnan  Catholic  aaid  apostle 
rehghm,  and  those  of  the  other  Christian  forms  of  worship^ 
shall  alone  receive  salaries  from  the  royal  treasury. 

"  The  French  have  the  right  to  print  and  pabl&sh  their 
opinions,  conforming  to  the  laws,  whidi  are  framed  to  repress 
the  abase  of  this  liberty. 

"All  properties  are  inviolable,  inthaut  excepting  those 
vihadi  are  called  national;  ibe  law  aUowing  no  difEerenee 
between  thesL 

'*  The  State  may  neqmre  the  sacrifice  of  a  property,  on 
account  of  the  public  iixtrarest,  legally  proved,  but  vdth  a 
previous  indemtiificatinn. 

"  All  inquiry  as  to  the  opuiiotts  or  votes  given,  up  to  the 
time  id  the  Bestsntion,  is  interdicted.  The  same  oblivion  is 
eommaaded  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  required  of  the 
citizens. 

"  Conscription  is  abolished.  The  mode  of  recruiting  Ihe 
army  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea  is  determined  by  a  law." 

FOBMS  OF  THE  GOVEBKMENT  OF  THE  EU^G. 

^*  The  person  of  the  King  is  inviolable  and  aaored.  The 
mimstem  are  responsible.  To  the  King  akme  belongs  the 
executive  power. 

"  The  King  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  State,  commands 
the  forces  by  land  and  by  sea,  declares  war,  makes  the  treaties 
of  peaee,  <^  aHianoe  and  of  commerce,  mi^s  all  appozntments 
to  the  offices  of  public  administsation,  and  makes  Tiffcmawtiy 
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regulations  and  ordinances  £ar  die  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
the  safety  of  the  State. 

**  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively,  by  the 
King,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  the  Chamber  of  the  Deputies 
of  the  departments. 

"  The  King  proposes  the  law. 

"  The  proposition  of  the  law  is  carried,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  King,  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  or  to  that  of  the  Deputies, 
exc^  ^  law  of  taxes,  which  must  first  be  addressed  to  the 
Chamber  of  Hie  Deputies. 

"  Every  law  must  be  freely  discussed  and  voted  for  by  the 
majority  of  each  ef  the  two  Chambers. 

"  The  Chambers  have  power  to  entreat  the  King  to  propose 
a  law  <m  any  subject  whatsoever,  and  to  indicate  t6  him  what- 
ever may  appear  to  them  advisable  that  the  law  shall  contain. 

**  This  demand  may  be  made  by  each  of  the  two  Chambers ; 
but  after  having  been  discussed  in  private  committee,  it  shall 
not  be  seBt  to  ^e  othe^  Chamber  by  the  one  which  shall  have 
proposed  it,  until  after  a  delay  of  ten  days. 

**  If  the  proposition  is  adopted  by  the  other  Chamber,  it 
shall  be  placed  before  l2ie  eyes  of  the  King.  If  it  is  rejected* 
it  cannot  be  brought  forward  again  during  the  same  session. 

■^The  King  alone  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws. 

"  The  civil  list  is  fixed  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  reign 
by  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Legislature  since  the  accession  of 
the  King." 

OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  PEEBS. 

•*  The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  an  essential  portion  rf  the 
legislative  power. 

**  It  is  convoked  by  the  King  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  departments.  The  session  of  the 
one  commences  and  terminates  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
other." 

*'  Every  assembly  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  shall  be 
held  out  of  the  period  of  the  session  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  or  which  shall  not  be  ordered  by  the  Kng,  is  illegal 
and  null  ia  every  respect. 
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**  The  nomination  of  the  peers  of  France  belongs  to  the 
King.  Their  number  is  ulllimited.  He  can  vary  their  digni- 
ties,  appoint  them  for  life,  or  make  them  hereditary  according 
to  his  will. 

'  The  peers  take  their  seats  in  the  Chamber  at  t^^entj-five 
years  of  age,  but  cannot  take  a  part  in  the  deliberations  till 
thirty 

'*The  Chancellor  of  France  is  the  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and  in  his  absence  a  peer  nominated  by  the  King. 

"  The  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  are  peers  by  right  of  birth;  they  sit  immediately  after  the 
President,  but  take  no  part  in  the  deliberations  till  the  age  of 
twenty-five. 

'*  The  princes  cannot  take  their  seats  in  the  Chamber  but 
by  order  of  the  King,  expressed  every  session  by  a  message, 
under  pain  of  nullifying  everything  which  has  been  done  in 
their  presence. 

**  All  the  deliberations  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  shall  be 
held  in  private. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Peers  have  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of 
high  treason,  and  attempts  against  the  safety  of  the  state,  which 
shall  be  defined  by  law. 

""No  peer  can  be  arrested  but  by  the  authority  of  the 
Chamber,  nor  tried  but  by  it  in  criminal  matters." 

OF  THE  GHAMBEB  OF  DEPUTIES  OF  THE  DEPABTMENTS. 

"The  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be  composed  of  deputies 
elected  by  the  Electoral  Colleges,  the  orgaiiization  of  which  will 
be  determined  by  the  laws. 

'*  Each  department  will  have  the  same  number  of  deputies 
that  it  has  had  up  to  the  present  time. 

'*The  deputies  shall  be  elected  for  five  years,  in  such 
manner  that  the  Chamber  shall  be  renewed  every  year  by 
one  fifth. 

"  No  deputy  can  be  admitted  into  the  Chamber  who  is 
not  forty  years  of  age,  and  unless  he  pays,  in  direct  taxes^  the 
amount  of  one  thousand' francs. 

"  The  electors  who  concur  in  the  nomination  of  deputies 
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cannot  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  unless  they  pay  a  direct  con- 
tribution of  three  hundred  francs,  and  unless  they  are  thirty 
years  of  age. 

*'  The  presidents  of  the  electoral  colleges  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  King,  and  from  law  members  of  the  college. 

'*  One  half  at  least  of  the  deputies  shall  be  chosen  from 
amongst  eligible  persons  who  are  politically  domiciled  in  the 
department. 

*'  The  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  nominated 
by  the  Ehig,  from  a  list  of  five  members  presented  by  the 
Chamber. 

*'  The  sittings  of  the  Chamber  are  public ;  but  the  requi- 
sition of  five  members  will  suffice  to  constitute  a  conmiittee  of 
the  whole  house. 

«  No  amendment  can  be  made  to  a  law,  unless  it  has  been 
proposed,  or  agreed  to,  by  the  King,  and  sent  back  and  discussed 
in  committee. 

**  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  receives  all  propositions  of  tax- 
ation ;  and  it  is  only  after  these  propositions  have  been  admitted, 
that  they  can  be  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

"  No  tax  can  be  established,  or  collected,  unless  it  has  been 
agreed  to  by  both  Chambers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  King. 

"  The  land  tax  is  only  agreed  to  from  year  to  year.  The 
indirect  taxes  may  be  agreed  to  for  several  years. 

"  The  King  convokes  both  Chambers  every  year.  He  pro- 
rogues them,  and  may  dissolve  that  of  the  deputies  of  depart- 
ments ;  but  in  this  case  he  must  convoke  another  within  the 
space  of  three  months. 

''  No  arrest  of  person  can  be  exercised  against  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  during  the  session,  and  for  six  weeks  before 
aad  after.  — ^  ..^-...,  . 

"  No  member  of  the  Chamber  can,  during  the  session,  be 
prosecuted  or  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge,  except  in  case  of 
flagranti  delicto,  until  the  permission  of  the  Chamber  has  been 
first  obtained. 

''  No  petition  to  either  of  the  Chambers  can  be  made  and 
presented  except  in  writing.  The  law  forbids  the  petitioner  to 
present  in  person  and  at  the  bar/'. 
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OF  THE  MINISTEBS. 

"  The  Ministers  may  be  members  of  the  Chamber  <^  Pacts, 
or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  Ioav^  further.  admiaBieii  to 
both  Chambers  equally,  and  nmst  be  heard  when  thej  d&niuad  it. 

**  The  Chamber  of  Depi:^s  has  the  hght  of  impeaehing 
the  ministeiB  of  the  Grown,  aad  of  arraigiuaig  thaaa  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  which  alone  is  competent  to  try  them. 

**  They  can  only  beimpeadMd  on  a  charge  of  higktreason, 
orof  pecuilatioiL" 

OF  THE   OBDEB  OF  JUSTICE. 

'*  All  jofldco  emanates  frost  tho  King :  k  is  admrniatered 
in  his  name  by  judges  nominated  and  instituted  by  him. 

**  The  judges  appointed  by  the  King  afe  ixiemoveable. 

*<  The  ordinary  courts  and  tribunals  actually  in  existence 
are  preserved.  Nothing  connected  with  them  shall  be  changed 
but  by  Tirtoe  of  a  laif . 

<«  The  actaal  institiition  of  the  joc^es  of  ccnnmerce  is  pea- 
served. 

•*  The  justice  of  peace  is  also  pveswved.  The  justices  of 
peace,  although  nominated  by  the  King,  ase  not  irremoTeable. 

"  No  (me  can  be  deprived  of  his  natural  judges.  Conse- 
quently there  can  be  no  creatioa  of  extBa4»rdinary  commissioners 
and  tribunals.  Under  this  denomination  are  not  comprised 
the  eourts  of  H^h  Commission,  should  their  re-eatahlishment 
be  thought  neoessary. 

*' Pleadings  in  criminal  matters  shall  be  public,  unless 
this  publicity  should  be  dangerous  to  good  order  and  public 
monls:  in  which  case  the  tribunal  will  dedaxe  it  by  a 
judgment. 

**  The  institutiosi  of  juries  is  presecred.  Such  changes  as 
a  longer  es^pexiaQce  may  xender  neoessary  can  only  be  e£GB6ted 
by  a  law. 

*'  The  penalty  of  confiscation  is  abolished,  and  oauiot  be 
18  established. 

**  The  King  has  the  prerogative  of  pajrdQQ»  and  also  of  oom- 
muting  punishment. 
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*'  The  €xnL  code,  and  the  laws  .aGtoally  in  ezistence,  which 
are  not  contiaiy  to  ^  present  Charter,  slull  remain  in  force, 
until  it  shall  be  l^ally  derogated  from." 

PSIYATE  BIGHTS  0X7ABAKTEED  BY  THE  STATE. 

"Military  men  on  active  serrice,  retired  officers  and 
soldiers,  widows,  officers,  and  soldiers  enjoying  pensions,  shall 
pzeserre  their  ranks,  honoiirs,  and  pensions. 

*^  The  public  debt  is  guaranteed.  Every  sort  of  engi^- 
ment  made  by  the  State  with  its  creditors  is  inviolable. 

'*The  aaeient  nobility  will  resume  their  titles,  and  the 
new  wHl  preserve  theirs.  The  King  creates  noblemen  at  his 
own  will :  bui  he  only  grants  them  rank  and  honc«s,  without 
any  exemption  from  Uie  barthenB  and  dsiEties  of  society. 

*'  The  Legion  of  Honour  is  maintained.  The  Kiii^  will 
determine  its  interkxr  regniatkma  and  decoration. 

'*  Hie  eoknies  will  be  governed  by  special  laws  and  r^ 
lations. 

'*  The  King  and  his  successors  will  swear,  at  the  solemnity 
of  their  coronation,  faithfully  to  observe  the  present  Constitu- 
tional Charter. 

^  Given  at  Pans,  4th  June,  year  of  giaee  1S14,  and  the 
19th  of  our  leo^i* 

<' (Signed)  Louxs. 

And  lower  down, 

''  The  Minister  Secretary  of  State, 
*'  (Signed)    The  Abbs  ns  Mohtesquioc." 

XIV, 

From  this  act  may  be  said  to  date  those  political  troths 
which  thai  first  began  to  operate  between  the  spirit  of  the 
people  and  the  pretensiofna  of  kings.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sioGere  and  serious  liberty  of  cooBcienee,  irxeoonciliyUe 
with  a  state  religion,  whidh  pays  one  or  two  Jbrrns  of  wonfaip 
and  proscribes  the  others,  all  the  comstittttional  liberties  were 
therein  proclaimed  and  gnaianteed.  It  was  the  act  (^  birth  of 
the  new  s^gime,  hi^tized  in  blood  on  theacaSQld»and(»ithe 
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field  of  battle,  for  twentj-five  years  past,  in  contnist  with  the 
old  regime  which  fell  to  pieces  in  1789.  It  was  a  second 
Henri  IV.  repudiating  his  old  faith  upon  a  throne,  and  con- 
fessing the  dogmas  of  a  new  one.  Boyaltj  triumphant  in 
appearance  was  subjugated  even  by  its  retun;^  to  power ;  and 
adopted  the  manners,  the  rights,  the  language,  ilnd  the  institu- 
tions of  the  vanquished. 

This  act  satisfied  France ;  only  two  murmurs  being  heard 
against  it,  which  were,  however,  stifled  in  the  general  joy. 
One  of  these  murmurs  arose  from  the  old  royalists,  and  was 
expressed  by  a  man  who  since  then  has  become  celebrated  and 
important, — M.  de  Villele,  a  gentleman  of  Toulouse,  imbued 
with  the  feudal  and  absolute  spirit  of  the  south.  The  other 
was  from  Oamot,  Fouch6,  some  friends  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  some  dismissed  courtiers  of  Imperial  despotism ;  some  of 
them  sincere  in  their  shadowy  liberalism,  and  the  others 
affecting  to  throw  themselves  into  the  most  ultra-constitutioiial 
doctrines,  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  lost  despotism, 

XV. 

Mens,  de  Villele  dared  to  write :— "  The  general  exhaus- 
tion will,  perhaps,  allow  this  work  of  selfishness  and  short- 
sightedness to  make  progress  for  some  time ;  but  on  the  first 
shock  it  will  crumble,  and  we  shall  return  to  revolution. 

"  Let  ns  keep  the  institutions  that  are  most  suitable  to  us ; 
let  us  have  the  wisdom  and  the  noble  pride  to  believe  that 
they  are  equally  good  for  us  as  those  of  our  neighbours  are  for 
them,  and  let  us  not  think  that  we  are  any  more  compelled 
than  they  are  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  a  model  of  our 
constitution. 

"  Intelligence  has  made  great  progress  in  France.  Baches 
and  instruction  are  there  spread  amongst  all  classes.  The  wish 
to  see  merit  turn  to  the  gloiy  and  the  profit  of  our  country  is 
engraved  in  eveiy  heart.  Let  us  make  in  the  regime  under 
which  we  live  the  changes  indicated  by  time :  let  us  re-estab- 
lish all  that  is  susceptible  of  being  re-established.  Let  us  be 
moderate  in  our  innovations.    The  declaration  of  the  £ing, 
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^hich  now  occupies  us,  is  almost  entirely  formed  upon  the  con- 
stitution already  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  work  is  not 
then  the  work  of  the  King ;  but  that  of  a  body  which,  as  all 
France  knows,  had  not  the  capacity  to  do  it 

"  Have  they  not  made  experiments  enough  upon  us, — those 
'  men  by  whom  we  have  allowed  ourselYes  to  be  directed  too  long  ? 
Have  we  not  sacrificed,  in  maintaining  the  fatal  ideas  of  these 
empirics,  wealth  and  generations  enough?  What  has  resulted 
from  their  science,  and  from  the  confidence  we  have  had  in 
their  promises?  The  devastation  of  the  world  and  the  inva- 
sion of  our  coi^^try!  Political  institutions  are  not  thrown  into 
a  mould,  and  cannot  be  founded  upon  theories :  of  this  wo  have 
had  sufficiently  long  experience.  Let  us  return  to  the  consti- 
tution of  our  fathers, — to  that  which  is  conformable  to  our 
national  character,  which  is  in  accordance  with  our  opinions, 
which  is  engraved  in  indelible  traces  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Frenchmen.  The  parts  of  our  ancient  organization  which  have 
suffered,  will  cost  us  less  to  repair  than  the  new  institutions 
would  cost  us  to  establish.  Experience  and  public  opinion 
command  the  first  of  these  measures,  and  combine  to  cause 
the  rejection  of  the  othersl" 

XVI. 

These  murmurs  were  lost  in  the  general  impatience  to  see 
the  soil  of  the  country  evacuated  by  the  foreign  armies.  On 
the  dOth  of  May  the  cannon  of  the  Invalides  announced  to 
France  that  the  preliminaiy  treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  allied 
sovereigns  and  the  government  of  the  King,  was  signed.  The 
Count  d*Artois  had  prejudged  it  too  hastily  by  the  convention 
of  the  23rd  of  April.  This  prince  had  given  all  the  pledges 
of  a  more  &vourable  negociation  into  the  hands  of  France  and 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  only  to  ratify  this 
hurried  act.  He  forestalled  the  approaching  treaties  of  Vienna, 
where  anti-French  and  monarchical  Europe  was  going  to  recon- 
stitute itself,  with  arms  in  its  hands ;  and  where  France,  in 
appearance  more  independent  and  more  respected,  would  only 
have  the  honour  of  deliberating  on  its  own  abasement. 
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This  treaty  of  Paris  declared  :--- 

'*  That  there  will  be  perpetual  peace  aad  amity  between  the 
King  of  France,  the  Emp^x»r  of  Austria,  and  Ms  alHei. 

'*  That  France  will  return  within  ita  lianita  of  Ja&nary  1st, 
1792,  with  the  exoeptioo  of  somie  changaB  on  its  fxonliers,  in 
the  departments  of  the  North,  of  SamlNre  aad  Mtfose,  of  La 
Moselle,  of  La  Sanre,  and  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  excepting  also 
the  conservation  of  Mulbonse,  Avignon,  MoBtbeliavd,  and  the 
Sous-prefecture  of  Chambeiy. 

*'  That  the  free  narigodon  of  the  Binoe,  guaranteed  to  all 
by  the  States  bordering  on  the  nhrer,  would  be  ve^^atod  by  the 
future  congress. 

«*  That  Holland,  plaoed  under  tiie  aoieeBeignty  of  the  Hoose 
of  Orange,  would  receive  an  in^ease  of  tarritoiy. 

'*That  all  the  States  €tf  Germany  would  be  mdependoit, 
and  united  by  a  fed^sd  dHance. 

*'  That  Switzerland  would  remain  independent. 

''That  Italy,  exchmve  of  the  part  belongisg  to  Austria, 
would  be  composed  of  sovereign  States. 

"  That  ih»  i»land  of  Malta  and  its  dependencieB  imdd 
become  British  possessions. 

"  That  France  should  recover  her  ancient  colonies,  except 
the  islands  of  Tobago,  Saint  Liicie,  the  Isle  of  France,  Bo- 
drigues,  and  the  Lechelles,  which  she  would  give  up  to  Eng- 
land, as  weU  as  all  the  forts  and  estaMiahflments  depending 
thereon. 

"  Hiat  France  should  refrain  from  every  8(»rt  of  Ibrti&ation 
in  the  territories  she  would  leoo^r  in  XnoGa,  aad  shoakL  only 
keep  on  foot  there  a  numl>er  of  soidierB  neoeasary  to  xnaxntain 
the  police. 

"  That  the  riglit  of  fishing,  on  ^le  great  huak^  and  on  the 
coasts  ^  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  in  the  GtbM  of  &dnt 
Lawrence,  should  be  restored  to  France. 

**  That  Franoe  would  divide  wiHi  tiie  allied  powers,  all  the 
ships  and  Tessels,  armed  and  nnaaed,  wittdi  were  in  tiie 
maritdme  places  ceded  by  her. 

'*  That  this  diviraon  would  taJce  place  m  the  propor^on  of 
one  third  for  the  powers  whose  property  those  plaoes  shoidd 
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become,  asd  two  tiiixds  for  Frazkee,  yrbkk  would  fnrtJier 
renouace  all  right  to  tibo  fleet  in  the  Tezel. 

*'  Thait  no  individual  belonging  to  ibe  eoontries  ceded  or 
restored  could  be  proaecutad  for  bis  acts  or  bis  opinions 
aaatorior  to  tbis  treaty/^ 

TIm  tJ^eaty  of  Paris  further  dedared,  in  additional  articles, 
the  annulment  of  two  treaitiies  iji  1855  and  1B09,  in  feiYOur  of 
Austria ;  the  coucurrenoe  of  Fiance  mth  England  in  the  abo- 
lition of  Negro  sSaveiy ;  the  paymeist  of  the  debts  of  our  pri- 
soners of  war ;  the  refdery  ci  sequestrations  placed,  sinoe  1792, 
on  the  re^  and  p^sooal  property  of  the  sabjeets  of  the  two 
goTeniBientB ,  the  promise  af  an  flfpn^achmg  con^ei^n  of 
commerce,  the  annubwnt,  in  favour  of  Prussia,  of  engage- 
ments, puHie  or  private^  entered  into  by  that  power,  towards 
Fn&ee  sinoe  the  peace  of  fiile ;  and  as  regards  Russia^  the 
nomination  of  a  commissioa  chai^d  with  t^M  examination  and 
liquidation  of  the  pecuniary  daams  of  tbe  Budiy  of  Warsaw 
on  the  govemment  of  France. 

The  treaty  also  centaaned  five  secret  articlee,  by  which 
Fxanoe  bonstd  herself  to  reoogoise  in  adyance  the  distribution 
which  the  aUies  might  make  amongst  themselves  of  the  terri- 
tories given  up  by  France ;  and  consented  that  an  increase  of 
territory  should  be  given  to  like  King  of  Sardinia,  and  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Ehine  and  the  Scheldt. 

xvn. 

A  cry  arose,  which  baa  been  prolonged  to  this  day,  against 
those  ooBcesaions  of  Fmnoe,  m  ceding  a  trzflrag  portion  of  her 
oolonieB,  lefrainisig  from  an  armed  ccsnpetition  wi^  the  Engb'sh 
in  India,  and,  finally,  oonseuting  to  give  up  Malta,  this  bidwark 
<^  the  Meditecranean,  to  Eng^d.  Hm  was  ibrgettmg  the 
actual  eitBatwn  ef  France,  disarmed,  prostrated,  and  con- 
quered, belbre  «  nodllioa  of  victoiiouB  iavuders.  It  was  requiring 
from  de(fiaat  mm  than  would  hanpe  been  required  from  victory; 
it  VMS  npinacadng  Louis  XVIII.  with  the  £eEtal  and  imperious 
exiBfttioB  of  the  faxliM  of  the  Esq^oror.  What  •could  he  baye 
done,  .and  what  eonld  Fnmoe  ixave  done  without  hzm?    In 
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what  respect  did  his  presence  on  the  thioneof  his  ancestors  aggia 
rate  the  ransom  of  his  country,  that  an  amhition,  of  which  he  was 
innocent,  had  delivered,  hound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  pf 
Europe  ?  Had  Louis  XVIII.  not  heen  at  Paris,  would  France 
have  been  more  free  and  more  powerful  to  discuss  her  con- 
ditions ?  Would  the  sovereigns  and  their  armies  have  granted 
to  France  without  a  chief,  or  to  France  under  the  guardianship 
of  an  Austrian  regency,  or  to  France  fighting  behind  the  Loire, 
and  on  the  plateau  of  her  central  mountains,  with  her  last 
remains  of  an  army,  conditions  more  &vourable  than  they 
granted  her  to  a  king  deriving  his  blood  and  origin  from  her, 
and  the  restorer  of  a  moderate  monarchy  ?  Had  not  Napoleon 
himself,  when  his  power  and  glory  were  in  the  ascendant,  ceded 
his  colonies,  sold  the  immense  empire  of  Louisiana,  bartered 
Venice  with  Austria,  guaranteed  the  dismemberment  of  Poland 
to  Austria  and  Russia,  aud  left  this  same  island  of  Malta  and 
Sicily  to  the  English  ?  Bonapartism,  the  only  culpable  party 
in  all  these  reverses,  iniquitously  cast  them  on  the  Bourbons. 
Liberalism  repeated  these  reproaches  without  comprehending 
them.  The  opposition  to  the  Restoration  commenced  on  that 
day,  as  all  systematic  oppositions  do,  by  ingratitude  and  bad 
faith. 

XVIII. 

In  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  Ionian  islands,  Hamburg,  and 
Magdeburg,  still  occupied  by  60,000  French  troops,  were 
released  from  blockade,  and  restored  to  the  allied  powers. 
The  troops  returned  from  these  useless  fortresses,  where  the 
short-sighted  indecision  of  Napoleon  had  left  them  shut  up, 
while  he  was  vainly  demanding  new  battalions  &om  the  ex* 
hausted  soil  to  defend  the  mother  country.  M.  do  Talleyrand, 
who  wished  to  furnish  an  authority  in  his  own  &vour,  at  a 
later  period,  for  the  diplomatic  allowances  assigned  by  usage  to 
the  negociators  of  treaties  of  territory,  distributed  six  or  eight 
millions,  in  ransom,  to  the  European  diplomatists  who  signed 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  Prince  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  minister. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  plenipotentiary  of  the  British  government, 
M.  de  Nesselrode,  aud  M.  de  Hardenberg,  the  one  espedaUy  in 
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the  name  of  Bassia,  the  other  in  the  name  of  Prussia,  received 
each  .a  million.  The  ministers  of  secondary  powers  received 
considerable  sums,  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  courts 
they  represented.  This  ransom^  offered  and  accepted  as  the 
price  of  peace,  produced  it  more  promptly,  but  made  it  more 
humiliating.  As  a  precedent,  it  was  shameful ;  as  a  bargain^  it 
was  advantageous  to  the  country ;  for  every  day  of  continued 
occupation  cost  France  more  than  eight  millions. 

XIX. 

The  allied  sovereigns  quitted  Paris,  and  gave  orders  to 
their  armies  to  evacuate  that  city  the  day  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty.  The  Emperor  Alexander  went  to  enjoy  his 
triumphal  popularity  in  London,  before  his  return  to  Russia. 
The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  repassed  the 
Ehine.  Bemadotte,  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  for  some  time 
nourished  the  absurd  hope  of  succeeding  Napoleon,  through 
the  favour  of  Alexander,  as  the  price  of  his  part  in  tJ^e 
hostilities  against  his  own  country,  had  already  retired  as  a 
conqueror,  but  with  feelings  of  compunction,  before  the  re- 
proaches of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  reprobation  of  his  old 
friends.  Moreau  and  Bemadotte  had  been  differently  punished 
for  their  crimes  aga^ist  their  country, — one  by  death,  the  other 
by  victory, — ^both  by  the  reprobation  of  patriotism. 

XX. 

The  king  prepared  himself  for  the  first  act  of  his  constitu- 
tional reign, — the  opening  of  the  Chambers. 

The  silence  of  the  Charter,  with  respect  to  the  Senate,  had 
erased  that  body  from  the  list  of  public  powers;  and  the 
senators,  feeling  uneasy  or  dismayed  individuaUy,  entreated 
the  favour  of  being  called  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  from 
which  fifty-four  of  them  were  excluded  by  the  decision  of  the 
King,  in  remembrance  of  certain  acts  or  opinions  for  which  he 
had  promised  oblivion,  but  not  favour.  The  principal  of  these 
were  Cambaceres,  Chaptal,  Chasset,  Fouche,  whom  private 
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favour  could  not  shield  opezdy  from  the  responsibility  of 
regicide ;  the  uncle  of  the  emperor,  Cardinal  Fesch ;  Fxanqoas 
de  Neufchateau,  a  too  precocious  poet  during  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  punished  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
Hepublic,  and  then  for  the  de^tism  of  the  empire ;  Grarat, 
who  had  delivered  Louis  XVI.  to  the  executioner,  ^even  while 
afTeoting  to  lament  and  shed  tears  over  him;  Gregaire, 
who  denied  all  participation  in  the  death  of  Louis,  but  ^rho 
avowed  his  persevering  adhesion  to  the  Republic;  Rcederer, 
the  intrepid  supporter  of  the  constitutional  throne  on  the  10th 
of  August,  but  whose  name  was  unjustly  proscribed  in  the 
badly  transmitted  memorials  of  that  day,  and  in  the  coipplaints 
against  the  commune  of  Paris;  and,  lastly,  Sieyes,  the  first 
prophet  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  legislator  *  who  had 
yielded  the  head  of  a  king  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  the 
director  who  had  plotted  his  own  fall  with  the  ambition  of 
Bonaparte,  and  preferred  despotism  as  an  antidote  of  anardr^. 
All  these  men  withdrew  themselves  for  a  while  into  the  shan^, 
but  with  such  titles,  honours,  and  salaries  as  left  them  nothing 
to  complain  of  but  oblivion.  Amongst  the  marshals  the  'Ejng 
excluded  none  but  those  whose  standing  dated  more  partica- 
larly  from  the  Eevolution  and  the  B^ublic ; — Brune,  whom  ao 
unjust  and  odious  report  accused  of  having  assisted  in  the 
massacres  of  September,  and  the  decapitation  of  the  Princess 
de  Lamballe,  that  fetvourite  of  the  queen,  who  had  returned  to 
meet  death  for  friendship's  sake;  Davoust,  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family,  who  had  repudiated  his  descent,  and  taken  his 
rank  in  the  plebeian  army  of  1792  :  Jpurdan,  the  conqueror  of 
Fleurus,  who  remained  a  republican  from  conviction,  and  out 
of  respect  for  his  own  exploits ;  Soult,  the  most  consunmiate 
of  Napoleon^s  lieutenants,  su^ected  of  a  personal  ambition, 
reaching  even  to  the  throne,  and  who  had  prolonged  the 
struggle  at  Toulouse,  by  a  battle  fought,  it  was  said,  more  for 
liis  own  popularity  than  for  the  country ;  and,  lastly,  Victor, 
who  had  risen  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army,  and  who** 
though  now  slighted  by  the  Bourbons,  was  destined  soon  to 
avenge  this  injustice  by  an  act  of  fidelity,~the  true  vengeaaee 
of  the  brave. 
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XXI. 

The  cleigy  and  high  nobility  returned  a  large  proportion, 
through  their  pditics  and  the  privil^e  of  the  Church  and  of 
birth,  to  the  ranks  of  the  peera^.  AH  the  great  digmtades^ 
all  the  great  episcopal  sees,  and  aU  t)ie  great  names  of  the 
ancient  court  and  of  the  ancient  aristocrat,  obtained  their 
hereditaiy  restoration  in  this  body  of  the  estate,  and  &om  this 
indirect  and  constitutional  regaieration  of  the  illustrious 
names  of  the  nation,  by  the  firesh  ennobling  of  venerable  and 
historical  families;  ainong  which  \7ere  recognised,  idth  a 
certain  patriotic  pride,  the  names  of  the  Peiigords,  the 
Luz^mes,  the  Glermont-Tonnerres,  as  Inshops  of  the  princi- 
pal sees  of  France;  ami,  as  distinguished  ior  antiquity  or 
renown,  the  names  of  the  d^Elbeufis,  the  Montbazons,  the  La 
Tremouilles,  the  Chevreuses,  the  Brissacs,  the  Bidielieus,  the 
Eohans,  the  LuiLembourgs,  the  Gramonts,  the  Montemarts, 
the  Noailles,  the  Saint- Aignans,  the  d'Aramonts,  the  D'Har* 
courts,  the  Fitz-James,  the  Brancas,  the  Duras,  the  La 
VauguyoBS,  the  Choiseuls,  the  Caignys,'1iieLaBodiefoucanlds, 
the  Groys,  the  Montmorencys,  the  Ii6vis,  the  MailUs,  the  La 
Forces,  the  Saulz-Tarannes,  the  Do  S^zes ;  together  with  the 
Keys,  the  Berthien,  the  Suchets,  the  Mass^nas,  the  Oudinots, 
the  Stfuriers,  the  Mortiers,  the  Perignons ;  and  of  those  men 
who  had  zerived  the  dvil  or  military  glory  of  France. 

XXIL 

Had  the  legislative  body  heen.  suddenly  convoked,  such  as 
it  stood,  it  would  have  needed  no  purifjdng.  The  only  regi- 
cide who  then  formed  part  of  this  national  representation, 
subordinate  to  the  suggestions  of  liie  prefiscts  of  the  Empire, 
retired  of  his  own  accord,  aaSi  from  motives  of  decency,  from 
tlie  presence  of  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  tha,t  no  sinister 
recollection  might  sadden  the  ears  or  the  eyes  of  the  new 
sovereign.  The  whole  of  France  was  then  possessed  of  this 
same  feeling.    It  did  not  disckim  the  deeds  of  its  Bevolution ;. 
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but  wished  to  efface  from  the  soil,  and  from  the  pages  of  history, 
the  traces  of  its  dissensions  and  its  vengeances ;  so  that  its 
peace  might  not  be  disturbed  by  any  phantom  issuing  from  its 
graves. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Chambers  was  fixed  for  the  4th 
of  June  1814 ;  and  Louis  XVIII.>  accompanied  by  all  the 
princes  of  his  house,  repaired  thither,  in  all  the  pomp  of  the 
successors  of  Louis  XIV.  The  more  he  condescended  to  hold 
converse  with  this  national  Parliament,  the  more  he  wished  the 
m^esty  of  the  crown  to  shine  resplendent  in  the  midst  of  arms, 
and  at  an  inordinate  height  of  grandeur  above  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people. 

The  minds  of  all  being  dazzled,  as  well  as  their  hearts 
touched,  they  were  inclined  to  hail  in  him  the  possession  of 
this  prestige,  and  responded  to  the  feeling  which  rallied  the 
nation  around  this  aged  legislator.  The  Emperor  had  feasted 
all  eyes  with  the  pomp  of  arms,  and  they  were  now  glad  to 
hail  the  majesty  of  the  laws.  An  immense  crowd,  equal  in 
extent  to  that  "V^hich  had  welcomed  royalty  on  the  day  of  its  entry 
into  Paris,  thronged  both  banks  of  the  Seine  to  see  the  proces- 
sion of  the  royal  cortege,  and  to  bless  the  King  for  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  was  going  to  ratify.  The  tribunes  of  the 
legislative  body  were  full  of  the  elite  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
The  peers  and  the  members  of  the  legislative  body  were  col- 
lected together,  and  crowded  into  the  same  place,  k  throne  was 
prepared  for  the  king.  He  appeared,  and  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
palace  resounded  with  unanimous  acclamations ;  some  hailing  the 
re-establishment  of  royalty,  and  others  anxiously  awaiting  from 
his  lips  the  first  consecration  of  liberty.  The  King,  raising  his 
attitude  on  that  day  to  the  haughty  standard  of  the  centuries 
of  majesty  represented  by  his  name,  and  illuming  the  whole 
group  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  dignitaries  who  surrounded 
him,  with  the  real  and  predominant  brilliancy  of  his  intellect, 
seated  himself  on  his  throne,  and,  evidently  affected,  bowed 
with  dignity  before  the  acclamations  of  the  legislators,  who 
remained  standing.  Tears  flowed  from  the  aged  men  and  the 
ladies  in  the  tribunes,  the  companions  of  his  long  exile,  whom 
they  had  followed  when  wandering  and  dethroned,  at  the  sight 
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of  this  first  coronation  of  the  King,  and  all  political  dissent 
vanished  before  unanimity  of  feeling. 

XXIIL 

Louis  XVIII.  was  desirous  of  writing  by  himself,  and 
without  the  assistance  or  concurrence  of  any  of  his  ministers, 
the  speech  he  had  to  make  to  the  Chambers ;  and,  as  a  literary 
man,  he  found  with  equal  pride  and  happiness,  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  an  opportunity,  rare  for  a  king,  of  displaying  the  talent 
with  which  nature  and  study  had  endowed  him.  More  than 
this,  he  knew  that  the  heart  is  the  true  source  of  eloquence : 
his^  was  moved,  affected  by  ihe  past,  and  confidant  in  the 
future.  None  of  his  ministers  or  official  writers  could  have 
found  in  their  reflections  the  pathetic,  true,  and  elevated  tone 
which  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  found  in  his  own  soul.  The 
king  had  studied  his  words;  but  he  allowed  his  feelings  to 
speak.  His  white  hairs,  his  looks  at  once  mild  and  majestic, 
lids  gesture  temperate  and  paternal,  his  enunciation  full  of  in- 
flexions which  seemed  to  spring  from  the  heart,  the  sound  of 
his  voice  grave  and  vibrating,  exciting  the  souls  of  others  be- 
cause he  was  himself  excited,  engraved  his  language  in  the  ear 
and  in  the  memory.  A  constrained  silence  seemed  to  anticipate 
the  words  as  they  fell  from  his  lips ;  and  it  might  be  said,  that  a 
whole  people  awaited  the  revelation  of  their  fate  in  every  sen* 
tence  he  uttered. 

XXIV. 

«'  Gentlemen,*'  he  said,  **  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  find 
myself  surrounded  in  this  edifice  by  the  great  bodies  of  the 
State,  the  representatives  of  a  nation  which  ceases  not  to  lavish 
upon  me  the  most  affecting  marks  of  regard,  I  congratulate 
myself  on  having  become  the  dispenser  of  the  benefits  which 
Divine  Providence  has  deigned  to  accord  to  my  people, 

'*  I  have  made  a  peace  with  Eussia,  Austria,  England,  and 
Prussia,  in  which  are  comprised  their  allies,  that  is  to  say, 
eveiy  prince  in  Christendom.  The  war  was  universal,  and  the 
reoondliation  is  equally  so. 
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''The  mdL  ^laA  Fnsee  has  alivajs  ooeopied  amiMigst 
nations,  has  not  been  traiisferred  to  any  otber,  and  remains 
nndividedly  its  own.  All  the  secority  acquired  by  the  other 
states  equally  increases  that  of  Fiance,  and  oonseqaently  adds 
to  her  real  power.  What  she  does  not  retain  of  her  con- 
qaered  territories  oo^  not  to  be  considered  asabstracted  from 
her  actoal  strength. 

*'  The  ^oiy  of  the  French  armies  has  met  withnodisgrBee ; 
the  monuments  of  their  Tslonr  exist ;  and  the  cheMVemrres  of 
the  arts  belong  to  us  henceforward  by  rights  more  sdid  and 
more  sacred  than  those  of  victory. 

^  The  aTennes  of  commerce,  so  long  closed,  wOl  soon  be 
free.  Themazkets  of  Fnroce  will  no  longwbeopenezdnaiTely 
to  tlie  productions  of  her  own  soil  and  industry.  Those  of  which 
habit  has  constituted  a  want,  or  whidi  are  neoesnay  to  the 
arts  we  ezerdse,  will  be  fbmished  to  as  by  the  possessiotts  we 
shall  recover.  France  will  therefore  be  no  loiter  oUiged  to 
deprive  herself  of  them,  or  to  obtain  them  on  nnAons  condi- 
tions. Our  manu&ctures  are  about  to  reflonrish;  ourmaritiine 
cities  again  to  resuscitate ;  and  everything  promises  that  hmg 
tranquillity  abroad,  and  a  dnrablo  felidty  within,  wiU  be  the 
happy  results  of  the  peace. 

'^A  melancholy  recollection,  however,  comes  fo  intemipt 
my  joy.  I  was  bom,  I  had  flattered  myself,  to  oon^ne  all 
my  life  the  most  faithful  subject  of  the  best  of  kings,  and  to- 
day I  occupy  his  place !  But  at  least  be  is  not  altogether 
dead ;  for  be  survives  in  this  testament,  which  he  destined  for 
the  instruction  of  the  august  and  unfortunate  child  whom  I  was 
destined  to  succeed !  It  was  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  this 
immortal  work,  penetrated  with  the  fiselings  by  which  it  was 
dictated,  guided  by  the*  experiaice  and  seconded  by  the 
councils  of*  several  amongst  you,  that  I  have  drawn  up  the 
Constitutional  Charter,  wluch  yoa  are  about  to  hear  read,  and 
which  establishes,  upoaasolid  basis,  the  prosperity  of  the  State.' 

The  Ejng%  voice  was  broken  at  this  last  paragraph  of  his 
ch.    These  allusions  to  a  brother  who  had  perisl^  in  l]ie 
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child-birth  of  liberty,  on  \7hich  he  had  smiled,  and  Tvhidi  had 
sacnficdQ  him,  as  if  to  punish  him  for  his  virtue,— -to  a  Queen, 
and  to  a  child,  the  heir  of  so  many  thrones,  and  of  so  many 
scaffolds  of  his  race, — this  resurrection  of  royalty,  coming  out 
of  banishment  as  from  a  sepulchre,  in  the  persons  of  relations 
the  nearest  to  the  victims, — this  evangelical  testament  of 
Louis  XVI.  elevated  by  the  hand  of  the  King,  his  brother,  and 
his  avenger,  like  a  flag  of  peace  between  the  two  parties, — this 
pardon  descending  from  Heaven  in  the  last  will  of  a  martyr  of 
the  peoi^e  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  as  well  as  pa^on 
to  his  dynasty, — ^this  throne  on  which  it  might  be  supposed 
they  saw  two  Kings,  the  one  to  inspire  and  the  other  to  reign, 
— this^orphaa  princess,  the  Dudiess  d'Angoul^e,  witnessing 
from  one  of  the  tribunes  these  reparations  of  Providence, 
bathing  with  her  tears  the  vol  with  which  she  endeavoured  to 
diy  her  eyesiy  and  with  difficulty  stifling  her  8obs,-*-all  these 
recolleetiomh-*all  these  seaies-— all  these  emotions  added 
to  the  eloquence  of  speech  the  ele€[aence  of  the  eyes,  of 
the  memory,  of  the  past,  of  the  feelings,  and  of  the  sensations 
of  the  audttars.  Finally,  m  pledge  of  liberty  issued  forth,  sanc- 
tk»ied  by  royalty,  hailed  by  the  people,  purchased  by  kingly 
blood,  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  a  scene  at  once  tragic, 
pditic,  and  holy,  the  actors  in  which  were  a  people  and  a  Kmg. 
A  long  sibnce,  fcdl  of  reflections,  of  joys,  and  of  sorrows,  suc- 
ceeded to  Hxe  a^koses  which  had  greeted  the  last  words  of  the 
King. 

The  OhoBcellor  d'Ambxay  addressed  the  Assembly  in  turn, 
exhorting  them  to  read  a  discourse  introductory  to  the  Charter, 
containing  his  own  comments  on  that  document;  The  natural 
motion  which  had  been  so  deeply  roused  then  began  to  subside, 
and  political  susceptibilities  promptly  assumed  the  place  of 
feeling.  This  discourse  was  dull,  dogmatic,  and  paradoxical : 
fidl  of  awktrad  reserves  in  the  concessions;  drawing  back  to 
the  crown  with  one  hand  what  was  i^parently  ^ven  to  liberty 
witli  the  other;  wounding  through  the  Revolution ;  distrustful 
and  provoking ;  vunly  endeavouring  to  reccmcile  ^le  absofaite 
dogma  of  the  aneieut  feudal  monaiehy  with  liie  rational  deo- 
tnnea  of  the  monarchy  established^by  national  ccmsent ;  d&eing 
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twenty-five  years  of  our  history;  assuming  that  the  country 
had  emigrated  with  the  throne ;  dating  the  reign  of  the  Bour 
hons^  not  from  the  recall  of  the  Kiug  of  France,  hut  from  the 
death  of  Louis  XVII.  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Temple ;  ex- 
citing, in  short,  controversy  on  an  occasion  where  it  ought  to 
have  heen  stifled  hy  the  unanimity  of  the  reconciliation ;  and, 
under  the  mingled  rights  of  two  epochs  and  two  principles, 
thus  chilling  all  hearts,  drying  up  the  tears,  exasperating  the 
minds,  and  exciting  the  shudders  and  the  murmurs  of  the 
audience.  These  feelings  ran  through  the  Assemhly ;  and  when 
the  Chancellor  awkwardly  designated  the  Charter  as  a  simple 
ordinance  of  reforms,  they  gave  ominous  warning  to  the  King,  in 
spite  of  the  respect  and  good  feeling  which  all  wished  to  evince. 
They  redoubled  when  he  characterised,  as  culpable  errors  and 
theories,  the  persevering  efforts  qf  a  nation  to  create  a  new 
order  of  things,  in  conformity  with  the  development  of  ideas, 
and  the  rights  of  a  more  perfect  civilization.  They  arose  and 
continued  still  more  sensibly,  when  M.  d'Ambray  (retroverting 
in  thought  even  beyond  the  States-general  of  1789)  called  the 
peers  and  representatives  of  the  present  day  the  Notables  of 
.  the  kingdom.  The  king  from  this  might  see  the  approaching 
and  inevitable  struggle  of  two  principles,  between  which  his 
personal  wisdom  had  wished  to  interpose,  but  which  the  impru- 
dent provocation  of  the  theorists  of  ancient  royalty  had  recalled 
into  existence.  These  expressions  had  been  introduced  as  con- 
cessions to  his  brother  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  journalists 
of  the  emigration,  who  were  ambitious  to  reconquer,  on  behalf 
of  the  imperishable  and  infallible  right  of  the  throne,  a  peo- 
ple by  whom,  on  the  contrary,  Louis  XVIII.  was  himself  to  be 
reconquered. 

XXVI. 

Mens.  Ferrand,  one  of  these  theorists,  the  most  impeiSous 
and  the  least  intelligent,  spoke  also  in  his  turn  before  he  read 
the  Charter.  He  descanted  on  the  fatal  errors  that  had  inter* 
rupted  the  chain  of  time ;  he  called  the  Charter  a  gift  and  not 
a  right,  a  concession  and  not  a  conquest  of  the  age ;  he  offended, 
he  disturbed,  he  grieved  those  soids  which  had  been  ready  to 
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expand  vnik  joy.  But  the  reading  of  the  Charter  itself,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  principles  and  the  institutions  which 
were  thenceforward  to  direct  the  relations  between  the  throne 
and  the  people,  effaced  all  these  fugitive  irritations,  and  gave 
to  all  a  full  security  for  the  possession  of  liberty.  Those 
awkward'  expressions,  which  endeavoured  to  withhold  while 
giving,  up  were  attributed  to  obstinate  and  stupid  councillors. 

To  the  King  alone  were  ascribed  the  wisdom  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  Every  one  found 
therein  one  of  those  truths  to  which  he  had  devoted  either  his 
intelligence  or  his  blood.  This  symbol  of  the  new  age,  medi- 
tated, written,  and  adopted  by  a  prince  without  prejudices  and 
without  resentment,  attracted  towards  him  all  the  love  which 
the  people  bore  to  those  princij)les  themselves.  Louis  XVIII., 
on  quitting  the  palace  of  the  Chambers,  was  really  a  king  from 
conviction  as  well  as  from  feeling.  The  acclamations  and 
benedictions  of  two  ages  were  concentred  on  his  head.  They 
followed  him  even  to  his  palace,  and  resounded  until  night  in 
the  courts  and  gardens  of  the  Tmleries.  He  had  conquered 
France,  by  presenting  it  with  its  own  image  in  this  code  of 
new  institutions. 

••  My  crown  is  there  I"  said  he,  as  he  contemplated,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Tuileries,  the  people  who  manifested  their  joy 
on  finding  the  King  imbued  with  their  own  ideas': — "  Henry  IV. 
conquered  them  with  his  arms,  but  I  have  conquered  them  by 
my  meditations  at  Hartwell.  I  have  also  gained  my  battle 
oflviyr 

xxvir. 

The  murmurs  which  had  broken  out  in  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers  at  the  speeches  of  Mens,  d' Ambray  and  Mens.  Fer- 
rand,  who  spoke  of  restricting  the  royal  concessions,  slightly 
agitated  the  first  meetings  of  the  two  Assemblies.  The  two 
addresses,  however,  which  these  bodies  deliberated  upon,  in 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  only  made  slight  allusions 
to  them.  They  seemed  afraid  of  disturbing  the  harmony  which 
the  whole  of  France  desired  to  witness  between  the  represent- 
atlYes  of  the  country  and  the  hereditaxy  representative  of  the 
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rojal  authoritj.  They  mystified  the  Yarioos  confiktiiig  oj^mons 
on  the  origin  and  rerocability  of  the  Charter,  with  amlnguoiis 
circumlocutions,  whidi  left  a  vacuity  between  the  pretensions 
of  the  people  and  the  ri^ts  of  the  throne. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  "  your  Majestjr's  faith-> 
ful  subjects  come  to  depose,  at  the  foot  ai  your  tiirone,  the 
tribute  of  the  most  lively  gratitude  for  the  double  and  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  a  peace  glorious  for  France,  and  of  a  regenera- 
tive constitution.  The  great  Charter,  which  your  Mt^ty  has 
just  promulgated,  consecrates  anew  the  ancient  ooastitational 
principle  of  the  French  monaichy,  which  estabHshes  on  the 
same  foundation,  and  by  an  admirable  accord,  the  power  of  the 
king  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  form  which  your 
Majesty  has  given  to  the  application  of  this  unalteraUe  prin- 
ciple is  a  striking  proof  of  your  profound  wisdom,  and  of  your 
love  for  the  French.  It  is  thus  that  the  strei^di  of  the 
monarchy  will  develope  itself,  and  increase  more  and  more, 
like  the  personal  glory  of  your  Majesty;  and  after  we  shall 
ha^e  the  happiness  of  being  a  long  time  gov^raned  by  your 
Majesty,  posterity  will  hasten  to  unite  the  name  of  lioms 
XYIII.  to  those  of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors." 

The  deputies  maintained  the  same  reserve,  and  did  not 
exhibit  any  enthusiasm, 'or  any  aaticipadve  adnlatiQa  of  the 
King. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  legislaUvrs,  **  the  Constitutitmal  Charter 
promises  to  France  the  enjoyment  of  that  p<diticai  liberty 
which,  in  elevating  the  nation  gives  greater  splendour  to  the 
throne  itself,  and  the  benefits  of  that  civil  liberty  which,  by 
making  the  royal  authority  beloved  by  all  classes,  renders 
obedience  at  once  more  agreeable  and  certain.  Tho  duration 
of  these  benefits,  it  would  appear,  must  be  unaltemlde,  eomicg 
as  they  do  at  a  moment  when  Heaven  has  at  lengdi  gnmted 
peace  to  France.  The  army  which  has  fought  lor  oar  oountry 
and  for  honour,  and  thfi  people  vdiom  it  has  defended*  acknow- 
ledge with  f^beasore  that  this  peace»  sigzued  the  first  mentib  of 
your  Majesiy*s  return  to  tke  capital,  is  due  to  the  aagust  Hooee 
of  Bourbon,  round  which  the  great  Frendi  fiimily  zaUioB  ta  » 
iQan»  in  the  hope  <tf  repaixxsig  oar  aiisfinrtaaas. 
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M.  Laine  nominaled  Prendeat  of  the  legislative  body. 

**  Yes,  Sire,  all  interests,  all  rights,  all  hopes,  mingle  to* 
geiher  under  the  protection  of  the  crown.  We  shaU  see 
nothing  more  in  France  hat  true  citizens,  only  looking  hack  to 
the  past  to  draw  ftom  it  useful  lessons  for  the  future,  and  dis- 
posed to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their  opposing  pretensions  and 
resentments.  The  French,  equally  filled  with  love  for  their 
country  and  their  king,  will  never  separate  these  nohle  senti- 
ments in  their  hearts;  and  the  King  whom  Providence  has 
given  them,  uniting  these  two  great  sources  of  prosperity — 
the  ancient  and  modem  States — will  conduct  his  subjects,  free 
and  reconciled,  to  the  true  glory  and  happiness  for  which  they 
axe  indebted  to  Louis  the  Desired." 


XXVIII. 

M  limine,  who  raised  the  first  voice  for  liberty,  and  was 
the  first  precursor  of  a  ccmstitutional  Restoration,  was  nomi- 
nated president  of  the  legislative  body.  This  choice  expressed, 
in  a  single  name,  the  double  thought  which  animated  the 
Olmmber  of  Deputies,  the  will  of  a  free  government,  and  the 
acceptation  of  the  Bourbons.  The  labours  of  both  Chambers 
eommenoed ,  but  they  displayed  the  inexperience  and  hesitation 
of  a  people  who  had  lost  the  practice  of  political  discussions, 
and  who,  not  knowing  ^ther  their  rights  or  their  Hmits,  in- 
curred the  risk  of  compromising  or  outstepping  them.  The 
King,  attentive  and  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  privileges 
he  had  pretended  to  concede  to  the  two  Chambers,  surveyed 
bom  his  cabinet  these  first  debates  with  anxious  solicitude. 
The  courtiers  frighten^  him  with  the  first  stammerings  of  the 
opposition;  while  the  royalists,  full  of  recollections  and  of 
tenors,  had  never  been  able  to  comprehend  tfaid  division  of 
sovereignty,  the  oscillstion  of  which  between  a  king  ^  and  a 
people,  constitutes  the  mixed  and  representative  government  of 
England.  Every  independent  expression  seemed  to  them  a^ 
iasolt;  eveiy  national  right  a  rev<^t;  and  every  speecJi  an 
indication  o(  l^ze-nM^esty.  The  Eh^,  more  practised  and 
more  firm,  re-assured  them,  and  exerted  himself  to  moderate 
tiM  boldness  oi  the  one  side,  and  the  iesan  on  the  other,  of 
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this  new  mode  of  government.  But  none  of  his  ministers 
was  capable,  by  his  sagacity  or  his  eloquence,  to  habituate  the 
tribune  and  the  council  to  the  working  of  the  representative 
system.  M.  d'Ambray  and  M.  Ferrand  were  mere  superannuated 
rhetoricians;  M.  de  Talleyrand,  a  man  of  the  cabinet,  the 
lobby,  and  the  saloon,  had  not  in  his  nature  either  the  manly 
courage  which  struggles  under  the  influence  of  strong  con- 
victions against  the  tumult  of  a  popular  assembly,  or  that 
overwhelming  brilliancy  of  intellect  which  subdues  it,  or  that 
tone  of  voice  which  is  the  dominating  power  of  the  political 
orator.  A  silent  friend  of  Mirabeau's,  he  had  always  kept 
himself  in  the  shadow  of  this  great  debater  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  He  had  never  become  great  in  public  opinion 
until  the  tribune  had  been  demolished  by  despotism,  and 
political  fame  was  acquired,  not  in  the  open  day,  but  by  the 
artifice  and  mystery  of  court  intrigue.  He  affected  to  despise 
this  noisy  vanity  of  public  discussion,  and  to  hold  the  clues  to 
the  conscience  and  ambition  of  some  members  of  both  Chambers. 
He  forgot,  and  he  made  the  King  forget,  that  in  one  day,  by 
the  promulgation  of  the  Charter,  France  had  passed  from  the 
government  of  silence  to  the  government  of  opinion. 

Under  his  orders,  M.  Beugnot,  a  man  of  a  similar  nature, 
bestowed  on  the  police  the  prerogatives  of  justice  and  of  law. 
The  previous  censorship  of  journals  and  books,  the  legacy  of 
the  Empire,  was  exercised  by  M.  Beugnot,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou.  A  young  man,  who  has  since 
become  celebrated  under  several  reigns,  M.  Guizot,  directed  at 
the  home  department  this  branch  of  the  administration,  and 
commenced,  by  the  arbitrary  superintendence  of  thought,  a 
life  of  publicity  and  parliamentary  discussion,  which  contradicted 
the  occupations  of  his  early  years.  One  of  the  first  collisions 
between  the  government  and  public  opinion  was  imprudently 
caused  by  M.  Beugnot,  on  the  subject  of  a  police  regulation  on 
|he  obligatory  and  fastidious  observation  of  Sunday.  The 
King  thought  he  owed  this  first  homage  to  the  clergy,  whose 
restoration  he  maintained  to  have  resulted  from  the  restoration 
of  his  own  throne.  He  forgot  that  the  Revolution  was  still 
more  religious  than  political  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  whose 
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consciences,  more  susceptible  than  their  opinions,  ardently 
desired  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  freedom, 
as  their  opinions  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  throne  in  its 
constitutional  character;  but  an  act  of  repression,  or  com- 
pression of  consciences,  looked  like  a  symptom  of  the  domination 
of  one  sole  privileged  form  of  worship,  and  an  outrage  against 
the  reason  and  the  toleration  of  the  age.  A  cry  of  indignation 
accordingly  rose  from  the  multitude,  which  served  as  a  check 
to  the  ministers  and  a  warning  to  the  King;  and  the  regu- 
lation, despised  a^d  unexecuted,  fell  into  desuetude  from  the 
very  day  of  its  promulgation.  This  attempt  of  M.  Beugnot's, 
though  it  vanished  in  a  shower  of  ridicule,  was  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  irritate  the  nation  against  the  Church,  and  to  throw 
into  the  growing  opposition  a  ferment  of  discontent  and  agi- 
tation, wHch  rendered  royalty  a  little  unpopular. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  threatened  to  call  for  laws  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  conscience,  of  opinion,  and  of  discussion, 
through  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  government,  warned 
and  intimidated  by  these  propositions,  hastened  to  present  a 
law  for  the  regulation  of  thought,  lest  the  Chamber  should 
decree  its  absolute  freedom.  The  ministers,  specially  charged 
to  present  and  to  defend  this  law,  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names  what  the  nature  of  it  would  be.  These  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  most  decidedly  opposed  to  all  intellectual 
liberty, — M.  Beugnot,  who  seized  on  the  printers;  M.  Ferrand, 
who  anathematized  all  printing ;  and  M.  de  Blacas,  who  saw 
revolt  in  every  independent  expression  of  judgment.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  seemed  to  have  played  upon  his  colleagues,  in 
sending  them  to  sustain,  with  such  unequal  forces,  before 
jealous  and  eloquent  assemblies,  the  struggle  of  court  spirit 
against  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

The  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  minister  of  the  interior,  less 
mipractised  than  the  others  in  the  discussions  of  deliberative 
assemblies,  read  a  discourse  which  gave  an  ample  presage  of 
the  nature  of  the  law.  It  had  been  concocted  by  M.  Eoyer- 
CoUard,  a  statesman  still  undecided  in  his  politics  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  past  and  the  future,  and  was  drawn  up  by 
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M.   Guizott  an  eager  servant  of  a  goTermnent  yibex^  he 
ivished  by  his  services  to  open  a  field  for  his  talents. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  M.  de  Montesqoiou,  *'  You  very  well 
know  it  is.  no  vain  subtlety  but  the  result  of  sorrowful  expeii- 
ence,  that  the  liberty  of  .the  press,  often  prodaimed  in  France 
for  ihe  last  twenty-five  years,  has  itself  become  her  greatest 
enemy.  The  cause,  we  shall  be  told,  was  in  the  effervescenoe 
of  popular  passions,  in  the  facility  vnth  which  people  were  led 
astray,  who  were  as  yet  incapable  of  judging  of  the  tendency  of 
writings,  and  foreseeing  their  consequences.  But  have  these 
causes  yet  disappeared  ?  May  we  flatter  cwtselvea  that  they  wrill 
notop^nate  again  hereafter?  We  dare  not  hope  it.  The  siloat 
servitude  which  has  succeeded  to  the  turbulence  of  the  fint 
years  of  the  Bevolution,  has  not  prepared  us  any  better  for 
liberty.  Those  passions,  which  have  not  manifested  themsdves 
during  this  interval,  might  break  forth  to  day,  strragthened 
with  new  energy.  What  should  we  have  to  expose  to  their 
violence  ?  Almost  as  much  inexperience,  and  more  weakness. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  liberty,  that  to  know  how  to  make  use  of 
it,  it  must  be  enjoyed.  Give  it,  there&re,  all  the  expansioii 
necessary  to  show  the  nation  how  to  use  it  properly;  but  oppose 
some  barriers  against  its  undue  excess. 

''The  law  that  is  about  to  be  proposed  to  you  is  based  upoa 
these  principles ;  and  the  articles  it  comprises  are  but  their 
development  In  asking  you  to  assign  some  limits  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  you  are  not  required  to  violate  a  principle, 
but  to  apply  it  as  may  be  suitable  to  our  manners.  The  King 
proposes  nothing  to  yon  which  does  not  appear  to  him  rigidly 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  national  institutions,  and  £yt 
the  progress  of  government.  What  is  particnlariy  neoessary  to 
be  put  a  stop  to,  is  the  publication  of  writing  in  small  Tdumes, 
which  beix^  more  easily  circulated,  and  more  calculated  to  Be 
read  with  avidity,  more  decidedly  threaten  to  intonapt  puUio 
tranquillity. 

'*  All  writings  of  more  than  thirty  sheets  for  each  impres- 
sion may  be  published  freely,  and  without  the  previous 
mination  of  the  censarship. 
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*'  Whatever  uuiy  be  tlie  number  of  sheets,  the  same  wi]l 
apply  to  writings  in  the  dead  or  foreign  languages,  mandates, 
pastoral  letters,  catechisms,  books  of  prayer,  or  memoirs  on 
trials  at  law,  signed  by  an  advocate  of  the  courts  and  tribunals. 

"  If  two  censors  at  least  judge  that  the  writing  is  a  de- 
famatory libel,  or  that  it  may  trouble  the  public  tranquillity,  or 
that  it  is  contrary  to  Article.  XL  of  the  Charter,  or  that  it 
offends  against  morality,  the  director-general  of  publications 
may  order  the  impression  to  be  prohibited 

*'  A  c(»nmission  of  the  two  Chambers  shall  be  formed  at  the 
commencemoit  of  each  session,  to  be  composed  of  three  peers 
and  three  deputies,  elected  by  their  respective  Chambers,  and 
three  royal  commissioners. 

'*  No  one  is  to  follow  the  business  of  printer  or  bookseller, 
unless  licensed  by  the  King,  and  sworn.  Clandestine  printing 
offices  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  proprietors  and  conductors 
punished  by  a  fine  of  10,000  francs,  and  an  imprisonment  of 
six  months. 

"  In  demuh  of  declaration  before  impression,  and  of  deposit 
before  publication,  each  party  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
1000  francs  for  the  first  ofience,  and  2000  francs  for  the 
secoaid.  The  indication  of  a  false  name,  or  a  false  residence, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  6000  francs,  without  prejudice 
to  the  imprisonment  pronounced  by  the  penal  code. 

"  Every  bookseller,  at  whose  house  shall  be  found  a  work 
without  the  name  of  the  printer,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  2000  francs,  the  said  fine  to  be  reduced  to  1000  francs,  if 
the.  bookseller  makes  the  printer  known.  Finally,  the  law 
should  be  revised  in  three  years,  to  make  such  modifications  in 
it  as  experience  may  judge  necessary." 

XXIX. 

This  law,  made  for  the  occasion,  that  belied,  <m  the  very 
first  day,  one  of  the  promises  held  oat  in  the  Charter  wbic^ 
was  most  dear  to  the  nation,  looked  like  an  attempt  on  the 
Charter  itself^  of  which  the  liberty  of  thinking  and  writing  was 
the  only  guarantee.    The  prerogative  of  opinion  would  expre 
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in  the  prerogative  of  the  police.  The  chamber  and  the  country 
Tvith  difficulty  restrained  their  indignation.  Journals  and 
pamphlets,  setting  the  police  at  defiance,  circulated  everywhere 
murmurs,  irony,  anger,  and  contempt  against  the  ministers. 
The  most  moderate  writers  and  the  most  favourable  to  the 
Bourbons,  Dussault,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Suard,  discussed 
before  the  tribune  the  severities  and  the  madness  of  the  law. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  appointed  M.  Raynouard  to  report 
upon  it.  He  was  a  royalist  and  liberal  writer,  the  friend  and 
accomplice  of  M.  Laine  in  his  revolt  a^inst  Imperial  despotism. 
An  immense  crowd,  which  sufficiently  evinced  the  public 
exasperation,  besieged  the  entrance  and  the  interior  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies, — ^the  day  on  which  M.  Eaynouard  was  to 
present  his  report  for  discussion  to  the  Chamber.  The  troops 
were  obliged  to  interfere  to  clear  the  galleries;  and  the  crowd 
and  tumult  were  so  great  that  the  sitting  was  adjourned  to  the 
following  day. 

XXX. 

An  imposing  force  secured,  on  this  occasion,  the  assembling 
of  the  deputies  and  the  calmness  of  their  deliberations.  M. 
Eaynouard  read  his  report,  which  was  worthy  of  that  excellent 
man.  He  knew  how  to  sacrifice  to  his  opinions  even  the 
inclinations  of  his  heart  for  the  Bourbons.  He  spoke  in  the 
midst  of  a  silence,  which  attested  the  anxiety  and  attention  of 
the  public.  After  a  wise  and  powerful  dissertation  on  liberty, 
as  regulated  by  the  first  of  human  faculties — ^thought,  and.  on 
the  first  of  political  prerogatives — ^freedom  of  discussion,  M. 
Eaynouard  moved  the  rejection  of  the  law  of  censure  and  of 
suppression;  his  speech  being  received  with  immense  applause. 
The  discussion  opened  with  an  impatience  of  opinions  which 
would  neither  wait  for  victory  or  defeat,  and  it  continued  for 
four  days.  Everything  was  said  on  the  advantages  and  the 
dangers  of  unshackled  liberty,  or  liberty  restrained  by  thought, 
at  the  termination  of  a  revolution  which  had  excited  unbounded' 
resentments,  and  which  was  still  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  The 
whole  assembly  trembled  before  the  power  they  were  going  to 
unchain.    That  assembly  of  men,  worn  out  with  revolutions. 
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timid  in  their  ideas,  imcertain  in  their  doctrines,  moulded  by 
long  silence  to  habits  of  despotism,  and  who  had  never  risen 
against  it  but  on  the  day  it  had  threatened  to  crush  them,  had 
neither  intelligence  nor  boldness,  nor  the  character  of  an 
Assembly  which  had  been  long  free.  An  immense  majority 
yielded  to  the  reasons  of  prudence  alleged  by  M.  de  Montes- 
quieu. Eighty  members  only,  amongst  whom  were  all  the 
great  men  of  the  Bevolution  and  of  literature,  Dupont(derEure) 
Dumolard,  Durbach,  Baynouard,  Gallois,  and  Laine,  protested 
against  this  cowardice  and  this  suspension  of  free  opinion. 
The  law,  however,  was  adopted. 

Boissy  d*Anglas  and  LaoQuinais,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
combated  with  energy  and  with  eloquenc6  this  servile  law. 
These  two  veterans  of  the  tribune,  who  had  been  the  most  in- 
trepid against  the  demagogues,  and  against  the  popular  tyranny 
of  the  people  at  the  Convention,  were  the  most  inflexible  against 
this  excess  of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  presence  of  the  royalty 
they  loved.  M.  de  Talleyrand  kept  silence  before  them, — 
irhether  it  was  that  he  felt  his  weakness  in  the  tribune,  or 
whether  he  wished,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  and  the  un- 
popularity of  the  law,  to  remain  undecided  himself,  and  enig 
matical  and  free,  to  sacriflce  his  colleagues,  if  public  opinion 
required  it.  The  men  of  the  court  and  the  emigration  main 
tained  the  doctrines  they  had  imbibed  in  their  infiwcy,  and 
cursed  the  liberty  of  thought  as  the  cause  of  their  ruin  and  of 
their  exile.  The  law  was  carried  by  a  feeble  majority ;  an  in- 
stance of  independence  that  gave  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  a 
popularity  which  the  Senate  bad  lost. 

XXXI. 

The  attention  of  the  Chambers  was  next  directed  to  the 
finances,  involved  in  debt  a  thousand  millions  by  the  wars  of 
Napoleon.  The  Ahhk  Louis,  a  minister  of  ability  and  coolness, 
dared  to  invoke  public  credit,  which  saves  all  when  all  is  lost. 
He  sounded  public  opinion  as  to  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  national  debt, — a  measure  puerile  in  itself,  but  deceptive 
for  the  imagination  of  lenders.   He  preparedi  witJiout  troubliug 

s  £ 
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himself  about  the  enonnitj  of  the  sacrifices,  iiot  ovlj  the  means 
(A  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  army,  of  the  admLoistradon,  and 
of  the  eourt,  but  also  the  liquidation,  prompt^  and  in  full,  of  the 
compensations  and  indemnities  which  the  Emperor  left  to  be 
paid,  as  the  ransom  of  his  glory  and  his  reyerses,  by  the  nation. 
This  minister  had  boldly  proposed  to  the  King  the  sale  of 
300,000  hectares  of  national  forests,  the  remains  of  the  enop 
mous  spoils  of  a  proprietary  and  dispossessed  clergy.  The 
Church  had  usurped  three  times,  in  thirteen  centmies,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  entire  soil  of  Franoe.  Louis  XVIII.,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eevolution,  had  applauded  the  redemption  of 
their  knd  thus  inyaded  by  this  feudalism  of  oonscienoes.  He 
thought  with  Mirabeau,  and  with  the  opinions  of  1789,  that  cor- 
porations insmortal,  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  always  increasing, 
ought  not  to  possess  inore  than  state  salaries  proportioned  to 
their  services,  or  free  and  private  salaries  voluntarily  offered  by 
the  piety  of  the  Mthfiil ;  and  that  the  property  in  the  soil  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  fumlies,  the  source  and  reservoir  of  the  population. 
But  Louis  XVIII.,  influenced  during  his  exile  by  his  brother,  and 
by  the  bishops  composing  the  court  of  the  Count  d^Artois, 
yielded  then  to  scruples  of  policy  more  than  of  oonscience^  which 
he  was  far  from  having  in  1789  He  wished,  for  the  interert 
of  his  reign,  to  re-establish,  as  much  as  the  Revolution  would 
permit  him  to  do,  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Above  all,  he 
did  not  wish  that  his  brother,  the  Duchess  of  Angeul^me,  the 
returned  Insbops,  and  the  puritan  theorists  of  the  old  regime, 
with  whom  his  court  was  filled,  should  have  to  xvproach  him 
with  his  part  in  the  spoliaticm  and  profanation  of  what  remained 
of  the  property  of  the  Church.  It  was  in  vain  that  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  the  Abbe  Louis  pressed  him  to  consent  to  the 
sale  of  the  300,000  hectares  of  forests.  He  affected  not  to  hear, 
and  only  replied  by  silence.  It  was  evident  that  he  wished  to 
be  eompelled,  in  s|^earance  at  least,  by  the  ^hambera.  At 
length  one  of  his  confidants  having  one  day  renewed  the  en- 
treaties of  his  cabinet,  to  obtain  from  him  a  formal  avowal  of 
this  measure : — **  Never,  Sir,'*  said  the  King  to  him  with  a 
tone  of  high  displeasure;  *< never  shall  they  obtain  this  avowal 
from  me     The  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  Chuioh  is  not  only  a 
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npolMtiOB.  it  is  a  aaeril^ge  !**  A  more  prapitieus  moment  was 
dwrdbra  v^aalad  for,  to  Mrtmin  from  bim  a  ocmsoil  whid!i  t^  ia 
bis  hoaii,  bot  mold  not  pass  kis  lips 

xxxir. 

TiMiiatisn  became  prodigal  of  eompeasalfons,  Indemnities, 
and  endowmeiiti  to  tbe  axow^  ani  tlie  pmees.  A  spontaneous 
and  mianimous  vote  of  llie  Chambere  apprc^riated  the  sam  of 
tUrt^^threa  miUions,  for  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  King,  and  the 
regal  spleedcmr  of  bis  housebdd*  besides  pajing  thirty  millions 
in  debts,  ^vv^kb  he  bad  eontmeted  dmring  bis  exile,  as  also  the 
debts  of  the  Ooant  d'Artds  and  tbe  princes,  and  restoring  to 
him  tbe  enrnn  landa 

The  Kingfiit  afiftnaned  at  being  the  onlj  one  who  recovered 
80  splendid  an  satabMshsMnt  ftnr  himself  and  his  family,  while 
the  ewgraats,  proaevihed  and  plmidered  fbr  their  fidelity  to  his 
canse,  beheld  the  hoasea  and  lands  oi  their  fiunilies  transferrecl 
iato  tiha  bonds  of  tbe  purobasaw  of  national  domaina  The 
poipierly  of  these  defenders  of  the  throne  was  a  reproach  to  that 
throne  wbioh  had  risen  on  their  miBs ;  and  he  fervently  de- 
sired to  aisange  this  dispate  between  the  ibrmer  possessors  and 
tbe  proaeat.  Be  bad  yielded  to  the  neeessity  of  liie  times, 
even  during  his  emigration,  by  promising,  in  his  royal  procla- 
madoB,  that  be  wo^ld  never  Interfere  wiUi  the  validity  of  these 
oentraots  between  the  purehasers  of  the  pre^erty  of  the  church 
and  of  the  emigmats,  and  by  easting  the  Teil  of  policy  over  the 
past  s  but  yet  he  jusdy  desired  to  restore  to  the  proscribed 
families  at  least  so  mooh  of  their  inheritance  as  remained  unap- 
propriated in  the  hands  ef  the  natioB.  It  appeared  to  him 
odious  that  the  public  treasury  should  desiro  benefit,  under  the 
reign  of  a  Bourbon,  from  the  revenues  and  forests  of  these 
families,  which  had  been  coiiQsGated  for  the  crime  of  fidelity  to 
the  Bourbons ;  and  this  sense  of  what  was  proper,  politic,  and 
just,  was  aharod  in  by  all  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sttspieioaa  body  of  reewit  puiohasers,  who  trombled  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  emigrants,  and  who  saw  that  the  establishment 
of  thapsxDO^a  of  the  inalienable  natoro  of  ^  proper^  ef  the 
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exiles  must  at  once  invalidate  their  right  to  retain  possession  of 
the  confiscated  lands.  These  purchasers  were  rich,  numeroiis, 
and  dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country ;  the  nature  of 
their  property  had  attached  them  more  devotedly  than  the 
other  classes  to  the  principles,  and  even  to  the  shocks,  of  the 
Revolution,  which  gave  them  their  only  right  of  tenure.  They 
had  afterwards  adhered  to  the  Empire  with  the  whole  influence 
of  those  estates  so  shamefully  acquired  by  them  at  ridiculous 
prices,  but  for  the  preservation  of  which  the  absence  of  the 
Bourbons  appeared  to  them  the  only  guarantee.  They  agitated 
the  country  beforehand  with  their  anxieties ;  they  bribed  the 
newspapers;  endeavoured  to  interest  the  people  in  their 
grievances;  spread  alarm  everywhere;  and  conjured  up  the 
phantom  of  a  counter-revolhtion.  A  word  was  sufficient  to 
throw  them  into  apanic,  and  from  a  panic  into  a  phrenzy ;  and, 
according  to  them,  to  meddle  with  their  cause,  was  to  meddle 
with  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  The  people,  who  had  be- 
held their  rapid  and  often  discreditable  enrichment,  had  but 
little  regard  for  them.  The  stamp  of  proscription  and  of  blood, 
which  was  still  evident  on  their  fields  and  in  their  houses, 
marked  them  out  for  unpopularity  in  the  country,  and  the 
ancient  hearths  occupied  by  them  recalled  to  mind  their  ancient 
masters,  with  the  voice  of  recollection,  of  habit,  and  of  nature, 
which  consecrate  property  by  feeling.  But  their  cause,  although 
unpopular,  was  so  involved  in  that  of  the  rights  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  patriotism,  that  the  opinion  of  the  masses,  though 
highly  unfjEivourable  to  the  purchasers,  protected  the  principle 
of  their  possession.  Moreover,  these  properties  had  almost 
all  changed  masters  by  hereditary  transmission  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  what  had  been  originally  ui\just,  had 
now  become  legalized  by  time. 

XXXIIL 

The  King  took  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  for  reconcilia- 
tion which  had  seized  upon  France,  to  obtain  from  the  Chambers 
the  portion  of  compensation  due  to  the  proscribed  fiunilies  that 
had  returned  mth  him,  and  caused  to  be  presented  a  law  which 
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vras.  to  restore  to  the  former  proprietors  tbe  revenues  and  unsold 
estates  then  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  nation.  This  law, 
had  it  heen  properly  worded,  would  not  have  given  rise  to  a 
single  murmur :  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  reassured  the 
new  purchasers,  by  confirming,  with  legal  provisions,  the 
amnesty  of  time  on  their  properties ;  but  the  unskilfulness,  the 
ambiguity,  and  the  omissions  of  M.  Fenand,  the  framer  of  the 
details  of  the  law,  spread  alarm,  controversy,  and  irritation, 
through  all  minds.  The  workman  had  spoiled  the  work  which 
another  and  more  politic  and  skilful  hand,  that  of  M.  deVillele, 
mr^estined,  at  a  later  period,  to  take  up  an^  complete,  to  the 
lionour  of  the  nation,  and  the  advantage  of  the  public  wealth, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  emigrant  families. 

When,  alter  having  experienced  the  storms  of  a  Bevolu- 
tiour  of  which  history  afifords  no  example,"  said  M.  Ferrand, 
**  a  great  nation  at  last  returns  into  the  harbour  of  a  wise  and 
paternal  government,  the  general  happiness  which  it  feels 
may  stall,  for  a  length  of  time,  be  intermixed  with  individual 
mis&rtunes.  This  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  are  too  often  connected  with  the  legislation 
which>8ucceeds  the  revolutionary  laws.  They  cannot  have  the 
unique  and  pure  stamp  of  a  rigid  and  positive  equity.  Con- 
templated  according  to  principles,  and  drawn  up  according  to 
drcumstances,  they  are  sometimes  influenced  by  the  latter, 
when  they  would  not  desire  to  deviate  from  the  former.  The 
sovereign  who  resigns  himself  to  such  great  sacrifices  can  alone 
know  what  they  cost  him,  and  one  thought  only  can  alleviate 
them,  which  is,  that  by  identifying  himself  with  all  the 
subjects  who  have  been  given  back  to  him,  he  has  desttoyed 
all  the  revolutionary  sects  which  had  divided  the  great  family. 
These  are  the  maxims  that  the  King  has  constantly  followed 
since  his  return.  It  is  well  known  at  present  that  the  natives 
who  remained,  like  those  faitMul  French  thrown  momentarily 
into  fore^pi  countries,  prayed  with  all  their  hearts  for  a  happy 
change,  even  when  they  did  not  dare  to  hope  for  it  From 
the  effects  of  agitations  and  misfortunes,  all,  therefore,  found 
themselves  at  the  same  point.  Some  had  reached  it  by 
following  the  direct  line,  ^vithout  ever  deviating  from  it,  and 
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odMM,  ftfter  faftnag  pctaed  tbrottn^  tie  re^otioMiy  | 
im  the  nidst  of  iHaiek  they  iMBd  theMsalfei.  Hie  law  ^iriiiDh 
we  pvMent  t»  jimiw  gewdetMn^  TeeogooBK  a  li^  «f  property 
-which «t<il  times  ^latUni,  itid  kauttomesliief  iwrtitLMu 
hat  ui  tut  i«4nstaitem0iit  th»  Khig  wishes  te  «»  f^reat 
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the  tws  patriodsvn,  the  tpm  pnpertiss,  lit  up  a  bkae  hi  pdUic 
epiiBoa  TheChM^of  DepvliesTe^edto  the  r 
aimster,  who  had  put  iorth  ^botriaes  8»  cxtiane, 
eonsidenrtiMis  eKtamoe  in  soother  •ease.  M.  Bodseh, «  j 
iste  depot  J,  w«s  neosiiMBked  So  draw  «p  the  rapoit  on  die 
ministerial  propositioii,  in  wtkh  ibe  rarimces  aad  iashllB  sf 
M.  Fstnnd  vmre  spumed  wkh  ^sdain  and  anger. 

^  Yonr  ooBunittee,"  oud  M.  Bedosh,  '•will  not  emhark  in 
the  ittprudent  discossum  of  reeipvoesl  aacrifioes  and  i 
of  eonunea  lualts  and  erroos.  What  purpose  eocU  it  i 
to  xaoognise  die  reiatieos  that  oust  between  evei^  the  fnast 
eppoidte  tn  appeamttce;  and  to  discover,  Ibr  instanee,  that  the 
greatest  erimmal  attempts  ha^e  been  onl  j  the  neecostiy  «in- 
se<|u«nces  of  first  and  impradent  reslstaneef  Hie  VSog  has 
not,  and  cannot  hsTo,  at  the  bottom  of  his  hesft,  any  other 
tiian  a  firm  desire  to  Mftl  his  promises.  Ha  has  deekred  that 
all  property  is  innolable;  and  that  rights  aoquired  of  a  thtrd 
person  were  to  be  maintained.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to 
see  a  period  arrire  whieh  will  permit  a  dtmiBnIaon  of  the 
exeeplions  contained  in  the  project  of  law  before  as.  Of  wlnt 
nse  is  it  to  give  hopes  to  some  whi(&  can  never  be  realised, 
and  to  inspirs  others  with  ill-foonded  fears?  No ;  the  «cpose 
made  by  M.  Femmd  is  not  the  expression  of  the  hbig*a 
will ;  let  as  franfcfy  say  at  once  that  the  minister  has  mibsti- 
tated  the  bitterness  of  his  own  priYate  feelings  for  the  real 
feelings  of  the  monarch. 

«'  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  dwellhig  qnite  long  enoogh  on 
the  speech  of  M.  Ferrand.  In  laying  befoM  yon  the  re- 
flections of  your  committee,  I  have  d^e  everydiing  m  my 
power  to  reconcile  the  respect  due  to  the  chftraetw  of  a 
minister  of  state  with  the  wishes  firmly  and  formally  expressed 
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bj  your  committees,  some  of  which  even  demanded  the  sup* 
pression  of  a  speech  so  menacmg  to  the  public  safety." 

The  discossioa  was' provoking  on  the  side  of  the  emigrants, 
hard  and  cruel  on  that  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution:  the  first 
dispntiog  the  right  inherent  in  the  country,  and  the  other  the 
indemntties  and  consolations  due  to  misfortune.  The  debate 
was  becoming  m<Mnd  envenomed,  when  a  person  who  always 
tempered  justice  with  feeling,  and  whose  heart  enlai^ed  his 
understanding,  M.  Lain^,  roused  from  his  president's  chair 
by  the  emotion  of  an  honest  man,  appeared  at  the  tribune,  and 
exclaimed,  with  all  the  impartiality  of  history :  '*  Does  your 
committee,  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  right  of  indemnity  and 
compensadon,  think  that  it  adds  anything  to  the  security  of 
the  present  holders  of  property  ?  Secured  already  by  time,  by 
long  possession,  and  still  more  by  the  rc^al  promise,  are  they 
not  also  secured  by  the  constitutional  charter,  which  has,  so  to 
speak,  borrowed  terms  from  religion,  in  saying  that  property, 
formerly  national,  would  hereafter  be  sacred  and  inviolable?- 
Would  you  now  beforehand  interdict  yourselves,  and  also 
interdict  your  successors,  from  the  possibility  of  being  just, 
from  the  right  of  being  charitable?  Why  have  the  majority 
amongst  you  (for  I  think  I  can  read  your  hearts)  refused,  up  to 
Itiis  moment,  this  trifling  indemnity,  the  last  resource  of  the 
unfortunate,  who  returns  to  his  country,  and  who  until  now 
has  been  supported  by  foreigners?  It  is  owing  to  the  indi- 
gence of  the  country.  Well  then,  if  our  country  should  be 
one  day  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  if  the  activity  of 
commerce,  the  reunion  of  the  French  people,  the  progress  of 
industry  should  augment  our  resources,  how  could  it  be  that 
this  numerous  class  of  men,  who  thought  they  were  at  once 
defending  their  country  and  their  prince,  should  find  no 
assistance  ?  From  tliis  tribune  some  one  yesterday  pronounced 
a  sinister  augury  of  a  possible  war.  If  the  enemy  should  ever 
attack  us,  the  emigrants  will*  unite  with  us,  as  their  children 
will  with  ours,  to  defend  our  threatened  territory.  Neverthe- 
less, the  greater  part  of  them,  those  to  whom  nothing  is  given, 
will  have  nothing  else  to  defend  but  the  King  and  the 
possessors  of  their  domains.   After  having  fought,  after  haviug 
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shed  their  blood  for  their  King,  for  their  oountiy,  and  for  the 
new  proprietors  oi  their  estates,  they  will  doubtless  ask 
nothing  from  you ;  but  if  you  think  proper,  in  consideration  of 
their  indigence  and  their  misfortunes,  to  listen  to  humanity, 
and  then  to  gratitude,  could  you  suffer  a  declaration  to  exist 
in  that  law,  which  interdicts  not  only  yourselves,  but  your 
successors,  from  entertaining  these  sentiments?  No,  gentle- 
men, I  do  not  dread  that  the  Assembly  has  exhausted,  for  the 
present,  and  stUl  less  for  the  future,  the  treasury  of  justice, 
and  I  will  further  say,  the  treasury  of  national  chiurity." 

These  words  re-established  for  a  while  serenity  with  justice 
and  pity  in  the  souls  of  his  auditors.  Eloquence  swept  away  that 
load  of  hatred  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm.  The  Chamber  rose 
in  a  body,  relieved  from  those  controversies  without  soul,  and 
voted  almost  unanimously  that  act  to  which  M.  Laine  had 
restored  its  only  character,  magnanimity. 

XXXIV. 

Marshal  Macdonald,  the  most  £Edthful,  though  the  most  in- 
dependent of  the  republican  generals  and  lieutenants  of  the 
Emperor,  went  still  further  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  he  con- 
ceived the  first  idea,  and  was  the  first  who  had  the  boldness  to 
bring  forward  a  great  measure  of  compensation,  which  would 
for  ever  extinguish  this  civil  war  of  property  between  the  French 
of  two  periods.  His  opinion  considered  and  written  in  concert 
with  the  politic  and  clear-sighted  royalists  of  both  Chambers, 
enlarged  the  horizon  of  indemnity,  on  which  M.  Laink  had 
thrown  a  ray  of  light. 

'*  The  faithful  defenders  of  the  monarchy  re  appear  amongst 
you,"  said  the  marshal,  **  protected  by  old  age  and  misfortune. 
They  are  the  modem  crusaders,  as  it  were,  who  have  followed 
the  oriflamb  in  foreign  lands,  and  now  recount  to  us  the  long 
vicissitudes,  the  storms,  the  tempests  which  have  at  length 
driven  them  into  the  port  which  they  had  lost  all  hope  of 
reaching.  Who  ampngst  us  can  refrain  from  giving  them  a 
hand  in  token  of  perpetual  alliance? 

"  But  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  France  so  long 
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Tvished  for!  What  destruction  consummated  I  what  ancient 
monuments  overturned!  what  new  ones  erected  with  their 
ruins !  what  flattering  dreams  vanished  in  a  day,  after  having 
been  for  so  many  nights  the  consolations  of  the  exile !  Let  us 
enter  into  our  own  hearts,  gentlemen,  to  judge  our  fellow  beings. 
Let  us  in  thoi:^ht  place  ourselves  in  the  position  that  I  describe, 
and  instead  of  participating  in  vulgar  complaints  on  the  recep- 
tion of  brothers  who  have  been  restored  to  us,  let  us  recognise 
them  as  Frenchmen  by  the  calm  disinterestedness  of  the  greater 
part  amongst  them,  and  by  the  nobility  of  their  attitude. 

**  Does  it  concern  public  tranquillity  that  they  should  change 
that  attitude?  Then  it  is  necessary  to  change  their  positions, 
otherwise  our  fields  will  be  sown  with  secret  agitations,  unlimited 
for  those  who  will  experience  them,  and  involuntary  for  those  who 
will  be  their  cause.  Should  the  return  of  a  single  exiled  family 
become,  in  apy  part  of  the  country,  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
domestic  conversation,  the  following  day  it  will 'become  the 
motive  of  some  one's  affections ;  the  day  i^r,  the  cause  of  alarm 
to  several  others.  Narratives,  insinuations,  suppositions,  will 
fly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  When  once  the  interests  of  property, 
or  of  public  esteem,  are  brought  into  play,  the  passions  will  be 
appealed  to ;  they  will  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  effervescence, 
whether  an  old  man  has  cast  a  melancholy  look  upon  his  ancient 
domain,  or  whether  he  has  affected  to  turn  away  his  eyes  from 
it.  And  in  this  picture,  gentlemen,  you  perceive  that  I  have 
not  introduced  imprudent  demands  and  provocations ;  I  do  not 
suppose  either  resentments  or  fears  to  be  the  origin,  but  I 
contend  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  spring  fr6m  a  fact 
that  is  beyond  your  authority  and  that  of  the  King. 

'*  I  maintain  that  this  fact  will  have,  if  it  has  not  already 
had,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  on  the  public  tranquillity. 
Now,  as  this  fact  (the  existence  of  the  old  proprietors  in  presence 
of  the  .purchasers)  cannot  and  ought  not  to  cease,  I  have  drawn 
from  it  this  necessary  consequence,  that  it  is  essential  to  dis« 
place  the  difficulty  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  conquer  it, 
to  change  the  present  state  for  a  new  one ;  in  a  word,  to  dare 
to  make  known  the  abyss  opened  before  us;  to  clear  it,  and 
throw  ourselves,  armed  with  all  the  generosity  and  all  the  power 
of  the  nation,  into  a  vast  system  of  indemnities.  If  it  is  possiblef 
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it  will  be  adopted.  I  haive  agnaraateefor  itin  the  heart  of  tiie 
King,  in  oiir  own  hearts,  in  those  of  all  Franoe,  andintheonlj 
gloij  which  remains  lorns  to  eoaquer,  that  of  the  union  of  all 
Ottr  citizens. 

^*  I  am  not  afraid  to  proclaim  it,  I  have  focmd  nothing  in 
the  bill  before  the  Chamber  which  tends  to  effiuse  the  memory 
of  those  great  calamities  that  here  shaken  society,  scattered 
fiuttilies,  displaoed  property,  and  altered  even  the  natxmal  dur 
lacter  of  the  Frendi.  No,  gentlemen,  the  bill  before  ns  does 
not  attain  this  desirable  object ,  and,  if  I  am  permitted  to 
espfress  niyself  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  the  discossions 
provoked  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  which  have  re- 
aoonded  thronghoat  all  Fnmce,  have  still  further  removed  ns 
lirom  it  What,  on  the  contrary,  shonld  be  done  to  accomplish 
tins  object  I  Two  operations  quite  distinct:  by  the  first  give 
to  the  families,  whose  property  has  been  sequestered  or  eqnfis'^ 
eated,  all  the  nnsold  property  exisdag  in  kind  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  This  measure  results  £rom  the  law.  Deda- 
matoiy  discussions  were  not  necessary  to  obtain  it  Justice 
alone  spoke  on  the  subject.  The  second  operation  has  not  even 
been  indicated  in  the  bill ;  but  it  is  expected  from  your  wisdom* 
Humanity,  justice,  the  safety  of  France,  the  wishes  of  her 
King,  commanded  that  all  her  wounds  should  be  closed. 
They  hove  been  re-opened  by  imprudent  speeches!  Yes,  cer- 
tainly, several  millions  of  purchaseis  of  national  prop^ty  are 
alarmed  at  the  direction  which  some  individuals  seek  to  give  to 
public  opinion,  and  their  alarm  has  given  pleasure  in  some 
quarters ;  these  enjoy  the  chimerical  hope  that  fears  cleveriy 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  purchasers  would  produce  again 
l&ose  dislodgments  against  which  had  foundered  all  the  power 
of  the  strongest  government  of  which  histoiy  has  yet  made 
mention.  Well,  then!  are  the  spectators  of  its  rapid  fkll 
still  so  stupefied  by  the  catastrophe  as  net  to  have  meditated 
upon  its  causes?  are  they  ignorant  of  the  &et  that  neither 
consdtntions,  nor  laws^  nor  length  of  years  can  defend  goverar 
ments  against  the  mass  of  social  interests  ?  are  th^  ignonuit 
of  this, — ^that  when  their  interests  are  m  imminent  pml  the 
governments  are  the  first  to  feel  the  calamity  ? 

**  Far  be  it  from  me  to  concur  in  aggravating^  the  pablio 
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Ixoztliens  &r  the  parpose  of  fladsf  jing  some  dispodtioDS  with  a 
larger  proportkm.  I  naj  be  permitted,  mthoot  £ear  oi  heaug 
dissTOWsd^  to  be  the  interpstter  here  of  mj  eompaidoiis  ia 
arms.  Hioj  ell  with  me-  wilL  call  upon  jour  jostioe  for  the 
nghts  and  the  aeeeBnties  of  these  fanre  men ,  bat  no  one  ifill 
SDlioit  the  letom  of  thoee  mamfioenoeB,  the  esoesaer  liienatioift 
of  whieh  has  so  often  raeoieed  their  duntion.  It  is  TOt  to  us 
that  the  memories  of  past  fortune  dncdd  belong.  We  shall 
he  hi^y  when  the  King,  idien  the  oompanions  of  his  mis- 
Ibrtanea,  defended  here  by  &eir  respectable  chief;  when  those 
of  onr  long  and  memorable  laboniB  shall  hare  no  more  regvels 
to  entertain,  nor  privaliona  to  suffer;  we  shall  be  happy,  as 
mo^  as  we  are  faidifal  and  devoted,  when  our  seniors  in  the 
art  of  war  shall  associate  tbemselyes  w^  the  glory  that  we 
hppre maintained  for  their  odours;  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
piess  them  in  our  arms  as  fathers  whose  wcnrthy  pupils  we  haTO 
been ;  when  our  pnyvinces  tranqpiil,  and  our  cities  free  from  all  * 
political  dissensions,  ahall  present  nothing  more  to  the  eyes  of 
the  King  than  Frendunen  satisfied  with  the  preso^,  iMgetfui 
of  the  past,  and  neh  for  the  future.  Such  are,  gentlemen,  our 
most  aedent  wishes*  You,  doubtless,  participate  in  them ;  and 
it  is  because  I  am  assured  of  it^  that  I  have  Tentuied  to  apply 
mpM  to  a  urork  which  is  fi>rei^  to  my  habits. 

**  And  if,  after  having  ^en  to  this  sketdi  the  support  ef 
your  intelligence,  you  make  it  worthy  ot  becoming  the  olgeet 
of  a  proposition  to  the  King,  you  will  for  ever  be  surrounded 
widi  the  national  gratitude  iat  having  consecmted  tiie  insepa* 
mble  alliance  of  glory  \dth  the  noUest  misfoxtunes,  justice ^^di 
genenasi^,  and  public  peace  with  the  felicity  of  the  monarch." 

The  propontion  of  Marshal  Macdonald}  was  received  wttib 
Sffiattse,  and  imaniBously  approved  by  the  Chamber ;  but  it 
gave  rise  to  no  motion.  It  was  a  trial  of  public  opinion.  The 
marshal  only  wished  toofilerit  to  the  meditations  of  parties,  as  a 
germ  of  peace  whidi  ought  to  r^en.  The  minbtoiial  measioe 
was  earned,  as  having  a  tendency  to  a  more  complete  indemw^. 

XXXV. 

This  discitfHnon  had  diverted  and  calmed  lor  a  moment  the 
laviving  excitement  between  the  men  of  the  emigration  and 
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the  men  of  the  Bdvolution.  An  accidental  circumstance  nnez* 
pectedly  relumed  this  fire,  and  confounded,  in  one  and  the 
same  cause,  the  Republic  and  the  Empire, — the  revolutionaiy 
animus  and  the  Bonapaitist  opposition, — ^the  susceptibilities  of 
glory,  and  the  irritations  of  liberty.  It  was  the  first  symptom 
of  that  fusion  which  a  common  hatred  was  going  to  effect 
between  .the  liberals  and  the  Bonapardsts.  A  loyal  and  gallant 
ofBicer,  whose  name  was  dear  to  the  army  and  the  people,  dis- 
tinguished by  recent  exploits,  was  the  involuntary  occasion  of 
it  This  was  General  Excelmans.  He  had  been  the  com- 
panion in  arms  and  grand  equeny  to  Murat,  King  of  Naples. 
Faithful  to  friendship  and  to  gratitude,  he  had  written,  when 
at  Paris,  without  any  intention  hostile  to  the  Bourbons,  a  letter 
of  congratulation  to  his  old  friend,  on  the  preservation  of  his 
throne.  This  letter,  which  expressed  sentiments  not  of  hatred 
to  the  new  government,  but  natural  regrets  for  the  past, 
so  dear  to  military  men,  was  seized  on  the  person  of  a  traveller 
M.  de  Blacas  delivered  it  to  the  King,  who  saw  nothing  more 
in  it  than  the  impropriety  of  a  secret  correspondence  between 
an  officer  of  rank  and  a  foreign  King,  the  eaemj  of  his  house. 
He  did  not  condemn  this  levity  more  than  it  deserved,  but 
simply  charged  General  Dupont,  then  minister  of  war,  to 
recommend  to  General  Excelmans  more  reserve  for  the  future 
in  his  connections.  The  afiair  seemed  hushed  by  this  indul- 
gence, which  affected  the  noble  and  generous  heart  of  Excel- 
mans. 

A  few  days  later,  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  been  appointed 
minister  of  war  by  the  King,  in  reward  for  his  victory  of  Tou- 
louse, his  authority  in  the  army,  and  his  sudden  and  zealous 
devotion  to  the  new  court,  wished,  by  an  example,  to  show  the 
army  the  vigour  of  his  hand,  and  the  tenor  of  his  discipline. 
He  hoped  to  carry,  the  spirit  of  the  camp  into  the  military 
administration,  and  to  teach  the  generals  that  there  was  no 
constitution  in  presence  of  the  sceptre,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
sword.  He  exiled  General  Excelmans,  by  his  ministerial 
authority,  to  a  country  town,  and  Excelmans  at  first  did  not 
resist  by  any  act  of  insubordination.  He  contented  himself 
with  representing  to  the  King  and  to  the  minister,  that  he  had 
'0  other  residence  ^than  Paris,  or  the  camp ;  that  his  wife,  who 
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ivas  near  her  coiifinement»  could  not  follow  him ;  and  that  he 
requested  some  days  to  prepare  himself  for  his  haoishment 
This  respectful  application  (in  which  Marshal  Soult,  enriched 
by  the  war,  had  seen  offensive  allusions  to  hin^self,  even  in  the 
affectation  with  which  Ezcelmans  had  exhibited  his  own 
poverty)  still  more  irritated  the  minister.  He  did  not  wish 
that  this  first  attempt  of  unpunished  resistance  to  an  arbitrary 
order  should  encourage  other  similar  acts  of  independence  in 
the  army ;  and  he  therefore  ordered  General  Maison,  governor  ' 
of  Paris,  to  arrest  Excelmans.  Maison  obeyed ;  but  Excel- 
mans  shut  his  doors,  defied  the  soldiers  sent  to  force  his  resi- 
dence, armed  himself  with  the  law  and  with  his  sword,  and 
declared  that  he  would  shoot  with  his  pistols  the  first  officer  or 
soldier  who  should  lay  a  hand  upon  him.  The  detachment  of 
troops  and  gendarmes  sent  to  seize  him  hesitated  before  this 
rash  intrepidity  of  a  soldier  beloved  and  celebrated  for  his  head- 
long bravery.  Excelmans,  passing  through  the  ranks,  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  to  brave  from  thence  the  anger 
of  the  court 

The  act  of  this  military  Sidney  had  a  lively  effect  on  Paris 
and  the  country  in  general.  He  wrote  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties to  place  his  menaced  person,  his  violated  domicile,  and 
his  wife  guarded  by  soldiers,  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  of  the  deputies  of  his  country.  This  was  the  first  appeal 
to  the  constitution ;  and  public  opinion  responded  to  it  with 
enthusiasm,  but  the  Chamber  with  weakness.  The  habit  of 
servility  contracted  by  the  deputies  under  the  Empire  made  them 
still  hesitate  to  recognise  and  to  exercise  their  rights,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  court  A  body  which  has  been  sub- 
servient to  despotism  is  never  calculated  to  inai^urate  Hberty. 
Its  past  acts  are  a  reproach  to  its  present  independence,  and 
the  recollection  of  its  obsequiousness  is  too  strong  to  admit  of 
its  rising  into  dignity.  Such  was  this  imperial  legislative 
body,  misplaced  i^  a  representative  monarchy.  The  King  de- 
spised it,  the  royalists  hated  it,  and  the  liberals  scarcely 
trusted  it  Used  up  before  it  was  called  into  active  existence, 
it  was  prorogued  in  the  course  of  November  1814,  to  the  month 
of  May  1815.    The  nation,  more  attentive  to  the  court  thaa 
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XXXVI. 

While  Ms  session  wts  hidQlging  in  haranguss,  snd  dmwiog 
its  kbonrs  to  a  close,  amidst  public  indifference,  Loins  XVIII. 
was  installing  himself  more  and  more  in  the  traditioiial  spien. 
dours  of  the  andent  court  With  great  magnanimity  he  boned 
the  past  in  oblivion,  and  declared  an  annestj  to  evaij  bnaeh 
of  the  royal  &mily,  by  restoring  to  ihe  Dmke  dXkkans,  son  «f 
Philip-Egalit^,  the  immense  domains  of  his  hoase>  winth  had 
been  united  to  thoee  of  the  crown.  He  wss  less  anuons  to 
increase  the  pomp  and  poasessione  of  the  feigning  bfanch  ^  the 
lunily,  than  to  prevent  rivalships  of  the  throne.  The  genius, 
at  once  supple  fbr  the  court  and  caressii^  for  popvdarity,  of 
the  Duke  d  Orleans,  his  origin,  the  oompUeityof  his  name  in 
the  most  reprobated  acts  of  the  Hevohrticm,  his  connections 
easily  renewed  with  what  remained  of  the  friends  of  his  father, 
the  danger  of  adding  to  all  these  the  means  of  candidaturo  to 
the  crown,  the  unlimited  power  of  corruption  and  patrena^e, 
^fdiich  an  amlHtions  prince  would  draw  from  such  unbounded 
possessions,  had  not  stopped  Louis  XVIII.  He  believed  in 
the  sincerity  and  the  repentance  of  the  Duke  d'Orieans.  He 
reooUected  the  homage  which  this  prince  had  paid  in  London 
to  the  elder  branch,  from  his  retreat  at  Twickenham,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  He  thought  that  a  man  of  his  name  and 
character  would  never  be  dangMous  in  France  during  his  reign ; 
that  his  name  alone  would  wei^  heavily  on  hhn ;  and  that  he 
would  bear  it  into  the  obscure  oeeiqMtioinB  of  a  fluher  of  a 
family,  between  the  reproaehesof  the  royalials  and  the  distrust 
of  the  rspubliosns.  His  children  after  him  would  share  his 
inheritance,  sad  this  fortune,  divided  into  seforal  parts,  would 
cease  to  be  danyious  to  the  crown.  But  the  Duke  d*Orleims 
had  scarcely  arrived  in  Fiance,  wh^  ho  belied  these  anticipa- 
tions of  the  King.  Over  the  other  princes  of  the  royal  fJEunily, 
and  of  the  house  of  Oondd,  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
double  part  assigned  to  him  by  his  name  and  his  positbn.  At 
the  Tuileries,  he  was  a  piinoe  enjoying  the  respect  whieh  the 
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blood  royal  assured  him;  at  the  Palais-Rojal,  a  popular  man, 
availing  himself  of  the  pielerence  of  public  opinion  which  turned 
instinctively  tiywards  lidm.  He  was  reserved  in  bis  aCdtude,  a 
oourtier  of  the  King,  and,  above  aU,  of  liberal  opinion,  express- 
ing hizDself  only  in  hidf  sentences,  but  in  his  omissions  allow- 
ing a  glimpse  to  be  obtained  of  a  secret  disdain  for  the  court, 
and  favourable  reminiseenees  for  all  that  breathed  of  the  Revo- 
hilioa.  He  associated  himself  even,  by  an  adroit  flattery,  with 
the  regrets  and  glones  of  the  army, — dboosing  his  military 
hous^old  amongst  the  ^Boung  generals  of  Napoleon.  His  in- 
timate society  was  amongst  the  writers  and  orators  of  ^berty. 
He  was  irreproachable  in  appeaninoe  towards  the  court,  and 
gracious  and  attractive  towards  the  riang  (^positioa.  This 
opposition  seemed  to  spring  up  in  the  very  palace  of  OzleaDSy 
where  the  Bevolotioa  had  its  birth* 

xxxvir. 

The  other  princes  weaee  travelling  through  Fntnce,  to  show 
themselves  to  the  army  and  the  people,  and  on  dieir  passage 
were  calling  forth  the  endiusiasm  of  the  old  emigration  and  of 
the  young  royalist  nobility.  The  Duke  and  Dudbess  d'Angou- 
ISme  were  at  Bordeaux.  They  bore  towards  that  city,  which 
had  been  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  cause  before 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  gratitude  of  their  family.  They 
made  a  hasty  journey  through  La  Vendge,  in  the  midst  of  its 
heroic  population,  all  on  foot  to  salute  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  respect  which  this  unfortunate  princess  called 
forth  in  that  part  of  France,  was  more  allied  to  worship  than 
royalism.  The  BHHlyrdom  of  the  father  had  beatified  his  child. 
But  silent  and  timid,  expressing  herself  only  by  tears,  con- 
quering, as  a  weakness  in  her  elevated  rank,  all  external 
outborats  of  sensibility  in  public,  the  Dudiess  was  striking 
without  being  attzactive.  Her  husband,  a  modest  and  studious 
prince,  but  devoid  of  those  graces  which  give  popularity  to  the 
heiro  of  the  throne,  promised  nothing  to  the  country  but 
wisdom  and  meditation.  These  virtues,  which  were  wanting 
in  eclat,  won  him  esteem  but  never  enthusiasm.   Neverthelessi 
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.his  modesty  -ma  pleasing  to  the  anny.  He  spoke  to  it  with 
that  serious  respect  which  encourages  troops  that  are  humbled 
by  reverses.  He  bore  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers, 
like  a  man  who  came  to  receive  lessons  and  not  to  give  them 
to  these  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  and  as  one  who  desired  to 
be  adopted  by  the  brave  and  unfortunate. 

The  Duke  de  Berry,  a  prince  of  a  more  turbulent  and 
lively  impetuosity,  recalled  the  youth  of  Charles  II.,  with- 
out exhibiting  his  graces  and  attractions.  He  afifected  to 
imitate  the  manner  and  the  tone  of  the  Emperor  in  presence 
of  the  troops,  his  familiarity  with  the  soldiers,  and  his  rudeness 
with  the  generals.  He  thought  he  was  flattering  the  young 
army  in  taking  its  defects  for  a  model  and  for  glory.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  most  frivolous  and  insolent  officers 
of  Napoleon's  staff,  and  mingled  with  some  friends  of  his 
childhood  who  had  returned  with  him  from  exile.  Unbecoming 
language,  violent  scenes,  rude  and  often  offensive  gestures ; 
perpetual  reviews,  gone  through  with  all  the  severity  of  a  pupil 
of  Frederick  II.,  and  with  the  contempt  of  an  old  soldier  for 
raw  troops ;  repartees  more  brutal  than  soldierlike,  levities  of 
conduct,  amours  which  might  be  pardoned  in  Henry  IV.,  but 
censurable  in  a  prince  whose  glory  did  not  cover  his  weakness ; 
and  a  perpetual  agitation,  and  without  any  other  object  than  to 
attract  public  attention,  rendered  this  prince,  though  good- 
natured,  brave  and  generous,  a  subject  of  raillery,  of  popular 
antipathy,  and  military  disaffection  between  public  opinion  and 
the  Bourbons.  Nevertheless  he  possessed  virtues  of  the  heart, 
promptness  of  intellect,  the  courage  of  his  ancestors,  a  passion 
for  glory,  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  magnanimous  and  spon- 
taneous in  his  returns  for  offences  he  had  committed,  fidelity 
in  friendship,  prodigality  in  love,  and  taste  and  inteUigence  for 
the  fine  arts.  He  would  have  satisfied  the  French,  if  he  had 
been  less  eager  to  please,  and  have  pleased  the  army,  if  he  had 
affected  less  the  follies  of  the  soldier.  Impatience,  roughness, 
soldierlike  bluntness,  and  superior  rank  too  much  paraded 
amongst  the  general  officers,  his  masters,  spoiled  everything. 
He  had  to  repair  every  day  the  faults  of  the  preceding  evening. 
In  each  of  his  tours  of  inspection  to  the  ganisons,  and  of  hig 
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xeriewB  in  Paris,  he  gained  fresh  nnpopnlarity  for  his  house 
and  his  cause. 

XXXVIII. 

The  Count  d'Artois,  the  &ther  of  these  two  princes,  was 
still  the  same  at  Paris  as  he  had  heen  at  Versailles  in  1790,  and  ^ 
as  he  had  continued  to  he  in  England — the  centre  and  hope  of 
the  counter-revolution.  Surrounded  hy  all  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  by  all  the  emigrants,  and  by  all  the  nobility,  his 
was  the  court  of  the  past,  discontented  and  unreasonable, 
compared  with  the  politic  and  conciliating  court  of  his  brother. 
He  seemed  to  be  preparing  himself  to  inherit  the  faults  which 
liouis  XVIII.  would  leave  him  to  repair.  He,  nevertheless, 
did  not  manifest  openly  any  veiy  formal  opposition  to  the 
government;  being  satisfied  with  having  therein  an  eye  and 
a  hand  in  the  person  of  M.  de  VitroUes,  whom  he  had  got 
nominated  secretaiy  of  state  to  the  council  of  ministers; 
But  the  intimate  influence  of  M.  de  Blacas,  and  the  external 
influence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  had  promptiy  annulled  M.  de 
Vitrolles'  share  of  public  afifoirs.  A  cavilling  spirit,  under- 
hand intrigues,  mysterious  connections  with  Fouche  and 
Barras,  to  learn  from  the  Eevolution  the  secret  of  muzzling 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  police  espionage,  eventaal  plans  of 
government,  leagues  of  journals,  ultra-royalist  encouragements 
and  writings,  court  subsidies  devoured  by  flattering  and  starving 
writers,  formed  the  whole  policy  of  the  King's  brother.  The 
Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  who,  like  most  women,  had  mere 
political  instinct,  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Count  d*Artois. 
She  was  too  pious  to  be  desirous  of  vengeance ;  but  she  had 
suffered  and  wept  too  much  not  to  have  a  secret  horror  of 
everything  that  recalled  to  her  memory  the  blood  of  her  father 
and  her  mother.  She  would  gladly  pardon  the  Bevolution, 
but  she  did  not  like  to  behold  it.  She  pitied  the  King  her 
unde,  who  was  obliged  to  employ  those  men,  suspected  or 
branded  in  her  eyes,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Bepublic  and 
the  Empire.  She  understood  its  necessity,  but  she  could  not 
compel  herself  to  smile  upon  them  I  she  therefore  took  refii^ 
with  her  father-in-law,  the  Count  d'Artois,  or  else,  when  she 
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appeared  at  the  King*8  palace,  she  enveloped  herself  ia  her 
,  dignity  and  her  icy  silence.     People  took  that  for  pride  vhiok 
T^as  only  memory  and  grief;  and  she  thus  alienated  hearts, 
which  were  not  just  enough  to  pardon  her  aversions. 

XXXIX. 

The  old  Prince  of  Oond£  vegetated  at  the  Palata^BomrlKm, 
in  the  midst  of  ast  antiquated  court  of  ancient  felkvwera  and  old 
soldiers  of  his  army,  who  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
new  army,  and  who  approfnriated  to  themselves  all  the  military 
appointments  and  court  favours,  and  all  the  prodigalities  of  ^be 
treasury.  His  son,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  surrounded  by  a  lew 
ladies,  and  some  friends,  the  companions  of  his  nusfortaues^ 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  chateau  of  Chantilly,  where  he  shoc^ 
off  the  thoughts  of  his  unhappiness  by  devoting  himself 
unceasingly  to  the  chase,  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  forests. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  King, 
not  one  of  these  princes  who  had  returned  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon  had  been  formed  by  nature,  or  fashioned  by  educa- 
tion, to  regain  the  heart  of  France  by  the  ascendancy  of  popu- 
larity; and  whatever  the  Duke  dOrletms  regained  in  the 
background,  was  not  regained  for  the  Bourbons ;  for  he  already 
separated  his  cause  from  that  of  the  dynasty.  He  was  pie- 
meditating  a  brilliant  future,  bi>*  for  hims^  done. 

XL. 

Franco  nevertheless  showed  no  aversioit  to  the  ipyal 
family.  The  recent  reverses  had  crushed  all  opiniona,  and  all 
were  content  to  draw  their  breath  freely  for  a  moment  between 
two  storms,  to  staunch  their  woonds,  and  rest  £rom  thehr 
agitations,  all  adapting  themselves  with  facility  to  the  tmes^ 
hoping  the  best  from  the  future,  elated  with  the  idea  of  a  lomg 
peace,  proud  of  the  liberty  restored  Co  the  parliaments,  and  of 
the  right  of  discussion  judiciously  allowed  to  the  new^Mtpenu 
The  imperialists  shared  the  court,  the  great  military  coBb 
manda»  the  mag^straciea  and  the  prefeotureSy  in  eommnn  wslb 
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the  great  names  of  the  ancient  nobility.  The  republicans  ivere 
gratified  by  the  dowufiEill  of  the  long  tyranny  of  the  Cromwell 
of  French  liberty,  and  required  no  more  from  the  Bourbons 
than  it  was  nature^  for  old  republicans  to  require  from  a  king. 
The  royalists  surrounded  and  busied  themselves  with  memorials, 
acts  of  royal  piety,  legends  of  the  Temple,  of  the  Conciergerie, 
and  the  scaffold,  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  in  expiatory 
ceremonies  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  royd 
cause,  Louis  XVI.,  the  queen,  Louis  XVIL,  Madame  Elizabeth . 
Fichegru,  and  Moreau,  purposely  included  in  the  same  honours 
paid  to  their  memory,  in  order  that  public  opinion  should 
regard  as  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  all  those  who  had  cob- 
spired  against  the^ tyranny  of  Napoleon.  They  exhumed  from 
the  cemetery  of  La  Madeleine,  the  common  burial-place  of 
executed  criminals,  the  remains  of  the  king  and  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  which  were  half  consumed  by  the  quick-Hme,  to 
perform  royal  obsequies  to  them  at  Saint  Denis. 

The  generals  and  the  marshals,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Empire,  the  constituted  bodies,  the  universities,  writers,  and 
poets,  thronged  in  crowds  to  these  ceremonies, — invoking 
curses  on  the  crimes  of  which  diey  were  the  consequence,  and 
exculpating  the  army  and  nation  from  any  share  therein  t  thus 
flattering,  with  their  imprecations  and  their  tears,  a  royal  line 
whose  cause  they  had  forgotten  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
uniting  with  the  aiKnent  aristocracy  and  the  emigration  in 
these  solemnities,  that  they  might  also  participate  in  the 
favours  which  were  to  repay  them.  To  all  appearance,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  there  no  longer  existed  a 
single  individual  of  the  nation,  of  the  assemblies,  of  the 
Republic,  or  of  the  Empire,  who  had  witnessed  the  times,  the 
wars,  the  tribunals,  or  the  immolations  of  the  Bevolntion. 
The  whole  of  France  seemed  to  date  from  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons ;  and  the  regicides  themselves  attributed  to  terror, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  time,  their  votes  of  death  in  the 
judgment  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  that  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien, 
which  every  one  of  them  endeavoured  to  disclaim  or  explain 
away.  They  were  not  content  with  the  amnesty,  but  even 
solicited  the  attention  and  favour  of  the  King,  and  wished  to 
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force  an  entrance  to  the  Toileries,  there  to  seek,  from  the 
returned  princes,  their  reward  for  the  doubtful  services  which 
they  had  rendered  to  Napoleon,  or  for  their  participation  in 
the  odium  attached  to  the  most  sinister  names  of  the  Bepublic. 

XLI. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  only  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  old 
fdends,  and  the  impatience  of  his  new  ones ;  for  he  had  no 
opposition  to  contend  with,  and  his  only  difficulty  at  that  time 
consisted  in  distributing  his  favours  and  his  smiles  in  his 
palace,  with  sufficient  impartiality  and  propriety  between  the 
old  and  new  court ;  in  order  that  the  discontent  of  a  wounded 
Tanity  should  not  give  one  of  these  courts  an  undue  advantage 
over  the  other,  and  that  both  should  feel  themselves  equally  flat- 
tered by  his  reception,  and  believe  themselves  equally  possessed 
of  his  confidence,  and  to  this  end  he  displayed  consummate 
art  and  diplomacy.  The  new  men  felt  that  they  were  necessaiy 
to  him,  while  the  old  ones  were  conscious  of  his  preference. 

The  ladies  alone,  more  jealous  and  hasty  than  the  men, 
complained  bitterly,  on  the  one  hand,  of  being  mixed  up  with 
upstarts  of  the  Eevolution  and  the  Empire,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  being  treated  vdth  disdain  by  the  frequenters  of  the  ancient 
courts.  The  latter  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  a  Eesto- 
ration  which  recalled  them  to  a  sense  of  their  recent  elevation 
to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  the  former  despised  a  policy 
which  humiliated  them,  and  compelled  them  to  treat  as  equals 
rivals  in  title  and  rank,  whom  they  only  condescended  to 
recognise  out  of  r^ard  for  the  King ;  while  both  parties,  in 
their  usual  intercourse,  maintained  their  respective  feelings  of 
ancient  pride,  and  of  rage  at  their  humiliations.  Thus,  although 
opinion  was  pacified,  vanity  renewed  the  spirit  of  party. 

XLII. 

The  preliminary  treaty  of.  Paris  was  but  a  sketch  of  the 
general  peace,  and  the  circumstantial  arrangement  of  the  rela- 
tions of  France  with  the  other  European  powers.    A  congress 
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at  Vienna  iras  to  settle  the  definitiye  relations  between  all  the 
nations,  and,  so  to  say,  to  re-constract  the  map  of  Europe.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  seemed  to  be  in  a  huny  to  leave  to  others  the 
embarassments  and  responsibOities  of  the  government  of  the 
interior,  which  he  had  been  gradually  relieved  of,  ever  since  the 
King  had  been  drawing  all  upon  himself,  by  the  imperious  hand 
of  M.  de  Blacas  and  the  indolent  disposition  of  M.  de  Montes- 
quiou,  and  took  his  departure  for  Vienna.  The  part  which  he 
bad  just  played  in  the  Bestoration — ^his  influence  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander — ^his  intimacy  with  the  principal  European 
diplomatists — ^his  high  renown  for  political  ability — and,  lastly, 
the  confidence  of  Louis  XVII^.  with  his  mandate  to  represent, 
before  all  the  crowned  heads- of  Europe,  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  that  ancient  throne,  \duch  the  sovereigns  could  not 
desire  to  see  disgraced,  since  they  had  desired  its  re-establish- 
ment ; — all  these  circumstances  gave  M.  de  Talleyrand  one  of 
the  most  exalted  positions  that  the  plenipotentiary  of  a  con- 
quered people  had  ever  been  able  to  take  before  their  conquerors. 
The  knowledge  of  his  character,  his  taste  for  intrigue,  his  am- 
bition, his  birth,  his  connections  as  a  revolutionist  with  the  new 
princes,  and  as  arestorer  of  legitimacy  with  the  legitimate  princes, 
the  supposed  corruptibility  of  his  character  (which,  if  it  did 
not  positively  render  him  liable  to  be  seduced  by  the  gold 
of  courts,  is  said  to  have  rendered  him  subservient  to  their 
seductions,  and  accessible  to  their  recompenses  in  the  form  of 
titles,  possessions,  and  endowments  for  himself  and  his  fiimily^ 
all  these  tended  to  constitute  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  Vienna,  the 
prime  mover  and  arbitrator  of  the  re-modelling  of  Europe. 
Never,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  had  the  whole  of  Europe 
been  placed  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  an  assemblage  of 
princes  and  of  statesmen.  Its  imperious  ruler  was  overthrown, 
and  the  fragments  which  had  fEdlen  from  his  hands  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  congress,  whose  resolutions  a  million  of  armed  men  still 
remained  prepared  to  execute,  while  the  people,  who,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been  tossed  about  from  one  form 
of  government  to  another,  and  whose  nationality  was  thus  com*, 
pletely  shattered,  awaited  in  silence  the  decision  of  their  fiite* 
The  congress  could,  at  its-  pleasure,  either  re-estaUish  ancient 
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Europe,  or  create  it  anew.  The  former  coarse  was  eyidendy 
more  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  a  league  of  princes,  armed 
fi>r  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  convulsions  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  against  the  encroachments  of  an  universal  monarchj ; 
and  it  wasalso  moreinconformity  with  the  interest  of  these  princes 
who  could  not  preserve  sacred  the  legitimacjof  their  crowns  with- 
out at  the  same  time  confirming  the  legitimacy  of  nationalities. 
But  the  long  wars  of  the  Repuhlic  and  of  the  Empire,  the  pri- 
vate treaties  between  Napoleon  and  the  powers  that  he  had  over- 
thrown, the  concessions  of  territory  made  to  some  at  the  expense 
of  others,  the  necessity  of  recompensing  the  services  rendered 
by  Sweden  or  by  Naples,  and  of  punishing  the  infidelities  of 
some  of  the  German  states,  such  as  that  of  Saxony,  of  gratifying 
the  desire  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia  in  Poland,  and  of 
paying  off  the  subsidies  of  England,  which  had  gradually  acquired 
importance  and  influence  on  the  contment,  or  on  the  seas, — all 
these  circumstances  made  the  congress  lean  to  the  second  course. 
A  fresh  distribution  of  territory,  calculated  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  old  limits,  and  consecrated  by  the  old  sovereignties  re- 
stored, but  without  regard  or  scruple  for  the  lesser  powers 
already  e&BLced  from  the  map,  and  for  the  difference  of  popula- 
tions and  territories,  arbitrarily  taken  away  from,  or  given  to 
the  great  and  secondary  powers,  to  establish  not  a  justice  based 
upon  rights,  but  an  approximative  equilibrium,  founded  upon  na- 
tural frontiers,  and  on  the  numerical  balance  of  subjects, — all 
these  formed  the  general  spirit  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  has  been  very  nnjustly  reproached  for  not 
having  obtained  there  for  the  Bestoration  anything  more  than 
its  liberation,  our  ancient  limits,  and  the  addition  of  Savoy,  a 
new  and  important  frontier,  which  completed  France  on  the 
side  of  Switzerland  and  Italy.  This  reproach  was  ridiculous 
in  the  mouths  of  Bonapartists,  who  had  themselves  capitulated 
at  Paris,  and  had  drawn  npon  the  country  the  invasion  of 
Europe.  Was  it  in  right  of  their  lost  conquests,  of  France 
invaded,  of  the  Empire  fallen  to  pieces,  of  a  territory  exhausted 
of  men  and  money,  that  a  negociator,  in  the  name  of  the 
Bourbons,  could  claim  in  favour  of  France  a  portion  of  ^e 
spoils  of  the  world?    And  in  virtue  of  what  rights  and  in  tho 
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xiaine  of  what  power,  could  M.  de  Tallejraad  thus  dictate  the 
iaw  to  victonotts  £urope  ?  The  £mper««r  was  fettered  to  the 
Isle  of  Elha,  the  army  Tanishei,  France  bleeding  at  every 
fore,  Europe  armed  and  exasperated.  It  was  a  great  deal  for 
the  Bestoradon  to  obtain,  in  the  name  of  the  Bourbons,  an 
entrance  into  tiie  oounoii  of  the  sovereigns,  the  free  and 
imposing  diacusdoii  of  its  interestai»  the  evacuation  of  the  soil, 
peace  without  shame,  the  frontiers  of  Louis  XIT*  and  a  pro- 
nnoe  in  addition,  taken  away  by  the  allied  powers  f«om  the 
krose  of  Sa^oy,  to  increase  and  strengthen  France.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  meiit  of  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
If  the  treaty  of  Yieana  weighs  heavily  on  Fianoe,  historical 
jastloe  should  thnrw  the  borthen  of  it,  not  en  the  weakness  of 
tiw  Bourbons,  but  on  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor. 

XLIII. 

This  congress  was  prolonged  daring  tiie  whole  winter  of 
ldl4-16.  Its  long  internal  debates  have  no  interest  at  pee- 
sent,  except  for  their  results.  Already,  amidst  the  genieeal 
oonbord  of  the  allied  powers,  had  arisen  eeeret  straggles, 
wpulsions,  affinities,  and  pveferences,  which  grouped  Europe 
m  naturai  alliances,  to  counterbalance  other  alliances  of  situa- 
tion. M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  from  his  youngest  days  had,  like 
liirabeau,  fonseen  the  hap^  fatality  of  an  alliflRice  between 
fnmce  and  Ei^laad,  for  the  independence  of  Htke  oontioe&ti 
and  for  the  cause  of  the  increasing  piindpla  of  liberty  in  the 
world,  added  to  this  natural  alliance  that  of  Austria, — an 
alliance  less  required  and  less  permanent  for  France.  He 
signed,  on  the  2rd  of  January,  a  private  treaty,  offensive  and 
defensive,  between  these  powers.  The  secret  condition  of  this 
treaty  was  the  dethronement  of  Murat,  and  the  restitution  of  the 
throne  of  Naples  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  the  English 
had  sustained  in  Sicily,  which  the  house  of  Austria  would  pre- 
fer to  a  warlike  and  Bonapartist  sovereignty  in  Italy,  and 
which  Louis  XYIII.,  as  chief  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ought 
naturally  to  desire  at  Naples  as  a  portion  of  his  own  restoration* 

Satisfied  with  this  result^  which  strengthened  by  a  family 
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sucoesB  his  credit  mth  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  de  Talleyiand 
readily  oonceded  to  the  congress  the  abasement  of  Saxony,  the 
third  division  of  Poland,  and  the  dissdution  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Ehine, — a  dream  that  had  vanished  mth  the 
univeiBal  power  of  the  Empire,  which  alone  could  give  it  a 
shadow  of  reality.  He  felt  with  justice  that  the  most  compro- 
mising and  most  illusory  alliance  for  us  would  be  this  league 
of  France  with  five  or  six  little  German  powers,  who  would 
incessantly  involve  us  in  their  impotent  quarrels  amongst  them- 
selves, and  with  the  great  states  of  Germany,  wifhout  ever 
being  able  to  lend  us  a  force  real  and  preponderating  for  the 
accomplishment  of  6ur  own  designs.  Alliances  are  not  worthy 
except  between-  equal  powers,  and  they  are  not  useful  but  with 
states  of  importance.  All  others  are  not  alliances,  but  ba^ 
thensome  protections.  M.  de  Talleyrand  showed,  in  this  con- 
tempt for  what  are  called  the  secondary  states  of  Germany,  a 
coup-d'oeil  beyond  the  vulgar  and  the  serious  genius  of  a  n^^ 
ciator.  His  correspondence  with  Louis  XYIII.  attests  at 
once,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  the  instinctive  superiorily 
and  the  freedom  of  his  mind. 

All  the  questions  submitted  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  being 
setded,  the  sovereigns  prepared  to  return  to  their  states,  and 
to  disband  their  troops.  The  last  days  of  winter  were  con- 
sumed in  fetes  at  Vienna,  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  a 
long  period  of  peace.  Murat  alone  trembled  on  his  throne*  and 
prepared  in  silence  to  dispute  it  with  England,  with  Austria, 
and  with  the  houseof  Bourbon, 
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Fbakoe  was  80  exhausted  with  twenty  years*  war,  and  so 
oyerwhelmed  with  unknown  problems  to  solve  by  the  forced 
reconciliation  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Bestoration,  that  the 
peace,  although  so  recent,  began  already  to  reanimate  thought, 
genius,  and  the  arts,  stifled  by  the  long  despotism,  and  reviving 
with  the  same  breath  that  gave  life  to  liberty. 

This  epoch  was  an  awaking  of  the  human  mind.  At  this 
period  of  tfie  Bestoration,  many  men,  of  whom  we  are  about  to 
speak,  had  not  yet  written  their  works,  and  gained  their  fame. 
We  shall  not,  however,  limit  ourselves  to  the  literaiy  history 
of  this  moment;  we  diall  follow  it  through  the  lapse  of  time 
to  give  all  possible  scope  to  this  revival  of  thought. 

The  eighteenth  century  had  been  interrupted  in  its  thoughts, 
in  its  works,  and  in  its  arts,  by  a  catastrophe  which  had  dispersed 
its  philosophers,  its  poets,  its  orators,  and  its  writers.  The 
emigration,  the  Beign  of  Terror,  and  the  scaffold  had  decimated 
the  intelligence  of  the  country.  Gondorcet  and  Ghampfort  had 
put  themselves  to  death;  Andr^  Ghenier  and  Boucher  had 
&llen  under  the  axe.  Mirabeau  had  died  of  fatigue  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  perhaps  of  anguish  at  the  perspective  before 
him,  which  could  not  escape  his  penetrating  genius.  Yergniaud 
had  disappeared  in  the  tempest,  happy  to  escape  from  the 
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spectacle  of  crime  by  the  martyrdom  of  eloquence  to  which  he 
aspired.  Delille  flew  far  away  from  his  oountry,  and  had  song 
for  the  exiles  in  Poland  and  in  England.  The  Abbe  Kaynal 
had  grown  old  in  repentance,  and  in  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes.  Pamy  had  trarestied  his  loves  into  cynicism,  and  had 
taken  the  wages  of  the  extortioners.  Philosophy  and  literature 
in  Fiance,  at  the  end  of  Napoleon^s.  reign,  had  been  condeauiad 
to  silence,  or  disciplined  and  drilled  as  paid  battalioiis  under 
the  sabre.  Nature  had  exhausted  herself  of  great  men  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  to  prepare  and  accomplish  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Revolution  being  accomplished,  thought,  which 
had  made  it,  seemed  to  have  been  fnghteoed  at  herself,  on 
seeing  that  ^le  would  be  amiihilated  in  the  ekild. 

Bonapm*te,  who  was  aspiring  to  the  tyranny,  and  who  hated 
thought,  because  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  soul,  had  availed  him- 
self of  this  exhaustion  and  of  this  lassitude  of  the  human  mind, 
to  muzzle,  or  to  enervate  all  literature.  He  had  only  &vew8d 
the  mathematical  sciences,  because  figures  measure*  eount,  and 
io  not  think.  Of  the  human  &cultie8  he  only  honoured  those 
of  which  he  could  make  docile  instruments.  Geometricians 
were  the  men  for  him;  but  writers  made  him  tremble.  It  wae 
the  age  of  the  compass.  He  only  tolerated  that  light  and 
futile  literature  which  amuses  the  pe(^le  and  o&»  incense  to 
granny.  He  would  have  swept  away,  by  his  police,  every 
voice,  the  manly  accent  of  which  might  have  touched  one  of 
the  grave  chords  of  the  human  heart  He  pennitted  those 
rhymes  which  stunned  the  ear,  but  not  the  poetry  which  exalts 
the  soul.  Young  Charles  Nodier  having  written,  on  the  moutt- 
tains  of  the  Jura,  anode  which  breathed  too  high  a  tone  for  the 
servility  of  the  time,  the  poet  was  obliged  to  proscribe  himaeli^ 
to  forestall  the  proscription  that  was  on  the  watch  for  hinu 

IL 

The  tyranny  of  Napolecm  most  have  been  bitter  indeed* 
since  the  return  of  the  old  regime  was  necessary  to  naUim 
liberty  and  breath  to  the  sooi.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt*  Sx 
soarosly  was  the  Empire  overturned,  when  peojple  h^gan  to 
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think,  to  write,  and  to  sing  again  in  France*  The  Bourbons, 
oontemporaries  of  oar  literature,  made  it  their  glory  to  bring  it 
back  with  them.  The  constitutional  regime  gave  liberty  of 
speech  to  two  houses  of  parliament;  and,  in  spite  of  some  pre- 
ventive or  repressive  laws,  the  liberty  of  the  press  gave  respi* 
ration  to  letters.  All  that  had  hitherto  been  silent  now  began 
to  speak.  The  mind  hnmbled  by  compression,  siociety  famished 
for  ideas,  youth  impatient  for  intellectual  gloiy,  avenged  them- 
selves for  their  long  silence  by  a  sudden  and  almost  a  continuous 
explosion  of  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  polemics,  memoirs, 
dramas,  and  works  of  art  and  imagination.  The  age  of  Francis  I. 
is  full  of  originality,  and  that  of  Louis  XIV.  is  full  of  gloiy; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  more  of  enthusiasm  and 
animation  than  the  first  years  of  the  Bestoration.  Servitude 
had  been  accumulating  in  the  souls  of  all  during  twenty  years; 
and  they  now  overflowed  in  their  fulness.  .HistcMy  owes  its 
pages  to  them;  and  they  are  not  merely  1^  amiais  of  waxB  and 
of  courts,  but  of  the  human  mind. 

III. 

Great  minds,  were  ripening  during  these  years  of  oppression; 
and  they  now  re-appeared  in  all  their  liberty  and  splendour. 
Madame  de  Stael  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  partaken  dur- 
ing twenty  years  of  the  admiration  of  Europe  and  the  perse- 
cution of  Napoleon. 

Madame  de  Stael,  daughter  of  M.  Necker,  a  precocious 
genius,  nurtured  in  the  saloon  of  her  iather  by  reading  and  by 
tiie  conversation  of  the  orators,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  inhaled  ^e  Revolution  even  in  her  cra- 
dle. A  daughter  of  Helvetia,  tmnsplanted  into  courts,  her 
soul  and  her  style  participated  in  this  double  origin.  She  was 
republican  in  imagination,  and  an  aristocrat  in  manners,  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  Rousseau  and  Mirabeau,  fanciful  as  the  one, 
and  eloquent  as  the  other.  Her  real  party  in  politics  was 
that  of  the  Girondists.  Greater  in  talent  and  more  generous  in 
soul  than  Madame  Roland,  she  may  be  compared  to  an  illus- 
trious man  with  the  passions  of  a  woman.    But  these  passions. 
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powerfdl  and  tender,  imparted  to  her  talent  the  qualities  of 
her  soul,  the  accent,  the  warmth,  and  the  heroism  of  sentiment. 
Napoleon  considered  her  more  dangerous  to  his  tyranny  than 
La  Fayette,  and  had  banished  her  far  from  Paris.  This  os- 
tracism had  made  her  house,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  GencTa,  the  last  fociis  of  liberty.  The  writings  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  sometimes  poetical,  sometimes  political,  although 
proscribed  or  mutilated  by  the  police,  had  aided  in  di£Eusing, 
through  France  and  Europe,  during  the  reign  of  the  Empire, 
the  hidden  fires  of  the  heart,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spirit,  the 
aspirations  of  liberty,  and  the  holy  hatred  of  brutish  stupidity 
and  of  servitude.  This  woman  would  have  been  the  last 
of  the  Eomans  under  the  modem  Oassar,  who  dared  not  strike, 
and  could  not  abuse  her.  Faithful  and.  generous  friends 
of  both  sexes — ^Matthew  de  Montmorency,  Madame  lUcamier, 
the  German  philosophers,  the  poets  of  Italy,  and  the  liberal 
statesmen  of  England-— continued  attached  to  her.  Durii^  the 
last  yeara  of  Napoleon's  reign,  in  which  his  accelerated  fall  had 
made  him  more  implacable,  Madame  de  Stael  had  fled  to  the 
North,  where  she  roused  the  insurrection  of  courts  and  of 
people  against  the  oppressor  of  the  human  mind.  On  his  fedl 
she  re*appeared  in  Paris,  triumphant  on  the  ruins  of  her 
enemy.  The  armed  world  had  avenged  her  without  wishing 
for  it  She  herself  desired  that  this  victory  of  nations  over 
conquest  should  also  be  the  victoiy  of  liberty  over  despotism. 
Matured  by  years  and  by  the  experience  of  human  affidrs,  she 
had  lost  the  ruggedness  of  those  republican  ideas  which  had 
inflamed  her  youth  in  1791  and  1792.  She  had  benevolent 
reminiscences  for  the  Bourbons ;  and  she  formed  the  highest 
expectations  from  a  Bestoration,  tested,  as  it  had  been,  by  the 
scaffold  and  by  exile,  and  which  around  the  throne  would  re- 
concile representative  liberty  with  the  traditions  of  national 
feeling.  Her  saloon  at  Paris  was  one  of  the  geniuses  of  jLhe 
Bestoration.  Her  eloquence  converted  the  old  republicans, 
the  young  liberals,  and  the  souls  that  were  wavering,  to  a 
constitutional  system,  copied  from  that  of  England,  which 
would  give  independen6e  to  opinions,  a  scope  to  parliamentary 
eloquence,  and  consign  the  government  to  intellect     Louis 
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XYIII.,  by  the  eleyation  of  his  mind,  by  his  literary  taste,  and 
by  the  grace  t)f  his  admiration  for  her,  consoled  her  for  the 
disdain  and  the  brutalities  of  Napoleon.  He  treated  Madame 
de  Stael  as  an  ally  of  his  crown,  because  she  was  the  lepre- 
eentative  of  European  opinion. 

IV. 

She  was  then  as  happy  in  her  heart,  as  she  was  glorions  in 
her  genius.  She  had  two  children :  a  son  who  did  not  display 
the  eclat  of  his  mother,  but  who  promised  to  have  all  the  solid 
and  modest  qualities  of  a  patriot  and  a  good  man ;  and  also  a 
daughter,  since  married  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  who  resem- 
bled the  purest  and  most  beautiful  thought  of  her  mother, 
incarnate  in  an  angelic  form,  to  elevate  the  mind  to  heaven, 
and  to  represent  holiness  in  beauty.  While  scarcely  yet  in 
the  middle  age  of  life,  and  blooming  with  that  second  youth 
which  renews  the  imagination,  that  essence  of  love,  Madame 
de  Stael  had  married  the  dearest  idol  of  her  sensibility.  She 
loved,  and  she  was  beloved.  She  prepared  herself  to  publish  her 
*'  Considerations  on  the  Bevolution,"  which  she  had  so  closely 
observed ;  and  the  personal  and  impassioned  narrative  of  her 
**Ten  Years  of  Exile."  Finally,  a  book  on  the  genius  of 
Germany  (in  which  she  had  poured  out,  and,  as  it  were,  filtered 
drop  by  drop  all  the  springs  of  her  soul,  of  her  imagination, 
and  of  her  religion),  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  France  and 
England,  and  excited  the  attention  of  all  Europe."  Her  style, 
especially  in  the  work  on  Germany,  without  lacking  the  splen- 
dour of  her  youth,  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  lights  more  lofty 
and  more  eternal,  in  approaching  the  evening  of  life  and  the 
mysterious  shrine  of  thought.  It  was  no  longer  painting,  nor 
merely  poetry :  it  was  perfect  adoration ;  the  incense  of  a  soul 
was  inhaled  from  its  pages ;  it  was  "  Gorinne "  become  a 
priestess,  and  catching  a  glimpse  from  the  verge  of  life  of  the 
unknown  Deity,  in  the  remotest  horizon  of  humanity.  About 
this  period  she  died  in  Paris,  leaving  a  bright  resplendence  in 
the  heart  of  her  age.  She  was  the  Jean-Jaques  Eousseau  of 
women,  but  more  tender,  more  sensitive,  and  more  capable  of 
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great  aotioos  than  he  was — a  geniiis  of  two  sexes,  <me  hr 
thoogbt,  and  one  Ibr  love ; — the  most  impassiofted  of  ivomen 
aod  the  most  masculine  of  writers  in  the  same  being.  Her  name 
will  live  as  long  aa  the  liteiatnre  and  histoiy  of  her  oouatiy. 


M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  at  that  time  the  only  man  who 
could  compete  with  the  fiune  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  as 
decided  an  enemy  as  she  was  to  Bonaparte,  because  there  is  a 
natural  war  between  the  genius  of  thought  and  the  genius  ci 
oppression.  The  fall  of  this  soldier,  w1h>  tlu^ew  all  others  into 
shade,  permitted  the  re^ippearance  tii  these  two  great  writets. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  gentleman  of  Brittany,  bom  on  liie 
shores  of  the  ocean,  and  cradled  by  the  murmurs  of  the  winds 
and  waves  of  his  country,  was  the  Ossian  of  France.  He  had 
been  thrown  by  the  accident  of  birth  mo^e  than  by  his  uncer- 
tain opinions  into  the  wandering  camps  of  the  emigrants, — 
then  into  the  forests  of  America,  and  finally  into  ihe  fogs  of 
Ixmdon.  He  had,  in  his  imagination,  the  vagueness  of  that 
northern  bard,  the  colouring,  the  immensity,  the  cries,  the 
wailings  and  the  infinity.  His  name  was  an  Eolian  haip, 
producing  sounds  which  rayish  the  ear  and  agitate  the  heart, 
but  which  the  mind  cannot  define ;  the  poet  of  instincts  rather « 
than  of  ideas,  the  souTenir  and  the  presentiment  of  the  unde- 
finable,  the  mysterious  murmur  of  the  elements.  This  writer 
had  resounded  in  the  souls  of  all,  and  gained  an  immense 
empire,  not  oyer  the  reason  but  the  imagination  of  the  age. 

VI. 

Like  all  men  of  great  talents,  he  made  himself.  Alone, 
idle,  and  miserable  in  Ijondon,  during  the  last  years  oi  the 
Bepublic,  he  had  written  a  book  sceptical  as  his  own  thou^ts, 
and  as  the  ruins  with  whidi  the  crumbling  of  the  church  and 
the  throne  had  strewn  the  world.  Btit  some  one  said  to  him, 
**  This  is  not  the  thing;  the  worid  wishes  to  doubt  no  more,  for 
it  has  occasion  to  hope;  giveit  back  its  faith.'*    Toung,  melan- 
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choly,  mcliatd  to  belief,  indifiTerent  to  the  nature  of  emotions, 
provided  they  brought  him  glcny  and  applause,  after  they  had 
excited  himself,  he  burnt  his  book,  and  wrote  another  on  the 
subject ;  but  this  time  it  was  the  •'  Genius  of  Christianity.''  Phi- 
losophy had  conquered,  and  in  its  name  the  Bevolution  had 
uodermiDed  and  kniaolated.  The  philosophers  were  accused  of 
all  the  calamities  of  the  time ;  and  had  become  unpopular,  as 
the  demolisheis  are  cursed  by  the  faithful,  whose  temple  they 
have  mined.  M.  de  Ghateaabnand  undertook  the  labour  of 
reconstrudang  it  in  imagination.  He.  wished  to  be  the  Esdias 
of  the  church  destroyed^  and  the  worshippers  dispersed. 

VII. 

A  pious  philosopher  would  have  had  a  beaatiful  and  holy 
work  to  aeoomplish  on  such  a  plan.  A  religious  and  lunmKMiB 
philosophy  had  progressed  from  age  to  age,  penetrating  ray  by 
ray  into  the  shadows  of  the  temples.  It  had  scared  supersti- 
tion, banished  idols,  and  let  in.  more  light,  more  reason,  and 
consequently  more  divinity,  upon  the  altars.  An  impious, 
cynical,  and  material  philosophy  had  mingled  with  the  work  in 
latter  days,  and  had  vitiated  and  perverted  it  by  the  admixture. 
To  remount  to  the  sources  of  Christianity,  to  purify  hearts, 
and  to  show  to  the  men  of  our  time  what  holiness,  what  virtue, 
and  what  efiGicacy  God  had  infused  into  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  what  snperstitiona,  what  idolatry,  what  vices  and 
ootruptions  had  been  mingled  with  them  by  ignorance,  power» 
fcaod,  and  barbarism;  to  give  unto  God  that  which  belonged 
to  God,  and  to  men  that  which  belonged  to  men^  to  the  past 
v^iat  ought  to  die  with  it,  and  to  the  future  what  ought  to  re- 
main and  vivify  the  human  soul,  in  making  it  respire  a  puier 
idea  of  the  divimty»  and  through  it  impregnatmg  the  worship, 
the  legisladon^  the  philosophy,  and  aU  the  social  works  of 
hutwanity  with  a  more  perfect  holiness,-*-this  would  have  been 
a  work  of  sound  reason,  vivid  imagination,  and  great  piety,  re- 
moving with  a  lespectfuL  but  a  free  haiid  the  ruins  o£  the 
ancient  sanctuary,  to  construct  the  new.  M,  de  Chatoao- 
hriand  waa  endowed  vrith  a  sufficiently  enlightened  reasMiito 
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undertake  it    Gbiistiaiiity  would  have  had  its  Montesquiea* 
with  the  additional  inspiration  of  poetiy. 

,    vin 

But,  in  place  of  soch  a  work  as  this,  M.  3d  Ghateaa- 
briand,  like  Ovid,  had  written  a  book  on  the  FasH  of  religion. 
He  had  exhumed,  not  the  genius  but  the  mythology  and  cere- 
monial of  Christianity,  and  had  dianted,  without  selection  and 
without  discrimination,  its  dogmas  and  its  superstitions,  its 
faith  and  its  credulities,  its  virtues  and  its  vices.  He  had 
written  the  poem  of  all  its  popular  worn-out  vestiges,  and  all 
its  deposed  institutions  (from  the  political  domination  of  con- 
sciences by  the  sword,  to  the  temporal  riches  of  the  church, 
from  the  aberrations  of  ascetic  monkery,  to  its  beatified  igno- 
rance, and  to  the  pious  frauds  of  popular  prodigies,  invented  by 
the  zeal  and  perpetrated  by  the  routine  of  the  rural  deigy),  to 
seduce  the  imagination,  instead  of  sanctifying  the  spirit  of 
nations.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  defied  everything.  His 
book  was  the  reliquary  of  human  credulity. 

IX. 

It  had,  however,  immense  success ;  for  which  there  were  two 
reasons,  the  genius  of  the  w^ter  and  the  bias  of  public  opinion. 
The  Bevolution  had  shaken  and  led  astray  the  human  under- 
standing. Earthquakes  cause  giddiness,  and  the  people,  seeing 
the  throne,  the  altar,  and  society  crumbling  all  at  the  same 
time,  had  thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  The 
temples  had  been  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword;  impiety  had  pe^ 
secuted  faith;  the  axe  had  struck  the  priesthood;  consdenoe 
and  prayer  had  been  obliged  to  hide  themselves  as  crimes ;  the 
domestic  God  had  become  a  secret  between  the  parents  and  the 
children;  persecution  had  softened  the  minds  of  the  people 
towards  the  priesthood ;  blood  had  sanctified  the  martyrs;  the 
ruins' of  churches  strewed  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  accuse 
the  earth  of  atheism.  Moreover,  the  people,  as  after  all  great 
commotions,  were  melancholy.    A  gloomy  disquiet  had  seized 
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upon  the  imagination,  and  an  oiade  yns  sought  for  to  display  the 
fature  to  the  human  race.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  then  ex- 
hibited the  ancient  altar,  the  religion  of  the  cradle,  prayer  on 
bended  knees  before  a  mother,  old  priests  made  grey  by  pro* 
scriptiouy  returning  to  wander  over  the  tombs  of  their  fore* 
fathers,  bringing  back  to  the  cottages  their  exiled  God,  the 
sound  of  the  bell  of  in&ncy,  the  hymn  of  inoense,  mystery, 
hope,  consolation,  and  pardon.  The  heart  was  on  his  side,  and  it 
accepted  for  a  prophet  of  the  future  the  poet  who  embroidered, 
with  so  many  sacred  flowers,  and  so  many  holy  tears,  the  wind- 
ing-sheet of  the  past.  Poetiy  had  never  before  made  such  a 
conversion  of  hearts,  by  the  magic  of  imagination  and  by  the 
elegance  of  feeling.  This  book,  like  a  voice  issuing  from  the 
tomb,  astonished  all  the  world.  People  admired  it,  remembered 
it,  wept,  prayed,  but  reasoned  no  more.  France  had  been 
convinced  by  the  heart;  and  from  this  day  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  become  the  man  necessary  for  all  restorations.  He 
had  restored  Christianity  and  God  in  all  hearts, — why  should 
he  not  therefore  restore  monarchy  and  kings  in  their  palace  ? 
Dear  to  the  church  which  he  had  revived  with  his  tears ;  dear 
to  the  aristocracy  whose  proscription  he  had  sanctified;  dear  to 
the  women  by  the  tenderness  of  his  poems,  in  which  religion 
only  struggled  against  love  to  deify  the  passions ;  dear  to  youth, 
who  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this  poetry  notes  in  which  nature 
and  God  resounded  like  new  chords  added  to  the  lyrical  instru- 
ment of  the  heart  of  man ;  his  name  reigned  in  the  sanctuary, 
on  the  domestic  hearth,  over  the  cradle  of  infancy,  on  the 
tombs  of  the  fathers,  on  the  village  parsonage,  in  the  country 
chateau,  over  the  marriage  bed,  and  over  the  dream,  of  the  young 
man.  Poetry  had  lost  itself  in  atheism,  and  he  had  found  it 
in  God.  Poetry  will  be  one  of  the  real  powers  of  this  world  so 
long  as  imagination  shall  constitute  the  half  of  human  nature. 


M.  de  Chateaulriand  had  entered  freely  into  France,  to 
publish  his  book  there.  Bonaparte,  who  was  also  the  poet  of  the 
past  in  action,  wished  for  a  hand  rich  enough  in  colouring  to 
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his  inatitutiQiia^— 4ii0  pi^|udioeB  upon  i^nek  he  firanied 
his  pow^.  His  vast  hut  not  creativo  gemnsiiras  nothing  else 
than  the  genius  itself  of  restcoBdrais..  He  hoped  in  himself 
to  revise  Charlemagne,  lite  creafcoE  of  one  pniod  i^  the  end  of 
another— the  tenth  eenttoiy  at  the  end  of  the  e^iteentfa.  fie 
made  a  mistake  in  date,  and  vaa  canying'  hack  the  kmian 
mind  ten  centuries.  'iL  de  Ghateaahriand  suited  him,  and  he 
ought  to  have  suited  M»  de  Chateaubriand.  Their  ideas  iveie 
the  same;  M.  de  ChateaubriandL  was  the  Napoleon  of  nteiateie. 

XI. 

The  writer  did  not  resist  the  advances  of  the  conqueror. 
He  was  nominated  secretazy  of  embassy  at  Borne,  the  capital 
of  restored  eatholicism,  where  Braxaparte's  uncle,  the  Cardinal 
Fesch,  was  ambassador.  This  subordinate  position  did  not 
long  satisfy  the  man  of  genius,  who,  by  his  talent,  reigned 
over  his  country ;  and  by  paltry  quarreis  he  at  length  broke 
with  the  ambassador, — a  man  of  a  rude  and  simple  spirit 
Napoleon  distrusted  all  natural  greatness  which  was  not  ezdu- 
Edvely  dependent  upon  himself.  He  affected  to  treat  M.  de 
Chnteaubriaaid  as  an  infoior  man,  by  nominating  him  minister 
pl^iipotentaary  at  Sion,  a  small  town  of  the  Yalais,  buried 
in  the  midst  of  tibe  Alps.  Favour  and  irony  appeared  at 
once  in  such  a  mission,  and  in  such  a  residence  assigned  to 
such  a  man.  It  was  Ovid  amongst  the  Sarmatlans.  It  may 
therefore  be  believed,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  resented  it. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  which  excited 
the  indignatkm  of  Europe  at  this  epoch,  furnished  him  with  a 
noble  vengeance.  He  sent  in  the  resignation  of  his  functions 
to  thie  all-powerlhl  murderer.  This  was  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  honour  agafost  crime;  but  the  resignation  had 
nothing  insulting  in  it  except  the  date.  Henceforward  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  stepped  aside  before  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte : 
nevertheless  he  did  not  refuse  him  some  flattering  phrases,  at 
the  period  of  his  election  to  l^e  French  Academy,  as  an  ad- 
vance to  reconciliation.  The  Emperor  inhaled  the  incense,  but 
still  witUield  all  &vourB.    Distracted  by  tiiie  war  he  forgot  the 
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groat  ^tar,  wha  on  Ids  sdide  i^ypeaved  to  ^idter  liiaiai^ 
exduBiy^j  in  Hteamtore.  M.  de  Fontanes^  his  firiend;  wai  one 
of  the  lunilian  of  the  Emperor,  sluelded  Mm  agaiast  i^l  real 
pecaecmtion.  Thanks  to  this  mediator,  the  two  great  mni^  of 
fame  ooold  aiwa^s  renew  their  alliance  ndth  one  another. 

The  symptoms  of  Ni^leon*a  decline,  made  more  inevitable 
bj  the  excess  eren  of  his  tyranny,  attracting  the  notice  of  M. 
de  Ohateaubriandy  be  prepared  in  silence  the  last  weapon  with 
which  he  wished  to  atnke  hdm  effectuaily.  This  was  the  libel 
entitled,  "  Of  Bonc^parte  and  the  Bourbons/'  He  carried  it 
about  lum  for  several  months,  as  a  poniard,  sewed  up  in  ike 
lining  of  his  coat,  thon^,  if  discovered,  it  might  have  been 
his  sentence  of  disath;  for  it  was  more  tbaa  a  conepa«c]r,--4t 
was  an  insnlt.  Thia  book,  poweifal  but  odious,  since  it  c»liim- 
niated  the  man  in  striking  the  tyrant,  had  elevated  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  to  the  rank  of  the  most  trustworthy  &voarite 
of  the  Besteiation*  He  had  become  the  consular  man  of  all 
the  royalist  parties*  ThitDugh  the  journals,  subservient  to  faia 
interest,  he  sometimes  breathed  forth  implacable  zoyalism, 
sometimes  wheedling  Uberalism ;  at  other  times  the  old  regime, 
without  oonnterpoise;  and  sometimes  captious  conciliation, 
hiring  for  an  echo  the  Journal  det  D^>ats  and  tlie  ConssT" 
vaUur ;  for  a  school  the  young  aristocracy,  and  for  a  motive 
power  a  capricious  aihbition  and  immense  self-love;  at  one 
time  omquered,  at  another  a  conqueror,  but  always  sure  to 
recover  public  favour  by  affecting  to  be  persecuted,  and  by  en- 
shrouding himself  in  his  genius. 

XII. 

M.  de  Bcmald,  a  man  of  inferior  talent,  but  of  a  character 
xmidx  superior  to  M.  de  Ohateanbriaad,  possessed  at  tiiis  period 
an  equal  reputation;  but  his  mysterious  popularity  did  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  certain  school  and  sect  He  was  the 
religious  legislation  of  the  past,  enclosed  in  the  sanctuary  of 
time,  delivering  orades  for  the  believers,  but  not  going  forth 
among  the  people. 

M.  de  Bonald  was  the  most  noble  and  most  genuine  repre- 
sentative that  the  old  regime  could  hold  forth  to  the  new.    A 
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proTindal  gentleman,  Christian  in  faith,  patriot  in  heart,  royalist 
in  principle,  and  a  trae  Bourbonist  in  honour  and  fidelity,  he 
had  lx)me  his  part  in  proscription  and  indigence  daring  the 
emigration.  He  had  wandered  from  camp  to  camp,  and  firom 
town  to  town,  through  foreign  lands,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  supported  by  his  industry ;  and  he  had  studied  the 
history,  the  customs,  the  religions,  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
different  people  in  their  very  fury  and  upon  the  spot,— writing 
and  calculating  like  Archimedes  in  the  midst  of  the  onslaught 
of  men,  and  of  the  conflagration  of  Europe.  His  religion  was 
sincere  and  subdued,  as  if  in  obedience  to  an  order  received 
from  on  high  and  undisputed.  He  borrowed  all  his  philosophy 
from  the  sacred  volume.  He  believed  in  political  as  well  as  in 
Christian  revelation,  and  always  ascending,  step  by  step,  to 
God,  the  primary  oracle.  His  theocracy  admitted  neither  doubt 
nor  rebellion;  but,  being  sincere  and  disinterested  in  eveiy 
faith,  there  was  in  him  neither  excess  nor  violence.  He  was 
indulgent  and  mild,  like  those  men  who  believe  themselves  as 
certainly  and  infallibly  possessed  of  the  truth.  He  compounded 
with  the  times,  the  manners,  opinions,  and  circumstances,  but 
never  with  authority ;  his  character  was  marked  by  moderation, 
and  by  confinement  within  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  and  he 
would  have  been  the  well-advised  minister  of  a  patient,  prudent, 
and  cautious  JElestoration.  He  was  master  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
opiuions.  The  habit  of  meditating  and  of  writing  had  dqiri  ved 
him  of  oratorical  powers ;  and  he  was  too  lofty  and  placid  in 
^^mperament  to  be  a  parliamentary  or  popular  orator.  He  there- 
fore did  not  speak,  but  reflected  in  the  tribune.  Yet  his  books 
and  his  written  opinions  were  considered  as  doctrinal  truths. by 
the  religious  and  monarchical  party.  His  simple  and  matured 
style,  flowing  along  without  either  foam  or  roughness,  was  the 
reflex  of  his  mind.  It  displayed  the  honesty  and  candour 
of  his  disposition,  and  excited  tbe  same  interest  as  a  pleasant 
and  confidential  conversation ;  while  his  hearers,  though  refusing 
conviction  to  his  opinions,  were  carried  away,  by  the  charm  of 
its  good  faith,  into  error,  and,  by  its  simple  nature,  into  truth. 
His  conversation  was  particularly  engaging.  It  was  the  confi- 
dence of  a  good  man ;  for  M.  de  Bonald  was  not  only  at  that 
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time  a  great  publicist  of  France,  but  also  a  pontiff  of  religion 
and  monarcbj. 

XIII. 

M.  de  Fontanes,  since  the  death  of  the  AbbS  Delille,  was 
considered  as  the  only  surviving  poet  of  the  antique  school 
of  the  17th  century.  His  name  had  an  immense  authority 
and  renown,  which  he  sheltered  beneath  a  great  deal 
of  mystery ;  and  everybody  talked  of  his  poems,  which  he 
never  would  publish.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  at  the  time 
when  he  had  need  of  a  patron,  was  his  prot6g6  and  after- 
wards his  friend,  professed  to  feel  that  admiration  for  M.  de 
Fontanes,  which  he  refused  to  the  crowd  of  poets  of  the  day. 
A  few  elegant  fragments  were  all  that  was  known  of  this 
poet's  works ;  and  these  in  style  were  pure  and  didactic,  with- 
out originality  and  without  warmth,  but  also  without  blemish, — 
a  talent  which  disarmed  criticism,  but  which  did  not  kindle 
enthusiasm.  M.  de  Fontanes  excelled'  most  in  that  ostenta- 
tious eloquence  which  Napoleon  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  in  the  grand  ceremonies  of  his  reign  and  the  pomps 
of  the  Empire.  He  had  been  the  court  orator  and  the  poet  of 
the  crown  from  the  Consulate  down* to  the  Restoration,  and 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  new  reign  with  more  ardour 
than  decency.  A  poet  amongst  politicians,  and  a  politician 
amongst  poets,  he  had  been  raised  by  the  favour  of  two  reigns 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  government,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
proportion  of  present  consideration  and  future  glory.  En- 
veloped in  his  prestige,  he  was  impregnable  to  criticism, 
agreeable  to  the  court,  and  caressed  by  statesmen, — ^revealing, 
from  time  to  time,  his  talent,  and  showing  his  verses,  as  an 
act  of  complaisance  or  a  favour,  to'  the  academies  and  chosen 
men  of  letters. 

XIV. 

The  philosophy  of  the  18th  century  had  but  a  few  old 
adepts  remaining,  who  had  survived  the  Revolution. 

The  Catholic  philosophy  was  represented  by  two  men  of 
powerful  style  and  genius.    Although  of  different  ages  and 
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comitiies,  thaj  appealed  togetlier  and  at  the  same  moment  on 
the  horizon  of  the  new  centuij. 

One  of  them,  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  was  a  Savoyard  gen- 
tleman, an  emigrant  like  M.  de  Bonald,  who  had  passed  the  long 
years  of  the  Sevolnlaon  in  Bnsala.  He  was  aliseadj  advanced 
in  tife,  when  the  fall  of  Nspcdeon  opened  his  coimtr}i:  fiir  kis  re- 
ception. He  iBtamed  to  it  with  the  same  ideas  that  he  had 
carried  awaj  twenity  jears  before.  The  political  comvnkioiis  of 
Eon^,  wIMl  he  had  centempkted  fisom  tbe  tranquil  deptftisof 
his  retreat,  oolgrjfppeared  to  hkn  as  die  divine  yengeaace,  and 
merited  exfaatirm  fer  the  abandoament  «f  the  ancient  doctrines 
ordiesiew  philosofihy.  He  did  notatgoe  like  M.  de  Bonald; 
he  did  not  poetize  l&e  M.  de  Chateanbriaad ;  he  prophesied 
with  his  grej  haizB,  and  with  all  the  aadiority  and  austerity  of 
a  man  who  grai^d  in  his  band  the  lig^  and  the  thnnders  of 
heaves.  His  liA  and  powarioinataze  had  maryeUoiialy  fitted 
him  for  this  task;  or  rather,  it  was  not  a  task,  it  was  a  fiiith. 
He  firmly  beUeved  all  that  he  said.  He  was  more  a  man  of 
the  cdd  Testament  diaa  of  Bevebtion ;  and  displajed  all  the 
boldness  of  imagery,  the  li^tnings,  and  the  thunders  of  the 
oracles  of  Miorah.  He  recoiled  before  no  paradox,  not  oven 
before  the  execntioaer  and  the  stake.  He  wished  the  authority 
of  God  over  the  human  mind  to  be  anaed  like  the  authority  cf 
thrones  over  the  mee  of  man.  His  doctrine  was  to  coerce  in 
order  to  save ;  to  amputate,  in  carder  to  make  wholesome ;  and 
to  impose  the  tyranny  of  faith  by  lictors  and  the  swonL  This 
was  the  doctrine  he  Tcntured  to  broach  to  aworld  enervated  by 
seepticism,  and  heo<mie  tdemnt  at  least,  fom  uncertainty  of  the 
truth.  The  scandal  of  this  defiance  to  the  human  mind,  tcom 
an  abadttte  philosopher,  attacacted  the  pnbtie  attention  to  his 
works;  and liie siatnral  genius  of  his  style  cansedthemto  be 
read  even  by  those  who  did  not  approve  of  them.  This  styl^, 
which  had  not  been  formed  by  any  contact  with  the  effeminate 
literature  of  the  last  century,  had  all  the  rashness,  the  grandeur, 
and  ihe  wild  besaty  of  a  primitive  element:  it  recalled  to 
memory  the  **  Essays  of  Montaigne ;"  but  it  was  a  Montaigne 
intoxieated  widi  iaitfa,  instead  of  wavering  in  doubt,  knowing 
but  litde  of  the  afiaim  of  his  own  times,  and  finding  even 
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in  tills  iguocance  the  simplioity  of  his  dogmas  and  the  violence 
of  bis  conTiction.  The  "  Evenings  of  St.  Petersboig,"  the 
first  book  of  this  Plato  of  the  Alps,  astonished  the  men  of 
lettem,  and  charmed  tlM  men  ci  faith.  It  was  merer  imagined, 
at  that  time,  that  a  zeligions  sect  would  take  seriooslj  the 
■boldness  of  Comt  Joseph  de  Maistie  (a  man  as  gentle  and  as 
tolerant  personally  as  his  images  were  terrible),  and  make  of 
bis  book  the  code  of  a  dootnne  of  terror. 

The  £eUow-labouier  nf  the  Count  de  JMiaistre  was  M.  de 
Trfunennais,  a  young  priest,  until  then  unknown  in  the  world. 
He  was  bom  in  Brittany,  and  brought  up  in  solitade  and 
reverie.  Thrown  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Cborch,  for  the 
mortificatLon  of  his  passions,  and  from  tbe  infinite  impetuosity 
of  his  desires,  be  wished  to  participate  in  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
by  tbe  force  of  persuasion,  at  the  foot  of  the  same  altars  where 
be  himself  thought  be  bad  found  futh  and  peace.  But  he  had 
&und  there  neither  the  cme  nor  tbe  otber,  and  his  life  was 
destined  to  become,  at  a  later  period,  the  long  pilgrimage  of 
bis  soulin  tbe  worship  of  a  thousand  other  ideas.  But  be  wibb, 
at  that  time,  ardent  and  implacable,  and  bis  zeal  devoured  bim 
under  the  form  of  bis  genius.  This  genius  seoalled,  at  the 
same  time,  Bossuet  and  Jean-Jacques  Bousseau:  a  l<^pcian 
like  tbe  one,  and  a  dreamer  like  the  other,  but  more  polished 
and  more  poignant  than  botb.  His  **  Essay  on  Indifference  in 
matters  of  Heligion,'*  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  appeals 
that  could  issue  from  the  Church,  to  convoke  young  people  to 
its  shrine  by  reason  and  sentiment.  His  pages  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  as  if  tbey  bad  fallen  from  above,  upon  an  age 
that  was  led  astray  and  wandering  &om  tbe  road  to  Heaven. 
M.  de  Lamennais  was  at  that  time  more  than  a  writer;  be  was 
a  young  apostle  who  received  and  restored  a  wavering  fiEdth. 

XVI. 

Anotber  school  of  pbHosopby  arose  by  tbe  side  of  tbat  of 
the  sacred  philosophers :  it  was  tbe  modem  Platonic  doctnne 
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of  that  reyelation  from  nature  and  reason,  which  Jean  Jacques 
Bousseau,  Bemaidin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Ballanche,  JoofiGroj, 
Keratry,  Boyer-CoUard,  and  Aime-Mardn  (the  pious  disciple 
and  follower  of  the  author  of  "  Studies  fiom  Nature"),  had 
substituted,  by  little  and  little,  for  that  materialism  allied  to 
atheism,  crime,  shame,  and  despair  of  the  human  mind.  The 
German  and  Scotch  philosophers  had  raised  it  on  the  wings  ot 
northern  imagination  to  the  pinnacle  of  contemplation  and 
mystery.  A  young  man,  an  orator  and  a  political  writer,  nur- 
tured in  and  impassioned  by  these  natural  revelations,  began  to 
evulgate  them  to  the  young  people  of  his  time.  This  was 
M.  Cousin.  A  grave  and  mystic  eloquence  (confidential,  and 
as  if  whispering  the  secrets  of  another  world)  gathered  around 
him  minds  that  were  eager  to  believe,  after  having  so  long 
doubted.  His  language  was  always  promising.  It  was  the 
perpetual  twilight  Cf  an  important  truth  which  fostered  inces- 
sant hopes  that  it  would  blaze  forth  more  visibly  in  his  speeches, 
or  in  his  pages.  Imagination  finished  what  philosophy  had 
sketched.  A  crowd  equal  to  that  which  had  formerly  sur- 
rounded Abelard  besieged  the  porticoes  of  his  schools,  from 
which  they  came  out,  not  enlightened,  but  intoxicated  with  his 
eloquence.  The  philosopher  had  not  imveiled  the  mysteries 
which  God  alone  reveals  by  turns  to  the  reverential  intelligence 
of  humanity ;  but  he  had  accomplished  the  only  object  of  phi- 
losophy on  earth, — ^he  had  elevated  the'  soul  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  turned  its  thoughts  towards  God.  The  peo- 
ple were  already  far  beyond  the  cynicism  and  brutalized  ideas 
of  the  Empire. 

XVII. 

History  is  the  spirit  which  follows  in  the  rear  of  nations  in 
a  state  of  repose.  It  was  now  engaged  in  important  works. 
M.  Augustine  Thierry,  the  Homeric  Benedictine,  created  a 
restoration  in  history.  In  his  narrative  he  caused  the  revival 
of  the  manners  and  figures  of  our  ancient  races ;  and  the 
origin,  the  legends,  and  the  manumission  of  the  tiers  etoL  M. 
de  Segur  recounted,  in  an  epic  style,  the  "  Campaign  of  Napo- 
leon in  Bussia,**  and  that  sepulture  of  700,000  men  in  the 
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enow.  M.  Thiers  produced  the  "Annals  of  the  French 
Kevolution,"  in  which  his  luminous  mind  drew  from  and  poured 
out  again  the  light  of  events.  M.  Guizot  sent  forth  the 
dogmas  which  bent  £9icts  to  theories;  M.  Michaud  brought 
forth  the  "  Crusades," — ^the  epic  poem  of  Christian  fanaticism. 
M.  de  Barante  produced  his  "  Chronicles,"  which  revived  in 
France  the  naivete  of  the  early  ages ;  M.  Michelet,  th6  first 
pages  of  his  "  Narratives,'*  full  at  that  time  of  the  candour  and 
credulity  of  youth  (the  poetical  graces  of  the  historian) ;  M. 
Dam,  the  "Greatness  and  the  Fall  of  Venice ;"  and  Lacretelle^ 
all  the  period  of  the  18th  century,  which  he  had  witnessed, 
moderated,  and  purified. 

XVIII. 

The  Empire,  which  imposed  silence  or  baseness  on  public 
writers,  had  nevertheless  left  a  great  number  of  eminent  or 
notable  men  in  the  several  ranks  of  literature.  The  aged 
Ducis  was  still  alive,  and  brought  back  to  the  Bourbons  the 
fidelity  of  his  ancient  reminiscences,  which  had  outlived  his 
republicanism.  Inflexible  against  the  favours  of  the  Empire, 
he  accepted  those  of  Louis  XVIII. — ^his  first  patron.  Ray- 
nouard,  the  friend  of  M.  Lain6,  possessing  a  disinterested 
soul,  a  free  heart,  and  an  independent  voice,  added  some  tra- 
gedies in  a  severe  style  to  his  fine  production  of  the  "  Templars." 
Chenier,  constant  amidst  the  general  inconstancy,  contended, 
in  energetic  verse,  for  philosophy  and  liberty.  He  had  been 
accused  of  the  murder  of  his  brother  during  the  Eeign  of 
Terror;  but  he  washed  away  with  tears  of  indignation  this 
calunmy  on  his  affections.  Lemercier,  a  fantastic  spirit,  joined 
to  a  noble  and  upright  heart,  preserved  also  his  fidelity  to  the 
Republic,  which  he  never  prostituted  to  the  Empire.  Briffault, 
after  having  successfully  attempted  the  French  drama  by  plays 
cast  on  the  model  of  Voltaire,  renounced  the  austere  labours  of 
tragedy,  for  the  lighter  glory  of  the  saloons ;  and,  like  Boufflers, 
sowed  his  grace  and  spirit  on  the  winds.  Casimir  Delavigne 
sang,  in  Greek  and  Latin  strophes,  the  reverses  of  his  country 
in  the  "  Messeniennes," — those  preludes  of  his  poetic  life. 
Hugo,  still  a  child,  already  stammered  out  strophes,  which* 
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gileiioed  the  old  chords  of  tEaditionsl  poetij.  Soamet,  as 
tender  in  elc^  as  Andx£  Gh^nier,  and  hnrmenions  as  Eacine 
in  epic  poetiy^T^Tared  between  b()^  these  schools.  MiUeTaye 
died  with  a  divine  song  on  his  lips.  Tignj  meditated,  while 
he  listened  te  his  o^m  redtadon,  those  works  of  oontein^lartion 
and  originality,  which  have  ne  elasa,  beoaose  they  only  recall  a 
soul  solitary  as  hb  talent  Saint-Beuve  convienied  in  tender 
and  cazeless  terms  with  the  friends  of  his  youth,  whom  he  nvaa 
to  critKcise  at  a  later  period,  while  he  bewailed  them.  Andnfiux, 
Gniraad,  Etienne,  Daval,  PaEBeTal^Gxandmaisoti,  ITiennet,  £s- 
m^aiard,  Saint-Victor,  Campenon,  Baour-Loianian,  Michaud, 
Pongerville,  Jules  Lefevre,  Emile  Deschamps,  BecGhoux,  Oheoles 
Nodier,  Senancourt,  Xavier  de  Maistre  (the  Sterne  of  the 
Alps,  brother  of  the  philosopher  Montlosier),  Oenoude,  M.  de 
Frayssinous  (the  lecturer),  Feletz,  Madame  Dufir^noy,  Madame 
Desbordes-Valmore,  Madame  Cottin,  Madame  Tastu,  Madame 
de  Genlis,  Mademokelle  Delphine  Gay  (since  Madame  de 
Girardin,  whose  talent  illustrated  both  names),  and  aeveral 
others,  who  were  disappearing  or  beginning  to  dawn  in  this 
GBOtury; — thus  witnessed  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
fiflgiffiTiiiig  of  the  Eestoration.  Nature,  which  had  appeared 
sterile,  beoaose  it  was  distracted  by  the  Bevoiution,  by  the  war, 
and  by  despotism,  showed  itself  still  more  productive  than  ever. 
It  was  the  v^etation  of  a  new  sap,  long  compressed, — the 
revival  of  thought  in  all  forms  of  modem  aj:t.  A  new  era  of 
poetry,  of  policy,  and  of  religion,  was  soaring  upwards  £rom 
that  furnace,  the  flames  of  which  had  been  revived  by  liberty 
and  peace.  France  was  recognised  as  at  the  moment  when 
she  was  vanquished  by  the  ambitious  fiensy  «f  her  chief;  and 
she  resumed  the  sceptre  of  cultivated  intelligence  and  opinion 
in  the  world. 

XIX. 

The  retnm  of  the  Bourbon  family  and  of  an  aristoeracy 
which  had  always  patronised,  honoured,  and  cultivated  literar 
tuie  and  the  arts,  powerfully  contributed  to  this  movement  of 
intelligence.  French  society  found  all  its  dispersed  centres  of 
attnction  in  the  saloons  of  Pans.    This  society  ia  to  the 
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human  wood  what  the  appiadnitttdaii  of  animated  Jbodiai  is  to 
ivarmth.  CoDT«»ation  in  Ftance  is  irkmt  it  iras  at  Athens,  a 
part  of  the  genius  of  ihe  people ;  it  eztsts  nvith  Hberty  and 
leisure.  TSob  catastrophes  .of  the  Berolntion  &rst»  the  pro- 
scriptions, the  prisons,  ihe  -scaffolds ;  thai  the  endless  -war,  -the 
di^^endon  of  the  Frendi  anstocnucy  in  ibreigi^  countries,  and 
in  its  owi  provinces  and  'dtaJbeanx,  and,  iaallj,  the  dnquimtorial 
police  of  the  gloomy  des^tom  of  Napoleon,  had  either  killed 
or  deadened  it  for  twenty  years.  Pahhc  misfortoneB  were  the 
only  sulgects  talkedahout  dusringihe  last  years  of  the  ^Empire; 
but  conversation  once  more  came  back  with  the  fieslncation, 
with  the  court,  with  the  nobility,  with  the  emignmts,  wxth 
leisure  and  with  liberty.  The  constitutional  regime,  whidi 
furnished  a  continual  tEoA  for  party  amtrov^rsies,  the  security 
of  opinions,  the  animation  and  the  liberty  of  speeches,  even  the 
novelty  of  that  political  system,  which  pemntted  people  to 
think  and  speak  aloud  in  a  country  which  had  been  subjected 
to  ten  years'  silence,  aoeelerated,  more  than  at  any  other  epoch 
of  our  history,  this  current  of  ideas,  and  this  regular  and  living 
murmur  of  the  society  of  Paris.  Its  principal  focuses  were  in 
the  rich  quarters  of  the  Faubourg  Saint^G-ermain,  and  of  the 
Chaussto  d'Antin. 

XX. 

The  first  centre  of  this  reviviii^  soeiety  was  m  the  cabinet 
of  the  Eiug  himself.  Louis  XVIII.  had  lived,  before  the  emi- 
gratian,  iu  familiax  intercourse  with  the  serious  or  frivc^oos 
writers  of  his  youth.  The  Icmg  leisure  of  the  emigration,  the 
indolent  and  studious  life  to  which  the  infinnity  of  his  limbs 
condemned  him,  had  increased  in  him  the  taste  for  eonvecsation. 
It  is  the  sedentaiy  pleasure  of  those  who  cannot  go  ih  search 
of  the  movement  of  ideas  abroad,  and  wUch  oompeb  them  to 
retain  it  near  themselves.  He  was  a  fife-side  king.  Nature 
bad  endowed,  and  readiog  had  enriched  him  with  fdi  the  gifts 
of  convensatiou  whidi  were  also  natural  to  his  race.  He  had 
as  much  understanding  as  any  statesman,  or  any  man  of  letters 
of  his  Empire.  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself,  so  &mous  &r  his 
politeness  and  finesse,  did  not  surpass  him  in  smart  sayings, 
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any  more  than  the  politiciaiis  did  in  eloquence,  the  poets  in 
quotations,  or  the  knen  of  learning  in  memoiy.  He  felt  a 
pleasure  in  giving  every  morning  long  and  friendly  audiences 
to  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  councils,  of  his  academies,  of 
his  Parliament,  of  his  diplomatic  hody,  and  to  remarkable 
strangers  who  were  trayelling  in  France.  Illustrious  and  cele 
brated  women  were  also  admitted  and  sought  for  there ;  and 
there  it  was  that  this  prince  in  reality  enjoyed  his  throne.  He 
descended,  to  appear  still  greater,  to  all  the  familiarities  of 
social  chat;  and  he  displayed  a  mind  equal  in  conrersation  to 
the  first  men  of  his  time.  He  took  a  pleasure  in  astonishing 
and  charming  those  with  whom  he  was  discoursing ;  he  reigned 
through  attraction,  he  felt  himself,  and  he  made  himself  felt 
by  others,  to  be  the  man  of  understanding  par  excellence  of  his 
Empire.  This  was  his  personal  sceptre,  and  he  would  not 
have  exchanged  it  for  that  of  his  birth.  His  handsome  counte- 
nance, his  luminous  glance,  the  grave  and  well-modulated  sound 
of  his  voice,  his  gesture  of  welcome  and  candour,  his  dignity 
respectful  towards  himself  as  towards  others ;  even  the  interest 
excited  by  the  precocious  infirmity  of  a  prince,  young  in  his 
features  and  his  bust,  an  old  man  only  in  his  feet ;  the  easy 
chair  rolled  by  pages,  the  necessity  for  a  borrowed  ann  for  the 
least  movement  in  his  saloon ;  the  happiness  of  lengthened 
conversations  visible  in  his  features ;  all  impressed  upon  the 
souls  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence,  a  sentiment 
of  respect  for  the  prince,  and  of  sincere  admiration  for  the 
man.  Familiarity  and  understanding  had  mounted  the  throne, 
and  descended  from  it  again  with  him.  In  the  evening,  at  the 
official  receptions  of  his  court,  he  was  full  of  gestures,  smiles, 
and  words  for  every  one;  but  all  was  royal,  just,  and  delicate 
in  these  gestures,  in  these  smiles,  and  in  these  words.  The 
presence  of  the  heart  was  equal  to  the  presence  of  the  mind. 
He  represented  admirably  ancient  royally  amongst  a  new 
people ;  he  studied  to  mingle  two  dates,  and  he  succeeded ; 
he  liked  to  appear  the  man  of  the  new  France,  as  well  as  the 
king  of  the  old ;  and  he  won  a  pardon  for  the  superiority  of 
his  rank  by  the  superiority  of  his  grace  and  of  his  spirit 
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M.  de  Talleyrand  united  at  his  residence  the  diplomatists, 
the  eminent  men  of  the  Eeyplation  and  the  Empire,  who  had 
followed  his  footsteps  to  the  new  reign,  the  young  orators,  or 
the  young  writers  whom  he  desired  to  win  over  to  his  cause, 
and  who  came  to  study  from  afar,  under  this  reserved  and 
consummate  courtier,  the  finesse  which  foresees  events,  the 
manoeuvres  which  prepare  them,  and  the  audacity  which 
seizes  upon  them  to  turn  them  to  his  ambition.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  like  all  men  who  are  superior  to  their  work,  had 
always  abundant  time  for  pleasure,  for  play,  and  for  conver- 
sation. He  feared  he  loved,  and  he  paid  attention  to  literature 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  afiGedrs.  No  one  could  foresee  sooner 
than  he  did  the  genius  of  men  still  unknown.  This  minister 
who  was  thought  to  be  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  the  court,  and 
in  the  details  of  the  administration,  treated  everything,  even 
the  most  important  affairs,  with  negligence,  left  much  to  be 
done  by  chance,  which  is  always  at  work,  and  passed  whole 
nights  in  reading  a  poet,  in  listening  to  an  article,  or  in 
amusing  himself  with  the  conversation  of  men  and  women, 
unoccupied  with  eveiything  except  wit.  He  had  a  quick  glance 
for  every  man  and  every  thing,  and  was  abstracted  and  atten- 
tive at  the  same  moment.  His  conversation  was  concise,  but 
perfect,  his  ideas  filtered  by  drops  from  his  lips,  but  every 
word  comprised  a  great  meaning.  A  taste  for  epigrams  and 
lively  sallies  has  been  attributed  to  him,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  possess.  His  conversation  had  neither  the  malice  nor  the 
flight  which  the  vulgar  were  pleased  to  cite,  and  to  admire,  in 
the  borrowed  repartees  made  in  his  name.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  slow,  careless,  natural,  somewhat  idle  in  expression, 
but  always  infallible  in  precision.  He  had  too  much  under- 
standing to  have  occasion  to  make  any  display  of  it:  his 
sentences  were  not  flashes  of  light,  but  condensed  reflections 
in  a  few  words 
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XXII. 

Madame  de  Stael  attracted  round  her  all  those  men  who 
had  not  brongbt  back  from  the  emigration  a  horror  of  1789, 
and  an  antipathj  against  the  name  of  her  father.  Her  society 
was  composed  of  some  few  republicuis»  pure  and  constant 
survivors  of  thaGironde,  or  of  Clichy,  of  wrecks  of  the  consti- 
tutional party  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  new  royalists,  of 
philosophers,  of  orators,  of  poets,  of  writers,  of  jpumaiists,  of  all 
dates.  She  was  the  focus  of  all  these  opinions  and  all  these 
talents,  neutralised,  in  her  saloon  by  the  goodness  of  her  soul 
and  by  the  tolerance  of  her  genius.  She  loved  all,  because  she 
comprehended  all.  She  was  also  universally  beloved,  because 
her  opinions  had  never  been  hatred,  but  enthusiasm,  which  was 
the  natural  temperatoze  of  her  heart  andof  her  word.  Her 
conversation  was  a  n^ver-ending  ode,  and  people  pressed  around 
her  to  witness  this  eternal  ex{dosion  of  lofty  ideas  and  znagna- 
nimous  sentiments,  expressed  in  the  inoffensive  eloqueobe  of  a 
woman.  On  retiring,  their  hearts  were  impassioned  against 
tyranny,  and  in  favour  of  liberty,  genius,  and  unlimited  per- 
spectives of  imagination.  The  genial  hearth  of  this  saloon 
warmied  up  all  Europe  again.  Madame  de  Stael  was  the 
Mirabean  of  conversation  and  of  literatore.  In  her  extempo- 
rising she  not  only  excited  the  revolution  of  France,  but  the 
revolution  of  the  human  imagination.  A  sublime  and  enwrapt 
delirium  seized  upon  her  auditors.  The  modem  world  had  not 
seen,  since  the  Sybils,  the  incarnation  of  masculine  genius  under 
the  features  of  a  woman.  She  was  the  Sybil  of  two  centuries 
at  once,  the  e^hteenth  and  nineteenth,i — of  the  Eevolution  in 
her  cradle,  and  of  the  EevoLutioa  near  her  tomb. 

XXUL 

Another  woman,  the  daughter  of  an  heroic  Girondist,  the 
Duchess  of  Duras,  opened  her  saloon  more  exclusively  to  the 
royalists,  to  the  men  of  the  court,  to  the  women  of  wit  and 
beauty  of  the  time,  and  to  the  writers  and  politicians  of  the 
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mgnawhiflal  school.  This  saloon  was  consecrated,  above  all,  bj 
the  enthusiasm  of  Madame  de  Dunus^  and  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, her  oracle  and  her  friend.  She  assembled  around 
him  and  for  him  all  the  adorers  of  his  talent,  and  all  the 
servants  of  his  political  ambition.  literatiire  was  there 
mingled  m\h  state  intrigues,  and  verses  and  rumours  with 
speeches.  It  was  at  once  a  eabal  and  an  academy.  This 
saloon  recalled  liiose  of  die  Fronde,  where  love  and  poetry, 
women  and  ambitious  statesmen,  entered  into  the  plots  and 
intrigues  of  the  oourt  Madame  de  Duras  herself  wrote  with 
taste  and  passion.  She  had  intellect  enough  to  recognise  and 
to  adore  genius  in  others.  Mademoisdle  Delphine  Gaj,  a 
ehild  in  all  the  flower  of  beauty,  and  in  all  the  freshness  of 
her  poetry,  read  her  first  verses  ^ere. 

XXIV. 

In  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  hotel  of  the  Princess 
de  la  Tremouille,  formerly  Princess  of  Tarente,  was  the  centre 
of  union  of  ancient  policy  and  of  andent  literature,  retained, 
as  it  were,  fcom  exfle  w^  the  high  anstocracy  of  the  court. 
No  one  was  tolerated  there  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
times ;  and  even  Louis  XYIIL  was  suspected  of  a  m^alliance 
with  the  ideas  and  men  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  there 
titat  M.  de  Feletz,  M.  de  Bonald,  M.  Fenand,  M.  de 
Maistie,  M«  Bmrgasse,  and  the  writers  who  were  impla- 
cable against  innovations,  had  their  centre  of  union.  It 
was  there  also  that  the  orators  of  ultra  royalty  and  irreconcil- 
ab]B  enugratioxx  came  to  concert  their  opposition,  to  rail  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  to  long  for  the  reign  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the 
anticipated  king  of  the  old  r^me. 

Two  other  saloons,  bettep  attended  vrith  youdifnl  company, 
were  opened  in  the  same  quarter  to  literary  and  paxliamentary 
men,  who  met  or  sought  for  one  another  again  to  enhance  tlieir 
distinction,  and  to  increase  their  popularity.  But  theur  great 
attraction  lay  in  the  charms  of  their  young  and  lorely  hoateses, 
the  Duchess  de  Broglie  and  Madame  de  Saint-Aulaiiie,  who 
mm  unitsd  together  by  similarity  of  age  and  taste  for  intet 
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lectoal  matters,  by  the  same  circle  of  friends,  by  political  opi- 
nions, and  by  firiendship. 

XXV. 

The  Duchess  de  Broglie  was  the  daughter  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her  mother  with  enthusiasm 
for  genius.  But  her  enthusiasm,  more  pious  than  that  of  her 
mother,  was  eminently  virtuous.  Piety  sanctified  the  melan- 
choly beauty  of  her  features.  She  was  like  the  hymn  of  a  pure 
soul  embodied  in  an  angelic  figure  of  thought.  Her  husband, 
the  Duke  de  Broglie,  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  an  Imperialist  by 
education,  and  possessing  a  liberal  spirit,  had  all  the  qualities 
of  importance  in  a  reign  and  an  epoch  which  participated  in 
these  three  classes  of  opinion.  He  could  not  fail  of  being 
sought  after  by  the  three  parties  who  aspired  to  popularity, 
through  his  name  and  his  merit.  An  eloquent  opposition, 
under  a  parliamentary  government,  was  the  part  best  suited  to 
his  position, — ^the  attitude  of  the  Greys,  the  Hollands,  and 
the  Foxes,— those  great  patrician  families,  tempered  and  dis- 
ciplined in  the  cause  of  the  people. 

This  saloon  also  united  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
strangers  of  high  birth,  or  great  distinction,  the  orators  of  the 
opposition  in  both  Chambers,  the  writers  and  publicists  of  the 
young  generation,  and  some  theoretical  republicans,  who  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  times,  and  consented  to  defer  their 
hopes.  M.  de  la  Fayette,  a  temporiser,  and  patient  a«  a 
wreck  and  a  stepping-stone,  frequented  this  saloon.  It  was  an 
atmosphere  of  discontent  without  anger,  having  more  the  atti- 
tude than  the  bitterness  of  opposition.  M.  Guizot  prepared 
himself  there  for  the  tribune  by  political  pamphlets,  which 
dogmatised  too  much  to  move  the  feelings.  He  had  the 
silence  of  premeditation  on  his  lips,  and  the  ardour  of  volition 
in  his  eyes :  his  appearance  e;ccited  a  presentiment  of  his 
future  career.  M  de  Villemain,  the  Fontenelle  of  the  age, 
made  dissertations  there  with  careless  scepticism,  which  is  the 
indifference  of  superiority.  M.  de  Montlosier  adapted  there 
his  anstocratical  paradoxes  to  the  passions  of  the  democracy. 
A  great  toleration  reigned  throughout.    A  due  consideration  - 
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for  men  and  opinions,  for  youth,  the  long  perspective  of  future 
events  and  ideas,  literature,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  graceful 
manners,  soared  over  and  tempered  all.  It  resembled  the 
dawning  illusions  of  youthful  rulers,  or  a  saloon  of  Girondists 
before  their  triumph  and  their  destruction.  Many  men,  des- 
tined for  ambition,  lor  glory,  or  for  misfortune,  elbowed  each 
other  there  before  they  separated  to  pursue  their  di£ferent 
routes.    It  might  be  called  the  halt  before  a  battle. 

XXVI. 

The  same  men  and  women  met  again  at  the  residence  of 
Madame  de  Saint- Aulaire,  the  friend  of  the  Duchess  de  Broglie, 
and  like  her,  in  the  splendour  of  life,  of  beauty,  and  of  mt. 
But  this  saloon,  less  political,  admitted  all  persons  of  acquired 
superiority,  or  great  promise  in  literature  and  art.  Party 
politics  were  obliterated  on  entering  it.  High  birth  and/  roy- 
alist opinions  mingled  there  with  recent  distinction  and  liberal 
doctrines ;  and  nothing  was  courted  but  personal  eminence  and 
elegance  of  ideas.  It  was  the  congress  of  national  wit,  neu- 
tralised in  a  Parisian  mansion  by  the  charms  of  a  distinguished 
woman.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Duchess  de  Dino,  his  niece, 
a  favourite  stranger,  beautiful  and  depressed,  like  a  star  of  the 
sky  of  Ossian ;  M.  de  Barante,  M.  de  Guizot,  M.  Villemain, 
M.  de  Saint-Aulaire,  M.  de  Forbin,  M.  Beugnot,  a  man  of  eru- 
dition, anecdotic  and  diiSiisive ;  the  Bertins,  men  of  reserved  ^ 
and  scrutinising  intellect;  the  Cousins,  the  Sismondis,  with 
many  others,  philosphers,  historians,  poets,  publicists — there 
perpetually  exchanged  with  one  another  applause  and  emula- 
tion— those  preludes  of  gloiy  which  youth  inhale  in  murmurs 
from  the  lips  of  beautiful  women.  It  carried  back  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  second  birth  of  a  17tli  century, — still  more  en- 
larged and  ennobled  by  the  breath  of  liberty. 

I 
XXVII.  \ 

Another  woman,  remarkable  for  attractive  charms  and  fo^ 
serious  gracefulness  of  mind,  Madame  de  Montcalm,  sister  of 

H  H 
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theDuka  of  Bichelieii,  united  iiiBinaUer  nmnbera,  and  more  ex- 
dnsiTelj,  the  political  men  and  whten  of  the  moderate  party 
of  the  Restoration.  Her  saloon  was  fireqoented  bj  M.  Lain^, 
a  man  of  antique  candour,  and  by  M  Pozzodi  Borgo,  the  orator, 
warrior,  and  diplomatist, — the  true  Athenian  Aldbiades,  long  eoL-^ 
iled  in  the  domains  of  Prussia,  and  returning  to  his  natire  son,  to 
combine  inhimself  the  doublepartof  ambassador  of  aforeign  bot8- 
reign  and  citizen  of  his  own  country ;  also  by  Capo  d'Istria,  dea> 
tined,  by  the  charm  and  elevation  of  his  mind,  to  seduce  Europe 
to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  to  die  in  the  attempt  to  restore  her  to* 
liberty.  Marshal  Marmont  mingled  with  the  party,  bearing  on 
.  his  handsome  features  the  gloom  of  a  defection  from  dntj  and 
friendship— from  what  he  had  thought  a  duty  superior  to  all 
friendship  and  all  gratitude — ^humanity ;  and  who  had  said  to 
Ijouis  XVIII.  when  he  asked  of  him  the  life  of  Marshal  Nej, 
his  companion  in  arms,  "  You  owe  it  to  me,  for  I  have  given 
you  more  than  life."  Then  there  were  M.  Hyde  de  NeuviUe,  a 
liberal  royalist,  making  eiibrts  to  retain,  in  equal  love,  liberty, 
and  chivalry — that  chivalry  of  nations  which  he  succeeded  in 
imitating  only  in  his  own  heart;  M.  Molg,  who  might  have  sat 
to  Van  Dycke  for  the  portrait  of  a  statesman*  young  and  pensive, 
but  who  bore  upon  his  lips  too  many  smiles  for  too  many  for- 
tunes ;  M.  Pasquier,  of  parliamentary  birth,  of  cultivated  mind, 
universal  aptitude,  fluent  language,  full  convictions,  faithful 
only  to  ike  elegances  of  wit  and  to  the  aristocracy  of  sentiments; 
M.  Mounier,  son  of  the  celebrated  constituent  of  that  name,  a 
long  time  private  secretary  of  Napoleon,  always  respectful  to  his 
memory,  who  had  joioed  the  Bourbons,  because  they  constituted 
the  government  required  by  the  country,—- just  in  his  under- 
standing, studious,  modest,  and  indefisUigable,  having  the 
warmth  of  friendship  and  gratitude  in  his  heart,  the  Socratic 
raillery  in  his  smile,  and  the  serious  graces  of  a  statesman  in 
his  conversation.  This  assembly,  where  literature  mingled 
every  evening  with  politics,  was  the  school  for  statesmen. 

XXVIII. 

M.  Casimir  P^rier,  M.  Laffitte,  and  some  other  new  men, 
rich  and  influentia],  received,  in  their  mansions  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  Seine,  the  remains  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire. 
Disappointed  ambition  and  irreconcilable  discontent  began  to 
form  Uiere  the  nucleus  of  that  bitter  opposition,  in  which  regret 
for  Men  despotism  and  longing  for  the  Republic,  bj  a  contra- 
diction yMctk  human  nature  explains,  mingled  together  under 
the  name  of  liberalism,  in  their  animosity  against  the  aris- 
toeraej  and  the  Bourbons.  There  fiist  began  to  unfold  itself 
the  fame,  veiled  in  the  commencement,  but  soon  become  popu^ 
lar,  of  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  French  literature, 
Bemnger,  a  tuneful  tribune.  like  all  independent  minds, 
Beranger  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  tyranny,  and  he  had  pro- 
tested in  verse,  the  soxd  of  the  poet,  against  oppression.  His 
genius,  eminently  of  plebian  accent,  though  of  aristocratical  ele- 
gance, was  equally  republican  as  his  heart.  The  Empire  ought 
to  hare  roused  his  indignation  as  the  great  apostacy  of  the 
republican  army;  but  Beranger,  still  a  greater  patriot  than 
republican,  and  more  affected  at  the  ruin  of  his  country,  than 
the  ruin  of  his  opinions,  had  only  seen  the  blood  of  the  brave, 
and  the  burning  of  the  cabins  of  his  country.  During  the  in- 
vasion, his  pity  and  Ms  anger  had  conquered  his  repugnance  to 
the  Empire ;  he  forgot  the  tyrant  of  a  people,  and  only  saw  in 
him  the  chief  of  a  warlike  nation.  And  besides,  with  generous 
hearts,  the  fall  absolved  everything.  The  deposition  of  Napo- 
leon had  obtained  for  him  the  pardon  of  the  poet.  Chateaubriand 
was  worth  an  army  to  the  Bourbons ;  Beranger  was  to  be  worth 
a  whole  people  to  Bonapartism.  Rouget  to  Lisle,  in  1789,  bad 
impelled  battalions  to  the  frontiers  by  the  ''Marseillaise;'* 
Beranger  was  destined  to  incite  thousands  of  souls  to  opposition 
by  his  poetical  ballads. 

XXIX. 

Casi^ir  Delavigne,  Etienne,  Jouy,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Lemercier,  Arnault,  all  the  poets,  all  the  disciplined  writers, 
endowed,  patented  with  glory  thro«^h  the  empire,  and  all  those 
who  disliked  the  Bourbons  and  the  aristocrat^,  frequented  these 
pUbian  saloons.  Young  men  of  talent  were  ali^dy  noticed  there, 
who  paid  court  to  their  opinions,  and  who  had  predestined  them- 
selves to  become  th«  writers,  the  orators,  and  the  consular  mea 
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of  the  commonalty  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Duke  d*Orleaxis. 
In  this  number  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Mignet,  two  young  men 
from  the  South,  united  by  friendship  and  by  hope,  began  to 
signalise  themselves  by  clever  historical  and  political  sketches. 
They  went  back  to  the  old  Revolution,  the  better  to  steer  their 
course  in  the  direction  of  new  ones. 

Numerous  journals  were  straggling  with  one  another  under 
the  banners  of  the  two  great  parties  which  began  to  divide 
France ;  but  these  combats  were  at  that  time  &r  from  having 
the  bitterness,  the  anger,  and  the  insult,  which  they  contracted, 
a  few  months  later,  in  the  Minerva,  a  Menippean  satire  of  the 
Eestoration,  and  in  the  Conaervateur,  the  focus  of  all  the  sor- 
rows, an  the  resentment,  and  all  the  exaggerations  of  the 
royalists.  Public  opinion,  as  yet  mild  and  conciliating,  de- 
manded, equally  with  the  censorship,  a  certain  moderation,  and 
a  certain  elegance,  even  in  the  hostilities  of  the  two  parties. 
The  only  arms  they  at  this  time  used  were  epigrams,  which 
they  were  speedily  to  change  for  weapons  of  vengeance. 

XXX. 

It  was  not  the  republican,  but  the  Napoleon  and  militaiy 
faction  which  began  the  war  with  the  precipitation,  the  impru- 
dence, and  the  animosity  of  a  party  which  would  not  acknow- 
ledge its  defeat. 

The  divorced  Empress  Josephine  lived  retired  and  honoured 
at  Malmaison, — a  stranger,  not  to  the  teara,  but  to  the  impla- 
cable  bitterness  of  her  fetllen  grandeur.  The  Queen  Hortense, 
daughter  of  this  Empress  and  of  the  Marquis  de  Beauhamais, 
could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  retirement  and  obscurity  to 
which  she  was  condemned  by  the  repudiation  of  her  mother, 
the  separation  from  her  husband,  Louis,  brother  of  If apoleon, 
and  King  of  Holland,  and  finally  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  sole 
author  of  all  these  'fortunes,  which  he  was  destined  to  drag 
down  with  himself.  Accustomed  to  the  adoration  of  the  im- 
perial court,  which  her  title  of  the  Emperor*s  step-daughter, 
and  the  sovereign's  paternal  favour,  assured  to  her.  Queen 
Hortense  was  desirous  of  enjoying  it  even  after  his  abdication. 
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She  had  employed  the  magic  of  her  name,  tlie  prestige  of  her 
souvenirs,  and  the  influence  of  her  graces  on  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  to  induce  this  prince  to  obtain,  or  require  in  her 
favour,  from  Louis  XVIII.,  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Saint-Leu, 
the  preservation  of  her  riches,  and  her  residence  at  Paris,  or  in 
her  royal  retreat  of  Saint-Leu.  She  had  become,  for  the  mili- 
tary youth  of  the  Empire,  the  tolerated  idol  of  Napoleonism, 
still  further  adored  under  the  features  of  a  woman,  beautiful, 
young,  intellectual,  and  impassioned.  All  the  young  officers 
of  the  Emperor*s  military  household, — all  the  poets,  all  the 
-writers  who  continued  faithful  to  this  glory,  or  who  wished  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  worship  of  a  greatness  rather  eclipsed 
than  altogether  banished,  assembled  at  the  residence^  of  Queen 
Hortense.  It  was  from  thence  that  were  showered  upon  the 
Bourbons,  and  their  superannuated  servants,  those  popular 
songs  and  elegies  of  glory,  those  railleries,  epigrams,  caricatures, 
and.  sayings,  struck  off  like  medals  of  scorn  and  hatred,  which 
were  circulated  amongst  the  populace  and  the  army  to  propa- 
gate there  the  conspiracy  of  contempt.  It  was  from  thence  dso 
that  emanated  the  last  sighs  of  the  filial  passion  of  a  young 
woman  for  him  who  had  created  her  grandeur  and  her  power, 
and  the  first  hints  of  his  return, — to  reach  Napoleon  in  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  and  to  carry  him  the  symptoms  of  the  military 
conspiracy  which  was  hatching  for  him  under  the  semblance  of 
an  affection  purely  filial.  In  this  guest-chamber  of  the  imperial 
worship,  love,  literature,  poetry,  the  arts,  the  intimacy  of  so- 
ciety, conversational  confidence,  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and 
wanderings  of  memory,  leant  still  less  to  literature  than  to 
conspiracy. 

XXXL 

But  while  this  opposition  of  family,  of  women,  of.  young 
officers,  and  of  courtiers  without  masters,  was  thus  forming 
in  the  residence  of  Queen  Hortense  at  Saint-Leu,  court 
against  court,  an  opposition  more  reserved,  more  patriotic,  and 
more  national,  showed  itself  at  Paris  in  the  popular  writings  of 
Camot  and  of  Fouche,  which  were  circulated  in  profusion 
amongst  the  people. 
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Gamot,  a  repuUiean  of  the  old  tunes,  the  more  fibrm 
because  he  was  more  moderate  and  more  patient  in  his  views, 
had  scowled  on  the  reign  of  Napoleon  withan  opposition  cold 
and  austere.  He  bad  not  offered  to  return  to  the  service,  till 
the  last  moment  ^en  the  despotism  was  tottering  to  its  fall, 
and  when  the  cause  of  his  eountrj  might  be  mixed  up  tiiroagh 
the  peril  of  invasion  with  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.  He  had 
defended  Antwerp  as  the  bulwark  of  Belgium  and  the  north  of 
France  which  was  menaced.  Having  returned  to  Paris  with  a 
modest  glory,  he  had  formed  an  estimate  of  the  reveiBes  and 
the  dangers  likely  to  be  incurred  by  France ;  and  even  in  these 
reverses  he  had  seen  some  hope  of  the  revival  of  a  constitutional 
liberty.  He  had' forgotten  his  own  party  intei^ests  to  welcome 
a  Bestomtion  with  justice  if  not  ^ith  favour.  No  doubt  Oamot 
bore  on  his  name  the  indelible  stain,  in  the  eyes  of  the  brother 
of  Louis  XVI.,  of  his  vote  for  death  in  the  sentence  of  the 
King;  and  the  still  more  ineffaceabie  stain  of  his  nominal 
responsibility  in  the  sangumaiy  proscriptions  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  He  had  sait  thereby  the  side  of  Bobespi^rre 
and  of  Saint-Just;  but  every  one  knew  in  France  that  this 
apparent  complicity  of  Gamot  had  concealed  a  deep  enmity 
against  his  sanguinary  coUei^es,  and  that  in  tins  committee  of 
government  he  had  held  not  the  axe  of  the  Convention,  but 
the  sword  which  defended  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom*  It 
was  still  further  recoUeeted  that  Camot,  some  months  later,  had 
been  proscribed  as  a  partisan  of  revdutionaiy  moderation,  and 
even  was  suspected  of  complicity  with  those  ¥^o  conspired  for 
the  re-establishment  of  a  constitutional  soveceignty.  He  had 
only  escaped  the  hatred  of  the  extreme  men  of  the  Convention, 
by  flight  and  voluntary  exile  firom  his  country,  and  he  had  never 
consented  to  bend  under  Bonaparte.  From  all  these  considera- 
tions Camot  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  aa  flseendaaqr  ofer  all  parties 
—indulgence  from  the  royalists,  the  esteem  of  tiie  mediates, 
and  popularity  wkh  the  repul^eaos.    His  voiee  was  an  oracle. 

XXXIL 

He  ventured  to  make  it  heard,  with  a  manly  liberfy  which 
charmed  some,  and  with  a  boldness  of  defiance  that  roased  tha 
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indigDataon  of  otheiB.  He  dared,  in  hia  xaaxufesto,  to  reproach 
viith.  the  murder  of  Louis  XYI.,  not  the  republioGois,  but  the 
xojalitts. 

''The  inyiolability  of  the  royal  person,"  he  said,  ''could 
not  stop  the  judges.  Louis  XVI.  was  no  longer  the  King  of 
France  vrhen  he  was  sentenced.  Besides,  should  not  this 
inviolability  have  limits?  Should  it  equally  protect  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  and  the  usurper?  Shall  we  look  upon  those 
princes  as  sacred  and  inviolable  to  whom  nothing  is  inviolable 
or  sacred  ?  It  is  power  that  decides  evexything;  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Jacobins  should  have 
been  in  the  ri^ht  at  first,  the  Directory  afterwards,  then  Bona- 
parte, and,  finally,  the  Bourbons,  whose  family  had  been 
already  in  the  right  once  before  during  nine  centuries.  But 
since  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  real  right  without 
power,  we  must  act  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Bourbons 
shall  not  lose  theirs,  and  still  more  that  one  part  of  this  force, 
shall  not  be  turned  against  the  other. 

"  To  pardon  all,  to  leave  to  every  one  his  employments  and 
his  honours,  to  continue  in  the  Senate  men  who  would  not 
flatter,  not  to  exclude  from  secondary  employments  those  who 
may  have  been  led  astray  by  an  excessive  love  for  liberty ;  to 
honour  the  military,  and  not  to  have  the  air  of  pardoning  them 
their  impious  victories, — ^this  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  And 
what  has  been  done  ?  Of  all  that  bears  the  name  of  patriot 
they  have  made  an  antagonist  population,  in  the  midst  of 
another  to  which  they  have  indiscreetly  given  a  splendid  pre- 
ference. If  you  would  now  appear  at  the  court  with  distinction, 
take  care  you  do  not  say  that  you  are  one  of  those  twenty-five 
millions  of  citizens  who  have  defended  their  country  with  some 
courage  against  the  invasion  oi  the  enemy,  because  you  will  be 
told  that  these  twenty-five  millions  of  pretended  citizens  are 
twenty-five  milUons  of  rebels,  and  that  these  pretended  enemies 
have  always  been  Mends.  Say,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  have 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  Chouan,  or  a  Vend^en,  or  a  refugee, 
or  a  Cossack,  or  an  Englishman;  or,  finally,  that  having 
remained  in  France,  you  have  only  solicited  places  under  the 
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ephemeral  governments  which  have  preceded  the  Restoration, 
in  order  the  hotter  to  hetray  them,  and  the  sooner  to  pull 
them  down.  Then,  indeed,  your  fidelity  will  he  laudedt  to  the 
skies ;  you  will  receive  the  warmest  felicitations,  decorations, 
and  affectionate  answers,  from  all  the  royal  family." 


XXXIII. 

Fouch£  was  desirous,  in  imitation  of  Camot,  hut  with  other 
views,  to  possess  himself  once  more  of  a  species  of  police  minis- 
try over  puhlic  opinion.  He  accordingly  circulated,  some  in 
manuscript,  and  some  printed,  a  series  of  letters  menacing  for 
the  Bourhons.  He  addressed  the  King  as  plenipotentiiuy  of 
the  Revolution,  treating,  as  hetween  equals,  with  the  crown, 
disdaining,  accusing,  and  insulting  the  memhers  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  pouring  forth  the  threats  of  a  second  Reign  of 
Terror,  fawning  upon  the  king  alone,  and  offering  to  strike  a 
bargain  with  the  Restoration. 

These  letters  of  Fouchg  had  a  different,  hut  still  an  immense 
effect  upon  public  opinion.  Camot  was  esteemed,  and  Fouch6 
was  despised ;  hut  people  were  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  pro- 
found ability.  He  was  thought  to  be  the  secret  dictator  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  because  he  boldly  assumed  the  tone  and 
attitude.  He  was  known  still  to  hold  the  strings  by  which 
the  old  police  were  moved,  and  which  had  never  been  entirely 
broken  even  in  his  exile.  No  one  thought  he  would  speak 
so  boldly,  if  he  did  not  feel  himself  so  strong;  and  this 
strength  was  estimated  according  to  his  boldness.  It  was  fur- 
ther known  that  he  had  private  conferences  and  political  inti- 
macies with  some  men  who  enjoyed  the  hidden  familiarity  of 
the  Count  d'Artois,  and  with  M.  de  Blacas  himself.  He 
began  also  to  practise  on  the  Bonapartists.  This  triple  part 
he  was  playing,  and  which  could  only  be  explained  by  the  im- 
portance which  these  diffbrent  parties  attached  to  him,  made 
Fouche  8  letters  a  scandal  to  some«  to  others  an  enigma,  but 
an  event  to  alL 
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X3CKIV. 

The  Eing  did  not  vbs  himself  about  these  symptoms :  he 
listened  ^dthout  anger,  and  looked  ivftfaont  pcejudioe*  on  the 
men  of  the  republican  party  the  most  compromised.  He  did 
not  consider  them  as  irrecondilable  mdi  the  re^stablishment 
of  his  house  in  France.  He  aoc^ted,  and  he  even  sought 
for  the  opportunity,  on  all  occasions,  to  enter  into  confidential 
relations  ivith  them,  and  appeared  to  lend,  not  only  at- 
tention, but  credit  to  their  counsels.  These  men,  on  their 
side,  called  to  mind  a  certain  complicity  of  ideas  between  the 
prince  and  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  llie  Beyolution. 
Seeking  to  confirm  in  his  heart  the  political  amnesty  that  he 
owed  them,  through  a  certain  private  and  personal  favour,  they 
drew  nigh  to  him  in  secret,  and  did  not  cease  to  answer  to  him 
for  the  Bevdution,  if  he  only  consented  to  let  himself  be 
directed,  or  only  enlightened  by  lliem. 

XXXV. 

Barras  was  one  of  these ;  one  of  the  most  noted  wrecks  of 
the  Republic,  and  of  the  heroes  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  the 
saviour  of  the  Convention  against  the  Jacobins  of  Bobespierre, 
a  preponderating  member  of  the  executive  Directory,  and  the 
author  of  Bonaparte's  fortune,  which  was  overturned  by  this 
soldier  whom  he  had  elevated,  who  had  become  the  enemy  of 
the  usurper  of  the  Bepublic  and  of  the  throne ;  but  he  was  still 
a  regicide,  and  by  this  title  odious,  though  necessaiy  to  the 
Bourbons.  The  instinct  of  a  common  hatred  against  Bonaparte, 
and  of  a  common  defence  against  the  party  of  the  exiled 
.Emperor,  ought  to  unite  the  court  and  Barras.  This  old 
director  was  of  illustrious  birth;  and  a  noble  origin  always 
leaves  a  certain  relationship  of  the  heart  between  a  gentleman 
and  the  throne  even  that  he  has  overturned.  Blood  struggles 
against  opinions,  and  sometimes  triumphs  over  them;  but,  at 
all  events,  it  brings  one  back  to  the  recollections  of  early  life. 
Louis  XYIII.  and  the  Count  d'Artois  had,  through  M.  de 
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Blacas  and  M.  de  Bntges,  indirect  conferences  with  Barras. 
These  old  revolutionists  and  these  old  emigrants  endeavoured, 
in  good  fiedth,  to  come  to  an  understanding;  but  thej  spoke  not 
the  same  language;  they  could  not  comprehend  eadi  other. 
These  conferences  between  the  court,  Fouche,  and  Barras 
remained  without  result  on  the  government.  ^  The  negociators 
reciprocally  offered  what  no  longer  belonged  to  them, — ^Fouche 
and  Barras,  the  B«volution,  which  had  long  before  escaped  out  of 
their  hands ;  the  King  and  M.  de  Blacas,  the  emigration,  and 
the  counter-revolution,  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  them 
to  command.  A  silent,  instinctive,  and  general  movement  was 
already  sweeping  away  each  of  these  powerless  parties  from 
its  place.  One  party  alone  deep-rooted,  was  springing  up 
between  the  two,  and  was  going  to  submerge  them  under  the 
most  sudden  and  the  most  irresistible  military  revolution  that 
the  annals  of  the  world  had  ever  displayed;  for  when  Caesar 
passed  the  Rubicon  to  go  and  destroy  die  Eepublic,  he  con- 
ducted 200,000  Eomans  against  Eome;  but  Napoleon  only 
brought  his  name  and  the  shadow  of  his  victories  to  overturn 
the  work  of  Europe,  and  to  re-conquer  his  country. 

We  shall  defer  this  narrative  to  another  volume,  to  con- 
centiate  its  grandeur  and  interest  in  one  limited  drama. 
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